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PREFACE 



FIRST EDITION. 



It has been the writer's endeavor to present to the reader 
ill this volume the results of the present state of biblical 
study, as applied to the illustration of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Although our language contains already some valuable 
works devoted to the same general object, it is hoped that 
the dependence of the work here offered to the public on the 
original text, and the advantage taken of the latest investi- 
gations in this department of criticism, will render it not 
superfluous. 

Of the importance of an acquaintance with the contents 
of the Acts, it must be unnecessary to speak. A single re- 
flection will render this sufficiently obvious. No person can 
be prepared lo read the Epistles of the New Testament with 
the greatest advantage until he has made himself familiar 
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VI PBTII'ACE TO FIRST EDIIION. 

with the external history of the Apostle Paul, and with hia 
character and spirit, as Luke has portrayed them in his nar- 
rative. Those portions of the Acts, constituting the greater 
part of the whole, which relate to the great Apostle, must be 
thoroughly mastered before any proper foundation is laid for 
the exegetical study of the Epistles. It is the object of these 
Notes to assist the reader in the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge and discipline ; to enable him to form his own inde- 
pendent view of the meaning of the sacred writer in this 
particular portion of the New Testament, and, at the same 
time, furnish himself to some extent with those principles 
and materials of criticism which are common to all parts of 
the Bible. If the plan of the work and the mode in which 
it is executed are such as to impart a just idea of the process 
of biblical interpretation, and to promote a habit of careful 
study and of self-reliance on the part of those who may use 
the book, it will be a result much more important than that 
all the opinions advanced in it should be approved ; it is a 
result beyond any other which the writer has been anxious to 
accomplish. The grammatical references and explanations 
will enable the student tx> judge of the consistency of the in- 
terpretations given with the laws of the Greek language. The 
authorities cited will show the state of critical opinion on all 
passages that are supposed to be uncertain or obscure. The 
geographical, archseological, and other information collected 
from many different sources, will unfold the relations of the 
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book to the contemporary history of the age in which it was 
written, and serve to present to the mind a more vivid con- 
ception of the reality of the scenes and the events which the 
narrative describes. 

No single commentary can be expected to answer all the 
purposes for which a commentary is needed. The writer has 
aimed at a predominant object; and that has been, to deter- 
mine by the rules of a just philology the meaning of the 
sacred writer, and not to develop the practical applications, 
or, to any great extent, the doctrinal implications of this 
meEining. "With such a design, no one will object to the use 
wliich has been made of the labors of foreign scholars ; it 
would have been a matter of just complaint not to have used 
them, although with a different aim it would be equally in- 
excusable not to have brought into view more frequently the 
connections which exist between the Acts and the practical 
religious literature contained in our own language. 

I am indebted to various friends for advice and cooperation 
in the performance of this labor. Among these it becomes 
me to mention in particular the Eev. B. B. Edwards, D. B., 
Professor at Andover. It is doubtful whether I should have 
undertaken the work, or persevered in it, had it not been for 
his generous sympathy and encouragement. 

The author can recall no happier hours than those which 
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be has spent in giving instruction on this book of tbe New 
Testament to successive classes of theological students. May 
the fruits of tbis mutual study be useful to them in the active 
labors of tbe sacred work to which they are devoted. They 
are now sent forth into a wider sphere ; — and, here also, may 
God be pleased to own them as a means of contributing to 
a more diligent study and a more perfect knowledge of his 
Holy Word. 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



The present edition as compared with the former has been 
in parts rewritten, and, also, enlarged by the addition of about 
a hundi'ed pages. In the interval since the work was first 
published, the writer has continued to study the Acts both in 
a private way and occasionally as the t«acher of theological 
classes. As the result of this further labor, the view on some 
passages has been modified ; expressions that were found to 
be obscure have been made plainer ; new points in the text 
have been elucidated ; former explanations of a debatable 
character, according to the apparent evidence in the case, 
have been placed in a stronger light, or advanced with less 
confidence ; and, in general, pains have been taken in this 
revised form to render the notes not less critical than before, 
and yet freer and more varied in their contents. The last six 
years, too, have been signally fruitful in the appearance of 
valuable works relating to the Acts, either directly cxegetical 
or subsidiary to that end. The reader will find ample proof 
in the following pages of the extent of my indebtedness to 
these contributions to biblical literature, and at the same 
time, will appreciate the difficulty of using the abundant ma- 
terial with independence and judgment, 
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It his been of some ier\ice to me that since the publica- 
tion of the fir^t edition, I have been enabled to viiit the 
countries in which the biviour ind the apostle'* h\ed, and the 
cro^s giined iti eaihest vittone« The journi-y ha» m\de it 
ten lold more a labor of love to tiate again the footsteps of 
Paul and his associates, and should add &omethmg to the in- 
terpreter's power to unfold the history of then sufteimgs and 
their triumphs. 

Not to render the Commentary too heterogeneous, it has 
seemed best to discard the idea of a supplement for the dis- 
cussion of certain miscellaneous topics, as was proposed at 
first. As a substitute for such an appendage, the points 
which it was designed to embrace have been enlarged upon 
more fully in the present notes, and references have been 
given to appropriate works in which the student who desires 
will find more complete information. I will only add that the 
Greek text has been reviewed more carefully in this edition, 
and, unless I have erred through some inadvertence, all the 
variations which affect the sense materially have been brought 
to the reader's notice. At the suggestion of various friends, 
the Greek words in the notes have been translated in all cases 
where the remarks might otherwise be obscure to the English 
reader, and thus the explanations will be readily understood 
by all into whose hands the work may faU. 

May the Divine blessing rest upon this renewed endeavor 
to illustrate this portion of the Holy Scriptures, 

NiiWTON' Centre, March i, 1S5S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



} 1. The Writer of the Acts. 

The evidence that the book of Acts was written by Luke, to 
whom the Christian world are accustomed to ascribe it, is of a 
three-fold character. It will be sufficient for the object here in 
view merely to indicate the line of argum.ent w^hich establishes 
the correctness of that opinion. A more complete and systematic 
view of the evidence must bo songht in works which treat pro- 
fessedly of the formation and transmission of the Canon of the 
Scriptures. 

In the first place, we have the explicit testimony of the early 
Christian writers, that Lnke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. 
IrenEeus, who became bishop of Lyons in A. D. 178, and who 
was born so early that he was intimate with those who had seen 
the apostles, says expressly that Lnko was the avithor of the 
Acts ; he quotes fro h" ' in 1 1 ' 

place, gives a distinc 
book (Adv. HEBres. 
work as a matter whi 
no one of his contem 
the generation whic 
we have only a few 
contain expressions' 
all critics, pre-snppo 
respecting the write T 
have been at varian vi 
Christian Scriptiu-es h d 

1 See the passages, i K 
Canons, p. IGl sq,, in La 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

eaily period. The next witness is Clemens of Alexandria, who 
flourished about A. D. 190. This father not only speaks of Luke 
as having composed the Acts, in his Stromata (Lib. 5), hut is 
known to have written a commentary on it, which has not been 
preserved. Tertullian, who lived about A. D. 200, offers the 
same testimony. He has not only quoted the Acts repeatedly, 
hut named Luke as the author, in such a way as makes it evi- 
dent that he merely followed in this the universal opinion of his 
ago (De Jejun. c. 10; Be Prfescript Hroret: c. 22; De Bapt. c. 
10, etc,). Eusebius wrote about A. D. 325. He has recorded 
both his own belief and that of his time, in the following impor- 
tant statement : " Luke, a native of Antioch, by profession a 
physician, was mostly Paul's companion, though he associated 
not a little with the other apostles. He has lefl ua examples of 
the art of healing souls, which he acquired from the apostles, in 
two divinely inspired books ; first, in the Gospel which he testi- 
fies to have written according to what eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the w^ord delivered to him from the beginning, all which, 
aiso, he says that he investigated from the first ;^ and, secondly, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which he composed, not from report, 
as in the other case, but according to his own personal observa- 
tion." (Hist Eccl 3. 4.) 

It would be superfluous to prasue this testimony further. It 
may be proper to add, that no trace of any opposition to it, or dis- 
sent from it, has come down to us from the first ages of the 
church. Some of the early heretical sects, it is tn^e, as the Mar- 
cionites, Manicheans, Severians, rejected the religious authority 
of the Acts ; but as they did this because it contradicted their 
peculiar views, and as they admitted without question the source 
from which their opponents claimed to receive it, their rejection 
of the book, under such circumstances, becomes a conclusive tes- 
timony to its genuineness. 

In the second place, the relation in which the Acts of the 
Apostles stands to the Gospel which is ascribed to Luke, proves 
that the author of the two productions must be the same individ- 
ual The writer introduces his work as a continuation or second 
part of a previous history, and dedicates it to a certain Theophi- 
lus, who can be no other than the person for whose special in- 
formation the Gospel was written. As to the identity of the 
writer of the Acts with the writer of the Gospel attributed to 

' As the relative may be neuter or n 
Greek to be, all lohom he accompanied ; bi 
renders (lie other the more obvious transla 
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Luke, no well-founded question has been, or can be, raised. 
Consequently, the entire mass of testimony which proves that 
Luke the Evangelist wrote the Gospel which bears his name, 
proves Avith equal force that he wrote also the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Thus the Acts may be traced up to Luke, through two 
independent series of witnesses. And it may be confidently 
asserted, that, ujiless the combined historical evidence from this 
twofold source be admitted as conclusive in support of Luke's 
claim to the authorship of the Acts, there is then no ancient book 
in the world, the'anthor of which can ever be ascertained by us. 
In the third place, the literary peculiarities which distinguish 
the Gospel of Lukcmark also the composition of the Acts, and 
show that it must have come from the same hand. The argu- 
ment here is founded on a different relation of the Gospel to the 
Acts from that to which wo have just adverted. Luke being 
acknowledged as the author of the Gospel, we know from that 
soiuce what the characteristics of his style are ; and it is main- 
tained that these re-appear in the Acts to such an extent, that 
we can account for the agreement only by referring the two pro- 
ductions to the same writer. The reality of the resemblance 
here asserted ia conceded by critics of every name. It will be 
necessary to restrict the illustration of it to a few examples.' In. 
Luke's Gospel, verbs compounded with prepositions arc more 
numerous than in the other Evangelists ; they are found in the 
same proportion in the Acts. Matthew has <tvv three times, 
Mark five times, John three times, or, according to another read- 
ing, but t^vice ; while Luke employs it in his Gospel twenty-fom- 
times, and in the Acts fifly-one limes. Luke has used airas in 
his two hooks thirty-five times ; whereas it occurs in all the 
others but nine times. xopeueo-Jai is found in the Gospel forty- 
nine times, and in the Acts thirty-eight times, but is rarely found 
in other parts of the New Testament. The construction of 
tlTTttv and XaXciv with Trpds, instead of the dative of the person 
addressed, is confined almost exclusively to Luke. No other 
writer, except John ui a few instances, ever says flweLV irpos, and 
AaXeij' jrpos occurs out of Luke's writings only in 1 Cor. 14, 6 ; 
Heb. 5, 5 and 11, 18. As in Luke's Gospel, so in the Acts we 

1 They are drawn toit, more or less fullj, in (jeroiiorf's Beitraege, p 160 aq ; 
Crednor's Einleitung in das nens Teatament, p 130 sq , Efirard s Knttk der 
evangelischen Goachiehte, p. 671, ed. 1850, Guencke's GJesammtgesdiichte dea 
N. T., p. 166 sq. ; Leltebnsch'a Composition nnd Entstthung dir Apostelee- 
Echichto, p. 37 eq. ; Hiid Dr, Davidson's Introdm-tion to the New Testament, 
Vol. I. p. 190, and Vol. II. p. 8. 
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have EL characteristic use of Se Kat to express emphasis or grada- 
tion, a similar use of koI aiWs or airoi, the insertion of the neuter 
article before interrogative sentences, the omission of Se after /iiv 
oJli', the uniform preference of 'ItpoiwaX^^u. to 'lepoo-oXu/iux, and still 
others. Credner, in his Introduction to the New Testament, has 
enumerated not fewer than sixty-five distinct idioms which he 
considers as peculiar to Luke's diction as compared with that of 
the other New^ Testament writers ; and nearly aU these he points 
out as occiorring at the same time both in the Gospel and the 
Acts. It is impossible, then, to doubt, unless vfo deny that any 
confidence can be placed in this species of criticism, that, if 
Luhe wrote the Gospel which we accredit to him, he must have 
written also the Acts. 



} 2. BioGJiAFHicAL Sketch or Luke. 

According to Ensebius, as already quoted, and Jerome, who 
may be supposed to represent the opinion of their times, Luke 
was a native of Antioch. As he appears in the Acts to have 
spent so much time at Phihppi, some modem writers have con- 
jectured that he may have been a native or inhabitant of that 
city. The historical testimony deserves more regard than an 
inference of that nature. That he wus a Gentile by birth appears 
to be certain from Col. 4, 11. 14, where Paul distinguishes him 
from those whom he denominates ol oi^es Ik xepiro/t^. His for- 
eign extraction is confirmed also by the character of his style, 
which approaches nearer to the standard of classical Greek than 
that of any other writer of the New Testament, with the excep- 
tion of the apostle Paul. This feature of his language renders it 
probable that he was of Greek origin. Some have inferred this 
also from his Greek name ; but it was not uncommon for Jew^, 
as well as Komans and other foreigners, to assume such names 
at this period. Whether he was a proselyte to Judaism before 
his conversion to Christianity, or not, is a question on which 
critics- differ. The supposition that he adopted &st the Jewish 
rehgion, and had done so perhaps in early life, accounts best for 
his intimate acquaintance with the opinions and customs of the 
Jews, his knowledge of the Septuagint, and the degree of Hebra- 
istic tendency which shows itself in his style. It appears from 
Col. 4, 14, that Luke was a physician ; and the general voice of 
antiquity, in accordance with that passage, represents him as 
having belonged to the medical profession. The effect of his fol- 
lowing such an employment can be traced, as many critics think, 
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in various passages of Luke's writings ; comp. the Note on 28, 8. 
The fact that he was trained to anch a pursuit, that he was a 
man, therefore, of culture and observing habits of mind, is an im- 
portant circnmstance. It has been justly remarked, that, as 
many of the miracles w^hich the first promnlgators of the gospel 
wrought in coniirniation of its truth were cases of the healing of 
maladies, Luke, by virtue of his medical skUl and experience, 
was rendered peculiarly competent to judge of the reality of such 
miracles.' 

Of the manner in which the writer of the Acts was brought to 
a knowledge of the gospel, we have no information. The sug- 
gestion of some of the later fathers, that he was one of the 
seventy disciples, ia not only without ground, but opposed to his 
own statement in the introduction of his Gospel, where he dis- 
tinguishes himself from those who had been personal attendants 
on the ministry of Christ. It is evident that, after his conversion, 
he devoted himself to public Christian labors, for the most part 
in connection with the apostle Paul, whom he accompanied from 
place to place, and aided in his efforts for the extension of the 
gospel. The first explicit allusion which he makes to himself 
occurs in 16, 10 sq,, where he gives an account of the apostle's 
departure from Troas to Macedonia. In that passage Luke em- 
ploys the first person plural, and thus shows that he was one of 
the companions of Paul on that occasion. He goes with the 
apostle from Troas to Philippi, and speaks of himself again in 
20, 6, as one of the several individuals who sailed with Paul 
from the same city on his last journey to Jerusalem. "Whether 
Luke had been separated from Paul during the interval, or re- 
mained with him, cannot be certainly known. It is eminently 
characteristic of the sacred writers, that they keep themselves 
out of view in their narratives. Hence some have argued that 
we are not to infer that Luke was necessarily absent when he 
employs the third person, but rather that it was a sort of inadver- 
tence, as it were, against his design, that he has now and then 
disclosed his personal connection with the history. The other 
opinion is the surer one. We cannot be certain that Luke was 
in the company of Paul, except at the times when his language 
shows that he was personally concerned in what he relates. It 
is clear, even according to this view, that Lnke, in addition to his 
accompanying Paul on his first journey from Troaa to Philippi, 

I I have made no allusion in tlie text to 3 Cor. 8, 18 ; for it is barelj possible 
that the author of our narrative can be meant there as " the brothei' whoso praise 
is in all the churches." Sco De Wntto's noie on Ihat passage in hia Exegetisches 
Handbnch sum N. Testament. 
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remained with him, -without any known intenuption, from the 
period of his leaving Philippi the second time to the end of his 
career. He goes with the apostle to Jerusalem, where the latter 
was apprehended and given np to the custody of the Eomans 
(20, 6 sq. ; 21, 1 sq.) ; he speaks of himself as still with him at 
the close of his imprisonment at Cseaarea (27, 1) ; proceeds with 
him on his voyage to Rome (37, 1 sq.) ; and, as we see from 
the Epistles which Paul wrote while in that city, continued to 
be associated with him down to the latest period of his life of 
which any record remains. The apostle mentions Luke as 
residing with him at Rome in Col. 4, 14 ; PhiL v. 24 ; and in 
2 Tim. 4, 11, Of his subsequent history, nothing authentic has 
been preserved. " The traditions which relate to this period are 
uncertain and contradictory. According to Gregory Nazianzen,' 
whom several later writers follow, he suffered martyrdom ; ac- 
cording to others, and those whose testimony has greater weight, 
he died a natural death. 

4 3. AnTHBNTiciTY OP THE Acts. 

The foregoing sketch shows us how ample were Luke's means 
of information in regard to the subjects of which his history 
treats. Of most of the events which he has recorded, he was an 
eye-witness. The materials which compose the body of the 
work lay ivithin the compass of his own personal knowledge. 
The particulars which he communicates respecting Paul's hfe 
and labors before his own acquaintance with him, he could have 
learned, at a subsequent period, in his intercourse with that 
apostle. Hia extensive joumeyings could hardly fail to have 
brought him into connection with most of the other persons who 
appear as actors in the history. Some of his information he 
derived, no doubt, from written sources. The official documents 
which he has inserted (15, 23 sq. ; 23, 26 sq.) were public, and 
could have been copied. We assume nothing at variance with 
the habits of antiquity in supposing that the more extended dis- 
courses and speeches, which Luke himself did not hear, may 
have been noted down by others at the time of their delivery, or 
soon afterwards, while the impression made by them wns still 
vivid. If the writer of the Acts had any occasion for the use of 
such reports, his travels from one country to another must have 
given him access to the persons who could furnish them.' 
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We are to recollect, furtlier, tliat the declaration which Luke 
mates at the commencement of his Gospel applies equally to the 
Acts. It was his habit, as we learn there, to avail himself of 
every possible somxje of inquiry, in order to ascertain the certainty 
of w^hat he wrote. With such opportunities at his command, and 
with such a character for diligence in the use of them, the writer 
of the Acts, considered simply in the light of an ordinary histo- 
rian comes before us with every title to confidence which can be 
asserted in behalf of the best accredited human testimony. 

But this is not all. We have not only every reason to regard 
the history of Luke as authentic, because he wrote it with such 
facilities for knowong the truth, but because we find it sustaining 
its credit under the severest scrutiny to which it is possible that 
an ancient work should be subjected. 

First. This history has been confronted with the Epistles of 
the New Testament; and it has been shown as the result, that 
the incidental correspondences between them and the Acts are 
numerous and of the most striking kind. They are such as pre- 
clude the supposition of their being the result either of accident 
or design. It is impossible to Eiccount for them, unless we admit 
that the transactions which Lute records reaUy took place in the 
manner that he has related. It is the object of Paleys Horte 
Paulinse to develop tliis argument ; and the demonstration of the 
truth of the Acts, and of the New Testament in general, which 
he has furnished in that work, no objector has ever attempted to 
refute. 

Secondly, The speeches in the Acts which purport to have 
been delivered hy Peter, Paul, and James, have been compared 
with the known productions of these men ; aiid it is found that 
they exhibit an agreement with them, in point of thought and 
expression, which the supposition of their common origin would 
lead us to expect. The speeches attributed to Peter contaui 
peculiar phrases and ideas, which impart a characteristic similar- 
ity to them as compared with the other speeches, and which 
appear again in his Epistles, but in no other portion of the New 
Testament, In like manner, the speeches of Paul evince an 
affinity both to each other and to his Epistles, in the recurrence 
of favorite words, modes of construction, and turns of thought, 
such as belong to no other writer. We have but one address 

ploys the first person plural from a Msiory of Paul's missionary labors written bj 
Timothy ; see the note on 20, 6. Among the writers who haye sboivii the anten- 
ttbleness of that hypothesis, are Ebrard, Kritit, u. s. w,, p. 732 sq. ; Lckebuseli. 
Composition, u. s. iv., p. 131 sq, ; iind Davidson, Introduction, Vol, II, p. 9 sq. 
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from James, but even here we discover striking points of connec- 
tion with the Epistie which bears his name. Occasion will be 
taken, in the course of the Commentary, to illustrate this pecu- 
liar feature of the history. 

Thirdly. We have a decisive test of the trustworthiness of 
Luke in the consistency of his statements and aUusions with the 
information which contemporary writers have given us respect- 
ing the age in which he hved and wrote. The history which we 
read in the Acts connects itself at numerous points with the 
social customs of different and distant nations ; with the fluctu- 
ating civO aftairs of the Jews, Greeks, and Eomans ; and with 
geographical or political divisions and arrangements, which were 
constantly undergoing some change or modification, Through 
all these circumstances, which imderhe Luke's narrative from 
commencement to end, he pursues his way without a single 
instance of contradiction or collision. Examples of the most 
unstudied harmony with the compheated relations of the times 
present themselves at every step. No writer who was conscious 
of fabricating his story would have hazarded such a number of 
minute allusions, since they increase so immensely tlie risk of 
detection ; and still leas, if he had ventured upon it, could he 
have introduced them so skilfully as to baffle every attempt to 
discover a single well-founded instance of ignorance or oversight. 
It adds to the force of the argument to remark, that in the pages 
of Luke every such allnsion faOs from him entirely without effort 
or parade. It never strikes the reader as far-fetched or contrived. 
Every incident, every observation, flows naturally out of the pro- 
gress of the narrative. It is no exaggeration to say, that the 
well-informed reader, who will study carefuUy the book of the 
Acts, and compare the incidental notices to be found on almost 
every page with the geography and the political history of the 
times, and with the customs of the different cotmtries in which 
the scene of the transactions is laid, will receive an impression of 
the writer's fidelity and accuracy, equal to tliat of the most forci- 
ble treatises on the truth of Christianity. 

The objections which sceptical writers have urged against the 
authenticity of the Acts relate chiefly to the supernatural charac- 
ter of its narrations. It does not belong to the province of Bibli- 
cal criticism to reply to such objections. They have adduced 
also a few instances of alleged offence against Idstory, or chron- 
ology, or archEeology ; but these result from an unnecessary inter- 
pretation. We may understand the passages which are said to 
contain the inconsistency in a different manner, and thus remove 
entirely the occasion for it 
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i 4. Object and Plan or the Book. 

The common title of the Acts — ■irpd^tv; tSiv dirooTo\iov — is 
ancient, but is supposed generally to have been prefixed, not by 
the author, but by sonae later hand. It is read differently in dif- 
ferent manuscripts. It is too comprehensive to describe accu- 
rately the contents of the book. The writer's object, if we are to 
judge of it from what he has performed, must have been to fur- 
nkh a sitmmary history of the origin, gradual increase, and ex- 
tension of the Christian church, through the instrumentality 
chiefly of the apostles Peter and Paul. In fact, w^e have not a 
complete history, but a compendium merely of the labors of these 
two apostles, vi-ho were most active in their efforts to advance 
the gospel, while the other apostles arc only referred to or named 
incidentally in connection with some particular occurrence. It 
is not to be supposed that Luke has recorded all the facts which 
were known to him respecting the early spread of Christianity. 
On what principle he proceeded in making his selection from the 
mass of materials before him, we cannot decide with certainty. 
He may have been influenced in part by the personal relation 
which he sustained to the individuals introduced, and the events 
described by him. It is still more probable, that the wants of 
the particular class of readers whom he had in view may have 
shaped, more or less consciously, the course of his narrative ; and 
these readers, in the absence of any surer indication, we may 
consider as represented by Theophihis, who was, in all proba- 
bility, a convert from heathenism. (See note on 1, 1.) 

In writing for such readers, we should expect that Luke would 
lean towards those aspects of the history which illustrated the 
design of God in reference to the heathen ; their right to partici- 
pate in the blessings of the gospel without submitting to the 
forms of Judaism ; the conflict of opinion which preceded the full 
recognition of this right, and the success more particularly of 
those apostolic labors which were performed in behalf of heathen 
countries. It cannot be denied that the contents of the Acts 
exhibit a predilection for this class of topics; and to that extent 
the book may be said to have been written in order to illustrate 
the unrestricted nature of the blessings of the gospel. On the 
other hand, it should be observed that this predilection is merely 
sixcli as would spring naturally from the writer's almost uncon- 
scious sympathy with his Gentile readers, and is by no means so 
marked as to authorize us, according to the view of some writers. 
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to impute to him any thing like a formal purpose to trace the 
relation of Judaism, to Christianity. 

In accordance with this trait of the Acts here alluded to, we 
have a very particular accotiiit of the manner in which Peter was 
freed from his Jewish scruples. The reception of the iirst hea- 
then converts into the chitrch is related at great length. The 
proceedings of the council at Jerusalem, with reference to the 
question whether circumcision should be permanent, occupy one 
of the leading chapters of the book. And the individual of the 
apoatlcs who preached chiefly to the Gentiles, and introduced 
the gospel most extensively into heathen countries, is the one 
whom the writer has made the central object of his history, and 
whose course of labor he has described in the fullest manner. 

Luke has pursued no formal plan in the arrangement of the 
Acts. The subject of his history, however, divides itself natu- 
rally into two principal parts. The first part treats of the apos- 
tolic labors of Peter, and hence particularly of the spread of 
Christianity among the Jews, occupying the first twelve chap- 
ters ; the second, of the labors of Paul, and hence the promulga- 
tion of the gospel in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Eome, occu- 
pying the remaining cliapters. But the book contains other 
topics which are related to these only in a general way. The 
following division marks out to view the difierent sections more 
distinctly. 1, Outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
and the antecedent circumstances. 2. Events relating to the 
progress of the gospel in Judea and Samaria, 3. The transition 
of the gospel to the heathen, in the conversion of Cornelius and 
others. 4. The call of the apostle Paul, and his first missionary 
tour. 5. The apostolic council at Jerusalem. 6. The second 
missionary toiu- of Paul. 7. His third missionaiy tour, and his 
apprehension at Jerosalem. 8. His imprisonment at Ctesarea, 
and voyage to Rome. 

{ 5. Time and Place op Weiting the Acts. 

The time when the Acts was written could not have been far 
distant from that of the termination of Paul's imprisonment at 
Rome, mentioned at the close of the history. The manner in 
which Luke speaks of that imprisonment implies clearly, that, at 
the time when he wrote, the apostle's condition had changed ; 
that he was no longer a prisoner, either because he had been lib- 
erated, or because he had been put to death. 

It does not affect the present question whether we suppose 
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that he was imprisoned hvice, or only once {see note on 38, 31j. 
If we suppose that he was set at liberty, we have then a most 
natural explanation of the ahnipt close of the book, in the fact 
that Luke published it just at the time of the apostle's release ; 
or so soon after that event, Uiat the interval furnished nothing 
new which he deemed it important to add to the history. On the 
other hand, if -we suppose that Paul's captivity terminated in his 
martyrdom, it is not easy to account for the writer's silence re- 
specting hia death, except on the ground that itwas so recent and 
so well known in the circle of his readers, that they did not need 
the information. Thus, in both cases, the time of writing the 
Acts would coincide very nearly with the end of the Roman cap- 
tivity of which Luke has spoken. 

The question arises now. Do we know the time when that 
captivity ended, ^vhether it may have been by acquittal or death. 
Here we must depend upon the surest chronological data which 
exist, though it is not pretended that they are certain. Accord- 
ing to a computation which has received the assent of most 
critics, Paul was brought as a prisoner to Rome in the year A. D. 
61 or 62. In the yeai- 64 followed the conflagration in that city, 
wliioh was kindled by the agency of Nero, but which, for the 
sake of averting the odium of the act fiom himself, he cliarged 
on the Christians. This led to the first Christian persecution, so 
called, which is mentioned by Tacitus (Annal. 15. 44), Suetonius 
(Ner. 16), and possibly Juvenal (Sertn. 1. 146 sq.). If now Paul 
was set at liberty after his confinement of two years, it must have 
been just before the commencement of Nero's persecution, tlial 
is, in the year A. D. 63, or near the beginning of 64. But if, 
according to the other supposition, the two years were not com- 
pleted until the persecution commenced, he must, in all probabil- 
ity, as the leader of the Christian sect, have soon shared the 
common fate, and so have been put to death about the year 64, 
Hence we may consider this date, or the close of A. D. 63, as not 
improbably the time when Luke wrote, or at least published, the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

But if Luke wrote the book thus near the expiration of the two 
j'ears that Paid was a prisoner at Eome, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he wrote it in that city. This was also the opinion of 
many of the early Christian fathers. The probability of tliis con- 
clusion is greatly strengthened by the fact, that Luke makes no 
mention of Paul's hberation, or martyrdom, as the case may have 
been. At Eome, every reader of the apostle's history knew of 
course what the result of his captivity there vras; and if Luke 
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wrote it at that place, the absence of any allusion to his fate 
would not seem to be so very surprising. On the contrary, if 
Luke wrote it at a distance from the scene of the apostle's cap- 
tivity, the omission woold be much more extraordinary. 



j 6. Chkonologt op the Acts. 



The subject of the chronology of the Acts is attended still 
with unceitainties, ■which no efforts of critical labor have been 
able wholly to remove. " After all the combinations," says 
Schott,! " which the ingeniuty of scholars has enabled them to 
devise, and all the fulness of historical learning which they have 
applied to the subject, it has been impossible to arrive at results 
which are satisfactory in all respects." The source of the diffi- 
culty is, that the notations of time are for the most part entirely 
omitted ; or, if they occur here and there, are contained in gen- 
eral and indefinite expressions. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, with endeavoring to fix the dates of a few leading 
events, which may be ascertained with most certainty; and must 
then distribute the other contents of the book with reference to 
these, on the basis of such incidental intimations as may be 
found to exist, or of such probable calculations as we may be 
able to form. 

1. Tlie Year of PaiiPs Conversion. 
The date of this event is very uncertain ; but an attempt has 
been made to approximate to it by means of the following combi- 
nation. In Gal. 1, 15-18, it is stated that Paul went up to Jeru- 
salem from Damascus three years from the time of his conver- 
sion ; and we learn from 2 Cor. 11, 33, that Damascus^ when 
Paul made his escape from it on that occasion, was in the hands 
of Aretas, king of Arabia. As this city belonged to the Romans, 
it is remarkable that it should have been, just at that time, 
wrested from them ; and the circumstances under which such an 
event took place must have been peculiar. It is conjectured that 
a juncture like this may have led to that occurrence. Joseplms 
relates that an army of Herod Antipas had been defeated about 
this time by Aretas, king of Arabia. Upon this, the Emperor 
Tiberius, who was a friend and ally of Herod, directed Vitellius, 
Koman Governor of Syria, to collect an adecniate force, and to 

' Erortenini! einiger chronoIogiBchon Pankta in der Lebensgeschichte doB 
Apostol Paul, i 1. 
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take Areta<i pnsoner, or slay him in the attempt. Before Vitel- 
iiua coiild execute this order, news came that the emperor was 
dead and as a Lon'-equence of this, the mihtary preparations on 
foot -w ere suspended. This sudden respite afforded Aretas an 
opportunity to march upon Damascus, and reduce it to his pos- 
session. The city, however, supposing him to have become 
master of it, could not have remained long in his power. We 
iind that the difficulties with Arabia were all adjusted in the first 
years of the reign of Cahgula, the successor of Tiberius, i. e. 
within A. D. 37-39; and the policy of the Eomajjs would lead 
them, of course, to insist on the restoration of so important a 
place as Damascus. If now we place the escape of Paul in the 
last of these years (so as to aiTord time for the incidental delays), 
and deduct the three years during which he had been absent 
from Jerusalem, we obtain A. D. 36 as the probable epoch of the 
apostle's conversion. It is in favor of this conclusion, says Nean- 
der, that it gives us an interval neither too long nor too short for 
the events w^hich took place in the church between the ascen- 
sion of Christ and the conversion of Paul. Among others who 
fix upon the same year, or vary from it but one or two years, may 
he mentioned Eiehhom, Hug, Hcmsen, Schott, Guerickc, Meyer, 
De Wette, Anger,' Ebrard, Alford, Howson." This date deter- 
mines that of Stephen's martyrdom, which took place, appa- 
rently, not long before Paul's conversion, and also that of Paul's 
flrst journey to Jerusalem, and his subsequent departure to 
Tarsus. 

2. The Death of Herod Agrippa. 

This occurred at Csesarea in the year A. D. 44. The state- 
ments of Josephus are decisive on this point He says that 
Agrippa, who, imder Caligula, had reigned o\er only a part of 
Palestine, received the entire sovereignty of his grandfather, 
Herod the Great, on the accession of Claudius, viz jn the year 
A. D. 41 {Antt. 19. 5. 1) ; and further, that at the time of his 
death he had completed the third year after this extension of his 
power (Antt. 19. 8. 2). This date fixes the position of several 
other important events ; such as the execution of Jime<! the 
elder, the arrest and deliverance of Peter, the return of Paul to 

' Do tenipomm in Actis Apostolorum ratione, p. 121 aq. 

* Wieseler (Chronologie dos Apostolisehen Zeitalters, pp, 175-213) aseigna 
Paul's conversion to A. D. 40. It was gratifying to me to find that, ivitli this 
eicoption, all his other dates agree with tlioso whieli I liad. been ltd lo adopt 
before consulting his able treatise. 
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Antioch from his second visit to Jerusalem, and his departure on 
his &st missionary e 



3. The Third Journey of Paul to Jerusalem. 
In Gal. 2, 1, the apostle speaks of going up to Jerusalem after 
fourteen years, which are to be computed, in all probability, from 
the time of his conversion- It has been made a question, 
whether this journey is to be understood as the second or tliird 
of the several journeys which Paul is mentioned in the Acts as 
having made to Jerusalem. The general opinion is, that it 
should be understood of the third ; first, because the object of 
that journey, as stated in 15, I sq., coincides exactly with that 
which occasioned the one mentioned in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ; and, secondly, because the circumstances which are de- 
scribed as having taken place in connection with the journey in 
15, 1 sq., agree so entirely with those related in the Epistle.' 
Supposing, then, the identity of the two journeys to be estab- 
lished, we add the fourteen years already mentioned to the date 
of Paul's conversion, viz. 36, and we have A. D. 50 as the year 
when he went np to Jerusalem the third time after he had be- 
come a Christian.2 With this year coincides that of holding the 
Council at Jerusalem. Paul departed on his second missionary 
tour soon after his return to Antioch from tliis third visit to Jeru- 
salem; and hence w^e are enabled to assign that second tour to 
the year A. D. 51. 

4. The Procuratorship of Felix. 
The time of this officer's recall, on being superaeded by Fes- 
tus (see 24, 27), is assigned by most critics to the year A. D. 60 
or 61. The names of both these men are well known in secular 
history ; hvX it so happens that we meet with only indirect state- 
ments relating to the point which concerns us here. It is gen- 

' TliB reasons foe this conclusion ate welt stated bj Hemsen, in his Der Apos- 
(el Paulns, u. s, w., p. 52 aq., translated by the writer in the Chi'jstinn Kericw, 1841, 
p. 66 sq. Dr. Davidson has discnssed the question with the same r suit * his 
IntrodnetioD, Vol. II. pp. 112-122. See, also, Gonjbeare ajid H vo Lf nd 
Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 539 sq., (2d ed.) and Jowett on d lit a 
p. 252. 

^ It is proper to apprise the reader that some reckon the four e n ear n 
Gal. S, 1, from the apostle's first return to Jerusalem (Ga!. I, 18) a d that 
ease hie third journey to tbat city would be dated three years later B t few 
comparatively adopt this yiew. The apostle's conTersion is the gover iing epoch, 
to which the mind of tlie reader naturally turns back from Gal. 2, 1 , as well as 
from Gal, 1, 18. 
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erally agreed tliat tlicse statements justify the following opinion. 
It is certain that Fehx conld not have been reeahed later than 
the year 62. Josephus states (Antt 20, 8. 9) that Felix, soon 
after his return to Borne, was accused before the emperor, by a 
deputation from the Jews in Palestine, of maiadministration 
while in office, and that he would have been condeimied had it 
not been for the influence of his brother PaUas, who stood high 
at that time in the favor of Nero. This Pallas now, according to 
Tacitus (Ann. 14, 65), was poisoned by Nero in the year 62. 
The only circumstance which impairs the certainty of this con- 
clusion is tiiat Tacitus states (inn. 13. 14) that Pallas had lost 
the favor of Nero some time before this, and had been entirely 
removed from public business. Hence some have placed the 
appointment of Festns as successor of Felix several years earlier 
than A. D. 61. But there is reason to beiieve that the disgrace of 
which Tacitus speaks may have been only temporary, and that 
Pallas may aftei-wards have recovered his influence with the em- 
peror. Since it is certain, according to Tacitus himself, that the 
death of this favorite did not occur till A. D. 62, it can be more easily 
supposed that Nero was again reconcUed to him than that this 
revengeful tyrant should have suffered him to live several years 
after he had become odious to him. De Wette, Anger, Meyer, 
Wieseler, and others, admit this supposition, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to be entirely natural. 

It is less easy to fix tlie limit on the other side. The general 
belief is that Festus could not have succeeded Felix earlier than 
A. D, 60 or 61. Josephus relates (Antt. 20. 8. 11) that Festus.after 
having entered on his office, permitted a deputation of the Jews 
to repair to Kome, in order to obtain the decision of Nero in a 
controversy between himself and them ; and that Poppsea, the 
wife of Nero, interceded for them, and enabled them to gain 

1 Some, as NeamJor, Wieseler, object to the stxieter sense of ■yaci in the pas- 
sage of Josephus, but it is defended by Suhrader, Meyer, and otiiers, ns tlie more 
ohvlous sense, whether we consider the historical facta or the usage of the word. 
Neander (Pflanzung, u, s. w. Vol. I. p. *93) expresses himself with much hesitation 
respecting this data of the succession of Felix and Festns. It is important, for 
the purpose of laying up in the mind a connected yiow of the history, to settle 
upon the pi'ecise years as nearly as possible ; and we ought not lo deprive our- 
selves of this advantage, merely becaase some of the conclusions, or Iho gronnfls 
of them, cannot be placed entirely beyond doubt. It is admitted that of the dates 
proposed in the above scheme of chronology, the second (that of Herod's death) 
and the last in a lower degree (that of Paul's ai-rival at Rome) avfi the only ones 
that can be brought Ki a state of comparative certainty. In regaid to the others, 
I have not meant to claim for them anythii^ more than the character of an 
approsimation to the truth. 
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their object, But this woman did not become the wife' of Nero 
until the year 62 {Tac. Ann. 14. 49 ; Suet. Ner. 35) ; and hence, 
as Festus must have been in Judea some time before this diffi- 
culty with the Jews arose, and as, after that, some time must 
have elapsed before the case could be decided at Rome, Festug 
may have received his appointment in the year 60 or 61. The 
best recent authorities, as Winer, Do Wette, Anger, Meyer, 
Wieseler, adopt one or the other of these years. 

We reach very nearly the same result from what Josephus 
says of his journey to Rome in behalf of the Jewish priests whom 
Felix had sent thither for trial before his removal from office. 
He informs us in his Life {* 3), that he made this journey in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, and as he was bom in the first 
year of the reign of Caligula, i. e. A. O. 37 (Life, i 1), he visited 
Eome on this occasion about 63. His narrative, without being 
definite, implies that Felix, at this time, had not only been re- 
called, but must have left Palestine two or three years earlier 
than this. Festus wbs the immediate successor of Felix. 

It is the more important to settle as nearly as possible some 
epoch in this portion of the apostle's history, since there would 
be otherwise so much uncertainty as to the mode of arranging 
the events in the long interval between this and Paul's third 
journey to Jerusalem. Upon this date depends the year of the 
apostle's arrest in that city on his fifth and last visit thither, 
before he was sent to Eome. His captivity at Caisarea, which 
followed that arrest, continued two years, and must have com- 
menced in the spring of A. D. 58 or 59. 

5. 77ie Arrival of Paul in Rome. 
The extreme limit beyond which we cannot place this event 
may be regarded as certain. It could not have been later than 
the year 62 ; for after 64, when the Christians at Some began to 
be persecuted by the Roman government, their situation was 
such that the apostle could not have remained there and preached 
the gospel for two years without molestation, as stated by Luke 
at the end of the Acts. It is impossible to obtain a more definite 
result than this from secular history.^ But the date in question 
follows as a deduction from the one considered in the last para- 
graph. It is evident from the Acts, that Paul proceeded to Rome 
almost immediately after the entrance of Festus on his office ■ 
and if this took place in A. D. 60 or 61, he must have arrived in 

mod by T^ BTparroireS^xV " ^8, 16, dependa on 
the note on that passage. 
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Rome early in the spring of 61 or C3. Hence, if he arrived even 
in A. D. 62, he conld have remained two years in captivity, and 
then have regained his freedom (if we adopt that opinion), since 
Nero's persecution of the Christians did not commence till the 
Slimmer of A. D. 64. 



i 7. The Contents in Chronological Oedee. 

A. D. 

33, Ascension of Christ. Appointment of Matthias as an apos- 
tle. Ontpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. The gift of 
tongues conferred. Discourse of Peter. Three thousand 
are converted. — Pilate, under whom the Saviour was 
cruciiied, is still procurator of Judea. Tiberius continues 
emperor till A. D. 37. 

33-35. Peter and John heal the lame man. They are arraigned 
before the Sanhedrim, and forbidden to preach. Death of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The apostles are scourged. Dea- 
cons appointed. Apprehension and martyrdom of Stephen. 
Saul makes havoc of the church. 

36. Persecution scatters the believers at Jerusalem. Philip 
preaches the gospel in Samaria. Hypocrisy of Simon the 
Ma.gian. Baptism of the Eunuch. The word is made 
known in Phranicia, Cyprus, and at Antioch in Syria. 
Christ appears to Saul on the \vay to Damascus. Con- 
veraion of Paul. 

37-39. Paul spends these three years at Damascus and in Arabia. 
During the same time other laborers spread the gospel m 
Judea, Galilee, and along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
— Caligula becomes emperor in A. D. 37. 

39, Paul escapes from Damascus, and goes to Jerusalem for the 
first time since his conversion. Barnabas introduces him 
to the disciples. He remains there fifteen days, but is 
persecuted and departs thence to Tarsus. 

40-43. During this period Paul preaches in Syria and Cilicia. 
Churches are gathered there. iJarnabas is sent to search 
for him, and conducts him to Antioch. In the mean time 
Peter visits Joppa, Lydda, and Cfesarea. Dorcas is re- 
stored to hfe. Cornehus is baptized. Peter defends him- 
self for visiting the heathen. — Claudius becomes emperor 
in the beginning of A. D. 41. On his accession he makes 
Herod Agrippa I. king over all Palestine. 
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44. Paul labora "a whole year" witli Barnabas at Antioch, 

Agabus predicts a famine in Judea. James the elder is 
beheaded at Jerusalem. Peter is cast into prison ; his lib- 
eration and flight. — Herod Agrippa dies at Ctesarea in the 
snmraer of this year. Judea is governed again by pro- 
curators. 

45. Paul goes to Jerusalem the second time, on the alms-ermnd, 

accompanied by Barnabas. He returns to Antioch, and 
under the direction of the Spirit, is set apart by the church 
to the missionary work. In the same year, probably, he 
goes forth with Barnabas ajid Mark on lus first mission to 
the heathen. 

46. 47. He was absent on this tour about two years. He pro- 

ceeds by the way of Seieucia to Salamis and Paphos in 
Cyprus ; at the latter place Sergius Paulus believes, and 
Elymas is struck blind. Crossing the sea, he lands at 
Perga where John Mark abruptly left him. He preaches 
m the synagogue at Antioch. Labors with success at 
Iix)nmm At Lystra he is about to be worshipped as a 
god anl afterward is stoned. Escapes to Derbe. Re- 
traces his way to Perga; sails from Attaleia and comes 
again to Antioch in Syria. 

48, 49 Here he abode it is said, "a long time." We may 
assign these two years to that residence. He extended 
his hbL no doubt, to the neighboring regions. 

50, A] ostolic coun li -^t Jerusalem. Paul makes his third jour- 
ney to that c ty ui company -with Barnabas and others, as 
delegates from the church at Antioch. Returns to Antioch 
with the decrees. Paul and Barnabas separate. 

51-54. The apostle's second missionary tour, Silas, Timothy, 
and Luke are associated with him. Paul revisits the 
churches in Syria and Cilicia. Plants the churches in 
Galatia. At Troas he embarks for Europe, and, among 
other places, visits Philippi, Thessaloniea, Berea, Athens, 
Corinth. In this last city he remained at least a year and 
a half. Labored with Aquila at tent-making, lieft the 
synagogue and preached to Greeks. He is arraigned before 
GaUio. In this city Paul wrote the First and Second 
Epistles to the Thessalonians.' In the spring, probably, 

1 The reasons for assigning (lie different Epiatles to the times ami places mcn- 
tioned are stateil in the body of the Commeniary. 
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of A, D. 54, he leaves Contith emb-ukf it Cenchrea 
tonelies at Ephesus, lands at Cjesarea and from there 
goes for tlie fourth time to Jerusalem and thence to Anti 
och. We may allot three years or three and a half to 
this journey. — Felix became procurator of Judea in A. D. 
52. In A. D. 53, Claudius bestowed on Herod Agrippa 
II., the former tetrarchy of Philip and Lysatiias, with the 
title of king. In A. D. 54, Nero succeeded Claudius as 
emperor. 

54-57. In the autumn of A. D. 54, according to some, or early in 
A. D. 55, according to others, Paul entered on his third 
miasionaiy tour. He goes through Galatia and Phrygia to 
Ephesus, where he spends the greater part of the next 
three years. Just before his arrival, Apollos left Ephesus 
for Corinth. Certain disciples of John are baptized. 
Nearly ah Asia hears the Gospel. The Exorcists defeated. 
An upi-oar at Ephesus. The Asiarchs befriend Paul. 
During this sojourn here, Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and the First Epistle to tlie Corinthians. 
Within the same time he made, probably, a short journey 
to Corinth, either directly across the jEgean, or through 
Macedonia. While on this excursion, some suppose that 
he uTOte the First Epistle to Timothy and after hif return 
to El hesu-, that to Titus, 

58, 50 In the apnng of A D j-i oi perhip', A D o7 (if this 
tour begin m 54) the apostle lea^tf Ephesu-, and pro 
ceeds to Macedonia ^her© he wiites his Second Epistle 
to t! e Coranthnns He spent the summer in that region 
and fra\ elled probably as far h e«t as Hlj^ncum In the 
autumn or early wmter of this -vear he am\es at Corinth 
and remiins there three months The Jews plot hia 
destruction At this time he w^ote the Epistle to the 
Romans In the en'suing spiing he returns thiough 
MicedDuia to Trois -nheie he j reached and broke 
bread. Mnaculous recovery of Eutjchus. At Miletus 
he addressed the Ephesian elders.. Landing at Ptolemais, 
he proceeded to Cfflsarea, and thence to Jerusalem, wliich 
is his fifth and last visit to that city. This journey occu- 
pied about four years. 

58 or 59. At Jerusalem Paul assumes a vow, to conciliate the 
Jewish believers. He is seized by the Jews in the tem- 
ple, but is rescued by Lysias the chiliavch. Speech to 
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the mob from the stairs of the castle. His Eomaa citizen- 
ship saves him from the torture. He stands before the 
Sanhedrim and narrowly escapes with his life. Forty 
Jews conspire against him. Lysias sends him as a state- 
prisoner to Felix at Csesarea. 

59-61. His captivity here continues two years. He pleads his 
cause before Felix, who detains him in the hope of a 
bribe. The Jews renew their charge against him before 
Festus. Paul is compelled to appeal to Caisar. He 
speaks in the presence of king Agrippa, and is pronounced 
innocent. — Felix was superseded by Festus in A. D. 60 
or 61. 

62-64. In the autumn of A. D. 60 or 61, Paul embarked at 
Cffisarea for Rome, and arrived there early in the follow- 
ing spring. He remains in custody two years. During 
this period he wTote the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, PhiUppians, Philemon, and, if he snIFered martyr- 
dom at this time, the Second Epistle to Timothy, just 
before his death. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, probably, in this latter part of the apostle's hfe. 
Most of those who maintaui that Paul was imprisoned 
twice at Kome, suppose (the correct opinion, as it seems 
to me) that he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and 
that to Titus, in the interval between his first and second 
captivity, and his Second Epistle to Timothy in the near 
prospect of his execution, after his second arrest. 
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FOB THE liEADEK. 



The works on thti Groek l!iiif!;uiige to which most fi'cqiK'iit rcfuvcnoo 1ms lii>tfn 
made, hi-c tho following : — 

W., WisBn's Gi-aiitmaiii: des neutestamentlkkai SpiaehiiHoms, Ei-fth edition, 
1855 {tlio (livisious in tlio English Traoslalion, fourth edition, floinetimca differ). 

S., I'lcup. StuaBt's Grammar of the New I'estameM Diakct, scftoml edition. 

K., Kuehnek's Greek Grammar, tcanslalod liy Edivania and Tiijlor. 

C., Cbosbt's Greek Grammar, 

B., Buttmann'b, Eobinsoft's Translation. 

Mt., MATTHiai's, third edition of the original, or Blomfietd's Translatioo. 

Green's Gr,, Grammar o/t&eN.T. Dialect by T.S Green (London 1842). 

Bemh. Synt., Bebnqakdt'8 Wisseiischaftlkhe Ssnlax. 

Hart. Partlii., HiHTUJia'a Lehre von den Partikdn, a. s. IB. 

Kl. Devr., Dbvahiub de Gr. Ling. Particalis edidit Klotz. 

Lob, PhrjTi., Phrynichi Eclogae Nomimim edidit Lobbck. 

Tittra, Syniii., Tiumasn de Syruntymia in N. Tesiamento. 

Pape Lex., HandwSrterbach der Griechiadim Sprache, von Dn. W. PArE 
(BrauilBSchweig 1842). 

K. and P. lejt., Passow, HandwHrterback der Gr Spriu'he ncu 
von Dr. Kosi raid Dr. Palm [Leipzig 1841 5b) 

Some other names, especially those of Lommeiitators or 
often, OS well as titles of books quoted often 1 m been all l 
Budi contractions will be found at the end of llie volume 
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CHAPTER I. 

Verses 1— S. Relation of the Acts to the Gospel of L'xke. 

V. 1. fi-fv, solitarium, i. e., ■without any following S^, This omis- 
sion, which oeoura in the best -writers, is very common in this 
book; see v. 18; 3, 13; 19,4; 26, 4, etc. K i 322. E, 4 ; W. * 
63. 1. 2. e. The writer frames the clause in whieh he refers to 
his first history (fi^f). ^^ if ^^ had intended to add here (Se) that 
he would now relate how extensively the name of Jesus had been 
made known, and by what means. Being led by the allusion 
to the ascension of Christ to state the circumstances of that 
event, he drops the proposed antithesis, and leaves the subject 
of the book to nnfold itself from the course of the narrative. — 
xp5rov stands for the stricter wp^rtpov, like the interchange oi first 
and yorraer in English ; comp. John 1,15,30; 15, 18 ; and per- 
haps Luke 2, 2. — 'Koyov, history, as in Herod. (6. 19), and thence 
onward, — ©eoi^iXe. He appears from Luke 1, 3 to have been a 
man of rank, since Kparum, when prefixed in the Acts to the name 
of a person, refers not to character, but to station ; see 23, 26 ; 
24, 3 ; 26, 25. From the fact that Lnke wrote his Gospel con- 
fessedly for Gentile readers, and that both there and here he has 
imiformly supplied such information respecting Jewish customs 
and places as they would need, we may conclude that Tlieophilus 
belonged to that class of readers, and that he was not, therefore, 
a Jew, or a resident in Palestine. The manner in which the 
book tenninates (see Introduct., p. 21), favors the supposition 
that he may have lived at Rome, or in Italy. Some have urged 
5 i'iS) 
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it as an argument for tliat opinion, that Luke has merely enu- 
merated the names of places in Italy as if his readers were fa- 
miliar with thera ; but the proof is not conclusive. He takes for 
granted a similar knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor and 
Greece. He inserts no, explanatory notices in this part of the 
history, unless wc are to except 16, 12 ; 27, 12. — <uv -^p^aro, k. t. 
X., which Jesus both (Md and taught from, the beginning, viz. of his 
career. — Siv stands by attraction for a. ripiaro carries back the 
miadtothe commencement of the Saviour's history, and is equiv- 
alent in sense to e^ Vw*- Hence this verb marks the limit of the 
narrative in one direction, as ojyjt ^ ij/iep"* does in the other. 
This adverbial sense belongs iisnally to the participle (Mt. } 556), 
but may be admitted also in the verb. (Hmph.^ adopts this an- 
alysis in his 2d ed.) It gives the same result, though less directly, 
if we consider the expression as elliptical : which he began and 
proceeded both to do, etc. ; comp. v. 22 ; Matt. 20, 8; Luke 23, 5. See 
W. { 66. 1. c. Other explanations have been proposed. Meyer 
finds in it an im.plied contrast between the labors of Clnist and 
those of the apostles ; he laid the foundation — they were to build 
upon it and finish what he began. This seems to me far-fetched. 
(But in his last edition Meyer retracts this opinion, and says justly 
that 'IijiToSs with that contrastive force would naturally precede 
the verb.) Olshansen thinks that Luke intended to suggest by 
^piaro, tliat Christ only commenced his work on earth — that he 
still continues, and will complete it in heaven. Baumgarten^ (p. 
8 sq.) contends for the same view, and deduces from it w^hat he 
supposes to be Luke's special design in writing the Acts, viz. to 
represent the Saviour after his ascension £^ still acting through 
the apostles, and thus carrying forward, by their agency, the 
merely incipient labors of his life on earth- Of course this ac- 
tivity of Christ, who is ever present with his people (Matt. 28, 
20), could not fail to be recognized in the history (as in 3, 26 ; 4, 
30; 19, 13; etc.); but it is impossible that the writer, with that 
object in view, should have left it to be so obscirrely intimated. 
This alleged contrast between Luke's Gospel as simply a begin- 
ning, and the Acts as a continuation of Christ's personal work, so 
far from being put forward with prominence, as we should expect, 
is not distinctly drawn out in a single passage. The truth is, as 
I-ekebusch remarks (Composition, u. s. w., p. 203), the narrative 

1 A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, by W. G. Humphrey, B. X>., 
late Pellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, etc. (London 1S54.) 

^ Die Apostelgesehidile oder der Entivickolungsgang der Kirdio von Jerusalem 
bis Eom, vou M. Baumgarten (1S52). 
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contains no tint of any siicii relation of the two histories to each 
other, unless this be fonnd in ^p^ro ,- and even this word, as we 
have seen, admits much more naturally of a different explanation. 
A caution against regarding tliia verb as superfluous here, or in 
any passage, can hardly be needed. See W. i 65. 7. d. 

v. 2. ^ ^/ii^>as^T^^^qK«5^ as in Matt. 2i, 38; Lnke 1,20. 
— ivrtiXdi/.tvoi', I understand, with Meyer and others, as referring 
to Christ's command to preach the Gospel to all the world, as re- 
corded in Matt. 28, 19 ; and which, from its memorable character, 
Jjuke could assume as well known to his readers. De Wette 
supposes it to be the command in v.4 ; but we have then an un- 
necessary repetition of the same thing, and, contmry to the nat- 
nial order, the allusion first, and the fuUet notice last. Some 
have ]>roposed to extend the meaning of the word so as to em- 
brace all the instructions which Christ gave to the apostles in 
relation to their future work ; but the term is too specific for so 
general an idea, and, besides, the obvious impUcation is tliat the 
giving of the command was sometliing almost unmediately ante- 
cedent to the asoonsioQ. — Bii irveu/iaros ayior, ikroagh the Bbly 
^irit, his influence, guidance. This noun, as so used, may omit 
the article or receive it, at the option of the writer, since it has 
the force of a proper name. W. k 19. 1. See also ElUcott's note 
on Gal 4, 5. These ivords attach themselves naturaUy to the 
participle which they accompany, and it is forced, aa well as un- 
necessary, to connect them with the verb in the next clause. 
This passage, in accordance with other passages, represents the 
Saviour as having been endued abundantly with the influences 
of the Spirit, and as having acted always in conformity with its 
dictates ; see 10, 38 ; Luke 4, 1 ; John, 3, 34, etc. That subjec- 
tion was one of the laws of his dependent nature. That he re- 
vealed the commEmd through the Boly Spirit cannot be meant, for 
the history shows that he gave this direction to them in person. 

— o5s E^tXefaro, whom he had chosen. The aorist stands often for 
our pluperfect after a relative or relative expression. W. } 40. 5. 

— ayeXi)tj>S-t!,was taken up, sc. ^hrov ovpavSv; comp. Mark 16, 19; 
and Luke '24, 51. The abbreviation shows how accustomed the 
early disciples were to recur to this event. 

v. 3. oh Kol TTOp&mjo-Ev. KQi joins wapeonjffec to o6s iieXi^aro. 
The persons whom Christ had selected as his apostles were the 
same to whom also he showed himself, etc. Tims they not only re- 
ceived their office directly from Christ, but were able to testify 
from their own personal knowledge to the reality of his resurrec- 
tion; comp. 2, 32, and 3, 15. See note on v. 22. — /lera to ro^eiv 
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a&rov, afier h^ had suffered, viz. the death of the cross ; see Heh. 
13, 12 ; and 1 Pet 3, 18. The term occurs thus absolutely in 3, 
18 and 17, 3 ; (comp. also 26, 23), and is a striking usage. It 
arose prohably out of the impression which the painful nature of 
Christ's sufferings had made on the first disciples. — iv miAXoIs 
T«Kfttjp(W, in manypfoofs; or if, as De Wette suggests, the idea 
of the verb mingles with that of the nonn, in mcmy convmdng 
manifestatUms. rtitit.'^piov does not occur elsevi-here in the New 
Testament; and k a very expressive term. Plato uses it to de- 
note the strongest possible logical proof, as opposed to that which 
is weaker, and Aristotle employs it to signify demonstrative evi- 
dence. The language seems to show that the first Christians 
had distinctly revolved the question whether the Saviour's resur- 
rection was real or not, and had assured themselves of its reality 
by evidence which did not admit in their minds of the shadow 
of a doubt. Our " infaUible signs " (E. V. Gen. V. : infallible to- 
kens, — both founded on Beza's ceriisstMtJs «^w), does not ex- 
press the sense too strongly. Compare the idea with 1 John 1, 
1. — Si' ^fitpSm, K. T. X., during Jbrty days appearing to them, (as in 
all the earlier E. Vv.), i. e. from time to time, as related by the 
Evangelists; not pass., ^eeM by them (E. V.). oTn-a.voii.a'o'!, (not 
elsewhere in N. T.), agrees best as middle, with the active 
'sense'..of the other verbs, and with 1 Kings 8, 8 (Sept); see 
T^omms's Concord, s, v. Walil (Clav. Apoer. s. fipoio) should 
not have put down the use in Tob. 12, 9, as certainly pas- 
sive. '-.Some have argued too positively from this word, that 
Christ rose from the grave with a glorified body. It represents 
his appearing to the disciples perhaps as occasional and sudden 
(comp; 4j^5ij in 7,26) ; but does not decide whether the state out 
of which he appeared was a spiritual and invisible one, or merely 
some place of retirement after a temporary absence. The Sav- 
ioiu: had accomplished the great end of his earthly work, when 
he rose from the dead, and after that, until hia ascension, appears 
to have mingled only at times with his followers. Some mys- 
tery rests, no doubt, on the last days of his life ; but the idea 
that he possessed a spiritual body before his return to heaven, 
appears to ijie irreconcilable with Luke 24, 39, and John 20, 27. 
See the article on our Lord's resurrection body, in Bibl. Sac. Vol. 
Up, 405 sq. 

Verses 4. 5. TTie Promise of the Saviour to send the Spirit. 

V, 4. irvvoXitpiixvoi, sc, avTol'i, being assembled (E, V,), as men- 
tioned in Luke 24, 49; not sc, ovrous, assembling them (Kuin. 
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Olsh, aiid earlier E. Vv.), Nearly all the later critics reject the 
middle sense as improved. — irtpi^uyto' ryv iTrayytXuw, to await the 
■prrymse, its fulfilment, realization, comp. Gal. 3, 14 ; not ^mxyyeX- 
'w.v=.rii hrayyfWo/ji^ov, i. e. the promised Holy Spirit (Rob. N. T. 
Lex.), which is less congi'iions with the following verb. See W. 
i 3-1, 3. It is said lo be the promise of the Father, because it 
was foretold in the Old Testament that he would bestow it. See 
2, 16 ; Joel 3, 1, 2. — ^c -^KovnaTt /jmv, which you heard front me, as 
recorded in Luke 24, 49 ; see also John 15, 26 ; 16, 13. For the 
verb with the accusative and genitive, see K. 4 S73. R. 18 ; W. § 
30. 7. c. The style of discourse changes suddenly from the in- 
direct to the direct, as in 17, 3 ; 23, 22, and often. W. } 63. II. 
2.; S. f 196.2. 

V. 5. -uSan, with water as the element by which, h- irmJ/ian 
dyHji, in the Holy Spirit, as the element in which the baptism is 
performed. The insertion of ec may be slightly localizing with 
reference to a copious impartation of the Spirit's gifts and influ- 
ences. — oi /tera, k. t. \., not after these many days, after not njany, 
a few. This mode of inverting the signification of an adjective 
is frequent in Lidie's style. If this assurance was given on the 
day of the ascension, only ten clays were now to pass before the 
promised effusion of the Spmt (comp v 3, with 2, 1.) But if, as 
maintained below, we are to distmgiiish the meeting in v. 4 from 
that in v. 6, we cannot decide exactly how long the interval was, 
not knowing on which of the forty days (v. 3) the earlier inter- 
view took place, ravm?, being the pronoun which points out 
what is near at hand (eiteivos what is more remote), represents 
the days as closely connected with the present It is not super- 
fluous, therefore, but strengthens the idea of the brevity of the 
interval, 

Veuses 6-11. His Last Interview witJi the Disciples, and HU 
AscensUm. 

V. 6. 01 /lb' ovv uwcXSoWes, They therefore (the outok in v. 4) 
having come together on a subsequent occasion (Calv. Olsh, E, V. 
and earlier E, Vv. except Wicl. and Khem,) ; or they who came 
together at the time spoken of in v. 4 (Vulg, Mey. DeWet Alf). 
I incline to the first view, because, as Olshausen suggests, Luke 
in his Gospel (24, 49 as compared with v, SO) appears to assign 
the direction to remain at Jerusalem to an earlier interview than 
the one which terminated in Christ's ascension (as even DeWette 
admits in his Synop, Evaiig, p. 298), and because (7tj>^X5oit«s 
when understood of the same assembhng becomes so nearly tau- 
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tological after (TwoXt^d/tEvos in v. 4. ovv depends naturally on v. 
3. The kingdom of God having been the subject of so much dis- 
course between Christ and the apostles, they there/ore, in this last 
interview, asked him, etc. Hence no necessary inference can be 
drawn from this particle (as Aif. urges) against supposing a sepa- 
ration after the coming together in v. 4. — eE A- Tip xpovt^ k. t. A. 
if in this time thou dost restore ? Their inquiry indicates an es- 
tablished faith in him as the Messiah, but betrays at the same 
time an expectation that his kingdom would be to some extent a 
temporal one ; that it would free the nation from their depend- 
ence on the Romans, and restore to them their ancient prosperity 
and power. This worldly vie^v may have been the preponderant 
one in the question which they ask, though we are to suppose, 
of coirrse, that, after having been so long associated witli Christ, 
they had far more intelligent views respecting the spiritual nature 
of the Messiah's mission than the great mass of the Jews enter- 
tained, el introduces a direct question, which is contrary to class- 
ical usage, though not uncommon in the New Testament and the 
Septuagint K. } 344. 5. i. ; W. i 57. 2. Originally ti may have 
involved a suppressed thought in such cases : saying we desire 
to know if, etc. See Meyer on Matt 12, 10. &TraKadiar6.vat is 
present for an immediate future. "W. i 40. 2 ; K. } 255. E. 4. 

V. 7. ji/wvous 5 Kaipovi, times w occasions. See Tittm. de Sy- 
non. N. T. p. 39. It is one thing lo know the general period of 
an event ; another, to know the precise time of its occurrence. — 
ous . . . . e^ovcrif, which the Father arranged, or Jk^ed in hi* own 
power, i. e. in the sovereign exercise of it; comp. Matt 21, 23 
(DeWct. Mey. Hmph.). The implied inference is, that he may 
be expected to reserve the knowledge of such decisions to him- 
self. All the E, Vv. (as far as I know) render hathput (defended 
also by Alf. ^■s=zhath kept). The perfect would be the more 
obvious form with that meaning, though the aorist, put, placed, 
may imply the same. The question of the disciples, as Bengel 
observes, relates merely to the time when Christ would establish 
his kingdom ; and liis answer, as here given, he confines to the 
same point. Their remaining misconce potions as to the nature of 
that kingdom were soon to be removed more effectually than by 
any formal instruction. 

v. 8. oAXii marks the opposition between what was denied io 
the disciples on the one hand, and what was to be granted to 
them on the other. — SuVa^o', efficiency, i. e. every needful qualifi- 
cation to render them efficient in theii- apostolic sphere ; see Luke 
'24, 49. The power of working miracles is included, but does not 
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exhaust the idea. — in-eXSoyro^ . . . . i<j> v/tSs. This clause desig- 
nates the time when they should receive this power, as weU £is 
the source of it. The construction is that of the genitive abso- 
lute. The dependence of jrctviiaTos on Svfojj.iv (w^o miss the arti- 
cle in that case) is less easy, but is preferred by some, — Read 
fioS for £/iDt at^er <iT£o-5t. — ea-xarov, sc. /itpous. Compare the lan- 
guage hero with Matt. 28, 19; Mark 16, 15. It is impossible 
that tlie disciples should not have understood from it that their 
sphere of labor was to be coextensive with the world. See the 
remarks on 2, 39. The foregoing conversation may have taken 
place on Olivet (see v. 12), or during the walk thither. 

V. 9. Tavro titnuv, saying these things, and still others (Luke 2'!, 
51). His last accents were those of love and benediction. — 
itr^pSi], was taken vp, i. e. into the air, not yet into heaven, on ac- 
count of the next verb ; hence different, also, from oveX^^Jvj in v. 
2, which represents the act as completed. -— vrttXa^tv, received up, 
(lit under, \vith the cloud as it were beneath him), and at the 
same time by a pregnant construction, away, hence followed by 
diro. See W. i 66. 2. Tliis verb describes the close of the 
scene, as far as it was visible to the spectators. 

V. 10. ms 6.r(.vilovTK, K. T. A., as they were gazing towards heaven. 
This compound imperfect is stronger than the simple, both aa to 
the duration of the act, and the prominence given to it. The 
student should note this usage ; though not rare in the classics, it 
is still more common in the JN'ew Testament See Green's Gr. 
p. 103. K. i 238. R. 7. Kuinoel refcis «s tov oipavov to Tropev- 
ofievoo, which sepamtes the words fiom their natural connection, 
and leaves arm^orres without any mdirect object, aa in 3, 4. 12 ; 
14, 9, and elsewhere. — Koi iSov, then behold, = fisri"! ; comp. Matt 
9, 10 ; Luke S, 15 ; 24, 4. This Hebraistic use of leaC in the apodo- 
sis of a sentence, after an expression or idea of time, is frequent 
in the New Testament, See BrUd. Gr. Concord, p. 45G -, W. * 
53. 3, f — avJpe!, men in form, really angels ; see Mark 16, 5; 
Lulte 24, 4. — ■naptuTr^Koa'av, were standing w^hile the disciples 
gazed; phiperf.:=imperf. in this verb. 

V. 11. ot Kca throv, who also said 3is weU as appeared to them; 
see on V. 3. — tI on-^KaTt, k. t. X.., why stand ye, eta. The precise 
import of this address of the angels is not certain. As compared 
with such passages as Luke 24, 5. 25. 26, and others, it may sug- 
gest that the apostles should have been prepared in some meas- 
ure for the event which had filled them with such astonishment 
They had been distinctly apprized by Christ (see John 6, 62 ; 20, 
17) that he must ascend again to God from whom lie came ; and 
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the wonders which they had seen in their intercourse with him 
should have diminished their surprise at what had taken place. 
The inquiry, as so understood, leads naturally to the Einnounce- 
ment which follows. It should abate the astonishmeni: of the 
disciples at what had taken place, to know that it was not the 
only event of the kind which w^s to enter into the history of the 
Saviour ; he whom they had seen ascend into heaven was destined 
to come again in like manner. According to Calvin, the disciples 
linger on the spot, distressed at the Saviour's sudden departure 
from them, and still gazing upward, not without a hope that pos- 
sibly he might reappear. The address of the angels reproves 
them for this expectation, and at the same time consoles them 
with the assurance of his return at some future time. Meyer's 
view is nearly the same. — Sv rpojrov, in what manner, i. e. visibly, 
and in the air (Bng. DeWot. Mey. Olsh,). The expression is 
never employed to affirm merely the certainty of one event as 
compared with another. The assertion, that the meaning is 
simply, that, as Christ had departed, so also he would return, is 
contradicted by every passage in which the phrase occurs ; see 
7, 28 ; Matt. 23, 37 ; Luke 13, 34 ; 2 Tim. 3, 8. 

Vekses 12-14. Return of the Disciples to Jerusalem. 

V. 12. diro opojjs, K. T. A., Jrom tke mount (definite from the an- 
nexed clause, though roO could be used ; see Luke 19, 29) which is 
caSed Olivet. We are indebted for this beautiful name to the 
Latin Olivetum (in Vulg.), i. e. a place set with oHves, hence the 
exact import of eXnuuc. This word is so accentuated also by Lchm. 
Tsch. Mey., even in Luke 19, 23, and 21, 37, instead of Ikauov 
in the common editions. In Matt. 21, 1, we have Spos tuiv IkaiSiv, 
mount of the olives. Josephus employs the designation which oc- 
curs here in Antt 7. 9. 2. Olive trees still grow on the mormt of 
"ascension, and thus vindicate the propriety of the ancient name. 
On their return to Jerusalem the disciples must have passed Geth- 
semane. What new thoughts would crowd upon their minds as 
they gazed at the spot after the scene just witnessed! — Ixov, 
having, amounting to ; not ^ airixov, distant, as often repre- 
sented. A Sabbath day's jomney was the distance — about three 
quarters of a mile — to which"the traditions of the elders"re- 
stricted the Jews in travelling on the Sabbath. In Luke 24, 50. 
61, it is said that our Saviour led the disciples as far as to Beth- 
any, and that there, while in the act of blessing them, he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven. It was at Bethany, 
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therefore, or in the vicinity of Bethany, that the ascension took 
place. That account is entirely consistent with this. Bethany 
was on the eastern declivity of the Mount of Olives ; and, as ap- 
peai-s'from Mark 11, 1, and Luke 19, 29, was reckoned as a pai't 
of it ; so that the disciples, in returning from that place to the 
city, took their way naturally across the moiuitain. See Rob. 
Bibl. Res, Vol. II. p. 100 ; or p. 431 in ed. of 1856. Lnke speci- 
fies here the distance of Ohvet from the city, instead of that of 
Bethany, which was about two miles (comp. John 11, 18), because 
the former was better known to most of his readers, and conveyed 
a sufficiently deiinite idea of the scene of the ascension. 

V. 13. li^KAov, had entered (tense as in v. 2) into the city 
probably, not the house. "What precedes suggests the place, 
rather than what follows. — <« to virep^ov, into ike upper room of 
some private house, not of the temple. The opinion that it 
was the latter some have supposed to be required by Luke 
24, 53. But SiawavTo^, as used there, need not signify any thing 
more than a frequent resort; they were in the temple akcat/s 
on the occasions when men in their state of mind would natur- 
ally repair thither; sees, 46; Luke 2, 37. Even DeWette allows 
that the passages involve no discrepancy. As the disciples must 
have been well known as the followers of Christ, we cannot 
well suppose that the Jewish rulers would have allowed them to 
occupy an apartment in the temple. The upper room, either 
directly under the ilat roof, or upon it with a roof of its oivn, was 
retired, and hence convenient for private or social worsliip. The 
Hebrews were accustomed to use it for such pmposes ; see 20, 
8, and Dan. 6, 10 (Sept.). Travellers describe such rooms at the 
present day as airy and spacious. See Bibl. Res. Vol. IL p. 229 
ed. 1856. On the formation of virepQov, see "W. i 16. 2. — oB 5<rav 
KaTaftivovTCi, where were abiding; weakened in E, V. (abode),!).s if 
it were the simple imperf. ; see on v. 10. We could understand 
this of constant residence, but more naturally here of frequent re- 
sort for rehgious conference and prayer (DeWet.). — 'laKui^os 
'AhfiaCov, so. Dto's, James t/ie son of Alpfitmts ; but after 'loiSas we 
supply nSeXifws, Judas Ae brother of James (see Jude, v. 1). The 
nature of the relationship in such a case is not determined by the 
construction, but is left to the knowledge of the reader. W, k 
30. 3 ; C. } 389. — o ^ijXwr^s ^ f avm'injs in Matt. 10, 4, from the 
Hebrew ssp. He is supposed to have received this epithet 
on account of his former zeal as a supporter of Judaism. As 
there was another Simon among the apostles, he appears to have 
retained the name after he became a disciple, as a means of dis- 
6 
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tioction, though it had now ceased to mark the trait of ohamcter 
from which it arose. It has been said, that he took the appella- 
tion from his having belonged to a pohtical sect known as the 
zealots, who are mentioned by Josephus ; but the party distin- 
guished by that name in Jewish history did not appear till a later 
period. 

V, 14. bfioSviiaSov, with one mind. The term characterizes the 
entire harmony of their views and feelings ; comp. Eom. 15, 6. 
— T^ irpocrevxg, unto the (work of) prayer, where tj points out that 
as the appropriate way in which they were occupied. koL Tg. 
Be^a-tt, the best editors regard as an addition to the text. It serves 
merely to strengthen the expression ; comp. Phil, 4, 6. — ow 
yvvat$i, with women,. Among thera may have been those who fol 
lowed Christ from Galilee ; see Lnke 23, 55 ; 24, 10. It is incor- 
rect to suppose that they are meant exclusively. The absence 
of the article forbids that restriction. — sat Mapia, and (among 
them especially) Mary. kuL combines often a part with its whole 
for the sake of prominence. This is the last time that the mother 
of Jesus is named in the New Testament. — dSeX^oIs aJroS may 
mean Am bi-ethren in a strict sense, or more generally, his kins- 
men, relatives. The same question arises in regard to Matt. 13, 
55, though the closer relationship there, as well as here, is the 
more obvious one, and finds very strong support from Matt 1, 25. 
The brethren of Jesus had not believed on him at first (see John 
7, 5) ; but we discover here that they had now joined the circle 
of his followers. 

Veuses 15-22. The Address of Peter on the choice of a new 
Apostle. 

V. 15. iy ToZi rifitpaii Taurnts is indefinite as a notation of time. 
The same language in Matt 3, 1, marks an interval of thirty 
years; comp. also Exod. 2, 11. Here a short time only could 
have elapsed, as the ascension of Christ forms the limit on one 
side, and the day of Pentecost on the other. — re. It is worth 
remarking, that tliis particle rarely occurs in the New Testament, 
out of the Acts and the writings of Paul. — 6i/oiia.T(uv ^ av9p<!nnai/, 
as in Kev. 3, 4 ; IJ, 13. The term may have acquired this sense 
from the practice of taking the census by registration or enrol- 
ment, inasmuch as the names on such a record are equivalent to 
persons. — hrlro airo, ht unto the same place, implying an antece- 
dent motion. It means, not that they were so many collectively, 
but that so many came together at this time ; see 2, 1 ; 3, I ; 1 
Cor. 11,20; 14, 23, — skutoi' tiKoo-iv. Wc are to understand these 
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hundred and twenty aa the munber of the disciples at Jerusalem, 
not as the entire mimber of those who had believed; see 1 Cor. 
15, 6. 

V. 16. arSpcs is not superfluous, but renders the address more 
respectful. It is a compliment to be recognized as men ; see 3, 
29; 37; 7,2; 13, 15, and often. — ?Sa, was necessary. The tense 
is past, because the speaker has his mind on the part of the pre- 
diction already accompbshed. — ravripi refers to the double cita- 
tion in V. 30. The parenthetic character of vs. 18. 19, accounts 
for the distance of the antecedent, which in this case follows the 
pronoun. See K. i 332. b. — rp/ irpo«ire, k. r. A., which the Iloly 
Spirit spake beforekajid, etc. We have a similar testimony to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures from the same apostle in 2 Pet. 1, 
21. —rirtpi loi'Sa belongs both by position and construction to 
a-po«ir«, not to TrXijpai5^vni. h' or hrl would have followed the lat- 
ter verb, — Tov ytvofiomi oSi/yov, who becaine (not was, E. V.) guide, 
who acted so base a part, though professedly a friend. See 
Matt. 2G, 47 ; John 18, 2 sq. 

V. 17. Here the second passage in v. 20 was before the 
speaker's mind. That passage contemplates the case of an office 
transferred from one person to another; and since forfeiture im- 
plies previous possession, it is the object of ort . . . . iv rnuv to 
remind us that Judas had fulfilled that condition of the passage : 
Jin' he was numbered among us, i e. the apostles. For that limit- 
ation of iiiiXv, see the next clause, and also v. 26. The full con- 
nection, therefore, is this : The prophecy speaks of an hrtcrKOTr^ 
which another shall take ; Judas held such an office, for he ivas 
numbered, etc., so that the words apply to him. To render on, 
alihmigh (Hmph,), is not allowable. — tov kX^ioi' .... Tavn/s, t!ie 
lot, or office, of tMs ministry which we possess, i. e. the apostle- 
ship, comp. Eom. 11, 13, nX^pov loses often its figurative sense, 
so as to denote a possession without any reference to the mode 
of its attainment. Onr word clergy comes from this term, being 
founded on the idea of the order as one divinely appointed. 

V. 18. This verse and the nest are considered by most critics 
as an explanatory remark of Luke (Calv. Kuin. Olsh. Hmph.), 
not as a part of Peter's address. The reader might need this 
information, but those who listened to the apostle may be sup- 
posed to have been famihar with the fate of Judas. It is evident 
that wrt KkrjS^vai .... ot/taros, though appropriate to the history, 
could hardly have belonged to the discourse, yap in v. 20 appears 
to demand this view of the intervening verses, jiiv dvv does not 
forbid this supposition (Alf.) ; since Luke certainly coidd adjust 
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his own words to tlic context, as well as those of Peter, reported 
by him. Some such horrible end of the traitor was to be inferred 
(ouc, therefore) from the ypa<f>rpf ravniv {see on v. 20) ; and it was 
not at all unnatural that Luke should interrupt the speech at this 
point, and inform us how remarkably the death of Judas agreed 
with this prediction. Further, it is strange that the citation in v. 
20 should be kept back so long after raiTr/i' in v. 1 6, except on the 
view that Lidte inserted what intervenes. Bengel restricts the 
parenthesis to the explanation respecting Aceldama. jittV stands 
alone, as in v. I. — eKr^o-OTo, purchased, or caused to be purchased, 
gave occasion for it, i. e. it was in consequence of his act, and 
with the money gained by his treachery, that the field was pur- 
chased, as related in Matt. 27, 6 sq. The great body of critics 
adopt this view of the meaning (Bez, Bretsch. Kuin. Frtz, 
ThoI.i Olsh. Ebr. Mey. Eob.), This briefer mode of expression 
is common in every language, and may be employed without 
obscurity where the reader is presumed to be familiar with the 
facts in the case, or when the nature of the act itself suggests 
the proper modification. The following are analogous examples 
in the New Testament. Matt. 27, 60 ; " And Joseph laid the 
body of Christ in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in 
a rock," i. e. caused to be hewn out for him ; John 4,1:" And 
when the Lord knew that the Pharisees heard that Jesus made 
more disciples than John," i. e. through his disciples ; for he him- 
self baptized not See further, 7, 31; 16, 22; Matt. 2, 16; 1 
Cor. 7, 16 ; 1 Tim. 4, 16, etc. These cases are plain ; and no one 
refuses to admit the causative sense (not directly expressed, but 
implied) which belongs to the verb in such passages. Tlie prin- 
ciple which this mode of speaking involves, the law recognizes 
even in regard to actions in its well-known maxim, Qui facii per 
aUum facit per se. It is only by refusing to extend tiiis usage to 
lKTq<7o.Ta that such writers as Strauss make out their allegation of 
a want of agreement between this passage and Matt. 27, 5. 
Fritzsche's suggestion ' as to the reason why Luke expressed 
himself in this unusual manner deserves notice. He finds in it 
a studied, significant brevity, a sort of acerba irrtsio, bringing the 
motive and the result into pointed antitlieaia to each other : This 
man thought to enrich himself by hia treachery, but all that he 
gained was that he got for himself a field where blood was paid 
for blood, — TrpTjvrji is strictly the opposite of mrios, i. e. on the 

1 In unpublished Notes on the Gospels. 

= Evoiiselinm Matthiei recensuitet cmn Commenlariis perpetds edidit Carol. 
Fr. A. Fritasche, p. 799. 
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face. His falling in that position may have occasioned the burst- 
ing asunder ; that view agrees well with yti/o'/itfos, though irfiijj^s 
admits also of the vaguer sense headlong. — eXaiojo-e is the first 
aorist from Aao-Ktu. W. M5 ; K. f 230. — In Matt. 27, 5, it is said 
that Judas, after having brought his money and thrown it down 
in the temple, went and hanged or strangled himself Objectors 
have represented that account also as inconsistent with this, but 
without reason. Matthew does not say that Jndas, after having 
hanged himself, did not fall to the ground and burst asunder ; nor, 
on the contrary, does Luke say that Judas did not hang himself 
before he fell to the ground ; and it is obvious that the matter 
should have been so stated, in order to warrant the charge of in- 
consistency. We have no certain knowledge as to the mode in 
which we are to combine the two accounts, so as to conneqf; the 
act of suicide with what happened to the body. It has been 
thought not improbable that Judas may have hung himself from 
the limb of a tree, on the edge of a precipice near the valley of 
Hinnom, and tliat, the rope breaking by which he was suspended, 
he fell to the earth and was dashed to pieces.' It will be observed 
that Lrdie's statement is entirely abrupt, and supposes some an- 
tecedent history. In this respect Mattliew's account, instead of 
involving any contradiction, becomes in fact confirmatory of the 
other. It shows, first, that Lnke was aware that something pre- 
ceded which he has omitted to mention ; and, secondly, it puts us 
in the way of combining events so as to account better for the 
incomplete representation in the Acts, than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

V. 19. Koj. yvoMjTov lyivtTo, and it became knmim, viz. that he 
came to so miserable an end. — ' kK£}£ajia^v.W ^X>V, belongs to 
the AramEcan or Syro-Chaldaic spoken at that time in Palestine, 
On that language, see Bibl. Repos., Vol. I. p. 317 sq. It was for 
a twofold reason, therefore, says Lightfoot, that the field received 
this appeUafion : first, because, as stated in Matt. 27, 7, it had 
been bought with the price of blood ; and, secondly, because it 

1 As I stood in this valley on the sootli of Jerusalem, and loolced np to tlie 
rotky terrates wliieli liang over it, I felt tliat the explanation proposed above is 
entirely natnral. I was mote tiian ever satisfied with it. I meaaared the precipit- 
ous, almost perpendictdac walls, in diffteiunt places, and found the height to be, 
Yfljiousty, forty, thirty-six, thulj-three, thirty, and twenty-five feet. Ti'Ces still 
flourish on the mai^n of these precipices, and in ancient times must hare been 
still more numerous in the same place A rocky pavement exists, also, at the bot- 
tom of the ledges , end hence on that aeconnt, too, a person felling tram ^ovo 
would be liable to he cmshid and mangled, as well as killed. The traitor may 
hare stnick, in hi' fall, npon -ome pointed rock, which entered the body, and 
caused "his bowels to guih out" 
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was sprinkled with the man's blood wrho took that price. This is 
the common view, and so in the first edition ; but I incline now 
to doubt its correctness. First, ir/nji^ ytro/ievos, in v. 18, does not 
deiinc at all where Jndas fell; secondly, ;^u7«'w iKtivo here recalls 
naturaOy )(<i)piov above, merely as the field purchased with " the 
reward of iniquity ; " and, thirdly, if Judas fell into the valley of 
Hinnom, no spot there at the foot of the rocks could well have 
been converted into a place of burial. Nor does the conciliation 
with Matt 27, 7, demand this view. Luke may be understood 
here as saying that " the field of blood " which the priests pur- 
chased with the money paid to Judas, whether situated in one 
place or another, was called Aceldama, because the fact of the 
traitor's bloody end was so notorious. Matthew (27, 6) mentions 
another reason for the appellation, which was, that the money paid 
for the field was the " price of blood ; " not a different but con- 
current reason, showing that the ill-omened name could be used 
with a double emphasis. Tradition has placed "the potter's 
field " (Matt. 27, 6) on the side of the hill which overlooks the val- 
ley of Hinnom. It may have been in that quarter, for argillace- 
ous clay is still found there, and receptacles for the dead appear 
in the rocks, proving that the ancient Jews were accustomed 
to bury there.' 

V. 20. The writer returns here to the address, ydp, for, spec- 
ifies the prophecyto which rcxvnp points in v. 16, hence wame/^ (as 
in Matt. 1, 18). See B. { 149 ; K. } 324. 2. The first passage is 
Ps. 69, 25, slightly abridged from the Septuagint, with an exchange 
of avtwv for a-vTov. Its import is. Let his end be disastrous, his 
abode be desolate, and shunned as accursed. It is impossible to 
rmderstand the entire Psalm as strictly Messianic, on account of 
V. 5 : " O God, thou knowest my foolishness, and my sins are not 
hid from thee." It appears to belong rather to the class of Psalms 
which describe general relations, which contain prophecies or 
inspired declarations which are verified as often as individuals 
are placed in the particular circumstances which lay wltlun the 
view, not necessarily of the writer, but of the Holy Spirit, at 
whose dictation they were uttered. When Peter, therefore, de- 
clares that this prophecy which he applies to Judas was spoken 
with special reference to him {see v. 16), he makes tlie impress- 
ive announcement to those whom he addressed, that the conduct 
of Judas had identified him fully with such persecutors of the 
righteous as the Psalm contemplates, and hence it was necessary 
' I have taken the libarty to repeat a few Bontenees here, already published in 
another work. See Ulusti-ations of Scripture suggested by a toux thi-ough the 
Holy Land, p. 266. I have taken a similar libei'ty in a few other passages. 
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that he should suffer the doom deserved l)y those who sin in so 
aggravated a manner.™ The other passage is Ps. 109, 8, in the 
words of the Seventy. We are to apply here the same principle 
of interpretation a^ before. That Psalm sets forth, in like man- 
ner, the wickedness and desert of those who persecute the peo"- 
pie of God ; and hence, as Jndas had exemplified so fully this 
idea, he too must be divested of his ofHce, and its honors be 
transferred to anotlier. 

V. 21. ovv, therefore ; since, as foretold, the place of the apos- 
tate mnst be filled. — riov irwf\^ivTiav .... uvS/m?* depends prop- 
erly on ?™, in V. 22, where the connection so long interrupted is 
reasserted by Tovnoc. — tc ttcutI xpovw, in every tiane. The concep- 
tion divides the period into its successive parts. — h- ^ .... 1^' 
^fi&i, in which he came in unto us, and went out, i. e. lived and as- 
sociated with us. The entire life or course of life is described 
by one of its most frequent acts. It is a Hebrew mode of speak- 
ing (comp. Dent. 28, 19; 31, 2, etc.), and is used properly of those 
who sustain official relations, or perfonn public labors. See 9, 
28. An exact construction of the Greek would have placed e^' 
^/tSs after the first verb, and inserted a>f ^i^iav after the second. 
W. ( 66. 3. 

V. 22. dp^ojutcOT .... hoq, beginning and continuing unto, etc. 
The supplementaryideawas too obvious to need to be expressed. 
See W. 4 66. L c. — am rov ^affriV/wiros, from tfie baptism of John, 
i. e. from its beginning as a well-kno\vn epoch. The history 
shows that he had been baptizing a few months before our Lord 
made his public appearance, and continued to do so for a time 
afterwards (see John 3, 27) ; but that difference for the purpose 
of so general a designation was unimportant Not from the close 
of John's baptism (Hraph.), since Jesus called the other apos- 
tles earlier, and not from his own baptism by John (Kuin.), since 
the phrase does not admit of that restriction {comp. 18. 25 ; Mark 
11, 30; Luke 7, 29, etc.). — i/Aprvpa .... ya/iir^ai. The resur- 
rection is singled out as the main point to which the testimony 
of the apostles related, because, that being established, it involves 
every other truth in relation to the character and work of Christ. 
It proves him to be the Son of God, the Justifier and Redeemer 
of men, their Sovereign and Judge. See 4, 33 ; John 5, 22 ; 
Rom. 1,4; 4,24; 10,9; Gal. 1, 1, etc. Hence Paul mentions 
it as one of the proofs of his apostleship, and of his qualifications 
for it, that he had seen Christ after his resiurection. See 1 Cor. 
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Verbes 23-26. The Ajipoinfment of Matthias as an Apostle. 

V. 23. The act here is that of those addressed (see v. 15), not 
that of the apostles merely. — smjo-av bvo, they placed two, i. e. 
before them, in their midst (see 5, 27 ; 6, 6) ; or according to 
some, appointed tico as candidates (DeWet.). — 'loSoros, Justus. 
It was not uncommon for the Jews at this period to assume 
foreign names. See on 13, 9. Earsabas is mentioned only heie. 
Some have conjectured, without reason, that he and Barnabas 
(4, 36) were the same person. Matthias also appears only in this 
transaction. The traditional notices of him are not reliable ; see 
Win. Realw., Vol. II. p. 61.i 

V. 24. ■yrpoa-dj^o./itvoi flirov, they prayed, saying. The participle 
contains the principal idea. It may be supposed to be Peter who 
nttered the prayer, since it was he who suggested the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Judas. — ai, Kvpie, k. t. \. Whether this 
prayer was addressed to Christ or God has been disputed. The 
reasons for the former opinion are that «ii;>u)s, when taken abso- 
lutely in the New Testament, refers generally to Christ ; ^ that 
Christ selected the other apostles as stated in v. 2 ; that the &st 
Christians were in the habit of pmying to him (see on 7, 59 ; 9, 
14) ; and that Peter says to Christ in John 21, 17, " Lord, thou 
knowest all things," which is the import exactly of Ko^ioyrSora. 
The reasons for the other opinion do not invalidate these. That 
KapSioyvfuoTijs is iised of God in 15, 8, shows only that it does not 
apply exclusively to Christ. The call of Peter in 15, 7, which is 
ascribed to God, we^ a call, not to the apostleship, but to preach 
the gospel to the heathen ; and even if that case were parallel to 
this, it would be an instance only of the commou usage of refer- 
ring the same or a similar act indiscriminately to Christ or God. 
This latter remark applies also to such passages as 2 Cor. 1, 1 ; 
Eph. 1, 1 ; 2 Tim. 1, 1. To deny that Peter would ascribe om- 
niscience to Christ because in Jer. 17, 10, it is said to be the pre- 
rogative of God to know^ the heart, contradicts John 81, 17. Some 
have supposed the apostle intended to quote that passage of the 
prophet, but the similarity is too slight to prove such a design ; 
nor, if the idea of KopSioyi^uxpra were drawn from that soruce, 
would the application of it here conform necessarily to its appli- 
cation there. — ha. (omitted in E. V. after Cranm.) belongs to ov, 

' Bibliaches Eealworterbach, von Dr. Geoi^ Benedict Winer (3d ed. 1848]. 
= See Professor Stanrt's article on the moaning of this title in the New Testa- 
ment, Bibl. Kepos., Vol. I. p. 733 sq. 
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•which one, or perhaps in apposition, whom, viz. one that he, etc. 
Tynd. and Gen. render that the one may take, etc. 

V. 25. For Kkijpov, see on v. 17. — SMutorias .... airoirrak^ tims 
ministry and (that) an apostkship. xai adds a second term ex- 
planatory of tlie first, i, e. essentially an instance of liendiadys 
(Mey. De Wet.), the ministry of this apostkship. — «| ^ Trapi^-q, 
from which he went aside, as opposed to the idea of adhering 
faithfully to the character and service which his apostleship re- 
quired of him ; " ad normani Hcbr. ^siD sq. !» := deserere niunus" 
(Wahl). — wopev^^vai .... iSiw, that he migJit go unto his onm 
place. The clause is telic, depending on Trope^jj. So long as 
Judas retained his ofKce, he was kept back, as it were, from his 
proper destiny. He must rehnqnish it, therefore, in order to suffer 
his just deserts. In this way the apostle would state strongly the 
idea, that the traitor merited the doom to which he had been con- 
signed. The foOowing comment of Meyer presents tlie only 
view of the further meaning of the passage which has any re- 
spectable critical support : " What is meant here by totto! JStos 
is not to be decided by the usuage of tojtos in itself considered 
(for ToVo! may denote any place), but merely by the context. 
That requires that we imderstand by it Gehenna, which is con- 
ceived of as the place to which Judas, in virtue of his character, 
properly belongs. Since the treachery of Judas was in itself so 
fearful a crime, and was still further aggravated by self-murder 
(which alone, according to Jewish ideas, deserved punishment in 
hell), the hearers of Peter could have had no doubt as to the 
sense to be attached to toVos EStos. This explanation is demanded 
also by the analogy of Kabbinic passages, e. g. Baal Turim on 
Numb. 24, 25 (see Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) : Balaam ivit in 
locum suum, i. e. in Gehennam." De Wette assents entirely to 
this interpretation, tojtos Bids, therefore, " is a euphemistic desig- 
nation of the place of pimishment, in which the sin of Judas 
rendered it just that he should have his abode." (Olsh.) 

V. 26. KoX eSuutoi' kX^poih, and they placed (probably := inj as 
often in New Testament) their hts in a vase or something simi- 
lar ; or perhaps gave them to those whose business it -was to col- 
lect them. aurSv (T. R.) or aurow {Lch. Tsch.), for them, refers 
to the candidates because the lots pertained to them. The two 
names were written probably on slips of parchment, perhaps sev- 
eral duplicates of them, and then shaken up ; the one first diaivii 
out decided the choice. The idea of throwing up the lots agrees 
better with jSaXXeivAX^pous than with this expression. — eirtmv fell, 
came out, without reference to any particular process. — o kX^/jos, 
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the lot, definite because it was the decisive one. — oT>yKo;Ki/^^u7^ 
.... aJTouToXiuv, was numbered together with the eleven apostles, i. e. 
was recognized as one of their order, and had the character of an 
apostle henceforth accorded to him. Hesychiiis sanctions this 
sense of the verb, though it means properly to vote against, con- 
demn, which is out of the question here. De Wette renders was 
chosen, elected, ■which not only deviates from the classic usage, 
btjt ascribes the result to their own act, instead of a divine inter- 
position. The subsequent appointment of Paid to the apostle- 
ship did not discredit or abrogate this decision, but simply en- 
lai'ged the original number of the apostles. See Guericke's 
remarks on this point in his Church History (Prof. Shedd's trans- 
lation), p. 47. 



CHAPTER II. 

Verses 1-4. Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

V. 1. iv ria (rvinrh]p6vii3ai, k. t. A., when the day of Pentecost 
was fuMy come, airived. See Luke 9,51. The action of Uie 
verb (lit to be completed) refers not to the day itself, but to the 
completion of the interval which was to pass before its arrival 
(Olsh. Bmg.). Some translate while it is completed, i. e. ia the 
coru'se of it, on that day (Mey. De Wet.). The present infinitive 
is consistent with this view or that — t^s ttottjkoot^s the Greek 
Jews employed as a proper name. See 20, 16; 1 Cor. 16, 8; 2 
Mace. 12, 32. rjfi^ipa or lopr^ determined the form. This festival 
received its name from its occmring on the fiftieth day from the 
second day of the Passover ; so that the interval embraced a 
cycle of seven entire iveeks, i. c. a iveek of weeks. It is usually 
called in the Old Testament, with reference to this circumstance, 
the festival of weeks. Its observance took place at the close of 
the gathering of the harvest, and was no doubt mainly commem- 
orative of that event. See Jahn's Archjcol. } S55. According to 
the later Jews, Pentecost was observed also as the day on which 
the law was given from Sinai ; but no trace of this custom is 
found in the Old Testament, or in the works of Philo or Josephus. 
It is generally supposed that tliis Pentecost, signalized by the 
outpouring of the Spirit, fell on the Jewish Sabbath, our Satur- 
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day. According to the best opinion, our Lord celebrated his last 
Passover on the evening which began the fifteenth of Nisan 
(Num. 33, 3), and hence as he was crucified on the next day, 
which was oiir Friday, the fiftietli day or Pentecost (beginning, 
of course, with the evening of Friday, the second day of the 
Passover) would occur on the Jewish Sabbath. See Wiesl. 
Chronologie, u. s. w. p. 19. — Kiravrt^, aU the believers then in 
Jerusalem; see 1, 15. — o^o^u/juxSov ^ ofio^vX'^i vntk one accord. 
Its local sense, together, becomes superfluous, followed by em to 
avTo. See on 1, 15. 

v. 2. tioTrep .... iSiai'ns, as of a mighty wind, (lit. blast), rush' 
ing along; not genit. absolute, bnt dependent on 5x'«> (^^^ ^■ 
3). jn-oij^TiTtij/Aa. The more uncommon word is chosen here 
perhaps on account of the different sense of irFeu/in in this con- 
nection, e. g. V. 4. As used of the wind, ^ipetrSai denotes often 
rapid, violent motion ; see the proofs in Kypke's Obss. 8acr. VoL 
II, p. 11, and in Kuan, ad loc. — eVA.jjpwtrH', sc. ^x''^' which is the 
only natural subject furnished by the context — o'kov is probably 
the home referred to in I, 13 ; not the temple, for the reasons 
there stated, and because the term employed in this absolute 
way does not signify the temple or an aparbnent of it. 

V. 3. «at m^^ijo-av, K. T. X., And there appeared to tfiem tongues 
dtstrilmted, i. e. among them, amd one (sc. yAukrcra), sat upon each 
of them. So Bug. Olsh. Wahl, De Wet. Bmg. Hmph. Eob. and 
most of the later critics, as well as some of the older. (Meyer 
comes over to this view in his last ed.). The distributive idea 
occasions the change of number in eKaSurc. W. i 53. i. aurats 
belongs strictly to the verb, but extends its force to the paiticiple. 
According to this view the fire like appearance presented itself 
at first, as it were, in a single body, and then suddenly paiied in 
this direction and that, so that a portion of it rested on each of 
those present. It could be called a tongue, in that case, from its 
shape, as extended, pointed, and may have assumed such an ap- 
pearance as a symbol of the miraculous gift wliich aeeompaiiied 
the wonder. This secures to Sm/xEpi^o/nevai its proper meaning ; 
see V. 45 ; Matt. 27, 35 ; Luke 23, 34, etc. ; and explains why the 
first verb is plural, wlule the second is singulai-. Calvin, Hein- 
richs, (also Alf.), and many of the older commentators, render the 
participle disparted, cleft (as in the E. Vv. generally), and sup- 
pose it to describe the flame as exhibiting in each instance a 
tongue-like, forked appearance. The objection to this view is, 
that it rests upon a doubtfu! sense of the word, and especially 
that it oiFers no explanation of the change from the plural verb 
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to the singular, De Wetle, after others, has adduced passages 
here from the Eahbinic ■writers to show that it was a common 
belief of the Jews that an appearance hke fire often encircled 
the heads of distinguished teachers of the law. To this it has 
been added, that instances of a similar phenomenon are related 
by the Greek and Eoman writers. We are directed by snch co- 
incidences to an important fact in the history of the divine reve- 
lations, and that is, that God has often been pleased to reveal 
himself to men in conformity with their own conceptions as to 
the mode in which it is natural to expect commumcations from 
him. The appearance of the star to the Magians may be re- 
garded as another instance of such accommodation to humao 

v. 4. hrX'^^oTxy, K. T. A.., were aU filed with the Bbly ^irit 
(anarthrous, as in 1 , 2) ; a phrase referring usually to special gifts 
rather than moral qualities, and to these as ti-ansient rather than 
permanent ; comp. 4, 8. 31 ; 13, 9. etc. — Jj^avro \oXuv, began (like 
onr " proceeded ") to speak as soon as the symbol rested on them. 
This use of &pxotuu as introducing what is next in order has not 
been duly recognized in the New Testament. — hipai^ yhoiraaK, 
tvith other tongues, L e. than their native tongue. That Luke de- 
signed to state here that the disciples were suddenly endued with 
the power of speaking foreign languages, before unknown to them, 
would seem to be too manifest to admit of any doubt. It is sur- 
prising that such a writer as Neander should attempt to put a dif- 
ferent constniction on the text He objects that the miracle would 
have been superfluous, inasmuch as the apostles are not known 
to have employed this gift of tongues in preaching the gospel. It 
may be replied, first, that we have not sufficient information con- 
cerning the labors of the apostles, to affirm that they may not 
have employed the endowment for that purpose ; and, secondly, 
that we are not obliged to regard such a use of it as the only 
worthy object of the miracle. It may have been designed to 
serve chiefly was an attestation of the truth of the gospel, and 
of the character of the apostles as divine messegers. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that Paul entertained that view of tlie yXSo-o-oi 
spoken of in 1 Cor. 14, 23 : " Wherefore tongues are for a sign, 
not to them that believe, but to them that believe not." The 
effect produced on this occasion (see v. 12) shows how well 
suited such a miracle was to impress the minds of those who 
^vitnessed it. A miracle, too, in this form, may have had a sym- 
bolic import, which added to its significancy. It was necessarj- 
that even the apostles should be led to entertain more enlarged 
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views respecting the comprehensive design of the new dispensa- 
tion. Tliia sndden possession of an ability to proclaim the salva- 
tion of Clirist to men of all nations (even if we allow that itwua 
not permanent), was adapted to recall their minds powerfully to 
the last command of the Saviour, and to make them feel that it 
was their mission to publish his name to the ends of the earth. 
Snch a mode of conveying instiiiction to them was not more in- 
direct than that employed in the vision of Peter ( 10, 9 sq,), which 
was intended to teach the same truth. But we are not left lo 
argue the question on grounds of tliis nature ; the testimony of 
Luke is explicit and decisive. Even critics who would explain 
away the reality of the miracle admit tliat it was the writer's 
intention to record a miracle. Thus Meyer says : " The h-ipai 
yXuxraxu are to be considered, according to the text, as absolutely 
nothing else tlian languages which were different from the native 
language of the speakers. They were Galileans, and spoke now 
Pai'thian, Median, Persian, etc. ; therefore, foreign languages, and 
those too — the point precisely wherein appeared the wonderful 
effect of the Spirit — unacquired languages (yAuicriTats Koicais, in 
Mark 16, 17), i. e. not previously learned by them. Accordingly 
the text itself defines the sense of -yXioOTTai as that of languages, 
and excludes as impossible the other explanations different from 
this, which some have attempted to impose on the word." — 
KnSifis, according as, in respect to manner ; since the languages 
were diverse. 

Vekses 6-13. Impression of the Miracle on the Multitude. 

V. 5. Zk, now, transitive. — naTotKoun-ts, dwelUng, whether for a 
season or permanently ; hence more general than ^3ri8j)/ioE»Te? (v. 
10; 17, 21); but not excluding the sojourners there. No doubt 
many of the Jews in question had fixed their abode at Jerusalem, 
as it w^is always an object of desire with those of them who 
lived in foreign countries to return and spend the close of life in 
the land of their fathers. The prevalent belief, that the epoch 
had now arrived when the promised Messiah was about to ap- 
pear, must have given increased activity to that desire. The 
writer mentions this class of Je'ws in distinction from the native 
inhabitants, because the narrative which follows represents that 
many were present who understood different languages. The 
number of these strangers was the greater on account of the fes- 
tival which occurred at that time. — eiXa/Sets, devout. God-fearing ; 
see 8, 2 ; Luke 2, 26. This sense is peculiar to the Hellenistic 
Greek The term is applied to those only whose piety was of 
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the Old Testament type. — tSw, sc. ovtviv. The strong expression 
here is a phrase sign ifying from many cmd distant lands. A phrase 
of this kind has an aggregate sense, which is the true one, while 
that deduced from the import of the separate words is a false sense. 
V. 6. ytro/ienjs .... tomtii^. These words are obscure. The 
principal interpretations are the following. (1.) ■^tui^s Toirti^ re- 
fers to (re/HXK yXiuo-traw in v. 4, and the implication, is, that the 
voices of those who spoke were so loud as to be heard at a dis- 
tance, and in this way were the occasion of drawing together the 
multitude. This interpretation secures to thiJjtjs a near antece- 
dent, but has against it that ^cui^^s is singwlar, and not plural, and 
that the participle is hardly congruous with the noun in that sense. 
Neander, who adopts this view, regards ^uii^ as a collective term. 
(2.) 4mivii has been laken as synonymous with ^-WV^ '"^'' ■''>hen 
this repmt arose, i. e. the report concerning this. The meaning 
is good, but opposed to the usage of the noun, while it puts 
TanJnjs in eiTect for T«pi toot-ou, which is a hard construction. Many 
of the older critics and the authors of nearly all the E. Vv. un- 
derstood the expression in this way, (3.) We may regard ^luv^ 
as repeating the idea of ^xo^ in v. 2 : •now when this sound — that 
of the descending Spirit — occurred. For that signification of 
^aiv^, comp. John 3, 8; Eev. 1, 15; 9, 9; 14, 2, etc. yeco/ie'iTjs 
ai)pears to answer to ^epero in v. 2, and favors this explauation- 
The objection to it is that ravrir; forsakes the nearer for a remotei 
antecedent ; but tliat may occiu, if the latter be more prominent, 
so as to take the lead in the writer's mind. See W. } 23. 1. This 
meaning agrees with the context. The participial clause here 
may involve the idea of cause as well as time, and we may un- 
derstand, therefore, that the somid in question was audible be- 
yond the house where the disciples were assembled ; that i\ 
arrested the attention of those abroad, and led them lo seek out 
the scene of the wonder. So Hess,* Schrader, Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, aud others. The house (v. 2) may have been on one of 
the avenues to the temple, thronged at this time by a crowd of 
early worshippers (v. 15). — tikouov, (impevf.), were hearing.— 
tKooTo? alone (v. 8) or with ih distributes often a plural subject ; 
see 14, 29; Matt. 18, 35; John 16, 32. K. i 266. 3. — iSia, his 
own ; usudly emphatic. W, i 22. 7. — SioXtKno = yASacra. See 
V. 11. The term in its narrower sense here would be too nar- 
row ; for though some of the languages differed only as dialects, 
it was not true of all of them. — XnXowriov ovrSr. We are not to 

iGescWchte uud Schriften d«r ApostelJcsu, Vol. L p. 24 (Ziirich 1S20). 
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understand by this that they all spoke in the languages enumer- 
ated, but that one of them employed this, and another that. In 
so brief a narrative, the writer must have passed over various 
particulars of tlie tiansaction. We may suppose that at this 
time the apostles had left the room where they assembled at &st, 
and had gone forth lo the crowd collected in the vicinity. 

V. 7. ovK, wliich leads the sentence, belongs properly to euriV; 
comp. 7, 48. "W. i 61. 4- — vavm (T. R.) was inserted here prob- 
ably from v. 12. — oBtoi, iAesc, emphatic. — TakiXaloi. They were 
known as Galileans, because they were known aa the disciples 
of Christ Had the different speakers belonged to so many dif- 
ferent countries, the wonder would have been diminished or 
removed. 

V. 8. JTttis, how, since they were all Galileans. The object of 
d*covo/«v follows in v. II ; but the connection having been so long 
suspended, the verb is there repeated. — Ikhitto?, as in v. 6. — iv 
Tj iyaivij^-iiii^v, in which we were hmi. This remark excludes the 
possibihty of Luke's meaning that the tongues were merely an 
ecstatic or impassioned style of discourse. 

V. 9. In the enumeration of the coimtries named in this verse 
and the next, the writer proceeds from the northeast to the west 
and south. — IIc^oi. PariMa was on the northeast of Media 
and Hyrcania, and north of Aria, surrounded entirely by moim- 
taias. — M^Sot. Media bordered north, on the Caspian Sea, west 
on Armenia, east on Hyrcania, aiid south on Persia. — 'EAn/iimt, 
i. e. the inhabitants of Elymais or Elam, which was east of the 
Tigris, north of Siisiana, (annexed to it in Dan. 8, 2), and south 
of Media, of which Ptolemy makes it a part. — 'Imilatav. It has 
excited the surprise of some that Judea should be mentioned in 
this catalogue, because, it is said, no part of the wonder consisted 
in hearing Aramsean at Jerusalem. But we need not view the 
writer's design in that light. It was rather to inform us in how 
many languages the disciples addressed the multitude on this 
occasion ; and as, after all, the native Jews formed the greater 
part of the assembly, the account would have been deficient 
without mentioning Judea. It has been proposed to alter the text 
to 'l8ov/iuxv, but there is no authority for this. — Tlie catalogue 
now passes from Cappadocia and Pontus on the east and north- 
east to the extreme west of Asia Minor. — ttjv 'ActiW. Phrygia 
being excluded here, Kuinoel and others have supposed Asia to 
be the same as Ionia ; but Winer says it cannot be shown that 
in the Roman age Ionia alone was called Asia. He thinks, with 
an appeal to Pliny, that we are to understand it as embracing 
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Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, with Ephesns as the principal city. See 
his Realw. Vol. I. p. 96. Others, as Biittger,' whom He Wette 
follows, understand Mysia, jEolis, Ionia, Lydia, Caiia. All admit 
that the tenn denoted not so much a definite region as a jurisdic- 
tion, the limits of which varied 'from time to time according to 
the plan of government which the lUimans adopted for their 
Asiatic Provinces. 

V. 10. ^pvyiav. Fhrygia was separated by the Taunts from 
Fistdia on the south, with Bithynia on the north, Caria, Lydia, 
and Mysia on the west, Gallacia, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia on 
the east. — Pamphylia was on the Mediterranean, adjacent on 
other sides to Cilicia, Caria, and Pisidia. — rh. lUptj, K.T.k.,t/ie 
parts of Lyhia towards Cyrem. Lybia was an extensive region 
on the west of Egypt. One of tlie principal cities there was 
Cyrene, (now Grenna,) on the sea, originally a Greek colony, but 
where at this time the Jews constituted a fourth part of the pop- 
ulation. See Jos. Antt 14. 7. 2. It was the native place of Si- 
mon, who bore the Savionr's cross to Golgotha {Lulte 23, 26). 
This part of Africa comes into view in making the voyage from 
Malta to Alexandria. — ot ^iJhj/ioiWes 'Pui/naioi, the Romans so- 
journing at Jerasalem ; comp. 17, 21. — 'louSoibt re kui vpotrqkvroi^ 
both Jews and proselytes a few crifics restrict to Tm/Kubt merely, 
bnt most (De Wet. Mey. Wiesl.) refer them to all the preced- 
ing nouns. The Jews generally adopted the langiiages of the 
countries where they resided. The proselytes were originally 
heatlien who had embraced Judaism, The words sustain the 
same grammatical relation to K/j^rw KoX'Apajitq, or, at all events, 
are to be repeated after them. The last two names follow as an 
after- thought, in order to complete the list 

V. H. The declarative form which the English version as- 
signs to the sentence here (we do hear) is incorrect. The ques- 
tion extends to^eoO. See on v. 8. — ra tteyaXaa rov Scov, t/te great 
things of God, done by bun through Christ for the salvation of 
men (comp. v. 38). 

V. 12. iiUrro-vTo describes their astonishment at the occiurence 
in general ; &,i)irdptnji', their perplexity at being unable to account 
for it. — Tt t.v 5«Xo(, K. T. \., What may this perhaps mean. S,v at- 
taches a tacit condition to the inquiry: if, as we think, it must im- 
port something. See W. H2. I ; K. i 260. 4. This is the question 
of the more seiious party. The hesitating form of it indicates 

I Scliaaplatz der Wirksainkeit des Apostels Paulus, a. a. w.,p. S3. 
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the partial conviction which the miracle had wrought in their 
minds. 

V. 13. ercpoi .... tK^yov. Among those who scoffed may 
have been some of the native inhabitants of the city, who, not 
understanding the foreign languages spoken, regarded the dis- 
course of the apostles as senseless because it was imintelligible 
to them. — yfkeMo^ovTt^ is not SO well supported as Sm^^Xtun^oiTts-, 
and expresses the idea less forcibly. Calvin : " Niliil tarn ad- 
mirabile esse potest, quod non in kidibrinm vertant, qui nuUa Dei 
eui^ tangnntur." — ot(, that, declarative. — yXttwovs, sweet wine, 
not new, as in the E. V. after all the earlier E. Vv. The Pente- 
cost fell in June, and the first vintage did not occur tiU Angnst 
It is true, yXevKOs designated properly the sweet, imfermented 
juice of the grape ; but it was applied also to old wine preserved 
in its original state. The ancients liad various ways of arresting 
fermentation. One of them, in use among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was this : " An amphora was taken and coated with pitch 
within and without ; it was filled Tvith mustu^i Ua^vium, i. e. the 
jiiice before the grapes had been fully trodden, and corked so as 
to be perfectly air-tight It was then immersed in a tank of cold 
fresh water, or buried in wet sand, and aUowed to remain for six 
weeks or two months. The contents, after this process, were 
found to remain unchanged for a year, and hence the name del 
yXeSkos, i. e. semper inustwm." Diet, of Antt., art. Virmm} Jahn 
says that sweet wins was produced also from dried grapes, by 
soaking them in old wine, and then pressing them a second time. 
See his Archfeol. ( 69. This species of wine was very intoxi- 
cating. 

Verses 14-36. The Discourse of Peter. 

The address embraces the following points, though interwoven 
some^vbat in the discussion : — first, defence of the character of 
the apostles (14, 15) ; secondly, the miracle explained as a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (16-21) ; thirdly, this eifusion of the Spirit an 
act of the crucified, but now exalted Jesus (30-33) ; and, fourthly, 
his claim to be acknowledged as the true Messiah (22-29, and 
31-36). 

V. 14. ow Toti Ei/StKO, ivith the eleven, \. e. in their name, and 
with their concurrence in what he said. As the multitude was 
so great, it is not improbable that some of the other apostles ad- 

I Dictionary of Gr«ek and Eoman AnliquitiOH, edited by W. Smith, London. 
The abbreviation in the text refers always to this work. 
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dressed diiferent gi'oups of them at the same time ; see on v. 6. 
On such an occasion they would all naturally pursue a very sim- 
ilar train of remark. — avSpes 'lovSaioi aie the Jews bom in Jerusa- 
lem ; 01 KOToiKovvTK are the foreign Jews and Jewish converts. 
See on v. 5. — ^trortVao-JE ^ 'j-'Txri , a Hellenistic word. 

V. 15. yap justifies the call to attention. It brings forward a 
refutation of the charge which had been made against them. — 
ouTot, these whom they had heard speak (see v. 4 sq.), and who 
were then present; not the eleven merely with Peter (Alt.) — 
mpa Tpirri, the third hour, i. e. about nine o'clock, A. M., according 
to our time. This was the first hour of public prayer, at which 
time the morning sacrifice wna offered in the temple. During 
their festivals the Jews considered it unlawful to take food eai'Her 
than this, still more to drink wine. See Light. Hor. Hebr. ad 
loc. The other hours of prayer were the sixth, (10, 4,) and the 
ninth (3, 1.) 

V. 16. oAAa toStoj k. t. X., but this (which you witness) is that 
which was said. The Greek identifies the prophecy with its ful- 
filment. — Stti Tov -rrpoi^ffyrov, through the prophet, because he was 
the messenger, not the author of the message. The expression 
recognizes the divine origin of the book which bears his name. 
See the note on 1, 16. — Tischendorf has no adequate reason for 
omitting liu^A after Trpo^ijTou. 

V. 17. The citation which follows from Joel 3, 1-5 (2, 28-32 
in E. V.) rans for the most part m the words of the Seventy, 
The two or three verbal deviations from the Hebrew serve either 
to unfold more distinctly the sense of the original passage, or to 
enforce it. It is tlie object of the prophecy to characterize the 
Messianic dispensation under its two great aspects, — that of 
mercy and that of judgment. To those who believe, the gospel 
is " a savor of life unto life ; " but to those who disbelieve, it is 
" a savor of death imto death ; " see 2 Cor. 2, 16. Under its one 
aspect, it was to be distinguished by the copious outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit on those who should acknowledge Christ ; and 
under its other aspect, it was to be distinguished by the signal 
punishment awmting those w^ho should disown his authority and 
reject him. — xai. lirrai .... ^jxipaK stands for 13"'''^n!{ n^ni, ren- 
dered more closely in the Septuagint by kol earai. /lera Tovra. Pe- 
ter's expression denotes always in the New Testament the age 
of the Messiah, which the Scriptures represent as the world's 
last great moral epoch. The prophet designates the same period 
under a more general phrase. Again, Peter places kiyei 6 3f6i at 
the beginning of tlie declaration, the prophet at the close of it. 
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The position of the words here fixes attention at once upon the 
source of the prophecy, and prepares the mind to listen to it aa 
God's utterance. — eK^eS is futrn'e, a later Greek form. W, j 13. 
3; K. } 154, R, 1. — koI (consequential) TrpoiJijronTcnMnv, and thus 
they shall prophesy. THs verb in the New Testament signifies, 
not merely to foretell future events, but to communicate religious 
truth in general under a divine inspiration. It corresponds in this 
use to 1x3? in the original passage ; see Gesen. Lex, s. v. The 
order of the next tw^o clauses in the Hebrew and Septnagintisthe 
reverse of that adopted here ; viz., first, ot vpta^vrepoL .... iww- 
vuurSija-ovTai, then olveavta-Koi .... oij/ovTcu. Hengstenb erg' suggests 
that the change may have been intentional, in order to place the 
youth with the sons and daughters, and to assign to the aged a 
place of honor. — ivmrvloK hvirviaa^cravTai, shoM dream mth 
dreams, the dative, as in 4, 17 ; 23, 24. W. f 54. 3. Some au- 
thorities have enwrtu, which was probably substituted for the 
other as an easier construction. 

V. 18. Kotye ^ CJ1 annexes an emphatic addition, and even 
( Hart. Partik. Vol. I. p. 396. ). — /iov, which is w^inting in the He- 
brew, is retained here from the Septuagint. The prophet declares 
that no condition of men, hoivever ignoble, would exclude them 
from the promise. The apostle cites the prophet to that effect ; 
but takes occasion from the language — SoiiXous fioa — which de- 
scribes their degradation in the eyes of men, to suggest by way 
of contrast their exalted relationship to God. Bengel : " Servi 
secundum carnem .... iidem servi Dei." Similar to this is the 
language of Paul in I Cor. 7, 22 : " For he that is called in the Lord, 
being a servant, is the Lord's freeman ; likewise also he that is 
called, being free, is Christ's servant-" If we cast the eye back 
over this and the precedmg verse it will be seen that the 
effusion of the b\int was to be universal as to the classes 
of persons that Tveie to pirtiLip'ite in it ; in other words, 
it was (o be without distinction of sex, age, or rank. — The 
modc^ ot divine revelation and of the Spirit's operation, which 
are spe ifled in tins passage weie among the more extra- 
ordinary to which the Hebrews were accustomed under the 
ancient economy. These, after having been suspended for so 
long a time, were now, at the opening of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, renewed in more than their former power. The prophecy 
relates chiefly, I think, to these special communications of the 

' Chriato!<^ji- of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Piodictions of 
the Messiah hy the Prophets, Vol. III. p. 140 {Dc. Keitli's Translation). 
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Spirit, which were granted to the first Christians. The tcnns of 
the prophecy direct us naturally to something out of the ordinary 
course; and when we add to this that the facts recorded in the Acts 
and the Epistles sustain fully that view of the language, it must 
appeax arbitrary, as well as unnecessary, to reject such an interpre- 
tation. Yet the prophecy has indirectly a wider scope. It portrays 
in reality the character of the entire dispensation. Those special 
manifestations of the Spirit, at the beginning, marked the econ- 
omy as one that was to he eminently distinguished by the Spirit's 
agency. They were a pledge, that those m all ages who em- 
brace the gospel should equal the most favored of God's ancient 
people ; they enjoy a clearer revelation, are enhghtened, sanc- 
tified by a Spirit more freely iiliparted, may rise to the same or 
higher religious consolations and attainments. 

V. 19. The apostle now holds up to view the other side of 
the subject. He adduces the part of the prophecy which fore- 
tells the doom of those who reject Christ and spurn his salvation. 
Having appealed to the hopes, the apostle turns here to address 
himself to the fears of men ; he would persuade them by every 
motive to escape the punishment which awaits the unbelieving 
and disobedient. See v. 40 and 43 below. In the interpretation 
of the passage before us, I follow those who understand it as 
having primary reference to the calamities which God inflicted 
on the Jews in connection wilh the overthrow of Jerusalem, and 
the destruction of the Jewish state and nation. The reasons for 
this opinion are briefly these : — (1) The law of correspondence 
would lead us to apply this part of the prophecy to the same 
period to which the other part has been apphed, i. e. to the early 
times of the gospel. (2) The expression, the day of the Lord, in 
V. 20, according to a very common use in the Hebrew prophets, 
denotes a day when God comes to make known his power in the 
pimishment of his enemies, a day of the signal display of his 
vengeance for the rejection of long-continued mercies, and the 
commission of aggravated sins. The subversion of the Jewish 
state was such an occasion. It appropriates fully every trait of 
that significant designation, (3) Part of the language here coin- 
cides almost verbally with that in Matt. 24, 29 ; and if the lan- 
guage there, as understood by most interpreters, describes the 
downfall of the Jewish state,' we may infer from the similajity 
that the subject of discourse is the same in both places. (4) 

1 This Yiew ia defended in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 531 sq., and rontro- 
Terted in the same woi'k, 1850, p. 452 sq. 
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The entire phraseology, when construed according to the laws 
of prophetic language, is strikingly appropriate to represent the 
unsurpassed horrors and distress which attended the siege and 
destniction of Jerusalem, and to announce the extinction of the 
Jewish power and glory of the Jewish worship which that catas- 
trophe involved. Yet here too (see on v. 16) we are to recognize 
the wider scope of the prophecy. The destruction of the Jews 
is held forth by the apostle, as a type of the destruction which is 
to come upon every rejecter of the gospel; see v. 21. — For the 
sake of contrast, Peter inserts the words avia, cnj/teio, kotw, which 
are not in the Hebrew, ripara iv t^ ovpavi^ tn)iiMa hn rns yn?. 



means prodigies celestial and terrestrial, such b 



may appear i 



the air or on the earth ; in other words, prodigies of every sort, 
and of the most portentous kind. The idea is, that calamities were 
to ensue, equal in severity and magnitude to those which the 
most fearful portents are supposed to announce. The mode of 
speaking is founded on the popular idea, that, when great events 
are about to occur, wonderful phenomena foretoken their approach. 
Hence what the prophet would affiim is, that disasters and judg- 
ments were coming such as men are accustomed to associate 
with the most terrific augiuies ; but he does not mean necessarily 
that the auguries themselves were to be expected, or decide 
whether the popular belief on the subject was true or false. — 
olfia. Trip, dr/iiSa kiittvov, stand in apposition with Tspara mi irrnj^eia, 
and show in what they consisted : bhod, perhaps, rained on the 
earth (De Wet.), or, as in Egypt (Ex. 7, 17), infecting the streams 
and rivers (Hng.) ; J:re, i. e. appearances of it in the air, and va- 
por of smoke, dense smoke, hence := '^S nl-iaTi , pillars or clouds 
of smoke, which darken the heavens and earth. Many have sup- 
posed these terms to signify directly slaughter and conflagration, 
but their grammatical relation to ripara Kai trqima. decides that 
they are the portents themselves, not the calamities portended. 
That view, too, confounds the day of the Lord with the precursors 
of the day. 

V. 20. o ^Xios . . . .di fjKoTo^, the sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness. Its light shall be withdrawn ; the heavens shall become 
black. A day is at hand which will be one of thick gloom, of 
sadness, atd woe. For the frequency and significance of this 
figure in the prophets, see Ezek. 32, 7 ; Is. 13, 10 ; Am. 6, 18. 20, 
etc. — ^ <Tikiivri. Repeat here /itmoTpa^^o-trai. The moon, too, 
shall give forth signs of the commg distress. It shall exhibit an 
appearance like blood. Men shall see there an image of tlie car- 
nage and misery which are to be witnessed on earth. — iwufiavji. 
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63 COMMENTARY. Chap. II, 21, 22. 

tSusti-ious, signal in its character as an exhibition of divine justice. 
It conveys the idea of V.'yii , fearful, but is less definite. 

V. 21. xSi 8s 3.V, every one whosoever. For av with this expan- 
sive effect, comp. v. 39 ; 3, 22. 23 ; 7, 3, etc. The mercy is free 
^o all who fulfil the condition; see the note on v. 39. — «riKa- 
Xiu-ifToi, shall hxve called upon; siibj. aor. after av= fut. exact, in 
Latin. The act in this verb must be past before the futiuo in 
OTO^^tnjrai can be present. See W. i 42. 1. 3. b. — to ovoftn. Kvpiov, 
the name of the Lard, i. e. of Christ, comp. v. 36 ; 9, 14 ; 22, 16 ; 
Rom. 13 ; not simply upon him, but upon him as possessing tlie 
attributes and sustaining to men the relations of which his mame 
is the index. Compare the note on 22, 16. — cTUhJ^crercu, shall be 
saved from the doom of those who reject Christ, and be admitted 
to the joys of his kingdom. 

V. 32. 'iCT-poijXtTai^i'IouSaioi in N. T.,here both the native and 
foreign Jews. — Natfuptubc =: i^a^apaio^. The former was the 
broader Syriac pronunciation, as heard especially in Galilee. Hence 
Peter's rustic XoXid (Matt. 26, 73) betmyed him in tlie very words 
of his denial. See Win. Chald. Gr.' p. 12. The epithet is added 
for the sake of distinction, as Jesus was not an uncommon name 
among the Jews. — avSpa . ... eh S/i5s, a inan from God {as the 
source of the approval) accredited unto you (not as in E. V., among 
you) ; diroSt&iy/io'oi', ht. skovm forth, confirmed (25, 7) viz. in his 
Messianic character. The meaning is, that in the miiucles which 
Christ performed he had God's fullest sanction to all tliat he did 
and taught, that is, to his claim to be received aa the Son of God, 
the promised Savioiu; of men. Some put a comma after 5£ov, 
and render a man (sent)/r(WJ God, accredited as auch by miracles, 
etc. The ultimate idea remains the same, since to sanction his 
mission as from God was the same thing as to sustain his truth 
as to what he claimed to be. But the first is the more correct 
view, because it renders the ellipsis {seni, not apt to be omitted) 
unnecessary, and because (as Alf suggests) the point to be es- 
tablished was that the Messiah was identical with a man whom 
they had seen and known. We have o-tto after the paiticiple, 
instead of vjto, because the approbation was indirect, i. e. testified 
through miracles. See W. M7. 4 ; Bemh. Synt. p. 223. — twi- 
fi.€in Kill rifiam kio, otj^iok form obviously an intensive expression, 
but they are not synonymous with each other. Miracles are called 
SiFi/a/iEK, because they are wrought by divine power; Tipara,prod- 

' Grammar of the Chaldce language KB contained in the Bible and the Targoing, 
translated from the German bj tiie writer (Audover 1845), 
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igies, because they appear inexplicable to men ; and (njiifia, signs, 
because they attest the chahicter or claims of those who perform 
them (2 Cor. 12, 12). See Olsh. on Matt. 8. 1. It cannot be said 
that the terms are used always with a distinct consciousness of 
that difference. — oTs is attracted into the case of its antecedent 
— Koi after na^uii good authorities omit. If retained, it must con- 
nect oiSare with hrotiiiTf, what he did ye aho know; or else 
strengthen airoi, also yourselves as well as we. 

V. 23. rovTov is both resumptive and emphatic ; see Matt. 24, 
13 ; 1 Cor. 6, 4. W. i 23. 4. — r^ ^pKriiiyi] jSovXjJ, according to the 
established (firmly fixed, see Luke 22, 22) counsel, plan ; the dative 
is that of rule or conformity. W. } 31. 6. b. ; K. ( 285. 3. ^mA-^ 
and Trp6yv<a<TK may differ here as antecedent and consequent, since 
God's foreknowledge results properly from his purpose. — tS<yTov, 
deUvered up to you, \. e. by Judas. — Xo^ovtk the best editors re- 
gard as an addition to the text. — Stu yei.pSiv oiioiuov, by the hands or 
hand (if after Grsb. Lchm. Tsch., and others, we read x^H>°^) "f 
lawless ones (partitive, hence without the article, see on 5, 16), 
i. e. of the heathen, as Pilate and the Roman soldiers ; comp. 
Wisd. 17. 2 ; 1 Cor. 9, 21. The indignity which Christ sufl"ered 
was the greater on account of his being crucified by the heathen. 
See 3, 13. avoitiov may agree with x^'P'^^'j lat^iess hands; but as 
the adjective must refer still to the heathen, it is not so easy a 
combination as the other. — vpotnrii^avTPi, sc. t^ irravpi^, having 
fastened to the cross, i. e. with nails driven through the hands and 
feet (John 20, 25. 27). See Byn^us de Morte Cliristi, L. III. c. 
6, and Jahn's ArcheeoL { 262. He imputes the act of cnicifixion 
to the Jews because they were the instigators of it; comp. 4, 10; 
10, 39. — avfiKaTi is first aorist, an Alexandrian form. W. j 13, 
1; S. J63. 11. R, 

V. 24. tbecmpe, raised up, not into existence, as in 3, 22, but 
from the dead. The context demands this sense of the verb ; 
see V. 32. — ras iSTras tov Savtirov, the pains of death ; quoted ap- 
.parently from the Sept, for ni^-^^an in Ps. 18, 5, cords of death. 
Xr'tras, having hosed, agrees better with the Hebrew idea ; but 
taken less strictly, /uzving ended, it is not inappropriate to liStras. 
We may conceive, m the latter case, of the pams of death as 
not cea.smg aJtogethei with the life which they destroy, but as 
stiU fo!lov/mg their victim into the grave Hence though the 
Greek expiession as compaied with the Hebrew changes the 
figiure, it conveys essentially the same thought, and may have 
been adopted because it was so familiai to tlie toieifTu Jews 
Some contend tint uihiia^ means coids in the Helleni'itio Gieek 
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(Kuin. Olsh,) ; but the assertion is destitute of proof. In that 
case, too, Liike would have said avrSiV at the end of the sentence 
instead of aurov, out of regard to the figure. Others have found 
an allusion in the word to the resurrection as a birth (see Col. 1, 
18), and hence to death as enduring (so to speak) the pangs in- 
sepaiuble from giving back the dead to life. It is strange that 
Meyer should revive this almost forgotten interpretation. — koSoti 
.... Buvarov, became U was notpossibU, since the Divine purpose 
cannot fail. The confirmatory yap shows that to be the nature 
of the impossibility in the writer's mind. 

V. 25. The quotation is from Ps. 16, 8-11, in accordance with 
the Septuagint It will be observed that in v. 29-31 Peter takes 
pains to show that the portion of the Psahn under consideration, 
there could not have referred to David, but had its fulfilment in 
Christ. In 13, 36, Paul too denies the applicability of that pas- 
sage to David, and insists on its exclusive reference to the Mes 
siah. We may conclude, therefore, that they regarded the entire 
Psalm as Messianic ; for we have in it but one speaker from com- 
mencement to end, and in other respects such a marked unity of 
thought and stmctiu-e, that it would be an arbitrary procedure to 
assign one part of it to David and another to Christ See Prof. 
Stuart's Interpretation of this Psalm in Blbl. Kepos., 183], p. 51 
sq, — rU avTov, w. reference to hvm. — ■n-poiofmiJ.rp', k. t. A., I sam the 
Lord before me (where irpo is intensive merely), looked unto him 
as my only helper and support; not foresaw (E. V. after the Genv. 
v.), or saw beforehmid (Tynd.). The verb answers to •■rvq, I 
placed, except that this marks more distinctly the effort made in 
order to keep the mind in that posture. — ori, because, states why 
the eye is thus turned unto Jehovah. — Ik Se^iSv describes one's 
position as seen ofi" from the right. A protector at the right hand 
is one who is near and can afford instantly the succor needed. — 
Xva is telic, in order that. 

V. 26. anf/pavST). On the augment in verbs which begin with 
(5, seeW. i 12. 1.3; K {125. E.. 1. — ;) yXfio-^a /wv stands for ■''lia?, 
m>/ glory, i. e, md, whose dignity the Hebrews recognized in that 
way. The Greek has substituted the instrument which the soul 
uses in giving expression to its joy. We may render both verbs 
as present if we suppose them to describe a permanent state of 
mind. K. i 256. 4. — h-i Si km, but further also, climacteric, as in 
Luke 14,26. — ^ crop^ /urn, wty /esA, body as distinguished from 
the soul. — Karao-Kijiwei, shall rest, via. in the grave, as defined 
by the next verse. — «r' IA.xt8^ in hope, = nB^i", in confidence, i e, 
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of a speedy restoration to life. The sequel exliibits the ground of 
this confident hope. 

V. 27, oTi . . . , (is fSotf, bectmse (not that) thou wilt not abandon 
■my soid unto hades. ^tx^;«)ii^''e:s3, my iowi, according to Hebrew 
usage.an emphasized pronoun. ^^vjs=;*!i!(ti, denotes properly the 
place of the dead, but also, by a frequent personification, death 
itself, considered as a rapacious destroyer. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. 
s. V. The sense then may be expressed thus : Thou wilt not 
give me up as a prey to death ; he shalt not have power over me, 
to dissolve the body and cause it to return to dust. On the ellip- 
tical ^01., see K. f 263. b. Later critics (Lchm. Tsch.) read S^, 
after ABCD, and other authorities. — 'i^dv, to see, experience, as 
in Luke 2, 26. 

V, 28. lynop«rai, K. T. X., thou, didst make known to me the ways 
of life, i. e. those which load from death to life. The event was 
certain, and hence, though future, could be spoken of as past. 
The meaning is, that God would restore him to life, after having 
been put to death and laid in the grave. Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Meyer, concede that this is the sense which Peter attached to' 
the words ; and if so, it must be the true sense. The Greek 
here expresses the exact form of the Hebrew. — /wra toS irpwol. 
mm iTov, -with (not = Sid, by) thy presence, 1. e. with thee where thou 
art, viz. in heaven. The Redeemer was assured that he would 
not only escape the power of death, but ascend to dwell in the im- 
mediate presence of God on high. It was for that "joy set before 
him, that he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God," (Heb. 12, 2). 

V. 29. The object of the remark here is to show that the pas- 
sage cited above could not have referred to David.— ^^ov, sc. 
tort; not OTTw, it is law/id, proper. — ^o-S. Trap^ia^, with freedom, 
without fear of being thought deficient in any just respect to his 
memory. His death was recorded in the Old Testament ; no one 
pretended that he had risen, and the Psalm, therefore, could not 
apply to him. — David is called imTpiApx-]^, as being the founder 
of the royal family. This title in its stricter use belonged to the 
founders of the nation. — iv riiuv,cmong its, \ieie ia the city. The 
sepulchre of David was on Mount Zion, where most of the 
kings of Jndah were buried ; see on 5, 6. The tomb was well 
known in Peter's day. Josephus says, that it was opened both 
by Hyrcanus and Herod, in order to rifle it of the treasures which 
It was supposed to contain. The Mosque, still shown as Neby 
Dauid, on the southern brow of Zion, cannot be far from the true 
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V. 30. vpotfi^Ti]^, a prophet, i. e. divinely inspired (see on v. 
17), and so competent to utter the prediction. — oh', therefore ; 
since, unless David meant himself, he must have meant 
the Messiah. — tml ttSiis, and knotidng, viz, that which follows. 
This knowledge he received from the prophet Nathan, as related 
in 2 Sam. 7, 12. 16; see also Ps. 132, 11; 89,35-37. The resur- 
rection of Christ in its full historical sense involved two points : 
first, his restoration to life ; and, secondly, his elevation to perma- 
nent regal power. Peter inserts the remark made here to show 
that David, in predicting the main fact, had a view also of Christ's 
office as a Sovereign. — KaStW, sc. two., to cause one to sit, place 
him, comp. 1 Cor. 6, 4 (Whl. Mey, De Wet.) ; or (intrans. oftener 
in N. T.) t]iat one should sit (Rob.). This descendant was to oc- 
cupy the throne as ruler in Zion, as Messiah ; comp. Ps. 2, 6. 
The Greek omits rivo. often before the infinitive. K. i 238. K, 3. 
e. — Afler oo-i^uo^ avrou, the received text adds to Kara a-apKa ai'oiT- 
r^eiy Tov Xpurrov, viz. that /te U'ould raise up the Messiah after the 
flesh. ShoJz retains the words, but most editors ornit them, or 
mark them as unsupported. 

V. 31. jrpo'i&ov repeats the idea both of tt/ioi^^tijs and clSm. 
Having the knowledge derived from the sources which these 
terms specify, David could speak of the Messiah in the maimer 
here represented. — rovXfiurrov is the official title, not a proper 
name, — ovre q-KnreWi^ (Tsch.) k. t. X., neither was kft or ov 
KartXeiV'^ (T. R.),w<M KO( leji behind (given ivp)unio hades ; aorist 
here (note the fut. in v. 27), because the speaker thinks of the 
prediction as now accomphshed. ^ ^t^ "^o" (T. E..) should 
probably be dropped after the verb. 

V. 32. TovTov Tov "IijCT-ow, This {looking back to v. 24) Jesus, 
the subject of such a prophecy. — o5 k.t.X., whose (niasc as 
Wicl. after Vulg., comp. 5, 32 ; 13, 31) ; or, as the verb suggests a 
natural antecedent (neut.), of which, viz. his resurrection, we all 
are witnesses (Mey. and E. V.). See note on 1, 22. 

V. 33. The exaltation of Christ appears here (o^, therefore) els 
a necessary consequent of the resurrection ; see on v. 28. 30. — 
T^ 8e|i^, K, T. A., hoeing been exalted to the right hand of God 
(Neand. De Wet. Olsh. Bmg. Whl. Rob.) ; not by the right hmid 
(Calv. Kuin. Mey. Alf. E. Vv.). The connection (see especially 
V. 34. 35, and comp. 5, 31) directs us quite inevitably to the first 
sense ; and though the local dative whither may not occur in the 
New Testament out of this passage and 5, 31, yet all admit that 
it is one of the uses of the later Greek generally, and was not 
unknown to the earlier Greek poetry. See Bernh. Synt. p. 94. 
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Winer says {i 31. 5) that we may translate here to tJte rigla hand, 
■without any hesitation. — Ti\v «rayy<Xiav, k. t. A., having received Ae 
promise (i. e. its fulfilment in the bestowal) of the Holy Spirit ; 
genit. of the object. See on 1, 4. — ikf-X^t, poured out. The effu- 
sion of the Spirit which is ascribed to God in v. 17 is ascribed here 
to Chtist. — fikartTf refers to the general spectacle of so many 
speaking in foreign tongues, or possibly to the tongues of fire, vis- 
ible on the speakers, (utou'ere refers both to the languages spoken, 
and to what was spoken in them. 

V. 34. yap confirms vipuiScK. The exaltation was not only in- 
cident to the resurrection, but was the subject of an express pre- 
diction, and that prediction could not apply to David ; for he did 
not ascend to heaven, i. e. to be invested with glory and power at 
the right hand of God. The order of thought, says Do Wette, 
would have been plainer thus : For David says. Sit at my right 
hand, etc. ; hut he Mmselfdid not ascend into heaven, i. e, he says 
this not of himself, but the Messiah, — At'yei, viz. in Ps, 110, I. 
In Matt. 22, 43, and Mark 12, 36, the Saviour recognizes David 
as the author of the Psalm, and attributes to him a divine inspi- 
ration in spef^ng thus of the Messiah. He cites the same pas- 
sage as proof of David's acknowledged inferiority to himself. — 
KoAov (imper.) is for the purer koA^o-o. W. } 14. 4 ; Mt. { 236. 
— £K beiiMv jxov, on my right hand (see on v. 25) i. e. as the part- 
ner of my throne. The following remarks of Professor Stuart • 
are pertinent here. " In the New Testament, when Christ is 
represented as sitting at the right hand of divine majesty, Heb. 
1, 3 ; or at the right hand of God, Acts 2, 33, and Heb. 10, 12 ; or 
at the right of the throne of God, Heb. 12, 2 ; participation in 
supreme dominion is most clearly meant. Compare 1 Pet 3, 22 ; 
Horn. 8, 34; Mark 16, 19; Phil. 2, 6-11; Eph. 1,20-23. At the 
same time, the comparison of these passages wOl show most 
dearly that Christ's exaltation at the right hand of God means 
his being sealed on the mediaZoriol throne as the result and reward 
of his sufferings (see particularly Phil. 2, 6-11, and comp. Heb. 
12, 3) ; and that the phrase in question never means the original 
dominion which Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred 
writers never speak respecting the Logos, considered simply in 
Im divine nature, aa being seated at the right hand of God ; but 
only of the Logos incarnate, or the Mediator, a5 being seated 
there. So in Heb. 1, 3, it is after the expiation made by the Son 
of God, that he is represented as seating himself at the right 

1 Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 559 sq. [1833). 
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hand of the divine majesty. And that this mediatorial dominioii 
is not to be considered simply as the dominion of the divine na- 
ture of Christ as snch, is plain from the fact, that, when the me- 
diatorial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the Mediator as such is 
to cease. Moreover, that the phrase, to sit &t the right hand of 
God, 01 of the throne of God, does not of itself mean original 
divine dominion, is clear from the fact, that Christ assures his 
faithful disciples they shall sit down with him on his throne, even 
as he sat down with the Father on his throne, Rev. 3, 21. It is 
exaltation, then, in conseqnenoe of obedience and sufferings, 
which is designated by the phrase in question.'' 

V. 35. eius av, k. t. X. The dominion here, which Christ re- 
ceived, belonged to him as Mediator ; and it is to cease, therefore, 
when the objects of his kingdom as Mediator are accomplished. 
Compare 1 Cor. 15, 83-28. This verse recognizes distinctly that 
limitation. 

V. 36. n-a? . . . . 'I<rpa^A, aU the house, race, of Israel oTkov 
appears to omit the article, as having the nature of a proper 
name. W. k 17. 10, — on khi, k. t. \., that God made him both 
Lord and Christ, to wit, this one the Jesus, whom, etc tovtov toi' 
'l--)aovv is in apposition with avrov. 

Verses 37-42. Effect of the' Discourse in tlte Conversion of Three 
Thousand. 

v. 37. Not all but many of those addressed must be under- 
stood here. This necessary limitation could be left to suggest 
itself KiToiv^'iirav T^ KopSi^ ■were pierced in the heart; dative of 
the sphere in which {Eom. 4, 20; 1 Cor. 14,20). W. } 31, 3. 
Some editions have Kophlav, accusative of the part affected. Tlie 
verb expresses forcibly the idea of pungent sorrow and alarm. — 
TiJToi^o/iMv, What shall we dol The answerto the question shows 
that it related to the way of escape from the consequences of 
their guilt. — For avhpK, see on 1, 16. 

V. 38. hrl T^ ovD^dTi 'Ijjtrau XpioroS, up(m the name of Jesus 
Christ as the foundation of the baptism, i. e. with an acknowl- 
t of him in that act as being what his name imports (see 
'. 21), to wit, the sinner's only hope, his ILedeemer, Justifier, 
Lord, final Judge. For hri with this force, see W. i 48. c. We 
see from v. 40, that Luke has given only an epitome of Peter's 
instructions on this occasion, The usual formula in relation to 
baptism is <is rh Svo/ia, as in 8, 16 ; 19, 5. It may have been 
avoided here as a matter of euphony, since eis follows in the next 
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clause {De Wet.). — ew aijitinv d/iapruui/, in order to t/ie Jbrgimness 
of sins (Matt. 26, 28; Luke 3, 3). we connect naturally with both 
the preceding verbs. This clause states the motive or object 
which should induce them to repeut and be baptized. It enforces 
the entire exhoi-tation, not one part of it to the exclusion of the 
other. 

V, 39. Toti TtKvoii i/w, unto your descendants (see 13, 33) ; not 
t/our little ones (Alf) with an appeal to v. 17 ; for the sons and 
daughters there are ao far adult as to have visions and to proph- 
esy. — TToiTi. roiifkitanpav, to all those afar of, i. e. the distant nations 
or heathen. So, among others, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, Harless,' 
De Wctte, Neander, Lange.^ The expression was current among 
the Jews in that sense; comp. Zech. 6, 15; Is. 49, 1; 57, 19; 
Eph. 2, 13. 17 (where see Dr. Hodge in his recent Commentary), 
Even the Kabbinic writers employed it as synonymous with the 
heathen. (Schottg. Hor, Heb. Vol. I. p. 761.) It has been ob- 
jected, that this explanation supposes Peter to have been already 
aware that the gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles ; 
whereas, it is said, he afterwards hesitated on the subject, and 
needed a special revelation to point out to him his duty; see 10, 10 
sq. But the objection misstates the ground of the hesitation ; it 
related to the terms on which the Gentiles were to be acknowl- 
edged as Christians, not to the fact itself. On this point how is 
it possible that he should have doubted ? The Jews in general, 
who expected a Messiah at all, believed in the universality of his 
reign. The prophets foretold distinctly that the Gentiles under 
him should form one people with the Jews, that they should both 
acknowledge the same God, and be acknowledged of him ; see, 
e. g. Mich. 4, 1 sq, ; Am. 9, 12 ; Is, 2, 2 sq. ; 40, 5 ; 54, 4 sq,, etc. 
Add to this, that the Savioiu- himself before his ascension had 
charged his disciples to go into all tlie world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. The relation in which the Gentile behevers 
were to stand to Judaism, how far they were to practise its rites, 
and in that respect assimilate to the Jews, was not so well under- 
stood. On that question, it is true, they needed and received 
further inatniction as to the course to be pursued. Those who 
reject the foregoing explanation suppose ttoxti rots eh fioxpav to de- 
note the foreign Jews, But they are included already in i^uv, 
since many of those addressed were pilgrims who had come to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the present feast. This sense of the phrase 

1 Commentai' ubcr dun Brief Panli an die Ephesier, p. 213 eq, 
' Diis apostolischo Zeitalter, zweiter Band, p. 42 (1853). 
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renders it snperfluona. — So-oj/s ac, k. t. \., whmnsoeuer the Lcrrd 
shaM have calkd. For the verbal form, see the note on v, 31. The 
expression imports, that as many would secure a part in the 
promise as it should prove that the divine purpose hod embraced. 

V. 40. Copies fluctuate between Sw/wipnjpeTo and SKfiapTijparo. 
The imperfect agrees best with the next verb — rrviSTp-e, save 
youTsdves. For this middle sense, see W. i 39. 2. — qtto t^s ya/ioft, 
K. T. A., from this perverse (Phil. 2, 15) generation, i. e. from par- 
ticipation in their guilt and doom ; comp. 1 Cor. 11,32; Gal. 1,4. 

V. 41. oSr, therefore, viz. in consequence of Peter's exhorta- 
tion. — ot ^hi, K. T. A., 9iey (who were mentioned as penitent in 
V. 37) having received his word, viz. that in v. 38 sq. (De Wet 
Mey.). Many adopt the substantive construction: th^y who re- 
ceived (Bug. Kuin. E. Vv.). The first view identifies those who 
believe here more distinctly with those in v. 37, who evince such 
a preparation for the exercise of faitli, and may be preferable on 
that account ; but the use of tho participle in other respects (as 
we saw on 1, 16) involves an ambiguity. aui>ivw, gladly, elicits a 
correctidea, but is hardly genuine. — i^ii;^at,*0M&, persons, see v. 43; 
3, 23 ; 7, 14 ; 27, 37. The frequency of this sense may be He- 
braistic, but not the sense itself —s^oirrwr-Vra*', ■teere baptized, not 
necessarily at once after the discourse, but naturally diuing the 
same day, if we unite the next clause (t^ ij^qjjt ixiivg, see on 8, 
1) closely with this. But the compendious form of the narrative 
would allow us with some editors to place a colon between the 
two clauses ; and then the baptism could be regarded as subse- 
quent to -rpo^trfSturav, taking place at such time and under such 
circumstances as the convenience of the parties might require. 
It is proper to add (against Alf ) that the pools ao numerous and 
large which encircled Je'msalem, as both those still in use and the 
remains of others testify at the present day, afforded ample means 
for the administration of the rite. The habits of the East, as 
every traveller knows, would present no obstacle to such a use 
of the public reservoirs. 

V. 42. x/xxTKo/M-e/joiJiTes, k.t.X, constantly applying themselves 
unto the teaching of the apostles; they sought to Imow more and 
more of the gospel which they had embraced — kiil rg koivuivI^ 
(comp. ttxoy Koivd in v. ii),andunto the commumcation, distribution, 
i. e. of money or other supphes for the poor (Heinr. Kuin, Olsh. 
Bmg. Hmph.) ; the fellowship, i. e. the community, oneness of 
spirit and effort which bound the first Christians to each other 
(Bug. Mey. Rob.) ; the communion, meals in common, dyairai, 
which were followed by the Lord's supper (Bcz. Grot. De Wet.) ; 
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the Sacrament itself (Lightf. Est WIf.) I prefer the first sense 
of tliis doubtftil word, because all the other nouns denote an act, 
not a state of mind or feeling ; because the participle applies to 
an act rather than an abstract quality {which are objections to the 
second sense) ; because this use of the term is justified by Kom. 
15, 26 ; 2 Cor. 8, 4 ; especially Heb. 13, 16 , and because, as the 
contributions would naturally be made at their meetings, the sev- 
eral nouns relate then to a common subject, viz their religious 
assembhes. It may be added, that then hberahty towards the 
poor was so characteristic of the first Christians, that this sketch 
of their religioiis habits might be expected to mclude that partic- 
ular. Koivoivio, in the sense of our commumon, the Lord s Supper, 
appears not to have prevailed before the fourth century (Siiieer 
Thesaur. s. v. as cited by Hmph.), and hence the last of the 
meanings given above may be laid out of the account here. The 
meals in common or n-yiixat were known to bo a part of the kAoo-is 
Tou tEprou (see below), and consequently would not need to be 
specified in this connection by a separate term. The E. V. unites 
ojrooTdAtoi' with both nouns : tke apostle's doctrine and fellowship 
(also Tynd. Cranm. Gen.) With that combination we should have 
had regularly the genitive after the second noun, without a repe- 
tition of the article. See W. } 19. 3. c. Some assume a hendia- 
dys : the communion in the breaking of bread ( Vulg. Wicl. Blmf.). 
The analysis is not only awkward, but opposed by tjJ before 
KKarra. — ig kXojj^i. toS aprou denotes the breaJdng of the bread as 
performed at the Lord's Supper. See 20, 7. 11 ; 1 Cor. 10, 16. 
The expression itself may designate an ordinary meal, as in Luke 
24, 35 ; but that here would be an unmeaning notice. There can 
be no doubt that the Eucharist, at this period, was preceded uni- 
formly by a common repast, as was the case when the ordinance 
was instituted. Most scholars hold that this was the prevailing 
usage in the first centuries after Christ, We have traces of that 
practice in 1 Cor. 1 1, 20 sq., and, in all probability, m v. 46 below. 
The bread only being mentioned here, the Catholics appeal to this 
passage as proving that their custom of distributing but one ele- 
ment (the cup they withhold from the laity) is the apostolic one. 
It is a case obviously in which the leading act of the transaction 
gives name to the transaction itself. 

Vehses 43-47. Benevolence of tke First Christians; their Joy, 
their Increase. 

V. 43. jrarTT) t/^xn^ !*"'" ^^/^ soul of those who heard of the 
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events just related, viz. the descent of the Spirit, the miracle of 
tongues, the conversion of such a multitude; comp. 5, 5. — ^o'- 
j8os, fear, re%ious awe ; see Luke 1, 65. — n-oAAc£ in this position 
belongs to both nouns, see 17, 12. W. j 59. 5. — Sin t£v dTrotn-oA^uc, 
though the a^stles as instruments, while the power was God's; 
see V. 22 and 15, 12. — h^ivtro, were wrought (imperf.), during tliis 
general period. 

V. 44. tirX TO avTo, not harmonious (Calv. Kuin,), but together, 
i. e. they met daily in one place, as explained in v. 46 ; see on 1, 
15. — Kol £*;(ov .... Koivd, and they had oM things common, looked 
upon their possessions not as their o^vn, but held them as subject 
to the use of the church as they were needed. The next words 
refer to the act of disposing of their property, and hence these 
describe the antecedent principle or spirit which prompted the 
act. The remark is defined by ouSi t's . . . . &eytr .... ttvai in 4, 
33 ; neither did any one say, etc. 

V. 45. TO. KT-fjimTo. KoX rtts JiK^j^is, their estates, lands, and other 
possessions. — aird, them, i. e. the proceeds of the sale. W. } 22. 
3. — KoSoTi .... tixf, as any one from time to time had need. 5c 
with the indicative in a relative sentence denotes a recurring act 
W. J 42. 3. a. As this clause quahfies also cTrtTrpcurKov (imperf as 
done again and again), it shows that they did not alienate theii 
property at once, but parted with it as occasion required. 

V. 46. oiio^/iaSov, as in v. I. — kot' ohov, from house to house, 
comp. Kara Tro'A.ti' in Tit. 1, 5 ; i. e. in difiorcnt houses, sorne in one, 
some in another, or perhaps in different houses successively (E. 
V. Kuin, Neand.) ; or at home, in private, see Phil. v. 2 (Olsh. 
JDe "Wet. Mey. Gen. V.). Even in the tatter case we may sup- 
pose that they met in separate parties at different places ; not 
necessarily (as Mey.), aO in a single place at once. Both render- 
ings are justifiable. The latter may be more exact in form, since 
it brings out more strongly an apparent contrast between the pub- 
lic worship and their more private services, iv in tlie place of 
Kara would have removed the ambiguity. Neander (Pflanzun^, 
u. s. w., Vol. I. p. 36), observes that a single room would hardly 
have contained the present number of converts. lie supposes 
that, in addition to their daily resort to the temple, they met in 
smaller companies, at different places ; that they here received 
instruction from their teachers or one another, and prayed and 
sang together ; and, as the members of a common family, closed 
their interview with a repast, at which bread and wine were dis- 
tributed in memory of the Saviour's last meal with his disciples. 
In conformity with this view, kXwtes aprav may refer to their break- 
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ing bread in connection with the Sacrament, and ii^eXd/t^avov 
T/KM^^s to their reception of food for ordinary purposes, — di^eA- 
orrfn KapSiaq, with sim/pUdty of heart, with child-like affection 
towards God and one another. 

V. 47. ~)ia^'.v,fav<yr,^\ij<^%lxcfci, (Luke 2, 52.) — -roiis tno^oiueraus, 
Aose who are saved, at more strictly are becoming saved from day 
to day, since the present tense denotes a process going on. See 
1 Cor. 1, 18 and 2 Cor. S, 15. The Greek should have been rois 
creoTiw/ieiwis (perf.), to signify that they had already secured their 
salvation ; and rous a-wSTjiroitsmu^ (fut.) to signify that they were 
certain of its completion. See Green's Gr. p. 28. Tlie expres- 
sion impHes a certainty resiilting not so mnch from God's pur- 
pose, as from human condnct. The doctrine is that those who 
embrace the gospel adopt the infallible means of being saved. — 
TT/josertStt, added, (imperf. with reference to Ka5' -^//.ipay,) brings to 
view God's agency in that acceptance of the gospel which 
ensures salvation. 



CHAPTER III. 

Verses 1-10. Healing of the Lame Man by Peter and John. 

V. 1. «5rl TO avTo, together, in company, see 1, 15. — &v4j3aivov, 
■were going up ; because the temple was on Mount Moriah, and 
even from the gate where the miracle occurred {v. 3), a flight of 
steps led to the court of the Israelites. — t^ h/vdrtjv, tlie ninth. 
This was onr three o'clock, P. M., at which time the evening sac- 
rifice was offered ; see on 2, 15. The apostles and other believers 
at Jerusalem had not yet withdrawn fiom the Jeuiah worship 
(see also, 21, 23 sq.), and it is probable that most ot them con- 
tinued to adhere to the services of the temple until the destruc- 
tion of the temple abolished them But the spiut witli which 
they perfoiTued these services ■was no longer the Jewish spiriL 
Instead of regarding their comphajice with the ordinances of the 
law as an act of merit, they recognized Christ as " the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that beheveth." They viewed 
the sacrifices which continued to be offered, not as having any 
efiicacy to procure the remission of sin, or as typical of an atone- 
ment still to be made, but as realized already in the deatli of 
10 
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Christ, and hence as mementos, as often aa they beheld them or 
participated in them, of the "one sacrifice for sins" effected 
" through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ." As in the 
case of circumcision, so undoubtedly the Jewish Christians reUn- 
quished the other rights of Judaism only by degrees. They were 
brought fully to this, in part by obtaining a cleai'er insight into the 
relation of the ancient economy to the new, and in part by the 
occurrence of national circumstances which hastened the result 
From the Jewish synagogues, on the contrary, they must have 
separated at once, as soon as their distinctive views became 
known. It was impossible to avow the Christian faith, and re- 
main connected with those communities. Compare the note on 
9, 2. We have seen in the second chapter, that, in connection 
with the worship of the temple, the believers at Jerusalem main- 
tained separate religious w^orslup among themselves, 

V. 2. ijiairrdlero, was carried along (relative imperf,) just then 
as the apostles arrived. — h-iSouy is imperf. with reference to the 
custom of placing the cripple here. — t^v X«yo/Mnji' iipaiav, the 
one called Beamtifid. Most interpreters thint that this was the 
gate described by Josephus (Bel. Jud. 5. 5. 3; Antt. 15. 11. 3), as 
composed chiefly of Corinthian brass, and as excelbng all the 
other gates of the temple in the splendor of its appearance, 
though it is not mentioned by him under this particular appella- 
tion. If this be so, the gate then was on the east side towai'ds 
Olivet (^ draroXcK^ says Jos.), and was an inner gate (inJXi; tou 
kv^ipov ;^(xAk^ olmi), leading from the court of the Gentiles into 
the court of the Israelites, It is not against this tliat Josephus 
speaks also of this gate as ^ ?^u)5ev toG viui; for he must mean 
(the term is not Upov) tlie one exterior to the temple strictly so 
called, the sanctuary ; not (as Mey.) opetiing from without into 
the enclosure of the sacred precincts. The folds of this brazen 
gate were fifty cubits high and forty broad, and were covered 
with plates of gold and silver. Luke's epithet — o>paiav — could 
not have had a more pertinent appIicatioiL Some have thought 
that the gate to which he refers must have been one of the outer 
gates, because what is related in v, 1 1 sq. took place in Solomon's 
porcb, which was in the court of the Gentiles. But we may 
suppose, as Ligbtfoot suggests, that, the 'apostles having been 
with the lame man into the temple, i e. the court of the Israel- 
ites (see V, 8), were returning, and had reached the court of the 
Gentiles, when the concourse of the people there spoken of took 
place. — Tou aheiv, telic, in order to ask. This nse of the infinitive 
with ToS to denote the object for which an act is performed 
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(comp. 18, 10; 26, 18; Mark 4, 3, etc.), results imturally from the 
nature of the genitive as the wli^nce.-case. The older writers 
supplied li^Ktt or x'V"' ; but the construction is neither elliptical 
nor Hebraistic. W. i 44. 4. b. ; S. f 165. 3. 2 ; K. i 308. 2. b. — 
TtSi' dmrfpeuojiivw fi% to Upav, those entenng into the temple, i. e. the 
coiu-t where the Jews worshipped ; if, as suggested above, the 
lame man sat at the gate of that court to Up6v here too may be 
the teinple in its aggregate sense ; not perforce the outer court 
(Mey.). If a noun follows an intransitive verb com^xjimded with 
a preposition, it is common to repeat the preposition before the 
noun ; see v. 3. 8 ; 22, 6 ; Matt. 7, 23, etc. W. i 56. 2. 

V. 3. OS, who, stands often where oBtos, this one, would be the 
ordinary connective. K. f 334. 3. — Xa^av (omitted in v. 2) is not 
strictly pleonastic, but expands the idea of ^puira. W. } 63. 4. d. 
It is left out of some copies, but is genuine. 

V. 4. pkifav tis -v/iSs, look upon us. Their object appears to 
have been to gain his attention more fully to their words ; so that, 
as they said, " In the name of Jesus Christ," etc. (v. 6), he might 
understand to whom he was indebted for the benefit conferred 
upon him. 

V. 5. hraxey ourots sc. tov vow (comp. Luke 14, 7), _fi3;ed his 
mind upon tlicm. The man's eager expectation looked through his 
countenance. — n, something in the way of alms. We have 
no evidence that he recognized Peter and Jolm as the disciples 
of Christ, and expected that they would heal his infirmity. Tlieir 
address to him in the next verse precludes that supposition. 

V. 6. h/ TM ocdpiTt, K. T. \., i. e. we speaking in his name, by 
virtue of his authority; comp. 16, 18. The language of Christ, 
on the contrary, w^hen he performed a miracle, was, o-ol A«)*i, or to 
that effect ; see Luke 5, 24. — tov Naftupoiov is added for the sake 
of distinction, as in 2, 22. — n-tpwrixTei is impesative present, and 
not aorist, like iyapiu, because it denotes a continued act ; comp. 
8, 26 ; 13, 8, etc W. f 43. 3. b. ; S. { 141, 5. 

V. 7. TTiocras, K. T. \., having taJcen him hy the right hand, and 
thus encouraged him to obey their command. See Mark 9, 
27. avTov exemplifies the rule that a genitive which belongs to 
t\vo or more nouns usually precedes them. W. S 30. 3. 4. — 
ySojTfis, feet ; a-rt>vpd, ankles. This particularity has been reckoned 
among the traces of a professional habit, for which Luke is dis- 
tinguished. See on 28, 8. 

V. 8. e^cMjijievo^, leaping Jbrth from the place where he aat, 
and up only as involved ; not from his bed (Mey,, but dropped in 
his last ed.) since KoS^ficyo^ (v. IQ) shows thai he was not reclin- 
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iiig, — io-nj, stood for the first time since he was born (v. 2). 

iftpteiraTsi, walked to and fro, as if to make trial of his newly found 
strength. — eJs to Upov, mto tlie temple, its inner part beyond the 
gate where the lame man had been healed (see on v. 2). — In 
jreptsTnTwi-, k. t. \., Loke writes as if he were giving the recital of 
some eye-witness. 

V. 10. hreyo'oxTKav . . . . ori oEtos, they recognized him (upon at- 
tentive scrutiny, hence imperf.) that this one, etc. The snbject of 
the subordinate clanse is attracted here into the principal clause, 
and then repeated in oStos. So in 4, 13 ; 9, 20 ; 13, 32 ; 16, 3, etc 
Tlie subject of the second clanse becomes in this -way more prom- 
inent. W. { 66. 5 ; B. i 151 L 6. 7. The ordinary constmction 
would omit airov after hreyanm-Kov, and make the sentence after 
oTi the object of the verb. — irphq rqv iXiinj.o'jvvrtv, for the alms 
which he solicited. 

VfiasES 11-26. The Testimony of Peter after the Mirack. 
V. II. KparovvTiK aiiTov, while he is holding them fast, or keeping 
near to them. This latter signification, says De Wette, has not been 
fully proved, but arises naturally out of the other. Meyer adheres 
more correctly to the first meaning ; the man in the ardor of his 
gratitude clung to his benefactors, and wottld not be separated 
ftom tliem. aSroS is considered ihe correct reading, instead of 
ToS ut3(jT0! x<^ov in the common text (Grsb. Mey. Lchm.). The 
addition has been transferred to the English version. — oroa .... 
SoXo/uSi'os. See John 10, 23. This hall or porch was on the east- 
ern aide of the temple, in the coiut of the heathen. The general 
opinion is that it was called the porch of Solomon, because it oc- 
cupied the site of a porch which had been connected witli the 
first temple. LUcke ' thinks that it may have been a structure 
bnilt by Solomon himself, which had escaped tlie destruction of 
the first temple. Tholuck^ expresses the same behef It accords 
with this view that Josephiis (Antt 20. 9. 7) calls the porch ^v 
Sotut/xwvK. In popular speech, says Lightfoot, the Jews some- 
times meant the entire court of the Gentiles when they spoke of 
Solomon's porch. — iKSa/i^oi agrees with Aao's as a collective term; 
comp. 5, 16. 

V. 12. iSwv, seeing their astonishment. — aireKpivaro, k. t. k., 
proceeded to speak (Hebraistic, see 5, 8), or perhaps ansivered 
unto the people (De Wet. Mey.), since their looks of wonder 

' Commentar tiber daa Evangelium dcs Johannes, Vol. II. p. 361. 
* Commtiilar aum Evangelium Johannis, p. 256 (sudiate Auflage). 
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seemed to ask for some explanalioti of the miracle (see v. 11), — 
brl louVai may be neuter, at tkis thing, see v. 10 (E. Vv.) ; but 
more probably maseuline, at this one (Mey. De Wet.), which pre- 
pares the way for aimv, like the succession of roCrw and aural in v, 
16. — rjitlv, w^om JM, emphatic, as distinguished from Christ or God, 
to whom the miracle ought to have turned their thoughts, — irev- 
ilert takes its object in the dative (see also 10, 4 ; 14, 9) ; or ia 
the accusative \rith «s (comp. v. 4 ; I, 10 ; 6, 15). — «« ISia, k. t. \., 
as by our awn (inherent or self-acquired) power, or (since power 
had been exerted ) piety as the reason of its being conferred on 
them. — Ttiiroti)Ka<rt .... ainov, having effected (ecbatio infinitive) 
that he should walk. W. H4. 4 ; S. S 165. 3. 

V. 13. e&o^t, glorified, honored, not by the miracle at this time 
(Mey.), but by alt the mighty works which attested his mission; 
see 2,23. — jrotSa, not sow = uEu?, but serwoMi^ izs, which was 
one of the prophetic appellations of the Messiah, especially in 
the second part of Isaiah. See Matt. 12, 18, as compared with 
Is. 42, 1 sq. The term occurs again in this sense in v. 26 ; 4, 
27. 30. — /!«/ as in I, 1. The antithetic idea may have been that 
in V. 17. — TToptSviKaTt, ye delivered up, viz. to Pilate. — ijpv^a-cur&i, 
denied, refused to acknowledge as Messiah. — aurdi'. It will be 
seen that the writer drops here the relative structure of the sen- 
tence. — KpivavToi .... ^iroXuetv, •when, or although he decided, viz. 
that it was just to release him; see Luke 23, 16; John 19,4. 
fKttvov refers here to the nearer noun, and performs the proper 
office of Tourou. W. } 23, 1. It is not uncommon for Greek writers 
to interchange these pronouns. 

V. 14. 6e, hut, contmsts their conduct with that of PUate. — 
rov a-jiav is a Messianic tiOe, as in Luke 4, 34. tov SiWov, ife Just 
one. The epithets mark the contrast between his character and 
that of Barabbas. — ai'Bpa ^ovio., i. e. not merely a man, but a man 
who wa^ a murderer; see Matt. 27, 16 sq. ; Mark 15, 7 sq. 

V. 15. rov 8e apx'jyov t^ {io^s, hvt th£ author of life, i. e. as De 
Wette remarks, of life in the fuUest sense in which the Scriptiures 
ascribe that property to the Saviour, viz. spiritual or Christian life 
(comp. John 1, 4; Heb. 2, 10), and also natural or physical hfe 
(comp. John 5, 26; 11, 25). Olshausen and Meyer suppose the 
main idea to be that of spiritual hfe ; but the evident relation of 
fu)^s to &.TT(.Krdva.Ti shows tliat the other idea is certainly not to be 
excluded, A terrible aggravation in this murder was that he 
whom they deprived of life was himself the one who gives life 
to all, — kn viKpwv, from the dead; the article usually omitted after 
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£^, but inserfed after a™. W. i 19. — oE .... iiTfi-ai, of whom (13, 
31), or of which we are vntnesses ; see note on 2, 32. 

V. 16. i-rrX rn -ir'urra, k. r. \., upon the faith in kts name enter- 
tained by us, i. e., on account of their faith as the ground or con- 
dition God had performed this act. Some construe i-n-i as telic : 
upon the faith as the object, i e. in order to produce faith in the 
lame man and in others (Oish. Hmph.). This latter meaning 
not only strains the preposition, but overlooks the manifest paral- 
lelism in sense between this clause and the following koI .^ ttiotw, 
K.T.X. — ovo/iaros is the genitive of the object, and the expression 
is like TTt'oTK -Seov in Mark 11, 23 and mcTrts 'Iijo-oB in Rom. 3, 22. 
W, i 30. 1. — op ... . oiSar^, whom you see entirely restored now 
fo bodily vigor, and know as a person who was fonnerly infirm, 
helpless. — to Syo/ia, K. T. X., his name, i. e. he invoked by an ap- 
peal to him as that which his name represents (see on 2, 21), 
made strong (a definite past). The reason for expressing the idea 
in this manner is evident from v. 6. — i) iriims 17 8t' avrnv, the faith 
that is wrought in ns through him (De Wet. Mey. Win). The 
apostles here, it will be observed, ascribe the origin, as well as 
the efficacy, of their faith to Christ Compare 1 Pet. 1, SI. This 
second clause of the verse repeats essentially the idea of the 
first, in order to afiirm more emphatically that it was not their 
own power, but the power of Christ, which had performed the 
miracle. — a'n-^vavTt Ttavnav vjiSa', in the presence of you- all; and 
hence they must acknowledge that no other means had been used 
to effect the miracle. 

V. 17. Having set before them their aggravated guilt, the 
apostle would now suggest to them the hope of mercy. o&X^4 
brethren, Peter says here because he would concihatc liis hearers ; 
but in V. 12, where the object is reproof, crimination, he says more 
formally, though courteously, avSpts 'la-paijAirai. One of the marks 
of truth ivould be wanting without this accordance between the 
style and the changing mental moods of the speaker. — ot-i . . . . 
hrpaia.Tt, that ye acted in ignorance, i. e. of the fuU criminality of 
their conduct. They had sinned, but their sin w^s not of so deep 
a dye that it could not have been still more heinous. The lan- 
guage of Peter concedes to theni such a palliation of the deed as 
consisted, at the time of their committing it, in the absence of a 
distinct conviction that he whom they crucified was the Lord of 
Ufe and glory (see 13, 27, and 1 Cor. 2, 8) ; but it docs not exon- 
erate them from the guilt of having resisted the evidence that 
this was his character, which had been furnished by his miracles, 
his life, doctrine, and resurrcctiorL The Saviour himself, in his 
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dying prayer, iwged the same extenuation in behalf of hia mur- 
derers : "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 
Compare also the language of Ppjlin 1 Tim. 1, 13; " Who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious ; but I ob- 
tained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief. — wnrtp koI 
oi Sip)^ov^K vfi&v, as also ycnir ruhrs, who were not present, and 
hence are distinguished from those addressed. 

V. 18. St, bju, i. e. while they did this they accomphshed a 
divine purpose. — Travnav rSiv Trpo^njrSv, instead of being taken 
strictly, may be viewed as a phrase : the prophets as a wliole. For 
this restricted use of jtSs in such general expressions, see Matt 
3,5; Mark 1, 37; John 3, 26. Most of the books of the Old 
Testament foretell distinctly the sufferings and death of the Mes- 
siah. Compare Luke 24, 27. Olshausen regards the entire his- 
tory of the Jews as typical, and in that view maintains that all 
the ancient prophets prophesied of Christ.^— jroSEti'Toi' X/hotoV, 
thxtthe ChHst (who was to come) would, ox must suffer (J)'^ Wet.). 
After verbs which signify to declare, beUeve, and the like, the 
infinitive implies often the idea of necessity or obligation. W, } 
45, 3. b. — ovTia refers to the previous verse: thus, in this way, 
viz. by their agency ; comp. 13, 27, It is incorrect to understand 
it of the accordance between the fulfilment and the prediction. 

V, 19. fieravo^o-are ovv, repent therefore, since your guilt is not 
such as to exclude you from the mercy procured by the Saviour 
whom you have crucified. — iTrunpiij/aTt, turn, i. e. from your 
present course or character unto Christ (9, 35 ; 11, 21) ; or unto 
God (14, 15 ; 15, 19). What is required here includes faith as a 
constituent part of the act to be performed. — <«.... a/ia/yria';, 
that your sins mmj be bloUed out, obliterated as it were from the 
book or tablet where they are recorded ; comp. Col. 2, 14 ; Is. 43, 
25. — oTTios av, K. T. \., in order that, (telic, comp. Matt. 6, 5) the 
times of refreshing may come, i. e. to you personally, that you may 
have part in the blessmgs of the Messiah's kingdom, for which 
men can be prepared only by repentance and the pardon of their 
sins, av after ojn« followed by the conjunctive represents the 
act of the verb as dependent, i. e, in this case, on iheir com- 
pUance with the exhortation. W. H2. 6 ; Hart. Partik. Vol. II 
p. 289. mnus as a particle of time, when (as in E. V.) is foreign 
to the New Testament idiom. See Green's Gr. p. 77. We must 
discard tliat translation here. Scholefield (Hints,' etc., p. 40) pleads 

1 Hints for Improvemonts in the Autliorized Version of tho New Testament, by 
Iho late EcT. James Scholefield, Prafessor of Greek in the Uiiiyersitj of Cam- 
bridge, England (4tli ed. IS57). 
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faintly for rotaining it, but admits that the weight of evidence is 
against it. It is not entirely certain whether Koipol avoij/i^iBK re- 
fers to the present consolations of the gospel, or to the blessedness 
which awaits the followers of Christ at the end of the world, 
when he shall return and receive them to himself in heaven. 
The expression, in itself considered, wonld very aptly describe 
the peace of mind and joy which result from a consciousness of 
pardon and reconciliation to God So one class of commentators 
understand it. Others tlunk that the tnne here meant must com 
cide with that in the next verse and hence suj-pose the ipostle 
to have in view Christ's second commg when tho e who hi^e 
beheved on him shall enter u] on then eternal rest m lipa^en 
Compaie Heb. 4, 9-11. Taken thus the nnage of tlje fituie 
state in ayaij/v$euK is that of relief or lefieshment of the ■weiied 
soul after toils and sorrows and is '.trnknigly similar fo Paul s 
S.vt(rK, relaxation, rest which Cod allots to the afihcted in the diy 
of final recompense ; see 2 Thess. 1, 7 This is the inter[reta 
tion of Chrysostom, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and others. 
The order of the clauses decides nothing against the latter opin- 
ion, since it may be as natural in this instance to think iirst of the 
effect, and then to assign the cause or occasion, as the reverse. It 
is in favor of this opinion that it refers tWiocrt and dmicrTfiXj; f o the 
same period or event, as the close succession of the verbs would 
lead us to expect — liiTo' 7rpo<rtoirou ToG Kvplov, from the presence 
of the Lord, since the blessings in question (a Hebrew idiom) 
are laid up where he is (see 2, 28), and must be received thence. 
KvpCov, which may refer to Christ or God {see on 1, 24), applies to 
the latter here, since it prepares the way for the subject of the 
next verb. 

V. 20. Koi aTTOOTii'Xij, K- T. X., oHti tkot (dependent still on onw?) 
he tnay send forth, viz, from heaven, see v. 21 ; comp, 8«'^ei o /iok- 
dpuK Ka\ /Aovo! Sxn/oCTTt??, K. T. \., in 1 Tim. 6, 15. — TrpoKix^ipurjiOfov 
v/uv, before ajymnted ot. prepared for you, i. e. from eternity, see 1 
Pet. 1, 20. vpoKtKi)fnryii.evov, announced before, is a less approved 
reading. Nearly all critics understand this passage as referring 
to the return of Christ at the end of the world. The similarity 
of the language to that of other passages which announce that 
event demands this interpretation. The apostle enforces his ex- 
hortation to repent by an appeal to the final coming of Christ, not 
because he would represent it as near in point of time, but be- 
cause that event was always near to the feelings and consciousness 
of the first believers. It was the great consummation on which 
the strongest desires of their sonls were fixed, to which their 
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thoiiglits and hopes were habitually turned. They lived with vef- 
ereiice to this event. They labored to be prepared for it, They 
were constantly, in the expressive language of Peter, looking for 
and {ia. their impatience as it were) hastening the arrived of the day 
of God {2 Pet. 3, 12). It is then that Christ will reveal himself in 
glory, isdll come " to take vengeance on tliem that obey not the 
gospel, and to be admired in all them who believe " (2 Thess. 1, 
8), win raise the dead (John 5, 28. 29), invest the redeemed with 
an incorruptible body (Phihp. 3, 21), and introduce them for the 
first time, and forever, into the state of perfect holiness and hap- 
piness prepared for them in his kingdom. The apostles as well as 
the first Christians in general, comprehended the grandeur of that 
occasion. It filled their circle of view^, stood forth to their con- 
templations as the point of culminating interest in their own and 
the world's history, threw into comparative insignificance the 
present time, death, all intermediate events, and made them feel 
that the manifestation of Christ, with its consequences of indes- 
cribable moment to all true believers, was the grand object which 
they were to keep in view as the end of their toils, the com- 
mencement and perfection of their glorious immortality. In such 
a state of intimate sympathy with an event so habitually present 
to then thoughts, they derived, and must have derived, their cluef 
incentives to action from the prospect of that future glory. As 
we should expect, they hold it up to the people of God to encour- 
age them in affliction, to awaken them to fidelity, zeal, persever- 
ance, and on the other hand appeal to it to warn the wicked, and 
impress upon them the necessityofpreparation for the revelations 
of the final day. For examples of this habit, the reader may see 
17,30. 31; 1 Tim. 6, 13 sq.; 2 Tim. 4, 8 ; Tit 2, 11 sq. ; 2 Pet. 3, 
11 sq,, etc. Some have ascribed the frequency of such passages 
in the New Testsiment to a definite expectation on the part of the 
apostles that the personal advent of Christ was nigh at hand ; 
but such a view is not only unnecessary, in order to account for 
such references to the day of the Lord, but at variance with 2 
Thess. 2, 2. The apostle Paul declares there, that the expecta- 
tion in question was unfounded, and that he himself did not en- 
tertain it or teach it to others. But while he corrects the opinion 
of those at Thessalonica who imagined that the return of Christ 
Vfas then near, neither he nor any other inspired writer has in- 
formed us how remote that event may be, or when it will take 
place. That is a point which has not been revealed to men ; the 
New Testament has left it in a slate of uncertainty. " The day 
of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night ; " and men arc ex 
11 
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horted to be always prepared for it. It is to be acknowledged 
that most Christians, at the present day, do not give that promi- 
nence to the resurrection and the judgment, in their thoiiglits or 
discotirse, wliich the New Testament writers assign to them ; 
Imt this fact is owing, not necessarily to a difference of opinion 
in regard to Ihe time when Christ will come, but to our inade- 
quate views and impressions concerning the grandeur of that oc- 
casion, and the tod prevalent worldliness in ttie church, which is 
the cause or consequence of such deficient views. If modern 
Christians sympathized more fully with the sacred writers on this 
subject, it would bring both their conduct and their style of reli- 
gious instruction info nearer correspondence with the hves and 
teaching of the primitive examples of our faith. 

V. 21. ov . . . . S4^iT$ixi, whom the heavens, indeed, must (accoidi- 
ing to the divine plan) receive; not retain, which the usage of the 
verb forbids. Though the ascension had taken place, we have Ba 
and not ISti, because the necessity of the event is a permanent fact. 
Meyer explains S«as in effect an imperfect, an instance merely of 
the rhetorical present for the past. De Wette shifts the peculiarity 
of the expression from Sa to S($a/r$ai, and renders w/««re His ne- 
cessary the heavens sitould receive. He alleges for this future sense 
that the ascension could be viewed as still incomplete hecause it 
was so recent. But the apostle having just referred to Christ as 
aheady in heaven, whence he is to appear again (v. SO), would 
not be apt to speak in the very next words as if he thought of 
him as still iingeruig on the earth. Many of the Jews believed 
that when the Messiah appeared, he would remain permanently 
among men, see John 12, 34. Peter corrects here tliat misappre- 
hension : the Saviour must return to heaven and reign there for 
a season, before liis final manifestation. The /mV (which no 8e 
follows) has its antithesis in ay^i )(p6vun/, k. r. A. (De Wet): 
Christ would not be absent always, hut for a certain time only ; 
not in the preceding aTroaretXy, k. t. A,. (Alf,), since that would 
make this the SI clause, not the fitV as it is now. — a)(pi .... Travrun', 
until (during is incorrect) t/ie times of the restoration of all things, 
i. e. to a state of primeval order, purity, and happiness, such as 
will exist for those who have part in the kingdom of Clmst, at 
his second coming. The expression designates the same epoch 
as Katpol avaipvicm^ (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.). — &, k. t. X., which 
God spake of, announced ; comp. v. 24. The relative refers to 
Xpoviov as the principal word, and stands by attraction for ots or 
irepi Siv. It does not refer to wiivTuiv, tJie accomplishment of all tilings 
which, etc., for owoKaTairrcujews will not bear that i 
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oKii/os, from the beginning, from the earliest times of praphetic rev- 
elation. Such a period of restoration to holiness and happiness 
is the explicit or implied theme of prophecy from the begimiing 
to tlie end of the Old Testament. Some omit the expression, or 
pirt it in bmckets, but the evidence for it preponderates. 

V. 22. ydp here (T. E. and E. V.) should be left out. =rp^ 
Toiis TTorepas, also, is supposed to be a gloss. — /lev here responds 
to Se in V. 24 ; Moses on the one hand as well as aU the prophets 
on the other. ~ (Tttev, said, viz. in Dent. 18, i8 sq. The translation 
is partly that of the Seventy, partly new. In 7, 37, Stephen 
cites this passage as having the same import which Peter ascribes 
to it here. Their mode of applying it shows that the Jews were 
agreed in referring it to the Messiah. That this was the current 
interpretation may be ai-gued also from John 4, 25 ; see ileng- 
stenberg's remarks in his Christol. Vol. I. p. 67 sq. — dvaar^cra^ 
tjip;, will raise up, cause to appear. — is l,ii, like me. The context 
of the original passage (comp. v. 15, 16 with v. 17, 18) indicates 
tliat tlie resemblance between them was to consist chieflyin their 
oiEce as mediator. The meaning is : Since the Israehtes had 
been unable to endure the terrors of the divuie majesty, God 
would, at some future time, send to them another mediator, 
through whom he would communicate with them, as he had done 
through Moses (Heng.). See also Gal. 3, 19 ; Heb. 9, 15. — o<ra 
&, tclialsoever, see 2, 21. 

V. 23, Peter interrupts the sentence here to insert toTat Se, 
which is not in the Hebrew. It serves to call attention more 
strongly to what follows. — i^okoApev$^a-iTiu ^« rov Xaov, shall be 
utterly destroyed from tlie people. Tliis expression occurs often in 
the Pentateuch, where it denotes tlie sentence or punislmient of 
death. The apostle uses it here evidently to denote the punish- 
ment wliich corresponds to that, in relation to the soul, i. e. as De 
Wette explains it, exclusion from the kingdom of God. Peter 
has substituted this expression here for iasa ir-nx = e«StKiJ(rcu ej; 
a^C, as rendered in the Septiiagint: I will exact vengeance Jrom 
Mm. The only diifereuce is that the Hebrew aiHrms the pur- 
pose of God to punish, wliile the Greek employed by Peter de- 
fines at the same time the nature or mode of the punishment 

V. 24. muTEi . . . .tSiv Ka^E^s Stands concisely for all the proph- 
ets from Samuel, both he and they who folbwed. The appositional 
clause is here merged in the genitive. &rrb Saiiowjk shapes the 
construction, instead of the remoter Trpo^^rat. Compare Luke 
24, 27. W. { 67. 2. The literal translation, from Samuel on, and 
ihoseWio foSmoed, involves ?i tawtology, the second clause being 
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L in the first. Samuel is mentioned nejct after 
Moses, because so few prophets appeared in the interval between 
them, or so few whose najnes are recorded. They stand in the 
same proximity to each other in Ps. 99, 6. We have no record 
of all that the prophete taught, and the apostle's assertion here 
that Samuel also bore testimony to Cluist, does not need to be 
confirmed by specific passages. — oo-oi V'jiXijixo.v, K.T.X.,asmany 
as spake, prophesied, shows as related to the next clause (note 
Koi), how uniformly the theme of a coming Messiah had been 
held forth in the instructions of the ancient messengers of God. 
Yet the object may be to characterize the teaching of the pro- 
phetic order as such, and not of every single individual. Sec 
note on v. 18. 

V. 25. 01 vlot . , . , T^s Sio;3^K)j9, Ye are ike sons of the prophets, 
and of the covenant, i. e. are those in the lirst case to whom the 
predictions respecting the Messiah especially appertain, and in 
tlie second are those to whom God would first (v. 26) offer the 
mercies which he covenanted to bestow on Abraham's spiritual 
seed, viz. such as believe, and thus "walk in the steps of his 
faith ; " see Eom. 4, 12. vEot in this sense of participation, appur- 
tenance, is a common Hebraism ; see Matt 8, 12 ; John 4, 22 ; 
Eom. 9, 4, etc. Its ordinary signification, sons, descendants, would 
be incongruous with Sui^^kjjs, and should not be retained, there- 
fore, in connection with irpo-^ipw. — Xtyuiv, k. r. A., viz. in Gen. 12, 
3. God repeated the promise to Abraham and the other patri- 
archs, at vaiious times ; see Gen. 18, 18 ; 22, 18 ; 26, 4, etc. — h/ 
Tu mriptiarC (rou, m thy seed, viz. the Messiali (v. 26) as one of his 
posterity ; a^eeably to Paul's view in Gal. 3, 16. 

V. 26. v/iiv, unto you, dependent on dxiorttXev (see 13, 26; 28, 
28) ; not for you, dat. comm. (Mey.), dependent on avaa-r^a^. — 
irpcuTov, Jirst in the order of time, comp. 13, 46 ; Lnke 24, 47 ; 
Eom. 1, ] 6. Here, too, Peter recognizes the fact that the gospel 
was to be preached to the heathen ; see on 2, 39. — dvoor^os, hav- 
ing raised up, as in v. 22. — muBa,servant,asmv. 13. — The E, V. 
follows the common text, which inserts 'Iijirow after avroC, but con- 
traiy to the best authorities (Grsb. Tsch. Mey.). — tSAoyoiVrQ, 
blessing, applies the idea of the preceding ^euXoyij^^trovrai to the 
Jews, and requires i/ias to be read with emphasis. — tc r^ diro- 
<rTpe^i.v K. r. X., states how he blesses them : in that he ttirns away 
each one from your sins, to wit, by his gospel, which secures the 
pardon and sanctification of those who accept it (see on 2, 47). 
This verb has elsewhere an active sense in the New Teatainent. 
Some (Kuin, De Wet.) disregard that usage and render, in that 
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each one turns avmy., etc. This is oiiposed also to et-XoyoiWa, 
■which represents Christ here as the actor, men rather as recipi- 



CHAPTEK IV. 

Vebses 1-4. The Imprisonment of Peter and John. 

V. 1. eTriirn}iTo.v imphes commoiily a hostile purpose, see 6, 12 ; 
17, 5 ; Luke 20, 1. Tlie arrest appears to have taken place while 
the apostles were stUl speaking'. — ot lepetV, tlie jinestx who offi- 
ciated in the temple at the time, or some of their number. The 
priests were divided into twenty-four classes, each of Avhich liad 
charge of the temple service for a week at a time. See 1 Chron. 
24, 3 sq. ; 2 Chron. 8, 14 ; and also Jos. Antt. 7. 14. 7, The par- 
ticular duties from day to day were assigned to individuals by lot, 
see Luke I, 9. During the observance of the festivals, the num- 
ber of priests ■was increased, as the labors to be performed were 
greater. Win. Realw, Vol. II. p. 273, It is possible that the 
feast of Pentecost (2, 1) had not yet terminated. — 6 arpariTyoj 
Tov Upo'i, tlie commander of the temple, was an officer having a 
body of Levites under his command, who preserved order about 
the temple, and in that respect perfoi-med a sort of mUitary service. 
See Jahn's Archaiol. i 365. In 6, 26, the Levites so employed 
are called his mrqpeTOJ., seivants. Josephus speaks repeatedly of this 
guard (e. g. Bell. Jud. 6. 5. 3), whose c&mmander he designates 
in the same manner. In 2 Mace. 3, 4, he is termed 6 irpooT-anjs 
Tov UpoE, t/ie guardian of the temple. We read of orpaTi/yoiis tov 
Upov, eomvtanders of the temj)k, in Luke 32, 52, which is beat ex- 
plained by supposing that the temple guard was divided into sev- 
era! companies, each of which liad its orprnTfyds, though this title 
belonged distinctively to the chief in command. — ot SnSSouKaujt, 
the So'.Mucees as a sect, since those who acted in this instance 
represented the spuit of the party ; comp. Matt, 9, 11 ; 12, 14 ; 
Mark 8, 11 ; John 8, 3, Meyer supposes the article to point out 
those of them who were present at this time. It was probably at 
the instigation of this class of men that the apostles were now 
apprehended. 

V. 2. SittTovoii/ievoi, being indignant ; restricted by some (Mey. 
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De Wet) to the nearest nonn, since the motive assigned for the 
interference in KaTayy(XA«i',K.T.A., applies only to the Sadducees, 
M ho denied the doctrine of a resurrection ; see 23, 8 ; Matt. 22, 
23 But perhaps we may regard Siti to SiZda-xav aurois rbv Xaoc as 
moie comprehensive than KaTayyeXAsti', k. t. \., instead of being 
merely defined by it, and in that case may refer the participle to 
the priests as well as the others. The priests, though they might 
not share the hostility of the Sadducees to the doctrine of a 
futiue state {see on 23,8) would naturally be indignant that their 
office at, teachers should be assumed by men like Peter and John 
(see Matt. 21, 23), and especially that _the Jesus whom they 
themselves had crucified should be proclaimed as tlie Messiah 
(see 5, 28). — naTayyeXXeii' ei- tu Itjo-oG, are announcing in Jesus the 
resurrection, i, e, in his example, in tlie fact of his alleged restora- 
tion to life ; comp. h/ ^i/Zv in 1 Cor, 4, 6. This is the best and the 
generally approved interpretation (Bng. Kuin. De Wet Mey.). 
Others render are announcing Hie remrre-clion in virtue of Jesus, by 
his power ; see I Cor. 15, 22. The E. version, Arough Jesus, while 
the earlier E. Vv. have in him, appears to express that meaning. 
But it was not so much the general resurrection as that of Cluist 
himself which the apostles proclaimed at tins stage of their min- 
istry ; see 1, 22 ; 2, 24 ; 3, 15, etc. The single concrete instance, 
however, as the Sadducees argued, involved tlie general truth, 
and, if substantiated, refuted their creed. 

V. 3. e« Tripi)mv, into pi'ison ; COmp. iv rtjfnirrei Si]fw<7ia,, in 5, 18. 
This word denotes a place of custody (see Pape Lex. s. v), as 
well as the act ; though the latter is the proper force of such a 
termination. K. § 233. h. a, — €« tV °-^pi^v, unto the morrow as the 
limit; see Matt 10,22; 1 Thess.4, 15. — ^7^' k. t. k., for it was 
aireachj evening, and hence no judicial examination could take 
place until the next day. It was three o'clock when the apostles 
went to the temple ; comp. 3, 1. 

V. 4. Tov Xayav, the word, the well-known message of Cluist. 
— h/evijBij = kyiviTo, became, i. e. in consequence of the present 
addition. The use of this form is peculiar to the later Greek. 
W. HS; Lob. ad. Phryn. p. ^m. — h dpiA^^ t!^v &vhp5,v, the num- 
ber of the men who had embraced the gospel rtp to this time 
{Kuin. Mey. De Wet Alf ) ; see 1, 35 ; 2. 41. A retrospective 
remark like this was entirely natural after having spoken of the 
many who believed at this time. Some suppose the new con- 
verts alone to have amounted to five thousand ; but that is less 
probable, as the apostles coiild hardly have addressed so great a 
multitude in such a place. otSpw comprehends probably both 
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men and women, like fux'^'- "^ 2, 41 ; comp, Luke 11, 31. An 
emphasized or conscious restriction of the term to men would l>e 
at variance with that reUgiovis equality of the sexes so distinctly 
aifinned in the New Testament ; see Gal. 3, 28. 

Verses 5-7. Their Arraigttnient before the Sanhedrim. 

V, 5. alrSiv 'before ap^ovrt^ refers to the Jews as implied in w. 
1 and 4 (De Wet. Win.) ; not to the believers as if to contrast 
their conduct with that of their rulers (Mey. formerly, but now as 
above), and certainly not to the apostles (Stier). i — Tois apx^vras, 
K.T.X. The Sanhedrim is here described by an enimierationof the 
three orders which composed that body, viz. tite chief priesis, who 
are mentioned last in this instance, t/ie elders or heads of families, 
and t?(e scribes or teachers of the law; comp. 5, 21 ; Matt. 2, 4; 
26, 59. ap;^ovTas designates the Sanhedrists in general, since they 
were all rulers, while KaC annexes the respective classes to which 
they belonged : and (more definitely, comp. I, 14) t/ie elders, etc. 
It was nimecessary to repeat the article, because the nouns have 
the same gender. W. 4 19. 4; S. 4 89. 9. — e« 'Upava-iiXriii^ unto 
Jerusakm, as some of the mlers may have lived out of the city 
(Mey. De Wet.), especially at that season (see 2, I) when tlio 
heat had begun to be severe, eis is not put loosely for iv (Kuin.) ; 
for the distinctive force of the prepositions may always be traced, 
and the notice merely that they assembled in Jerusalem would 
be unnecessary. The substitution of ev for <w ia the text (Lchaa. 
Tsch.) is unwarranted. 

v. 6. Those named here are prominent individuals among the 
mlers (v. 5), not a separate class, "hwav tov apx^cpfi- The actual 
high-priest at tliis time was Caiaphas, see John 11, 49; tut An- 
nas, his father-in-law, had held the same office, and., according 
to the Jewish custom in such cases, retained still the same title. 
He is mentioned first, perhaps, out of respect to his age, or be- 
. cause his talents and activity confeiTed upon him a personal supe- 
riority. See John 18, 13. It is entirely unnecessary to charge 
Luke with committii^ an error here, as Zeller so confidendy af- 
firms.'' It is a famihar usage in every language to speak of " the 

' Die Eeden der ApoBtel uach Ordnnng und Znsainmonhimg ansgclegt, ion Rn- 
doif Stiev, Zwoi Bande. 

^ Tlieologische Jahrbiicher, Jahrgang IS49, p. 60. It ia dne to tho reader to 
place before him some examples of this writer's style of crilitism. His niiicles on 
the Composition and Cliaracter of tlio Acts, published in different nnmbci's of the 
Peviodicnl named above, are considored as remarkable for tlio iiidiiEtry and acnte- 
nees wlucb ttioydinpl^iyiu setting forth the internal dillieulties tliat aii; supposed to 
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88 COMMENTARY. Chap. IV, 6. 7, 

governor," " the president," " the senator," and the like, though the 
person so termed is no longer in office. — 'liaawip' koi 'AXf^avSpov. 
We know nothing positive of these men beyond the intimation 
here that they were priests, and active at this time in pubhc af- 
fairs. Alexander is another instance of a foreign name in use 
among the Jews, see 1, 23, It is improbable that he was the 
Alexander mentioned in Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 1, who was a brother of 
Philo, and alabarch of the Jews at Alexandria. In that ease he 
must have been visiting at Jemsalem, and hence was present in 
the council as a guest only, or else had not yet removed to Egypt. 
' — Kol tHToi .... dp;(iepaT-oco!J, and as many as were of the pontifical 
family, i. e. those nearly related to the S^^upw ;^^ dp;(«par[Koii, em- 
bracing, as that title was applied among the Jews, the lugh priest 
properly so called, his predecessors in office, and the heads of the 
twenty-four sacerdotal classes (see on v. 1). Many points relating 
to the organization of the Sanhedrim are irretrievably obscure ; but 
it is generaDy agreed that the twenty-four priestly oi'ders were 
represented in that body. See Win. Realw. Vol. IL p. 271. The 
attendance of so many persons of rank on this occasion evinced 
the excited state of the pnbUc mind, and gave importance to the 
decisions of the coimcll. This is Meyer's view of the meaning. 
But a narrower sense of opx'^p"'''""'" uiay be adopted. It appeals 
to me more simple to understand, that John and Alexander were 
related to Armas and Caiaphas, and that the oo-ot, k. t. A., were the 
other influential members of the same family. That the family 
of Annas was one of great distinction appears in the fact that 
five of his sons attained the office of high-priest. See on 9, I. 
Some vary the meaning of yivov^, and translate, as •many as were 
of the. class of the chief priests. This sense renders the description 
of the different branches of the Sanhedrim more complete, but 
assigns a forced meaning to the noun. 

V. 7. auToji's, them, viz. tire apostles last mentioned in v. 3. — 
hi ii.i<r<a, in the midst, before them so as to be within tlie view of 
all ; eomp, John 8, 3. It is said tliat the Jewish Sanhedrim, sat in 
a circle or a semi-circle ; but we could not urge the expression 
here as any certain proof of that custom — iy woio. Bwd/iu, by 
what power, efficacy ; not by what right, authority, which would 
require i^v<r(a as in Matt. 21, 23. See Tittm. Symn. p. 158.— 
^ fv TTou^ ovo/xoTi, or (in other words) in virtue of whai uttered 
name. This appears to be a more specifio form of the same in- 

embarmss Luke's liisfoiy. The articles hara been thrown into a voliims, bt.t I 
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Chap. IT, 8-10. COMMENTARY. 69 

qiiiry. — ToBro, this, viz, the cure of the lame man. Olshausen un- 
derstands it of their teaching, which is not on[y less appropriate 
to the accompanying words, but renders the answer of the apos- 
tles in V. 9. 10 irrelevant. 

Vekses 8-12. Testimony of Peter before the Council. 

V. 8. irXijTSfk JTviviiaToq &yiou, jUhd with the MAy Spirit, i. e. 
anew, see v. 31 ; 2, 4. Peter was thus elevated above all human 
fear, and assisted at the same time to make such a defence of 
the truth as the occasion required. The Saviour had authorized 
the disciples to expect such aid under circumstances like the 
present ; see Mark 13, 11 ; Luke 21, 14. 15. For the absence of 
the article, see on 1, 2. 

V. 9. d dvaKptvo/uSa, if we are examined, as is confessedly the 
case, ei in the protasis with the indicative, affirms the con- 
dition, and is logically equivalent to hrtl, since. K. { 339. L a ; 
W. i 41. b. 2. The occasion for the present defence was a re- 
proacliful one to the Jews, and hence the speaker alludes to it 
thus dubiously, in order to state the case with as little offence 
as possible. The apodosis begins at yvourrbv «rru). — hrl ewpyeo-i^, 
K. T. X., in respect to a good deed, benefit conferred on an infirm 
man; comp. Jolm 10, 33. Observe that neither noun has the ar- 
ticle. av^p<ainsv is the objective genitive; comp. 3, 16; 21, 20; 
Luke 6, 7. S. 4 99. 1. c; K. J 265. 2. b. — (V tIv^ whereby, how 
(De "Wet. Mey.), not A?/ wliont (Kuin.). The first sense agrees 
best with the form of the question in v. 7. — ovroir, /Am one. The 
man who had been healed was present, see v. 10, 14. He may- 
have come as a spectator, or, as De Wette thinks, may have been 
been summoned as a witness. Neander conjectures that he too 
may have been taken into custody at the same tune with the 
apostles. — (rarfcjorai, has been made wltok. The subject of dis- 
course determines the meaning of the verb, 

V. 10. ev t£ ovo/ian 'hjvav X/>ujtoB, by the name of Jesus Christ 
(the latter appellative here), through their invocation of his name. 
The question how (v. 9) is hero answered, — rou tiaifiipaidv iden- 
tifies the individual to whom the apostle apphes so exalted a name ; 
see on 2, 22. — 8v . . . . Ik vvcpSiv is an adversative clause after ov 
toTouptio-arE, but omits the ordinary disjunctive. For this asyndetic 
construction, see W. i 60. 2 ; K. i 325. It promotes compression, 
vivacity of style. For the anarthrous vfKpCiv, see on 3, 15. — eir 
Tourio may be neuter, scovo/taTt (Mey.) ; or masculine, in this one 
(Kuin De Wet.), which is more natural, since ov is a nearer an- 
12 
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<I0 COMMENTARY. Chap, IV, 11. 12, 

tecedent, and oEtos follows in the next verse (and so also Mcy. at 
present). TraptimiKtif, stands (E.V.) ; perf. ^present (see on 1, 
10). 

V. II. ovTos, this one, viz. Christ, who is the principal snbject, 
thongh a nearer noun intervenes; see 7, 19, W. i 23. 1 ; S. f 
123. N. 1. Compare the note on 3, 13. For the passage refen-ed 
to, see Ps. 118, 23, The words, as Tholnck* remarks, apjieat to 
have been vised aa a proverb, and hence are susceptible of various 
appUcations. The sense for this place may be thus gi\en: the 
Jewish mlers, according to the proper idea of their office, were 
the builders of God's spiritual house ; and as such should have 
been the firat to acknowledge the Messiah, and exert themselves 
for the estalilishment and extension of hia kingdom That which 
they had not done, God had now accomphshed m spile of their 
neglect and opposition. He had raised np Jesus from tlie dead, 
and thus confirmed his claim to the Messiahship , he had shown 
him to be the true author of salvation to men, the corner-stone, 
the only sure foimdation on which they can rest tJieir hopes of 
eternal life. Compare Matt 21, 42; Luke 20, 17. — Tlie later 
editors consider oocoSd/uov more correct than oucoSo/jmWtuv. — o yev- 
o^Mvos .... •yuivios, which became tlie head of the corner ; predicated, 
like o efoihStnj^Sw, of 6\iSos as idenrical with oSros. Kec^oA^v yiavias 
is the same as XiSos eUpoywHiios in 1 Pet 2, 6 ; comp. Is. 28, 16. It 
refers, probably, not to the copestone, hut to that which lies at the 
foundation of the edifice, in the angle where two of the walls 
come together, and which gives to the edifice its strength and 
support. See Gesen. Heb, Lex. s. csh. 4. 

V. 12. ij (Tumjpio, the salvation which the gospel brin^, or which 
men need; comp. John 4, 22. For the article, see W. i 18. 1. 
The contents of the next clause render it impossible to under- 
stand the term of the cure of the lame man. It was not true 
that the apostles proclaimed tlie name of Christ as the one on 
which men should caU in order to be healed of their diseases. — 
ovTt yap, K. T. X., far neither is iJiere any other name. It has just 
been said, that Clmst is the only Saviour. It is asserted here 
that he is such because no other has been provided, — to 8e8o/i«- 
vov, which is given, since tlie gospel is the fruit of mercy. — tc 
aySpunrovi, among men as the sphere in which the name is Itnown ; 
not dat comm., for mm. See W. i 31. 6. The latter is a result- 
ing idea, but not the expressed one, — ft/ w . . . . r/iiai, in vMch iwe 
(as men, and hence true of the human race), must be saved, hd 

' Ucbcrsttzung und Auslcgung dec I'salmcii, p. 496. 
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Chaf. IV, 13-13. COMMEKTAUY. 91 

is Stronger than cicim, and means not may, but must, as the only 
alternative, since God has appointed no other way of salvation. 
The apostle would exclude the idea of auy other mode of escape 
if this be neglected. Sec Heb. 2, 3. 

Verses 13-18. Decision of the Sanhednm. 

V. 13. S^iiapmvreq is the appropriate word here. It denotes not 
seeing merely, like /SXeVovrts (v. 14), but seeing eamesllj or with 
admiration. Tittm. Synm. p. 121. — KaroXojSa/iei'oi, kanng per- 
ceived, from intimations at the time, sucli as their demeanor, lan- 
guage, pronunciation (Str.), comp. Matt 26, 73 , oi havmg ascer- 
tained by previous inquiry (Mey. Alf.). Meyer m his last edition 
prefers the first meaning to the second. The tense, it w ill be ob- 
served, diifers from that of the other participle. — dypa/i;u,aroi Koi. 
EStfuTfu, illiterate, i e. untaught in the learning of the Jewish 
schools, see Jolm 7, 15; and obscure, plebeian {Kuin. 0!sh. Do 
Wet,). It is unnecessary to regard the terms as synonymous 
(E. V. Mey. Bob.). Their self-possession and intelUgence as- 
tonished the rulers, being so much superior to their education and 
rank in life.^ — areyiyonTKoir .... rjo-av, and t/icy ?-ecognized t/ieni 
that they were with Testis during his ministry, were among his fol- 
lowers (Wicl. Tynd.) ; not had been (E. Y.). Their wonder, says 
Meyer, assisted their recollection, so that, as they observed the 
prisonet-s more closely (note the imperf.), they remembered them 
as persons whom they had known before. Many of the rulers 
had often been present when Christ taught publicly (sec Matt. 
21, 23 ; Luke 18, 18 ; John 12, 42, etc.), and must have seen Pe- 
ter and John. That the latter was known to the high-priest is 
expressly said in John 18, 15. 

V, 14. The order of the words here is admirably picturesque. 
— avv auTow, with them, viz. tlie apostles, not the rulers ; comp. 
nvrous just before. — tarioTa, standing there, and by his presence, 
suice he was so generally known (see 3, 16), uttering a testimony 
which they could not refute. Bengel makes the attitude signifi- 
cant : standing firmo tah, no longer a cripple. — ovhiv, k. r. \., had 
notMng to object, against the reality of the miracle, or the truth 
of Peter's declaration. 

V. 15. KcXeva-avre^, k. t. A.., having commanded them to depart 
out of the council. The deliberations of the assembly were open 
to others, though the apostles were excluded ; and hence it was 

1 ActLiApo&Wlomm, p, 59 
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92 COMMENTAKY. Chaf. IV, 16-19. 

easy for Luke to ascertain what was said and done during their 
absence. Some of the many priests who afterwards believed 
(see 6, 7) may have belonged to the council at this time, or, at all 
events, may have been present as spectators. It is not improba- 
ble that Saul of Tarsus was there, or even some of the Christian 
party who were not known in that character. 

V. 16. 5ri /ntv, K. r. k., for that a notorious miracle, a deed unde- 
niably of that character, has been done. yvuiorov in the sense of 
widely known adds nothing to the text, since it merely repeats the 
subsequent ^vtpoV.— &' avruai, through them ; and hence accredited 
(see on 2, 22) as the agents of a higher power. — ifMvepov agrees 
with ^Tt . . . , avriov, and is tiie predicate nominative ailer eirri un- 
derstood. — ov Svva.ii.f9a, k. t. k., we are not able to deny it. See 
3, 9. II. Tliey would have srrppressed the evidence had it been 
possible, 

V, 17. tva . . . . SiaveixrjS^, that it (sc. to tn)iiaov) may not 
spread. "With a knowledge of tlie miracle the people would as- 
sociate inevitably the doctrine which the miracle confirmed. The 
subject of the verb involves the idea of ht^^, but it would be 
arbitrary to supply that word as the direct nominative. Some 
have supposed the last clause in the verse to require it. — dirttXg 
.... ovT-oii, let us severely (lit. witli a threat) threaten tliem. Winer 
(i 54. 3) regards this combination of a verb and noun as an ex- 
pedient for expressing the infinitive absolute with a finite verb 
in Hebrew. See Gesen. Heb. Gr, i 128. 3. But we meet with 
the idiom in ordinary Greek; see Thiersch de. Pent. Vers. p. 169. 
The frequency of the construction in the New Testament is un- 
doubtedly Hebraistic. — hrl t^ ot^prn Tovrif, upon tliis name as the 
basis of their doctrine or authority ; comp. v. 18 ; 5, 28. 40. W. 
} 48. c. 

V. 18. TO before ifi^eyytaSai points that out more distinctly as 
the object of the prohibition. It is not a mere sign of the sub- 
stantive construction. W. § 44. 3. c. — /tijSe SiSoctmiv, k. t. \., 
nor to teach upon the name of Jesus, specifies the part of their 
preaching wliich the nilers were most anxious to suppress. The 
other infinitive does not render this superfluous, 

Vebsbs 19-22. The Ansioer of Peter and John. 

V. 19. CT'<lnrwroS5eoS,iM;Ae«^Aio/ffw:; (Hebraistic), whose 
judgment is true, and which men are bound to follow as the Rile 
of their conduct. — axoiuv, to obey, see Luke 10, 16 ; Ifi, 31 ; John 
8, 47, — iJ.uXKov, not more, but rather ; see 5, 29. The question 
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Chap, ir, 20-23, COMMENTARY. 93 

was, whethor they should obey men at all in opposition to God, 
not whether they should obey htm more or less. See further, on 
5, 29. 

V. 20. ou Sui'o/j.e.So yap, K. r. X., Confirms the answer supposed 
to he given to their appeal in tl SOauov, k. t. X. We must obey 
God ; /or we cannot (morally, i. e. in accordance ■with truth and 
duty) not spealc, i. e. withhold, suppress our message. The double 
negation states the idea strongly. The impossibility which they 
felt was that of retraining from giving publicity to their knowl- 
edge ; it ^vas not sufficient that they taught no error. To be 
silent would have been treachery. — £ «Ko/to-, k.t.X., whkh we 
saw and heard,!, e. during the hfe of the Saviour when they beheld 
his mighty ■works, and listened to his instiiictions. The verbs are 
in the aorist not perfect (as in E V.), 

V 21 TrpoaariiX-ti<raii.aM aurms Juwing tlireatened tiiemfierther, 
1 e than they had done alreadj see v. 18. — /iijSec dipuTKovrK, 
jindtnq nothinq no means opportunity. — rfi ttuk, nameb/, how, on 
whatpietence conip 22 30, Luke 1,62; 9, 46, etc. This use 
of the article before smgie clauses distinguishes Luke and Paul 
from the other \VTiters of the New Testament. It serves to 
awaken attention to the proposition introduced by it. See W. § 
2U S — bia. Toi Xaov belongs to the participle (Mey.), rather than 
a-Trskvaov The intervenmg clause breaks otF the words from the 
latter connection The idea tco is not, that they ■were able to 
invent no charge against the apostles, but none which they felt it 
safe to adopt becau'^e the people ■were so well disposed towards 
the Chnstiins 

V 22 (.T V K r \ fm h u.as if more years, etc. The cure 
wrought wii the gieater the longer the time during ■which the 
infirmit) had e^^isted irSa dtpends on ^v as a genitive of prop- 
erty K i 273 2 c C } 3^7 — ■naa-apoiKovTa, sc hrm, than forty 
years governed by irXttonov as a comparative; comp. 25, 6. De 
Wette assumes an ellipsis of ^ t\ Inch puts the numeral in the 
genitive because that is the cise of the preceding noun. But 
most gi-ammarians represent ^ as suppressed only ai^er -irXtov, 
irXeto) and the like comp aiatt 26, 53, as correctly read. K, } 
748 R 1 Mt M55 A 4 — njs mo-RDi, the healing, the act of it 
which cou'Jtituted the miracle genitive of apposition. W. i 
48. S. 

Verses 23-31. The Apostles return to the Disciples, and unite 

with them in Prayer and Praise. 

V. 23. -Trpos Toh% IhCom, vMo their own friends in the faith ; 
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94 COMMENTARY. Chap. TV, 2i-2fi. 

comp. 21, 23; Til. 3, U. Nothing in ihe context requires ns to 
limit the term to the apostles. — ol dp^Kpei! Kal oi vpia-ffih-tpoi, the 
chief pntsU (those of the first class) am.d the eklers. This is 
another mode of designating the Sanhedrim, see v. 5. 

V. 24. o/ioJv/iaSo'v must denote as elsewhere (1, 14 ; 2, 46 ; 7, 
57 etc.) a concert of hearts, not of voices. If they all joined aloud 
in the prayer, the proof must not be di'awn from this word or 
from ^ipav <imvr,v, which conld be said though but one uttered the 
words while the others assented, but rather from tlie nature of 
the service. The prayer on this occasion was chiefly praise, and 
as the words quoted were so famiUar to all, it is quite possible 
that they recited them together. See 16, 25, and the remarks 
there. Baumgarten's view (Apostelgeschichte, u, s. w. p. 93) may 
be near the truth : the whole company simg the second Psalm, 
and Peter then applied the contents to their situation in the terms 
recorded here. — SajTroTa is applied to God as absolute in power 
and authority. It is one of the titles of Christ, also, see 2 Pet. 
2, 1 ; Jude v. 4. — <jv b 5«di, ac. ti, thou art tJie God ; or, t/tau the 
God, nominative of address. Tlie latter, says Meyer, accords 
best with the fervid state of their minds. 

V. 25. 6 tia. oTo/taTos, k. t. A., via. in Ps. 2, 1, 2. By citing this 
passage the disciples express their confidence in the success of 
the cause for which they were persecuted ; for it is the object of 
the second Psalm to set forth the ultimate and complete triumph 
of the gospel, notwithstanding the opposition which the wicked 
may army against it The contents of the Psahn, as well as the 
other quotations from it m the New Testament, confirm its Mes- 
sianic character. See 13, 33 ; Heb. I, 5 and 5, 5. — Iva tI, why, is 
abbreviated for Xva ti yivqrai. W. ^ 25. 1 ; K } 344. R. 6. The 
question challenges a reason for conduct so wicked and futile. It 
expresses both astonishment and reproof. — i<j>pvoiav, raffed ; oi, 
which is nearer to the classic sense, showed themselves restive, 
refractory. The aorist may be used here to denote a recurrent 
fact K. i 256. 4. b. The active form is used only in the Septu- 
agint (Pape Lex. s. v.). The application to this particular in- 
stance does not exhaust the prophecy. The fuliUment runs par- 
allel with the history of the conflicts and triumphs of the cause 
of truth. — Xno^ peopfes, masses of men, whether of the same 
nation, or of diiTerent nations. Hence this term includes the 
Jews, whom l$n} would exclude. — kchi, vain, abortive ; since 
such must be the result of all opposition to the plans of Jehovah. 
V. 26. vapiimjirav, stood near with a hostile design ; which re- 
sults, however, from the connection, not the word itself. — a-w^y;- 
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STjimv, assembled; in Hebrew, ioi logetJier, with the involved idea 
in both cases that it was for the purpose of combination and re- 
sistance, — roO XpuTTou avTov, his Christ, his Anointed one, answer- 
ing to in'^iii; in the Psahn. The act of anointing w^as performed in 
connection with the setting apart of a prophet, priest, or king to 
his olRce, and, according to the Hebrew symbology, denoted his 
receiving the spiritual gifts and endowments which lie needed for 
the performance of his duties.' Compare the note on 6, 6. The 
act accompanied consecration to the office assumed, but was not 
the direct sign of it, as is oflen loosely asserted. It is with ref- 
erence to tins import of the symbol tlrnt the Saviour of men is 
called o XpioTos, i. e. t/ie Anointed, by way of eminence, because 
he possessed the gifts of tlio Spirit without measure, was fur- 
nished in a perfect manner for the work which he came into the 
world to execute. See on 1, 2. 

V. 27. yap illustrates the significance of the prophecy. It had 
been spoken not without meaning : for in truth, etc. — After aX-ij- 
5e(as we are to read iv rg ird^t Taim;, in this city. The words are 
left out of the E. V., and I believe of all the earlier translations 
into English, except the two made from the Vulgate. They 
are to be retained. They are " found in A B D E, and more 
than twenty others, supported by the unanimous voice of an- 
cient versions, and many ecclesiastical writers." See Green's 
Developed Criticism,^ etc, p. 94. — hrX tov 3.ytov iratSii o-ou, against 
thy consecrated servant; see on 3, 13. — iyipiinxi, didst anoint, 
with that rite inaugurate as king. — koj. kaoU 'Iirpa-^k, and peoples 
of Israel (see on v. 25), either because the Jews who put the 
Saviour to death belonged to different tribes, or because so 
many of them had come to Jerusalem from distant lands (comp. 
2, 5), and so represented different nationalities (Mey.). It is not 
at all probable that the singtilar Eind plui-al are confounded here 
(Kuin,). 

V. 28. Troiffrat, in order to do in reality, though not with that 
coJiscious intention on their part — tj x^H> denotes iJie power, ^ 
^ovX^ Vie counael, purpose, of God. irpalipuj-s atlapte itself per 
zeugma to both nouns. The verbal idea required by the former 
would be executed. 

V. 29. Kvpie, Lord, i: e. God, which is required by ^eo's in v. 24, 
and TraiSos trov in V. 30 ; COmp. on 1, 24. — ertSe .... airriuv, look 

' Balir'e Symbolifc des Mosajschen CuIcub, Vol, II, p, 171 sq. 

^ A Course of developed Criticism on passages of tlie Kew Teslameiit mateii- 
ally HfFoctetl hy vai-ious Eeadiiigs. By llev. Tliomas Slieldon Green, late fellow 
of Christ's ColleKe, Cambridge, etc. (London 18J5). 
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upon tlieir threats, in order to see what grace iiis servants needed 
at such a crisis. They pray for courage to enable them to preach 
the -word, not for security against danger. — Trttmjs, entire, the ut- 
most, see 13, 10 ; 17, 11, etc. In that sense rSs does not require 
the articla W. US. 4 ; li. f 246. 5. 

V. 30. hi T^ , . . . kKTf.Cvav tre, in Utat thmt dost stretch fortJi thy 
hand for heaiing, the effect of which as a pubhc recognition of 
their character on the part of God would be to render them fear- 
less ; or as some prefer, the construction may denote time, whik 
tJvm dost stretch forth, etc. ; so that in the latter case they ask that 
they may declare the truth with power as well as with coui'age. 
— KOI (n\\>.&a., K. T. A., and tliM signs and wonders may be ivrought 
(Kuin. Mey. De Wet.). The clause is teUc and related to enTei- 
vttv, Uke (k 10.170'. Some make it depend on 8ds, which is too re- 
mote, and others repeat ev t^ after xal. — jrniSoV trou, tliy servant. 

V. 31. i<TaXiv3Ti 6 TOjTos, the place loas shaken. They ivould 
naturally regard such an event as a token of the acceptance of 
their prayer, and as a pledge that a power adequate to their pro- 
tection was engaged for them. — «rA,^5i7(TOv, k, t. X., -were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, etc They were thus endued both 
with courage to declare the word of God, and with miraculous 
power for confirming its truth. They had just prayed for assist- 
ance in both respects. 

Verses 32-37. The Believers are of one Mind, and have aU 
Things common. 
V. 32. 8^ slighfly &Mi, turns our attention from the apostles (v. 
31) to the chiireh at large. — toO irX^^ous r«,v iTUTT^i<T<i.vT<uv, the 
multitude of those who believed, like to 5rA.^^o« rSiv /lo^i/rcuv in 6, 2. 
This description of the union of heart and the liberality which dis- 
tinguished the disciples, apphes to all of them, as the unqualified 
nature of the language clearly intimates, Meyer supposes those 
only to be meant who are mentioned as new converts in v. 4 ; ' 
but the mind does not recaD readily so distant a remai'k. — oiS* 
els, not even one. — eXeyei' ffiioi' «Twu, said that it was his oivn, i. e. 
insisted on his right to it so long as others were destitute, see v. 
34. — Koivi, common in the use of their property, not necessarily 
in the possession of it, Compare the note on 2, 44 sq. " It is 
proper to rcmai-k," says Bishop Blomfield,^ " that although an ab- 

1 1 am not suvpriEOd to find ihat Meyer has corroctei thie opinion in his new- 
edition. 
^ Li;tturcs on the Acta of the Apostles, tliird edition, p. 28. 
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solute commomty of goods existed, in a certaia sense, amongst the 
first company of believers, it was not insisted upon by the apos- 
tles as a necessary feature in the constitution of the Christian 
church. We find many precepts in the Epistles, which distinctly 
recognize the difference of rich and poor, and mark out the re- 
spective duties of each class ; and the apostle Paul, in particular, 
far from enforcing a community of goods, enjoins those who were 
affluent to make a contribution every week for those who were 
poorer (1 Cor. 16, 2. 3). Yet the spirit of this primitive system 
should pervade the church in all ages. All Christians ought to 
consider their worldly goods, in a certain sense, as the common 
property of their brethren. There is a part of it which by the 
laws of God and nature belongs to their brethren ; who, if they 
cannot implead them for its wrongful detention before an earthly 
tribunal, have their right and title to it written by the finger of 
God himself in the records of the gospel, and will see it estab- 
lishedat the judgment day." 

V. 33. f'lyo^v ^vvd/iti, with great power, with convincing effect 
on the minds of men, see Matt. 9, 29 ; Luke 4, 32. Among the 
elements of this power we are to reckon, no doubt, the miracles 
which tlie disciples performed ; but the singiilar number forbids the 
supposition that Suva/iEi can refer to miracles except in this indirect 
manner. — x-ipw some understand of the favor which the Cluistians 
enjoyed witii the people in consequence of their liberality ; see 
2, 47 (Grot. Kuin. Olsh.). It is better, with De Wette, Meyer, 
Alford, and others, to retain the ordinary sense : divine favor, 
grace, of which their liberality was an effect ; comp 2 Cor. 9, U. 

v. 34. ov&i yap, k. t. A., For (a proof of their reception of such 
gmce ) there was no one needy, left to suffer among them, — ;^oip(oii', 
estates, landed possessions, see 5, 3. 8 ; Matt. 26, 36 ; Mark 14, 
32. — moXovtTK J^tpw, sold and bfoiight. This combination illus- 
trates the occasional use of the present participle as an imper- 
fect W. 4 45. 1. a.; S. U73. 2. 

V. 35. kri^ow .... tSv AirooToXun', placed them at the feet of the 
apostles, see v. 37 ; 5, 2. The frequency of the act is determined 
by that of the previous verb. This appears to have been a figu- 
rative expression, signifying to commit entirely to their care or 
disposal. It may have arisen from the Oriental custom of laying 
gifts or tribute before the footstool of kings. — SMSffioro, distrihutwn 

was made. The verb is impersonal. — Ko^dn «x"' occurs as 

in 2, 45. 

V. 36. U subjoins an example in illustration of what is said in 
V. 34. 35. — Barnabas is the individual of this name who became 
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subsequently so well known as PavjI's associate in missionary la- 
bors ; see 13, 2 sq. The appellation which he received from the 
apostles describes a particular trait in his style of preaching. 
Most suppose it to be derived from nsf^ni ^a, (Syro-Chaldaic), i. e. 
son of prophecy, but in a more restricted sense of the phrase as 
equivalent to uios ira/MKXiJweais, son of consolation, since irpoifirp-ua 
inclndes also hortatory, consolatory discourse; comp. 1 Cor. 14, 3. 
For other conjectures, see Kuinoel ad loc. — AeuiTijs. He was pro- 
bably a Levite, in distinction from lepew, a priest, i, e. a dcsccnc[- 
ant of Levi but not of the family of Aaron. — KvTrpios ri ywtt de- 
scribes him as a Jew born in Cypms ; comp. 18, 2, 24. 

V. 37. vffap;^ovTos aur^ ttypoC, he having land. It is not said that 
this estate was in Cyprus, but that is naturally inferred. The 
Levites, as a tribe, had no part in the general division of Canaan 
(see Num. 18, 20) ; but that exclusion did not destroy the right 
of individual ownership^ within the forty-eight cities and tiic 
territory adjacent to them, w^hich were assigned to the Levites 
(Num. 35, 1-8) ; comp. c. g. Lev. 25, 32 ; Jer. 32, 8. Ailer the 
exOe they would naturally exercise the same right even out 
of Palestine, — -n 'xp^y-o-, the money, which is the proper sense 
of the plural ; comp, 8, 13. 20 ; 24, 26. 



CHAPTER V. 

Vekses 1-11. The Falsehood of Ananias and Sappkira, and 
their Death. 

V. I. "We enter on a new chapter here ina two-fold sense of 
the expression. As Olshausen remarks, " the history of the infant 
church has presented hitherto an image of unsullied light; it is 
now for the iirst time that a shadow falls upon it. We can imag- 
ine that a sort of holy emulation had spnmg up among the first 
Cluistians ; that they vied with each other in testifying their 
readiness to part with every thing superfluous in their possession, 
and to devote it to the wants of the church. This zeal now 
bore away some, among others, who had not yet been freed in 
their hearts from the predominant love of earthly things. Such 
a person was Ananias, who, having sold a portion of his property, 
kept back a part of the money which he received for it. The root 
J Sec SaalschuW, Das Mosaisehe Eecht, Vol. I, p. H9. 
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of his sill lay in his vanity, his ostentation. He coveted the repu- 
tation of appearing to bo as disinterested as the others, while at 
heart he was still the slave of Mammon, and so must seek to gain 
by hypocrisy what he could not deserve by his benevolence." — Sa 
puts tlie conduct of Ananias in contcast with that of Barnabas 
and the other Christians. — Krrjiia, a possession of the nature de- 
fined in V. 3. 

V. 3. Ivoa-^uraTO &.iro t^ Tifi^, kept back, reserved for himself, 
from the price. The genitive, which in classical Greek usuaUy 
follows a partitive verb like this (K, i 271. 2), depends oftener in 
the New Testament on a preposition. W. } 30. 7. c. — o-uceiSuias, 
biing conscious of it to herself, aware of the reservation just men- 
tioned (corap. V. 9.) ; not so. oAt^, knovnng it as well a$ lie, since it 
is the object of khI to hint the collusion of the parties. — /ie/>os Wj 
a certain part, which he pretended was all he had received. 

V. 3. SKir4 why, demands a reason for his yielding to a temp- 
tafioH which he ought to have repelled. The question recognizes 
his freedom of action. Compare James 4, 7. The sin is charged 
upon him as his owniu;t, in the next verse. — hrk-iipuiatv riiv Ka/>6uiv 
iroii, has filled, possessed, Hiy lieart ; comp. John 13, 27. — il/e-uaaa-- 
Sai .... ayiov, thai thou shouldst deceive the Sbly Spidt, i. e. the 
apostles, to whom God revealed himself by the Spirit Tlie in- 
. finitive is telic (Mey. De Wet), and the purpose is predicated, 
not of Ananias, but of the tempter. Satan's object was to insti- 
gate to the act, and that he accomphshed. Some make the infin- 
itive ecbatic, and as the intention of Ananias was fnistrated, 
must then render that thou shouldst attempt to deceive. This is 
forced and unnecessary. — roC xwp'c'j the estate, field ; see 4, 34. 

V. 4, oE;(t fihw, sc. Krijiia, k. t. X., Did it not, while it remained 
unsold, remain to you as your own property ? and when sold was it 
not, i. e. the money received for it, in your own power ? This 
language makes it evident that the community of goods, as it ex- 
isted in the chnrch at Jerusalem, was purely a voluntary thing, 
and not required by the apostles. Ananias ■was not censured be- 
cause he had not surrendered his entire property, but for false- 
hood in professing to have done so when he had not. — rt on 
stands concisely for n eoriv an, as inv. 9 ; Mark 2, 16 ; Luke 2, 49 
(Frtz. Mey. De Wet). It is a classical idiom, but not common, — 
£9oif, K. T. X., didst thou put in thy heart, conceive the thing ; comp. 
19, 21. The expression has a Hebraistic coloring (comp. 3^"^? B''3 
in Dan. 1, 8 and Mai. 2, 2), though not unlike the Homeiic iv 
^tiTi 3^i<rSai. The aorist (not perf. as in E. V.) represents the 
wicked thought as consummated. — oix ei^Eww .... 5(u is an in- 
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tensive way of saying that the peculiar enormity of his sin con- 
sisted in its being committed against God. David takes the same 
view of his guilt in Ps, 51, 6. Ananias had attempted to deceive 
men as well as God ; but that aspect of his conduct was so un- 
important, in comparison with the other, that it is overlooked, 
denied. Compare Matt. 10, 20 ; 1 Thess. 4, 8. See W. i 59. 8. 
b. It is logically correct to translate o&k. , , . SiXkA, not so much 
. ... as, but is incorrect in form, and less forcible, ei^mrio gov- 
erns the dative here, as in the Septuagint, bnt never in the class- 
ics. W. i 31. 5. 

V. 5. iU^v^e, expired. — koI i^eyera, k. t. \., and great fear cmne 
upon all, etc. Luke repeats this remark in v. II, It applies here 
to the first death only, the report of which spread rapidly, and 
produced everywhere the natural effect of so awful a judgment. 
Some editors (Lchm. Mey. Tsch.) strike out ravTO. after aKmovras. 
It is wanting in A B D, Vulg. et al., and may have been inserted 
from V. 11. If it be genuine, however, it may refer to a single 
event, especially when that is viewed in connection with its at- 
tendant circumstances. The plural does not show that the writer 
would include also the death of Sapphira, i. e. that he speaks 
here proleptically, which is De "Wette's view. 

V. 6. oi ceoire/joi = cei[j'[(rNoiin V. 10, They were probably (/je 
younger men in the assembly, in distinction from the older (Neand. 
De Wet. Alf.). It devolved on them naturally to perform 
this service, both on account of their greater activity and out of 
respect to their superiors in age. So also Walch decides (Dis- 
scrtationes, etc. p. 79 sq). Some have conjectured (Kuin. Olsh, 
Mey.) that they were a class of regular assistants or officers iu 
the church. That opinion has no support, unless it be favored by 
this passage. — trvveintiXav in less certain than has been com- 
monly supposed, The E, V. renders wound up, shrouded or cov- 
ered, which is adopted also by Kuin, De Wet. Alf. and others. 
Host and Palm (Lex. s, v.) recognize this as tlie last of their def- 
initions, but rely for it quite entirely on this passage and Eurip. 
Troad. 382. Walch (Dissertationes, etc., p. 79 sq.) argues in 
favor of this signification, and with success, if it be tnie, accord- 
ing to his assumption that irtpmrfi^uv and murriXKav denote the 
same thing as used of the rites of burial. The Vulgate has amo- 
verunt, wliich the older E. Vv. appear to have followed : thus, 
moved au-ay (yfici.) ; put i^art (Tynd. Cranm.) ; took apart (_Gen.) ; 
removed (EJiem.). This sense is too remote from any legitimate 
use of the verb, to be defended. A third explanation which keeps 
nearer both to the etymology and the ordinary meaning, is placed 
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together, laid out or composed his stiffened limbs, so as to enable 
the bearere to take up and carry the body with more convenience. 
Meyer insists on this view, and contends that x«rXois oweinaXip-av 
in Eurip., aa referred to above, can be translated only were hid out 
(dressed at the same time,) in robes. It is certain that no mode of 
preparing the body, which was formal at all, requiring delay, could 
have been observed in an emergency like the present — i^tviy- 
Kovres, having can'ied forth out of the house and beyond the city. 
Except in the case of kings or other distinguished persons, the 
Jews did not biuy within the walls of their towns. See Jahn's 
ArchEBol, 4 206. This circumstance accounts for the time w^hich 
elapsed before the return of the bearers. It w aa customary for 
the Jews to bury the dead much sooner than is common with iis 
The reason for tliis despatch is found partly m the fact that de 
composition takes place very rapidly after death m w arm tli 
mates {comp. John 11, 39), and partly in the pecuhar Jew^ish 
feeling respecting the defilement incurred by contact with a 
dead body; see Numb. 19, 11 sq. The interaient in the case 
of Ananias may have been hastened somewhat by the extraordi- 
nary occasion of his death ; but even imder ordinary circumstan- 
ces, a person among the Jews was commonly buried the same 
day on which he died. See Win. Eealw. Vol. II. p. ] 6. Even 
among the present inhabitants of Jerusalem, says Tobler,' burial, 
as a general rule, is not deferred more than tliree or four hours. 

V. 7. irgiviTo .... Ked, Now it came to pass. — an interval of 
about tliree hours, — tlien, etc. in ... . Suumj/wt is not here tlie 
subject of iyivero, but forms a parenthetic clause, and khI 
(see on 1, 10) introduces the apodosis of the sentence (Frtz. 
De Wet. Mey.). For the same construction, comp. Matt. 15, 32; 
Mark 8, 3 (in the correct text) ; Luke 9, 28. See W. ^ 62. 2. 
The minute specification of time here imparts an air of reality to 
the narrative. — eio^A^ti', came in, i. e. to the place of assembly. 

V. 8. aTTiKpiSii avTJ, addressed Iter ; Hebraistic after the manner 
of MW, see on 3, 12. De Wette inclines to the ordinary Greek 
sense : answered, \. e. upon her salutation. — TotrouVou is the geni- 
tive of price : for so much, and no more, pointing, says Meyer, to 
the money which lay there within sight. Kuinoel's better view 
is that Peter named the sum; but, it being unknown to the 
writer, he substitutes for it an indefinite term, like our " so 
much," or " so and so." This sense is appropriate to the woman's 
reply. 

) Dcntljiiltlev aim Jcrusulcm, vou Dc. Titus Toljlev, p, 3ia (St. Gdbu 1353). 
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V. 9. Ti oTi, K. T. A,., WTm/ is it that it was agreed, concerted, by 
ynu ? The dative occurs after the passive, instead of the genitive 
with iTTTo, when the agent is not only the anthor of the act, but 
the person for whose benefit the act is performed. K. § 284. 
11. — Ttapaa-ixt to irveS/iui, to tempt, put to trial, the Spirit as pos- 
sessed by the apostles, whether he can be deceived or not ; see 
on V. 3. — tSoii ot TTo'Sw, k. t. X., bekoH, the feet of those who buried 
thy husband. iSov directs attention to the sound of their foot- 
steps as they approached the door. What occurred before tlieir 
entrance occupied but a moment. 

V. 10. ■mipa'xpi^iia, immediately after this declaration of Peter 
It is evident tliat the writer viewed the occurrence as snpcmalu- 
raL The second death wag not only instantaneous, like the first, 
but took place precisely as Peter had foretold. The woman lay 
dead at the apostle's feet, as the men entered who had just borne 
her husband to the grave. 

V. 11, See note on v. 5. — ^dySos ii.f.ya.1, great fear came, etc. 
To produce this impression both in the church and out of it was 
doubtless one of the objects which the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira was intended to accomplish. The punishment inflicted 
on them, while it displayed the just abhorrence with which God 
looked upon this particular instance of prevarication, was impor- 
tant also as a permanent testimony against similar offences in 
every age of the church. " Such severity in the beginning of 
Christianity," says Benson,' " was highly proper, in order to pre- 
vent any occasion for like punishments for the time to come. 
Thus Cain, the first murderer, was most signally punished by the 
iraraediate hand of God. Thus, upon the erecting of God's tem- 
poral kingdom among the Jews, Nadab and Abihu were struck 
dead for offering strange fire before the Lord. And Korah and 
his company were swallowed up alive by the earth, for opposing 
Moses, the faithful servant of God ; and the two hundred and 
fiftymen,who offered incense upon that occasion, were consumed 
by a fire, which came out from the Lord. And, lastly, Ilzzah, for 
touching the ark, fell by as sudden and remarkable a divine judg- 
ment, when the kingdom was going to be established in the 
liouse of David, to teach Israel a reverence for God and divine 
things. Nay, in establishing even human laws, a severe punish- 
ment upon the first transgressors doth oft prevent the punishment 
of others, who are deterred from hke attempts by tlie suflering of 
the first criminals." 

' History of the First Plantins of the Christma Rdigioii, etc., Vol. I. p. 105 
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Verses 12-16. The Apostles stUl preach, and confirm iftei/r Testi- 
mony by Miracles. 

V. 12. St, now, continuative. — xoXAa in this position qualifies 
the two nouns more strongly than when joined with the fiist of 
them, as in 2, 43. The first and last places in a Greek sentence 
may be emphatic. K. ? 348. 6. — Kal ^ctui', k. t. K., and they were 
aU.wiih one mind in Sohmon' s porch, i. e. from day to day. It was 
their custom to repair thither and preach to the people whom 
they found in this place oi public resort. a-iravTK refers to the 
apostles mentioned in the last clause (Kuin. Olsh. Alf ). Some 
understand it of all the believers (Bng. De Wet. Mey,) ; in disre- 
gard both of the natural antecedent and of the improbabihty that 
so many would assemble at once in such a place. The apostles 
or individuals of them are meajit certainly in v. 42 ; and from 
the similarity of that passage to this, we naturally infer that Luke 
speaks of the same class of persons here as there. 

V. 13, TuJvS«Xot7riuvjfiMio/"fAere.s(whodidnotbelong to the party 
of the apostles, who were not Christains, the same evidently who 
are called 6 AoM just below. — oi&fs, k. t. \., no one ventured to asso- 
ciate with tkem (see 9, 26; 10, 28), viz. the apostles; lit. jt^M 
himse^ to them. So deeply had the miracles wrought by the 
apostles impressed the Jewish multitude, that they looked upon 
those who performed them with a sort of religious awe, and were 
afraid to mingle freely with them. Xot-irSiv, taken aa above, need 
not mchide any but unbelievers, even if we confine ajrurrts to the 
apostles. If we extend a^avrfs to the disciples generaUy, the 
notion that the others are behevers as well as unbelievers (Alf ), 
falls away still more decisively. That the apostles should have 
inspired their fellow Christians with a feeling of dread, disturbs 
all our conceptions of their relations to each other, as described or 
intimated elsewhere. — A comma is the proper point after auracV. 

— (iXXu, hitt, as opposed to what they refrained from doing. — 
t^eyoAuiw ain-ous, magnified them, regarded them with wonder and 
extolled them. 

V. 14. This verse is essentially parenthetic, but contains a re- 
mark which springs from the one just made. One of the ways 
in wliich the people testified their regard for the Christians was, 
tliat individuals of them were constantly passing over to the side 
of the latter. — /tSXXoi' hi, and still more, comp. 9, 22 ; Luke 5, 15. 

— T^ Kupiij), the Lord, here Christ, many ooimect ■with TvurTsiovrn : 
but a comparison with 11, 24 shovre that it depends rather on the 
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verb. — Trk-qSri, k. t. A., muUiludes both of men and women. The 
additions were so great that Luke counts them no longer (see 1, 
15; 2, 41 and 4, 4). 

V. 15. luoTt binds this verse to v. 13. We have here an illus- 
tration of the extent to wliich the people canied their confidence 
in the apostles. — koto, riis irAnTeiiis, along the, streets. W. f 49. d. 
— km. Khjvuiv Kot Kpa^parmv, upon beds andpaUets. The latter was 
a cheaper article used by the common people. See Diet of Antt. 
art, Lectus; and R. and P. Lex. s. aKijiirovs. The rich and the 
poor grasped at tlie present opportunity to be healed of their dis- 
eases. Instead of kkivSiv, many read KAivopiW, Uttle beds, with ref- 
erence to their portable size. "We may adopt that reading, and 
yet distinguish the terms as before ; for these couches need not 
have been larger than the others in order to be more valuable. — 
ipxp/jiivov Herpov, as Peter was passing. The genitive does not 
depend on triad, but is absolute. — xav^^ Koi idv, at least, so much 
as (vel certe); comp, Mark 6, 56; 2 Cor. 11, 16. The separate 
jiaits can hardly be traced in this idiom. Some evolve them 
from an eUipsis : in order that, if Peter came, he might touch some 
of them, even if it were only his sliadow (Mey.). See IQotz ad 
Devar. Vol. II p. 139 sq. 

V. 16. d(r5eTCis omits the article here, but has it in v. 15. It is 
there generic, here partitive : sick, sc. persons. K J 244. 8. ox- 
XovfiivoiK, K. T. \., being added to do-.5w«s, distinguishes the pos- 
sessed or demoniacs from those affected by ordinary maladies ; 
comp. 8, 7. — dKoSapTiin', unclean, i. e. morally corrupt, utterly 
wicked, corap. 19, 12. 

Verses 17-25. Reneioed Imprisonmnent of the Apostles, and their 



V. 17. But {U) this success (v. 16} calls forth persecution. — 
avairrd'i, rising vip, not from his seat in the council (for the council 
is'not said to have been in session), but as it were mentally, hecom- 
iMgeiC«;erf, proceeding to act, Kuinoel calls it redundant. See fur- 
ther, on 9, 18. — The dpxifptvi is probably Annas, who was before 
mentioned under that title. Some suppose Caiaphas, the actual 
high-priest, to be intended. See on 4, 6. — ol <tvv nvru are not his 
associates in the Sanhedrim (for they are distinguished from these 
in V. 21), but, according to the more obvious relatiouof the w^ords 
to aipfiTK rav SaSSouKouui', those with him in sympathy and opinion, 
i. e. members of the religious sect to which he belonged ; comp. 
14, 4, Josephus states that most of the higher class in his day 
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■were skeptics or Sadducees, though the mass of the people were 
Pharisees. — (^Xov, indignaiwm (13, 45), not envz/ ; a Hebraistic 
sense, 

V. 18. l-m Tois (iiroiTTo'Xoui, upon the apostles, Viz. Peter (v. 29) 
and others of them, but probably not the entire twelve. They 
were lodged in the public prison, so as to be kept more securely. 
It is far-fetched to suppose that Svj/wo-ca was meant to suggest 
that they were treated as common malefactors. 

V. 19, The accoimt of a similar escape is more fully related 
in 12, 7 sq. — tm T^s wJKrdi, during tfie night, and not far from its 
close, as the two next verses seem to indicate. Fritzsche ' con- 
cedes this sense of Sttt here, also in 16, 9ajid 17, 10, but pronounces 
it entirely abnormal. Classic usage, it is true, would require 
through the night, its entire extent, and it would then follow strangely 
enough that the doors of the prison must have stood open for 
hours, before the apostles went forth from their confinement. 
Meyer insists on that as the true meaning here. It is more rea- 
sonable to ascribe to Lake a degree of inaccuracy in the use of 
the preposition. See W. i 47. i. An extreme purism in some cases 
is one of Meyer's faults as a critic. — ^voti^ tos 5i!pa,5, opened the 
doors (see 12, 10), which were then dosed again ; see v. 23. — 
i^ayayiiv omtov^, having brought tliemfortli, while the keepers were 
at their post (v. 23), but were restrained by a divine power from 
seeing them (see on 12, 10), or at all events from interposing to 
arrest them. 

V, 20. woptviirSe and AaXeire are present because they denote 
acts already in progress. The prisoners were to proceed on their 
way to the temple, and to persist there in proclaiming the offen- 
sive message. See on 3, 6. — to. p-^/iara t^s ^uj^ ravri;!, the u-ords 
oftlds life, eternal hfe which you preach, comp. 13, 26. W. } 34. 
2. b, Olshausen refers ravnfi to the angel : this life of which I 
speak to you ; Lightfoot to the Saddueees : this life which they 
deny. According to some Tuvnp belongs to the entire expression, 
these words of life; agreeing as a Hebraism with the dependent 
noun, instead of the governing one. See Green's Gr., p. 265, An 
adjective may be so used, but not the pronoun. 

V. 21. iiro Tov opSpov, at early dawn. The temple had already 
opened its gates to the worshippers and the traiRckers (John 2, 
14 sq,) accustomed to resort thither. Hence tlie apostles could 
begin their work of instruction, as soon as they arrived. Tlie 
people of the East commence the day much earlier than is cus- 

1 Fritzsdiiorura Opiiscula Aradomica, p, Ifi.'j. 

14 
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ternary with us. The airangements of life there adjust them- 
selves to the character of the diiuate. During a great part of the 
year in Palestine, the heat becomes oppressive soon after sun- 
rise, and the inhabitants, therefore, assign their most important 
duties and labors to the ear!y hours of the day. Nothing is more 
common at the present lime than lo see the villagers going forth 
to their employment in the fields, while the night and the day are 
still struggling with each other. Worship is often performed in the 
synagogues at Jerusalem before the sim appears above Olivet. — 
irapoyevo/tecoft kaving come, i. e. to the place of assembly, which 
■was probahly a room in the temple (see 6, 14 ; Matt. 27, 3 sq,), and 
whence apparently the chief priest and his coadjutors sent out a 
summons (o-weKnAeo-ai') to thekcoUeagues to hasten together. On 
some occasions the Sanhedrists met at the house of the high-priest, 
see Matt. 26,57. — KalxSo-ncT^vyepowt'cu', awcf aJ!? the eldership, sen- 
ate connected with the Sanhedrim ; comp. 4, 5 ; 22, 5. The promi- 
nence thus given to that branch of the council exalts our idea of 
its dignity. The term reminds us of men who were venerable 
for their years and wisdom. Kuinoel would emphasize irotrav, as 
if the attendance of that order was full at this time, but was not 
always so. Some (Lightf Olsh. Str. Mey.) think that this was 
not an ordinary session of the Sanhedrim, but that the elders of 
the nation at large were called upon to give their advice in the 
present emergency. 

V. 22. oE Jmjperai, the servants who executed the orders of the 
Sanhedrim, see v. 26. Some of the temple guard may have 
acted in this capacity. See on 4, 1, 

V. 24. o Upeu^, the priest by way of eminence (I Mace. 15. 1 ; 
Jos. Antt 6. 12, 1), hence ^ ap;(Mpeiis, as the same functionary is 
termed in v. 17, and 4, 6. — On oE ipxupw, see 4, 6. — Si-ipropow 
jrepi aitrSof, were petpUxed concerning them,l e. the words reported, 
not the apostles (Mey. Alf.), Xoyots is the more obvious antece- 
dent, and, besides, nothing would embarrass the nders so much as 
the circulation of such reports at this precise moment, — rl Av yh- 
oiTo TovTo, wheu this would become, how it would aifect the public 
mind in regard to the Christians and their doctrine. tiAto refers 
to the miraculous liberation, and confirms what was said of 



Verses 26-2S. Thei/ are arrested again and brought before the 

(hunciL 

V, 26, For fTTpanyyo';, See on 4, 1. — Iva //.ij Xt3a<T$Siai.v we are to 

connect probably with ov /leri /5i'as : They brought them without vio- 
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lence that they might not he stoned. ii^o^ovvTo yap rhv Xaov, for they 
feared the feoph, forms a pirenthetic remark the logicil force 
of which is the same as if it hid stood at the close ol the sen 
tence. The E. versions geneially (also Mey) attach the last 
clause to ctfio^owro instead of ^yayei' but the proper conneclives 
after verbs of fearing are /iij /iijirwi and the tike and not tva ftn) 
See W. 4 56. 2. H Tischendorf puts a comma aftei ^«is mstt-ad 
of a colon, as in some editiJn'j 

V. 28. jm^yye^ici ■jrapiyffiiXajx^ See the note on 4 17 — ejti 
Tip ovo^dTi TOJfTcu, upou (as thcw anthoiity see 4 lb) thu name 
which they left unspoken aa well known, or perhajia disdained 
to mention. — hrayaytlv .... ai/iu, 1. 0. fix upon us the guilt of hav- 
ing shed his blood as that of an innocent person ; comp. Matt. 
28,35. — rou avSpruirmr tovtov, tkh man, is not of itself contemptu- 
ous (comp. Luke 23, 47 ; John 7, 46), but could have that turn 
given to it by the voice, and was so uttered probably at this time. 

Vehses 29-32. The Answer of Peter, and its Effect. 
V. 29. «al 01 aTTooToXoi, and tJie other apostles. " Peter spoke in 
their name, see 2, 14. — Trti^apxfiv .... ay^SponroK. The Jew^, 
though as a conquered nation they were subject to the Komans, 
acknowledged the members of the Sanhedrim as tlieir legitimate 
rulers ; and the injunction wliich the Sanhedrim imposed on the 
apostles at this time emanated from the highest human authority 
to which they could have felt that they owed allegiance. The 
iujunction which this authority laid on the apostles clashed mth 
their religious convictions, tlieir sense of the rights of the infinite 
Ruler, and in this conflict between human law and divine, they 
declared that the obligation to obey God was paramount to every 
other. The apostles and eai*ly Christians acted on the principle, 
that human governments forfeit their claim to obedience when 
they require what God has plainly forbidden, or forbid what he 
has requiied. They claimed the right of judging for themselves 
what was right and what was wrong, in reference to tiieir re- 
ligious and their political duties, and they regulated theu' conduct 
by that decision. It is worthy of notice that, in 4, 19, they pro- 
pound this principle as one which even their persecutors could 
not controvert, i. e. as one which commends itself to every man's 
reason and unperverted moral feelings.^ In applying this princi- 

' Sociates avowed ih[s principle, when in his defence ho snid to hia judges 
vslirofiai 6i fiaXKov r0 ftf^ 1j dfuv (Plat. Apol. 29 D) : anii aiiless the ploii be valict, 
he died ns a felon and "not as a martyr. See other hentheu lestimoiiios lo the 
same effect in Wetalfiiu's Novum Testamontum, Vol. II. p. 47S. 
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pic, it will be found that the apostles in every instance ahstaincd 
from all forcible resistance to the public authorities. Tliey re- 
fused utterly to obey the mandates which required them to vio- 
late their consciences, but they endured quietly the penalties 
which the executors of the law enforced against them. They 
evaded the purauit of their oppressors if they could (2 Cor. 11, 
32, 33), secreted themselves from arrest (12, 19), left their prisons 
at the command of GotJ, yet when violent hands were laid upon 
them, and they wore dragged before magistrates, to the duugeon, 
or to death, they resisted not the wrong, but " followed his steps, 
who, when he suffered, threatened not, but committed hunself to 
Him that judgeth righteously" (I Pet. 2, 22. 23). 

V. 30. Twv TTartfHoy recalls to mind the series of promises which 
God had made to provide a Saviour, comp. 3, 25. — ^apeif, raised 
up, sent into the world ; comp. 3, 22 ; 13, 23. So Calvin, Eengel, 
De Wette, and others. Some supply Ik viKpSm, raised up from, the 
dead; but that idea being involved in w^aicre below, would intro- 
duce a repetition at variance with the brevity of the discourse. 

ovv/j^l<:, K. T. \., whom, ye slew (26, 21) by hanging ; not slew and 
hung (E. v.). — fiJAoiF ^ oraupoC, a Hebraism. It ocoiu's especially 
where the Jews are spoken of as having cmoified the Saviour 
(10,39; 13,29). 

V. 31. d/jx'/yoi' KoI (TO»r5pa belong as predicates to tovtov : this 
one (as, who is) a prince and a Saviour; not to the verb : exalted 
to be aprince, etc., (E. V.). — rg St^ta aSroC, to his right hand; see 
note on 2, 33. — hovvai, ixt^avauxv, to give repentance, i. .e. the grace 
or disposition to exercise it; comp. 3, 16; 18,27;John 16,7.8. 
Some understand it of the oppoitunity to repent, or the pro- 
vision of mercy which renders repentance available to the sinner 
(De Wet). The expression is too concise to convey naturally 
that idea, and roirav lieravola^ is employed for that purpose in Heb. 
12, ]7. In both cases the exaltation of Clirist is represented as 
securing the result in question, because it was the consummation 
of his work, and gave effect to all that preceded. 

V. 32. lioprvpii governs here two genitives, one of a person, 
the other of a thing ; see Phil. 2, 30 ; Heb. 13, 7. "W. f 30. 3. R. 
3 ; K f 275. R. 6. Since their testimony was true, they must 
declare it ; no human authority could deter them from it, comp. 

4, 20. — K<xi S.yiov, and the Boly Spirit (6e) too (se. avroC 

fiapjvp) is his witness. — to:? iri.ido.px'minv aJT-f to those who 
obey Mm, i, e. by receiving the gospel, comp, 6, 7. Many suppose 
the apostle to refer chiefly to the special gifts which the Spirit 
conferred on so many of tlie fu-st Christians, in order to coii&ra 
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theit faitli as the truth of God. What took place on the day of 
Pentecost .was a testimony of this nature, and that or some 
equivalent sign was repeated on other occasions ; comp. 10,45; 
19, 6 ; Mark 16, 20. Ent to that out\¥ard demonstration we may 
add also the inward witness of the Spirit, which believers re- 
ceive as the evidence of their adoption; comp. Eom, 8, 16; Gal. 
4, 6; 1 John 3, 24. Neander interprets the language entirely of 
tliis internal manifestation. Since the Holy Spirit testified to the 
gospel in both ways, and since the remark here is unqualified, 
we have no reason to consider the expression less extensive than 
the facts in the case. 

V. 33. BiiZTrpiovTo, were conmdsed with rage, lit. were sawn asunder, 
torn in pieces. The E. V. supplies " to the heart," after the verb 
(see 7, 54), but the Greek text has no such reading. Some 
render sawed their teeth, gnashed them ; which would require tous 
oSovTQs as the expressed object of the verb. — IpmktvovTo, re- 
solved, determined, see 27, 39, and John 12, 10 ; but on the repre- 
sentation of Gamaliel they recalled their purpose. The issue 
was averted, and hence the tense is imperfect. Instead of pass- 
ing a formal vote, it is more probable that they declared their in- 
tention by some tumultuous expression of their feelings. The verb 
may denote the act as well as the result of dehberation, took 
comtsel, consulted ; but men exasperated as they were would not 
be likely to pay much regard to parliamentary decorum. 

Veeses 34-39. 2%e Advice of Gamaliel. 

V. 34. r^ios governs \om as allied to words denoting judg- 
ment, estimation. See W. f 31. 6. b. ; Mt. S 388. The character 
which Luke ascribes to Gamaliel in this passage agrees with 
that which he bears in the Talmud. He appears there, also, as 
a zealous Pharisee, as lumvalied in that age for his knowledge 
of the law, as a distinguished teacher {see 22, 3), and as pos- 
sessing an enlarged, tolerant spirit, far above the mass of his 
countrymen. He is said to have lived still some fifteen years or 
more after this scene in the council. See Hertz. Encyk. Vol. 
IV. p. 656,' — lipa-^ refers evidently to time (in Wicl.,yor a whUe), 
not to space (E. V.). 

V. 35. <cir<. What follows is probably an outline of the 
speech. — Im. rotr d-vApumoK tovtok some join ivith Trpoufxtn, take 
heed unto yourselves in reject to these men ( E. V.) ; others 

1 HertBOg's Real-Encyeklopailic fur die protostainisehe Thi;ologic uiid Kirclie. 
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with Ti /likkere irpajj-rrav, what ye are about to do in respect to 
these men (Knin. De Wet. Mey.). Both constructions are ad- 
missible (W. { 55. 4), but as irpauuav ti hri nvi is not nnoommon 
in Greek (see examples in Wctst. N. T.), it is better to recog- 
nize ail instance of that expression here. 

V. 36. Trpo TovTiov rSiv ^/lepZy, Before these times. This is not 
the first time that zealots or seditionista have appeared; they 
may have come forth with great pretensions, but ere long have 
closed their career with defeat and ignominy. For the salte of 
effect (observe yap), Gamaliel pnts the case as if the prisoners 
would turn out to be persons of this stamp ; but before closing 
he is careful to remind his associates that there was another pos- 
sibility; see V. 39. — ©euSSs. Josephus mentions an insur- 
rectionist, named Theudas, who appeared in the reign of Clau- 
dius, some ten years after the delivery of this speech. Ga- 
maliel, therefore, must refer here to another man of this name ; 
and this man, since he preceded Judas the Galilean (v. 37), could 
not have lived much later than the reign of Herod the Great, 
The year of that monarch's death, as Josephus states, was re- 
markably turbulent ; the land was overrun with belUgerent par- 
ties, under the dhection of Insurrectiouajy chiefs, or fanatics. 
Josephus mentions but three of these distrabers by name ; he 
passes over the others with a general allusion. Among those 
whom the Jewish historian has omitted to name, may have been 
the Theudas whom Gamaliel has here in view. The name was 
not an uncommon one (Win. Realw. Vol. II. p. 609) ; and it can 
excite no surprise that one Thendas, who was an insurgent, 
should have appeared in the time of Augustus, and another, fifty 
years later, in the time of Claudius. Josephus gives an account 
of four men named Simon, who followed each other within forty 
years, and of three named Judas, within ten years, who were all 
instigators of rebellion. This mode of reconciling Luke with 
Josephus is approved by Lardner, Bengel, Kuinoe), Olshausen, 
Anger, Winer, and others.i Another very plausible supposition 
is, that Luke's Theudas may have been identical with one of the 
three insurgents whom Josephus designates by name. Sonntag, 
who agrees with those who adopt this view, has supported it 
with much learning and ability.* He maintains that the Theudas 

'Joet, ths Jewish historian (Gesdiichte der Israeliten, Band II. Anh. p. 76) 
assents to this explanation, and admits llie credibility of Luke as well as of 
Josephus, 

' In the Thcologische Studien und Kritilcen, 1837, p. 622 sq., translated by the 
writer in the Bibliotheea Sacra, 1848, p. 409 eq. 
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mentioned by Gamaliel is the individual who ofienrs in Josephus 
under the name of Simon, a slave of Herod, who attempted to 
make himself king, in the year of that monarch's death. He 
urges the following reasons for that opinion ; first, tliis Simon, as 
he was the most noted among those who disturbed the public 
peace at that time, w^onld be apt to oeonr to Gamaliel as an illus- 
tration of his point; secondly, he is described as a man of the 
same lofty pretensions (etmi d^ioi iXTriaai wap' ovrivovv^Kiywif ftvcu 
rim iavTov) ; thirdly, he died a violent death, which Josephus does 
not mention as true of the other two insurgents ; fourthly, he 
appears to have had comparatively few adherents, in conformity 
with Lnke's aia-tl mpfutrxruuv; and, lastly, his having been origi- 
nally a slave accounts for the twofold appellation, since it was 
very common among the Jews to assume a different name on 
changing their occnpation or mode of life. It is very possible, 
therefore, that Gamaliel speaks of him as Theudas, because, 
having borne that name so long at Jerasalem, he was best known 
by it to the members of the Sandedrim ; and that Josephus, on 
the contrary, who wrote for Romans and Greeks, speaks of him 
as Simon, because it was under that name that he set himself up 
as king, and in that way acquired his foreign notoriety. (Tacit. 
Hist, 5, 9,) — There can be no valid objection to either of the 
foregoing suppositions ; both are reasonable, and both must be 
disproved before Luke can be justly charged with having com- 
mitted an anachronism in this passage. — ttvainva, was some one 
of importance, tis has often that emphatic force. W, { 25. 2. c. 
V. 37. 'loiiSds roXiXatos, k. t. A. Josephiis mentions tliis Ju- 
das the GaMtean, and his account of him either confirms or leaves 
undenied every one of the particulars stated or intimated by 
Luke. See Bell. Jud. 2. 8. 1 ; Antt. 18. I. 6 ; 20. 5. 2. He calls 
him twice o rnXiXacos, though he terms him also o raiFAotinp in 
Antt. 18. 1. 1., from the fact that he was bom at Gamala, in lower 
Gaulonitis. He was known as the Galilean, because he lived 
subsequently in Galilee (De Wet.}, or because that province 
may have included Gaulonitis. The epithet served to distin- 
guish Inm from another Judas, a revolutionist who appeared 
some ten years earlier than this. — iv tois ^//.epavi t^s oTroypaifirj^, in 
ike days of the registraticm, i. e. in this instance, of persons and 
property, with a view to taxation (Jos. Antt. 15. 1. 1), The 
Airoypcujni in Luke 2, 2, which is so carefully distinguished from 
this tumult and which took place at the biith of Christ, is sup- 
posed generally to have been a census merely of the population. 
We learn from Josephus, that soon after the dethronement of 
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Archelaiis, about the year A, D. 6 or 7, the Emperor Aiignstus 
ordered a tax to be levied on the Jews. The payment of that 
tax Judas instigated the people to resist, on the ground of its 
being a violation of their allegiance to Jehovah to pay tribute to 
a foreign power ; comp. Matt, 22, 17. He took up arms in defence 
of this principle, and organized a powerful opposition to the 
Eoman government — Kdwtvos, «. t. X. Josephus relates that . 
this rebellion was effectually suppressed, and that many of those 
who had taken part in it were captured and cracified by the Ro- 
mans. He says nothing of the fate of Judas himself SMtrKop- 
■n-uj-Srjirav, were dispersed, describes very justly such a result of 
the enterprise. Coponius was then procurator of Judea, and 
Quirinus, or Cyrenius (Luke 2, 2), was proconsul of Syria. 

V. 38. Kttl TO. vw, and tww, in the light of such examples. — 
idawf auTov's, let them alone ; not so. dTrtXSeiv, sufer them to depart. — 
l^ avSpiawoiv, from men in distinction from God (v. 39), comp Matt. 
21, 25. — 17 pavXi] .... TovTo, this plan, enterprise, or (more correctly) 
work, since it was already in progress. — KaTaXvS^tToi, will be 
ffvMrated, i, e. without any interference on your part. 

V. 39. In « . hrrlv (comp. lav ^ just before), the speaker 

reveals his sympathy with the prisoners. See on 4, 9. Without 
declaring the truth to be on theh side, he at least argues the 
question from that point of view. — /iijn-ore .... eipiS^rc Critics 
differ as to the dependence of this clause. Some supply before 
it opart or an equivalent word (see Luke 21, 34) : Take heed lest 
ye be found (in the end) also fghting against God, as well as men 
(Grot. Kuin. Kob.). Others find the ellipsis in ou Swcw^t Ka-roXixTai 
ofirou's, thus : Ye cannot destroy them (more correct than aSro) and 
therefore, I say, should not attempt it, Zesi «/e a?jo, etc., (Bug, Mey.). 
K«i, in both cases, includes naturally tlie idea both of the impiety 
and the futility of the attempt De Wette assents to those who 
connect the words with lairan ajiroM, in the last verse. Tliis is 
the simplest construction, as itrprort follows appropriately after 
such a verb, and the sense is then complete without supplying 
anything. In this case some editors would put what intervenes 
in brackets ; but that is incorrect, inasmuch as the caution here 
presupposes the alternative in d Se «k .5«oS eotw. — The advice of 
Garaahel was certainly remarkable, and some of the early Chris- 
tian fathers went so far as to ascribe it to an unavowed attach- 
ment to the gospel. The supposition has no historical support ; 
and there are otiier motives which explain his conduct. Gama- 
liel, as Neander remarks, was a man who had discernment 
enough to see that, if tliis were a fanatical movement, it would 
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be rendered more violent by opposition ; that all attempts to sup- 
press w^hat is insignificant tend only to raise it into more im- 
portance. On the other hand, the manner in which the apostles 
spoke and acted may have produced some impression upon a 
mind not entirely prejudiced, and ao much the more, since their 
strict observance of tlie law, and their hostile attitude towards 
Sadduceeism, must have rendered him favorably disposed towards 
them. Hence the thought may have arisen in his mind that, 
possibly, after all, there might be something divine in their cause. 

Yebses 40-42. The Apostles suffer jm^uUy for Christ, and depart 
to preach him anew. 

V, 40. «7re«r5ipai' ainw, were persuaded by him, i. e. to spare 
the lives of the apostles, whom they had (see v. 33) resolved to 
put to death. They could not object to the views of Gamaliel, 
they were ao reasonable ; they were probably influenced still 
more by his personal authority. Still their rage demanded some 
satisfaction ; they must punish the heretics, if they could not slay 
them. — helpavTK, hoeing scourged. The instrument frequently 
used for this purpose was a whip, or scoui^e, consisting often 
of two lashes " knotted with tones, or heavy indented circles 
of bronze, or terminated by hooks, in which case it was aptly 
denominated a scorpion." Diet, of Antt., art. Flagrum. The 
punishment was inflicted on the naked back of the sufferer ; 
comp. 16, 22. A single blowwould sometimes lay tlie flesh open 
to the bones. Hence, to scoui^e a person (Seijid.) meant properly 
to excoriate, flay him. Paul says that he suffered this punish- 
ment five times (2 Cor. 14, 24.). It is affecting to remember that 
the Saviour was subjected to this laceration. 

V. 41. o\ liev. The antithesis does not follow. — otv, illative, 
i. e. in consequence of their release. — 5n, because, appends an 
explanation of )(a(povTe;, rejoicing, not of the verb. — v-nip too 
dw/nxTos, in heholf of the name, i. e. of Jesus, which is omitted, 
either because it has occurred just before, or more properly be- 
cause " the name" was a familiar expression among the disciplea, 
and as such required no addition (comp. 3 John v. 7). It is a 
loss lo our religions dialect that the term in this primitive sense 
has fallen into disuse. The common text, indeed, reads airov 
after ofojiaro^, but without sufficient authority. — Kanj^ui^jjo-av 
&nfiacr3^vaA, — a bold oxymoron, — were accounted worthy to he 
disgraced. For an explanation of the paradox, see Luke 16, 1-5. 
The verbs refer to different standards of judgment. 

V. 42. KttT qTkov, from }howse to house, or at home, refers to their 
15 
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private assemblies in diflerent parts of the city as distinguished 
from their labors in the temple. Those who reject the distributive 
sense in 2, 46, reject it also here. — ovk eiraiioiTo SiSoo-Kon-ts, ceased 
not to teach, in defiance of the prohibition which blows as well 
as words had just now enforced on them (v. 40). The Greek in 
such a case employs a participle, not the infinitive, as the com- 
plement of the verb. K.i310.4.f.; W. { 45. 4. — tiayyi\t£,6iJ.evoi, 
K. T. \., announcing the glad tidings of the Christ (first as em- 
phatic) Jesus; the latter the subject here, the former the predi- 
cate (comp. 9, 20, 22). Tliis clause defines the preceding one. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Verses 1—7. Appointment of Alms- Distributers in the Church at 
Jerusalem. 

V. 1. hi Tats ^/itpaK Tovrois, in tJiese days. See on 1, 15, We 
may assign the events in this chapter to the year A, D. 35. They 
relate more or less directly to the history of Stephen, and must 
have taken place shortly before his death, which was just before 
Paul's conversion. — TrXij5wdw<dj', becoming numerous. — ^v 'EAAjj- 
v«7t5i' should be rendered, not Greeks ^"EXXiji-ts, but Hellenists. 
They were the Jewish members of the church who spoke the 
Greek language. The other party, the Hebrews, were the Pales- 
tine Jews, who spoke the Syro-Chaldaic, or Aramiean. See 
"Win. Chald. Gr. p. 10 sq. — irapfStiopouvro, were overlooked, is im- 
perfect, because the neglect is charged as one that was common. 
— Suucoi'ict, ministration, distribution of alms, i. e, either of food or 
the money necessary to procure it. Olshausen argues for the 
former from rg KoJvj^pivg. 

V. 2. oi Sio&Ko, tJie twelve. Matthias must have been one of 
them, and the vahdity of his choice as an apostle is placed here, 
beyond doubt. See on 1, 26. — to n-X^os riov fioST/rSiv, the multi- 
tude, mass, of the t^dples. It has been objected, that they had 
become too numerous at this time to assemble in one place. It 
is to be recollected, as De Wette suggests, that many of those 
who had been converted were foreign Jew^, and had left the city 
ere this. — ij/wi? KaraXtii^vras, k. t. k., tltot we, forsaking the word 
of God, etc. It is not certain, from the narrative, to what extent 
this labor of providing for the poor had been performed by the 
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apostles. Tlie following remarks of Kiithe present a reasonable 
view of that question. " The apostles, at first, appear to have 
applied themselves to this business ; and to have expended per- 
sonally the common funds of the church. Yet, occupied as they 
were with so many other more important objects, they could have 
exercised. only a general oversight in the case, and must have 
committed the details of the matter to others. Particular indi- 
vidnaJs may not have been appointed for this purpose at the 
beginning ; and the business may have been conducted in an 
informal manner, without any strict supervision or immediate 
direction on the part of the apostles. Under such circumstances, 
especially as the number of believers was increasing every day, 
it could easily happen that some of the needy were overlooked ; 
and it is not surprising that the Hellenistic Christians had occa- 
sion to complain of the neglect of the widows and other poor 
among them."i Tlie complaint, therefore, impUed no censure of 
the apostles, but was brought naturally to them, both on account 
of their position in tlie church, and the general relation sustained 
by them to the system under which the grievance had arisen. — 
SioKoveiv TpaTri^ait, to seme tables, provide for them, comp. Luke 4, 
39 ; 8, 3. Some render the noun money-tables, counters, as in 
John 2, 15; but the verb connected with it here forbids that 
sense. The noun is plural, because several tables were support- 
ed. " liocutio indignitatem aJiquam exprimit ; antitheton minis- 
terimnverbi" (Bng.). 

V. 3. iirurKt\j/air9e, k. t. A, bok ye out, etc. The selection, 
therefore, was made by the body of the church ; the apostles 
coniirmed the choice, as we see from KaratrT^ofia', we vnU ap- 
point, and from the consecration in v. 6. KaTooriJo-m/iei' (T. R.), we 
may appoint (E. V.), is a spurious form. — fiapi-Kpou/iefous, testified 
to, of good repute, see 10, 22 and 16, Z — xp^la^, bimncss, lit. an 
afiair wliich ia held to be necessary. 

V. 4. T^ -n-poa-evx^, tlte (service of) prayer. The article points 
out the importance of tlie duty (1, 14). Prayer, evidently in this 
connection for the success of the word, is recognized as their 
legitimate work, as much as preachmg — Trpoa-Kaprep^ofL^ , we 
will give ourselves. This remark does not imply that tliey had 
been diverted already from their proper work, bitt that they 
wished to guard against that m future by committing thi-, taie 
to others. They now saw that it required more attention than 
they had bestowed upon it 

' Die Anfango der Christlidien Kirdie unil ihror Ttr&.ssung, p. i6i. 
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v. 5. SvSpa, K. T. A., a man fuM of faith and of the Holy Spirit. 
We may retain ayiov, but the word ia uncertain. The same 
terms describe the character of Barnabas in 11, 24. — 0( Philip, 
we read again in 8, 8 sq. ; 21, 8. The others are not known 
out of this passage. That Nicolaiis was the founder of the 
sect mentioned in Rev. 2, 6, is a conjecture without proof. 
Many have sripposed that the entire seven were chosen from llie 
aggrieved party. Gieseler thinks that three of them may have 
been Hebrews, tliree Hellenists, and one a proselyte. Ch. Hist. 
J 25. Their Greek names decide nothing; see on 1,23. The 
distributers would be taken naturally from both sides, but in 
wliat proportion we cannot tell. It would depend on their per- 
sonal traits, after all, more than on their nationality, whether they 
were able to satisfy the disaffected. — Luke does not term the 
men Situforot, though we have an approach to that appellation in 
V. 2. In 21, 8, they are called the Seven, Some of the ancient 
writers regarded them as the first deacons ; others, as entirely dis- 
tinct from them. The general opinion at present is, that tliis 
order arose from the institirtion of the Seven, but by a gradual 
extension of the sphere of duty at first assigned to them. 

V, 6. hriST/Kav, V3Z. the apostles. The nature of the act dic- 
tates this change of the subject. The imposition of hands, as 
practised in appointing persons to an office, was a symbol of the 
impartation of the gifts and graces which they needed to quahfy 
them for the office. It was of the nature of a prayer that God 
would bestow the necessary gifts, rather than a pledge that they 
were actually conferred. 

V. 7. The prosperity related here is a proof that haimony had 
been restored, and that the prayers and labors of tlie apostles 
had suffered no interruption. — o Aoyos, k. t, X., the word of God 
grew, spread and strengthened itself as a system of behef or 
doctrine. The next clairse repeats the idea concretely by stating 
how rapidly the recipients of this faith were multipUed. See 
note on 12,24. — irokw Tt, k. t. \., and a great imdtitude of priests. 
Aocorcting to Ez, 3, 36-38, the priests amounted to 4,289 at the 
time of the return from Babylon. They must have been stjll 
more numerous at this period. Such an accession of such con- 
verts was a signal event in the eaily history of the chuich — 
Tjj jrt'oTtt, the faith, faith-system, i. e. the gospel ; comp Kom 1, 
5 ; Gal. I, 23, etc. This mode of epitomizing the plan of sab a- 
tion confirms the Protestant view of it, in opposition to that ol 
the Catholics, See Hora. 11, 6. 
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Verses 8-15. The Zeal of Stephen and his Vioknt Apprehension. 

V. 8. irX-iipr)'; ;(aptros, fuM of grace, i e. by metonymy, of gifts 
cot iiihereDt, but conferred by divine favor, see v. 3. This is the 
correct word rather than moTeios, which some copies insert from 
V. 5. — SumfiEius, ^joicer, efficiency (1, 8) which was one of the gifts, 
and as indicated by the nest words, included an ability to work 
mii-acles. — liroUi (imperf.) shows that he repeated the miracles. 

v. 9. rw(s .... Ai^tpnviav, certam front the synagogue so 
called of i/ie Libertines, i. e. libertini, freed-men, viz, Jews, or the 
sons of Jews, who having been slaves at Rome, had acqnired 
their freedom, and, living now at Jerusalem, maintained a 
separate synagogue of their own. "When Pompey overran Jii- 
dea, about B. C. 63, he carried a vast number of the Jews to 
Rome, where they were sold into slavery. Most of these, or 
their children, the Romans afterwards liberated, as they fonnd it 
inconvenient to have servants who w^ere so tenacious of the pe- 
cuhar rites of their religion. The Jews usually named their 
synagogues from the countries whence those who attended them 
had come, and hence Luke inserts here t^s Xeyo/tefvjs, the so called, 
in order to reconcile the ear as it were to tliis almost unheai-d of 
designation. Some contend that At/3epTuwc is also a palriat 
name, Libertima?is, i. e. Jews from a place named Libertum. 
Not only has the participle no apparent force in this case, but the 
existence of such a town is altogether uncertain. — koX KvpijraiW, 
K. T. Am The construction here is doubtful. The simplest view 
is that w^hich repeats twU before each of the genitives with the 
implication that the Cyieneans, Alexandrians, Cilicians and 
Asiatics formed so many distinct synagogues, i e. including the 
Libertines, five different as&embhes in all (De Wet. Mey.). The 
Rabbinic writers say, with some exaggeration, no doubt, that Je- 
rusalem contained four hundred and eighty synagogues. tSj' 
w^ould be proper before 'Sivpnp/a.iun' and 'A\e^v8pei)v, but as they 
refer to towns well known, could be omitted as before AtyimrtW 
in 7, 22 and Qt^iruaXavtKiiav in 20, 4. — tO>v aira KiAwuis may 
be simply =Ki!\u(«, and the article does not arise, necessarily, out 
of a different relation to Tu/h. Some repeat w t^s mn/ayarf^ as well 
as Tivh before the successive genitives with the same result, of 
course, as to the number of synagogues. It is awkward to sup- 
ply so many words, and also to shut up t^s Xtyo/wn/s to the first 
clause, as we must in that case, since it is so plainly inappropri- 
ate to the other names. According to others we are to connect 
KupijvuiDV K'lX 'AAe^avSpeW with XijiipTwuiv, understanding these 
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three classes to constitute one synagogue, and the Cilicians and 
Asiatics to constitute another. See W. H9- 5, naarg. It may be 
objected to this, (though no interpretation is wholly unencum- 
bered) that it unites Xryoiiiyj)^ too closely (for the reason given 
above) with the second and third noun, and also that so 
large a number of foreign Jews as the populous cities referred 
to would be likely to send to Jerusalem, could not meet con- 
veniently in a single place of worship. Wieseler, (Chionologie, 
p, 63) in support of his opinion that Paul Eicquired his Roman 
citizenship (22, 28) as libertinus or the descendant of a Ubertinus, 
would take koj, before KupijvatW as explicative, riaindy, to 
vni; so that they were all Ubertini, and belonged to one syna- 
gogue. This is extremely forced and arbitrary. — Among the 
Ciiicians who disputed with Stephen may have been Saul of 
Tarsus, see 7, 58. For the extent of Asia, see on 2, 9. 

V. 10. TiJ TrvtvjuiTi, the Spirit, see v. 5. — In ^ (XdXet, vntk which 
ke spake, the relative belongs in sense to both nonns, but agrees 
with the nearest; comp. Lidte 21, 15. Stephen experienced the 
truth of the promise recorded in that passage. 

V. 11. inri^aXov, secretly instructed, suborned. It was con- 
certed between them what should be said, and to what point it 
should be directed. — ySAoo-c^/in, bhspkeinous in the judicial sense, 
which made it a capital offence to utter such words. Contempt 
of Moses and his institutions ■was contempt of Jehovah, and 
came within the scope of the law against blasphemy as laid down 
in Dcut. 13, 6-10. It was on this charge that the Jews pro- 
nounced the Saviour worthy of death ; see Matt. 26, 60 sq. 

V. 12. Toiis irp«rj8vr(;>ous icni roin ypa^/iciTHs, tke eldeTS and the 
scribes, i. e. those of these classes who belonged to the Sanhe- 
drim. The appeal was made more especially to them, because, 
in addition to their iniluence, they were mostly Pharisees, and 
the present accusation was of a nature to arouse especially the 
spirit of that sect. Hence tliey take the lead at this time, rather 
than the Sadducees. — truvTunratrox. The subject here is strictly 
rivk (see v. 9), but we think of them naturally as acting in con- 
cert with those whom they had insiigated to join with them. 

V. 13. OTTi/CTov, placed before them, inti-oduced (see 4, 7) ; 
others, set vp, procured. — yApropa.'s i/'eiiS«s, false witnesses. They 
ajjcused Stephen of having spoken contemptuously of the law 
and the temple, and of having blasphemed Moses and God. 
Their testimony in that form was grossly false. It was opposed 
to every thing which Stephen had said or meant Yet, as Nean- 
der and others suggest, he had undoubtedly taught that the 
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Christiaa dispensation was superior to that of Moses ; that the 
gospel was designed to supersede Judaism ; that the law was 
unavailing as a source of justification ; that, henceforth, true 
worship would be as acceptable to God in one place as another. 
In the clearness with which Stephen apprehended these ideas, 
he has been juslly called the forerunner of Paxil. His accusers 
distorted his language on these points, and thus gave to their 
cliarge the only semblance of justification which it possessed. — 
For oi'-Spunros oJtos, see 5, 28. — ou Traveroi, does not cease, betrays 
the exaggerating tone of a " swift witness." — rov tottov ruv dyiov, 
the holy place, is the temple (21, 28 ; Ps. 24, 3, etc.), in some part 
of which they were assembled, as appears from toCtov in the 
next verse. 

V. U. Xeyovros, «.r.X. Theyimpute to Stephen these words, as 
authorizing tiie inference in v. 13. — oSros.i/m owe, repeats 'Iijo-oui, 
with a tone of contempt — KoraXvcrti, wiM deslToy, etc It is not 
impossible that he had reminded them of the predictions of 
Christ respecting the destruction of the city and the temple. — ■ 
roTTof TovTQv, tkis plocB, bccawse the present session was held in 
some room or court of the temple. — 1% customs required to be 
observed, hence laws, as in 15, 1 ; 21, 21, etc. — irap^iaiav may 
apply to what is written as well as what is oral (K. and P. 
Lex. s. v.). 

V. 15. o.Tfv'u70.vTK £« dtroV, K. T. X. Thcy were cdl gazing upon 
him, as the principal object of interest in the assembly, and so 
much the more at that moment in expectation of his reply to so 
heinous a cliarge. The radiance, therefore, which suddenly 
lighted up the countenance of Stephen, was remarked by every 
one present. That what they saw was merely a natural expres- 
sion of the serenity which pervaded his mind, can hardly be sup- 
posed. axTv. TTpoaiavov dyytAAcw, OS if the foee of an angel, seems 
to overstate the idea, if it be reduced to that; for the comparison 
is an unusual one, and the Jews supposed the visible appearance 
of angels to correspond with their superhuman rank ; comp. 1, 
10 ; Matt. 28, 3 ; Luke 24, 4 ; Ecv. 18, 1, etc. The countenance 
of Stephen, like that of Moses on his descent from the mount, 
shone probably with a preternatural lustre, proclaiming him a 
trae witness, a servant of Him whose glory was so fitly sym- 
bolized by such a token. The occasion was worthy of the 
miracle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IHscourse of Stephen be/ore the Sanhedrim. 

The speaker's main object maybe considered as twofold; — 
first, to show that the charge against him rested on a false view 
of the ancient dispensation, — not on his part, bnt on that of his 
accusers ; and, secondly, that the Jews, instead of manifesting a 
true zeal for the temple ajid the law in tlieir opposition to the 
gospel, were again acting out the nnbelieving, rebeDions spirit 
which led their fathers so often to resist the will of God, and 
reject his greatest favors. It appears to me that the latter was 
the uppermost idea in Stephen's mind, both because it occupies 
so much space in the body of the address (v. 27. 39-44), and 
because, near the close of what is said (v. 51 sq.}, it is put 
foi-ward very much as if he regarded it as the conclusion at 
which he had been aiming. It may be objected, that tins view 
renders the discourse aggressive, criminatory, in an unusual de- 
gree ; bnt we are to remember that Stephen (see on v. 5-1), was 
interrupted, and but for that, in all probabilty, after having ex- 
posed the guilt of his hearers, he would have encouraged them 
to repent and believe on the Saviour whom they had crucified. 
(Bmg. has a remark to the same effect.) Yet both parts of the 
speech, as so understood, converge to one point, viz., that the 
speaker was not guOty of maligning the ancient economy ; first, 
because even under that dispensation the divine favor was be- 
stowed independently of the law; and, secondly, because the 
teachers of that economy held up the same view of its spiritual 
nature, and encountered a simOar opposition. 

In the interpretation of the speech, I proceed on the principle 
that most of Stephen's hearers were so well acquainted with liis 
pecuhai- views, with his arguments in support of them, and his 
mode of illustration, that they had no occasion to be distinctly 
reminded of his doctrine at this time. See the Note on 6, 13. 
Hence Stephen could assume that the bearing of tJie different 
remarks or occurrences brought fonvard in the adckess would 
suggest itself to the minds of his judges ; without pausing lo 
tell them tfiu means that, or thai means this, he could leave them 
to draw silently the conclusions which he wished to establish. 
Stephen iihistrates his subject historically. That mode of aigii- 
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ment was well chosen. It enabled him to show the Jews that 
their own history, in which they gloried so much, condemned 
them; for it taught the inefficacy of external rites, foreshadowed 
a more perfect spiritual system, and warned them against the 
example of those who resist the will of God when declared to 
them by his messengers. Stephen pursues the order of time in 
his narrative ; and it is important to remark that feature of the 
discourse, because it explains two pecnUarities in it ; first, that 
the ideas which fall logically under the two heads that have been 
mentioned are intermixed, instead of being presented separately ; 
and, secondly, that some circumstances are introduced wliich we 
ai^e not to regard aa significant, but as serving merely to maintain 
the connection of the history. 

But the address is so discursive and complex, and the purport 
of k has been so variously represented, that it is due to tlie sub- 
ject to mention some of the other modes of analysis that liave 



The following is Neander's view of it Stephen's primary ob- 
ject was certainly apologetical, but as he forgot himself in the 
subject with which he was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate 
to tire truths maintained by him, and impugned by his adversa- 
ries, i-ather than to himself Hence, not satisfied with defending, 
he developed and enforced the truths he had proclaimed; and at 
the sanie lime reproved the Jews for their unbelief and tlieir op- 
position to the gospel. Stephen first refutes the cliarges made 
against him of enmity against the people of God, of contempt of 
their sacred institutions, and of blaspheming Moses. He traces 
the procedure of the divine providence, in guiding tire people of 
God from the times of their progenitors ; he notices the promises 
and their progressive fulfibnent to the end of all the promises, — 
the advent of the Messiah, and the work to be accomplished by 
him. But with this narrative he blends his charges against the 
Jewish nation. He shows that their ingratitude and unbelief 
became more flagrant in proportion aa the promises were fulfilled, 
or given with greater fahiess ; and their conduct in the various 
preceding periods of the development of God's kingdom was a 
specimen of the disposition they now evinced towards the publi- 
calion of the gospel.' 

According to Olshausen,^ the speaker recapitulated the Jewish 

1 Quoted from Iljiajid'a Translation of Tlie Pl.iiiting aiid Training of tlie 
Christian Churdi. 
' Coramcntar uber das Keue Tcstaintnt, Vol. II. p. 719, 
16 
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history at such length, simply in order to testify his regard for the 
national institutions, to conciliate hia hearers, and show indirectly 
that he could not have uttered the bla^hemous words imputed to 
him. (See 6, 11.) That those addressed saw their own moral 
image reflected so distinctly from the narrative results from the 
subject, not from the speaker's intention. 

Luger develops the course of thought in this way. Stephen 
is accused of blaspheming the temple and the law. He vindi- 
cates himself by exhibiting the true significance of the temple 
and the law. The main points are, first, that the law is not some- 
thmg complete by itself, but was added to the promise given to 
Abraham, yea, contains in itself a new promise, by the fulfilment 
of wMch the law is first brought to completion. Secondly, the 
temple cannot be exclusively the holy place; it is one in a series 
of places which the Lord has consecrated, and by this very act 
foreshadowed that future completion of the temple, to which 
Solomon and the prophets point. Thirdly, it being a cause of 
special offence to the Jews that tlie Jesus rejected by them 
should be represented as the Perfecter of the law and the tem- 
ple, Stephen showed that no objection against him conld be 
derived from that fact, since the messengers of God had been 
treated with the like contempt at all periods. Fourtlily, these 
three topics are presented, not after each other, but in each other. 
The history of Israel forms the tluead of the discourse, but this 
is related in such a manner that examples of the different points 
come into view at every step.' 

Eaur's exposition of the plan has been highly commended. 
The contents of the discourse divide themselves into two paral- 
lel parts : on the one side are presented the benefits which God 
from tlie earliest times conferred on the Jewish nation : on the 
Other side is exhibited in contrast their conduct towards him. 
Hence the main thought is this : the greater and more extra- 
ordinary the favors wliich God from the beginning bestowed on 
the Jews, the more unthankful and rebellious from the beginning 
was the sphit which they manifested in return ; so that where a 
perfectly harmonious relation should have been found, the great- 
est alienation appeared. The gi'eater the effort which God made 
to elevate and draw the nation to himself, the more the nation 
tiurned away from him. Jn presenting this view of the Jewish 
character, the speaker defended indirectly his own cause. He 
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was accused of having spoken reproachfully, not only against 
the law, but in particular against the temple. Hence the direc- 
tion which he gave to the speech enabled him to show that the 
idolatrous regard of the Jews for the temple exemplified in the 
highest degree that opposition between God and themselves, 
which had been so characteristic of them from the first.^ 

It may be added, that the peculiar character of the speech im- 
presses upon it a seal of authenticity, for no one would think of 
framing a discourse of this kind for such an occasion. Had it 
been composed ideally, or ailer some vague tradition, it would 
have been thrown into a different form; its relevancy to the 
charge which called it forth would have been made more obvi- 
ous. As to the language in which Stephen delivered it, opinions 
are divided. His disputing with the foreign Jews (6, 9) would 
indicate that he was a Hellenist (oomp. 9, 39), and in that c^e 
he spoke probably in Greek. The prevalence of that language 
in Rdestine, and especially at Jerusalem, would have rendered 
it intelligible to such an audience.' The manner, too, in which 
the citations agree with the Septuagint, favors this conclusion. 

Veebes 1-16. Bhtory of the Patriarchs, or Age of the Promises. 

V. 1. 6(, then, binds this verse to 6, 14. — « ■ . . .tx"> -^^^ *^«** 
these things so, as the witnesses testify ? Hence this was the 
question to which Stephen replied, and miist furnish the key to 
his answer. We must construe the speech so as to find in it a 
refutation of the charge in 6, 13. d is direct here, as in 1, 6. 
i^ = " rebus ita comparatis," under these circumstances. See 
Klotz ad Devar. Vol. II. p. 176. The question is asked in view 
of the accusation. The particle is not to be struck out of the 
text, as in some editions. 

V. 2. aSeXijiot are the spectators, TrarepK the members of the 
council, hke our "civil fathers;" comp. 22, 1, avSpei quahfics 
both nouns ; see on 1, 16. The English version makes three 
distinct classes, instead of two. — 6 5(0! t^s 8o^, the God of the 
glory (t^s, because peculiar to him) = Viasn in the Old Testa- 
ment, or among the later Jews ns-'aaih, i. e. the light, or visible 
splendor amid which Jehovah revealed himself, the symbol, 
therefore, of his presence (Mey. De Wet. Elmf.). Compare 
Ex. 25, 22 ; 40, 34 ; Lev. 9, 6 ; Ezek. 1, 28 ; 3, 23 ; Heb. 9, 5, etc. 

' Paulas, Sein Leben und Wirken, sdne Biiefe nnd seine Lehre, p. 42. 
' In proof of this, lee Hug's Eiiileitung in das Naue Testameut, Vol. II. p. 27 
gq., fourth edition ; and the BibEcal llepository, 1S32, p, 530. 
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<5(/j-J>; points to that sense here ; see also v. 55. Paul speaks of 
tliis symbol in Eom. 9, 4 as one of the peculiar distinctions with 
which God honored the Hebrew nation. Those miss the sense 
who resolve the genitive into an adjective = ei/So^os, the ghrious 
God {Kuin. Hmph.). — ovti. h nj MeinnroTa/H'ci, fvken he was in 
Mesopotamia; imperf as often in narration. W. { 46. 6. Abraham 
resided first in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. II, 28), wliich lay- 
probably in the extreme north of Mesopotamia, near the sources 
of the Tigris. The Chaldee branch of Peleg's fiimily, to w^hich 
Terah and his sons belonged, spread themselves originally in 
that region. ' Xenophon found Chaldeans here in his retreat 
from Babylonia with the Ten Thousand. See further, on v. 4. — 
if Xappav. Ckarrant^'i^n (Gen. 11, 31), was also in the north 
of Mesopotamia, but south of "Ur. It was the later Carra of 
the Greeks and Romans, where Crassus was defeated and slain 
by the Parthians. Its position tallies remarkably with the sacred 
narrative. The ruins have been identified a few miles south of 
TTrfa, on a road from the north to the southern ford of the Euphra- 
tes. It is a perversion of the text to suppose Stephen so ignorajit 
of the geography here, as to place Charran on the west of the 
Euphrates. His meaning evidently is that Abraham's call in that 
city was not the first which he received during his residence in 
Mesopotamia. We have no account of this first communication 
to the patriarch in the Old Testament, but it is implied distinctly 
in Gen. 15, 7 and Neh. 9, 7, Philo and Josephus relate the his- 
tory of Abraham in accordance with the statement here, tliat he 
was called twice. 

v. 3, ilire irpoi auToV, said unto him in Ur before the migration 
to Charran. — ($iK9e, k. t. X., go forth/rom tky countnj, etc. This 
is quoted from Gen. 12, 1 sq., where it appears ss the language 
addressed to Abraham when God appeared to him at Charran. 
But his earlier call had the same object precisely as tlie later ; 
and hence Stephen could employ the terms of the second com- 
munication, in order to characterize the import of the fiist. — SeSpo, 
hither, with an imperative force ; the term adapted to the speaker's 
position, hke ravtiiv in v. 4. — ^v S.v,V!hicli^ve,r (see on 2, 21) ; since 
he "went forth not knowmg whither he goes" (Heb. 11,8). 

v. 4. Tore, tlien, after tliis command. — i^tX^utv, k. t. A,, having 
gone forth from tlie land of tlie CliaMees ; which, therefore, did 
not extend so far south as to include Charran. It is barely pos- 

' For tho ellinograiihy of tlie subject, sec Knobel'a Viilkertufel dor Geaesii, 
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sible that i^tXSiov may reach forward to /ieri^wrei' (the change of 
subject there is against it), and in tliat case the second removal 
would have been a part of the journey from Chaldea. Compare 
Gen, ]!., 31. The early history of the Chaldees is too obsciire 
to allow us to define the limits of their territory. See Hertz. 
Encyck. Vol. II. p. 617. — yqs XoASai'iuv suggests a region rather 
than a city, and TJr (for which the Sept. renders "coimtry" in 
Gen. 11, 28) was probably the name of a district among the 
steppes of northern Mesopotamia. Some would identify TJr with 
the modem Urfa, the Edessa of the Greeks ; but though the name 
(dropping the last syllable) may seem to favor that combination, 
the surer etymology derives Urfa (as a corruption) from the 
Syriac Urhoi, and thus destroys all connection between TJr and 
TJrfa. See Tuch (p. 284) and Delitzsch (p. 407) uber die Gen- 
esis. Had TJr either as a city or region been in Babylonia as 
some conjecture, Charran, so far to the west, w^ould have been 
out of the way in a migration to Canaan. — ^fiera to an-oSauiiv, 
K. T. \., qft,er his father was dead. According to Gen. 11, 32, Terah 
died at Haran, at the age of two hundred and five ; and, accord- 
ing to the usual inference drawn from Gen. 11, 26, he was only 
seventy years old at the birth of Abraham ; so that since Abra- 
ham left Charran at seventy-five ( Gen. 12, 4), Terah instead of 
being dead at that time, must have lived (205 — 70-|-75=) sixty 
yeais after his son's departure from Charran. Here again some 
writers insist that Stephen has shown a gross ignorance of the 
patriarchal history. But this apparent disagreement admits of a 
ready solution if we suppose that Abraham was not the oldest 
son, but that Haran, who died before the first migration of the 
family (Gen. 11, 28), was sixty years older than he, and that 
Terah, consequently, was one hundred and thirty years old at the 
birth of Abraham (130+75=205). The relation of Abraham to 
the Hebrew history would account for his being named first in 
the genealogy. We have other instances entirely parallel to 
this. Thus, in Gen. 5, 32, and elsewhere, Japheth is mentioned 
last among the sons of Noah ; but, according to Gen. 9, 24 and 
10, 21, he was the oldest of them. LJghtfoot has shown that 
even some of the Jewish writers, who can be suspected of no 
desire to reconcile Stephen with the Old Testament, concede 
that Abraham was the youngest son of Terah The learned 
Usher foimds his system of chronology on this view Tlie other 
explanations are less probable. It appears that there was a 
tradition among some of the Jews that Tertih relapsed into 
idolatry daring the abode at Haran, and that Abrihim lett him 
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OD that account, i. e. as the Talmudists express it, after his spirit- 
ual death. Kumoel, Olshausen, and others, think that Stephen' 
may have nsed A^Savtiy in that sense ; so that the notice of 
Tcrah's natural death in Gen. U, 32 would be proleptic, i. e. in 
advance of the exact order of the history. The tradition of 
Tecah's relapse into idolatry may have been well founded. Ben- 
gel offers this suggestion : " Ahram, dura Thara vixit in Haran, 
domum quodammodo paternam habuit in Haran, in terra Canaan 
duntaxat pcregrinum agens ; moctuo autem patee, plane in terra 
Canaan domum unice habere coepit." The Samaritan Codex 
reads one hundred and forty-five in Gen. 11, 32, wliich would 
remove the difficulty, had it not been altered probably for that 
very purpose. The Samaritan text has no critical authority when 
opposed to the Masoretic.^ — ,ier(u««r(i', sc. 5mi, caused kirn to re- 
move, to migrate by a renewed command, see Gen. 12, 1 sq. tk 

yv, into which, because /caToiKare implies an antecedent motion. — 
ifitK, you, instead of i),«rs, we; because as a foreign Jew Stephen 
excludes himself. 

V, 5. Koi evK . . . .iv o^TH, and he gave to Mm (during his life) 
no intteritance in it, no actual possession, but a promise only that 
his posterity should occupy it at some future period. It is not at 
variance with this that he subsequently purchased the field of 
Ephron as a burial-place (Gen. 23, 3 sq.); for he acqnired no 
right of settlement by that purchase, but permission merely to 
bury " his dead," which he sought as a favor because he was " a 
stranger and a sojourner" in the land. Lest the passage should 
seem to conflict with that transaction, some (Kuin. Olsh.) would 
render oi'k as aUm, not yet, and Scukiv as pluperfect. De Wette 
agrees with Meyer in restricting the remark to the period of 
Abraham's first arrival in Canaan. He pruxjhascd the field of 
Ephron near the close of his life. — oSSt ^yjim ttoSot, not even a 
foot-breadth, a single foot, comp. DeuL 2, Q. — abr^ .... airqv, 
that he would ^ve it to him for a possession, not necessarily in his 
own person, but in that of his descendants. The countiy might 
he said to be Abraham's in prospect of that reversion. So in 
Gen. 46, 4, God says to Jacob on his descent into Egypt: " I wiU 
bring thee up again," i, e- him in his posterity. Others under- 
stand naTotrjjfo-tv of Abraham's own residence in the land of 
promise. — ovk ottos aM t£ktov, when lie had no child This clause 
as well as the general connection, recalls to mind the strength of 
Abraham's faith. It was in that way that he pleased God and 

.' See Ges™iu3 de Pentateuehi Samaritaiii Orij^ne, Indole, et Aiictoritate. 
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obtained the promise, and not by legal observances; for circum- 
cision had not yet been instituted, or the law given. Paul reasons 
in that manner from Abraham's iiistory, both in Rom. 4, 9 sq. and 
in Gal. 3, 17 aq. Stephen may have expanded his speech at this 
point so as to have presented distinctly the same conclusion ; or, 
as remarked in the first analysis, most of his hearera may have 
been so familiar with the Christian doctrine on the siibject, that 
they perceived at once that import of his allusions. 

V. 6. The speaker quotes here the passage to which he had 
merely alluded. — Si, now, subjoins this fuller account of the 
promise; not but, although he was childless (Mey., taken back 
in his last ed.), — ovrcus, thMS, to this effect, viz. in Gen. 15, 13-16. 
— (<jTai, shall be ; not should (E. V.). The citation mingles tlie in- 
direct form with the direct. — SouAwtroxio-w, strangers shall enslave, sc. 
AXXoTpioi as the subject, involved m. ivyg SMjrrpir^. See W. } 64. 3, 
b. — E7TJ T^TpuKOfna., four hundred years, in agreement with Gen. 15, 
13 ; but both there and here a round number, since in Ex. 12, 40 
" the sojourning of Israel who dwelt in Egypt " is said to have 
been four hundred and thirty years. But here arises a chrono- 
logical question, to which it is necessary to advert. In Gal. 3, 
17, Paul speaks of the entire period from Abraham's arrival in 
Canaan until the giving of the law as embracing only four hun- 
dred and thirty years ; a calculation which allows but two hun- 
dred and fifteen years for the sojourn in Egypt ; for Isaac was 
born twenty-five years after that arrival, was sixty years old at 
the birth of Jacob, and Jacob was one hundred and thirty years 
old when he went to reside in Egypt (430 — 25-)-60+130^15). 
The Seventy, in Ex. 12, 40, and Josephus, in Antt. 2. 15. 2, follow 
the same computation. There are two solutions of this diificulty. 
One is, that the Jews had -two ways of reckoning this period, 
which were current at the same time ; tliat it is uncertain which 
of tliem is the correct one, and for all practical purposes is wholly 
unimportant, since, when a speaker or writer, as in this case of 
Stephen, adopted tliis mode or that, he was understood not to 
propound a chronological opinion, but merely to employ a familiar 
designation for the sake of definiteness. The other solution is, 
that the four hundred and tliirty yeai-s In Ex. 12, 40 embrace the 
period from Abraham's immigration into Canaan until the depar- 
ture out of Egypt, and that the sacred writers coll tliis the period 
of sojourn or servitude in Egypt a poHori, i. e. from its leading 
ohaiacteristic. ^ They could describe it in this manner with so 

I Baumgai'ten in oommon willi othcra inclines to ihis view in Ilia Tlieologisclier 
Commenlar ziim Pentateuch, Vol. I, p, 190. 
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much tlie more propriety, because even during the rest of the 
time the condition of the paffiarchs was that of exiles and wan- 
derers. The current chronology. Usher's system, adopts 215 
as the number of years during which the Hebrews dwelt in 
Egypt. 

V. 7. Kpivio iym, I (emphatic as one able to pnnish) imll judge 
(Hebraistic), implying the execution of the sentence. — /i*ra 
ToEra, after these things, after both so long a time and such events. 
TaBrareferstOK/M«o,aswellas.to the other verbs, — koI XuTpeio-owri 
. . . TovTif, and shall worship me in this place. This clause is taken 
from a different passage ; viz. Ex. 3, 12, which records the declara- 
tion that God would bring the Israehtes where Moses then was. 
But as the words there also relate to the dehverance from Egypt, 
Stephen could use them to express more fully the idea in Gen. 
15, 16, In the communication to Moses, tottiu refers to Sinai or 
Horeb, but is applied here very properly to Canaan, since the 
worship in the desert was a pledge of its performance in the 
promised land. Xarpewroucri may intimate that God accepted 
their worslup before they had any temple in which to offer it. 

V. 8 Sto^^Ki/i- Trtpiro/t^t, the covenant of circumcision, i. e. the 



e of which 



e sign ; comp. oT/fUtoy Treptro/t^ ii 



Eom. 4, 11. — (cat ovTOK, and thus, i. e. agreeably to the covenant 
God gave the promised child, and Abraham observed the ap- 
pointed rite. Such briefly were the contents of the covenant 
(see Gen, 17, 3 sq.), and iya/vria-e and Trepier^e very naturally 
recall them here. oSrius as merely then (Mey.), in lien of 8^ or kuC 

in this speech elsewhere, expresses too little in such a place. 

rg w«P?j K- '"■ ^- See Gen, 31, 4. 

V. 9. oTTihovTo, sold (S, 8) into Egypt, i. e. to be carried thither ; 
thus concisely in Gen. 45, 4 (Heb. and Sept.), — 6 3foi fitr avrov, 
God was with him, though he was exposed to such envy and 
injustice. It was a memorable instance in which the rejected 
of men was approved of God and made the preserver of his 
people ; see on v. 37. The analogy between Joseph's history in 
this respect and that of Christ must have forced itself on Ste- 
phen's hearers. 

V. 10. x'V'" itoi <Ta4>lia', favor (with the king) and wisdom,; both 
the gifts of God, but the latter helping in part to secure the for- 
mer, Meyer, conlrary to his first opinion, understands ^op"' of 
the divine favor towards Joseph; but the two nouns belong alike 
to h/avTLov ^apaia, and associate themselves readily as cause and 
effect. Tlie imsdom Was that which Joseph displayed as an in- 
terpreter of dreams, as the king's coimselbr and minister. — rot 
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o'lKtiv aJroE, /m house ; the palace of the sovereign, from wliicli, 
in the East, all the acts of government emanate. In other 
words, Joseph was raised to the office of vizier, or prime min- 

V. 13. For the history, see Gen. 42, 1 sq. — Svra, instead of 
the infinitive after okowto.^, represents the plenty in Egypt as in- 
dubitable, notorious. K. { 311. 1. The place of the abundance 
was well known, and Iv klyvTrrtf after the participle (T. R.) is a 
needless corruption for eh Aiyrarov, which belongs to the next 
verb. — l$a,-7ri<rr(iXe k. t. \., sent our fathers first, while Jacob him- 
self remained still in Canaan. See v. 15. 

V. IS. dityvuiptb-A;, wm recogmzed by his brethren (De Wet. 
Mey.), on declaring his name to them; comp. Gen. 45, 1. The 
reflexive sense, made hitrtself knoiim (Eob.), would be excep- 
tional, and is not required here. — Kat tfiaytpuv .... 'liu<r^<p, and the 
race of Joseph was made known to Pharaoh, i. e. the fact of their 
presence, their arrival. See Gen. 45, 16. It does not mean that 
the king ascertained now Joseph's Hebrew origin, for he knew 
that aheady (Gen. 41, 12); nor that Joseph's hrethien were pre- 
sented to him. The introduction took place at a later period ; 
see Gen. 47, 2. 

V. 14, £1- tlmxtii tySSo/i^Kovra jr&re, (consisting) in seventij'five 
souls. For iv, see W. ^ 48, 3. From so feeble a beginning the 
Hebrews soon grew to a mighty nation; see v. 17. Stephen 
would suggest to the mind that contrast. According to Gen, 46, 
27, Ex. 1 5, and Dent. 10, 22, Jacob's family at this time con- 
tained seventy persons ; but the Scptuagint has changed that 
number in the first two passages to seventy-five. In Gen. 46, 
26, the Hebrew says that Jacob's descendants, on his arrival in 
Egypt, were sixty-six, and in the next verse adds to these Jacob 
himself Joseph, and liis two sons, thus making the number sev- 
enty. On the other hand, the Septuaglnt interpolates, in v. 27, 
vioi Si 'loMT^^ ol ycv6)ii<voi auroj kv y§ AlyvTmf ijro)(ixi eiTta, and adding 
these nine to the sixty-six In v. 26 makes the number seventy-five. 
It is evident from this interpolation that the Seventy did not 
obtain their number by adding the five sons of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (I Chron. 7, 14-23) to the seventy persons mentioned 
in the Hebrew text That mode of accounting for their compu- 
tation has frequently been assigned. If vial be taken in its wider 
sense, those sons and grandsons of Joseph may have been among 
the nine whom they added to tbe sixty-six, but it is not known 
how they reckoned the other two. They may have included 
some of the third generation, or have referred to other sons of 
17 
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Joseph, of whom we have no account. But in whatever wfiy 
the enumeration arose, its existence in the Greek version shows 
that it was current among the Jews, That it was an erroneous 
one, is incapahlc of proof; for we do not know on what data it 
was founded. At all events, Stephen could adapt himself to the 
popular way of spealdng with entire truth as to the idea which 
he meant to convey ; for his object was to affirm, not that the 
family of Jacob, when he went down to Egypt, consisted of just 
seventy-five persons, in distinction from seventy-six, or seventy, 
or any other precise number, but that it was a mere handful com- 
pared with the increase which made them in so short a time " as 
the stars of heaven for multitude ; " see Dent. 10, 22. That 
among those whom Joseph is said to have called into Egy[>t 
were some who were already there, or were bom at a subsequent 
period, agrees with Gen, 46, 27 ; for it is said that " the sons of 
Joseph " were among " the souls of the liouse of Jacob that came 
into Egypt" with him. That representation springs from the 
Hebrew view, which regarded the descendants as existing al- 
ready in their progenitor ; eomp. Gren. 46, 15 ; Heb. 7, 9. 10, It 
is equivalent here to saying, that the millions to which Israel had 
grown on leaving Egypt were all comprised in some seventy-five 
persons at the commencement of the residence there.' 

V. 16. It is mentioned in Gen. 50, 13, that Jacob was buried 
in Abraham's sepulchre, at Hebron (see Gen. 23, 19), and in 
Josh. 24, 32, that the bones of Joseph were laid in Jacob's torab 
at Shechem, or Sychem ; as to the bimal of Jacob's other sons, 
the Old Testament is silent. In this passage, therefore, ot xarepts 
TjliJM may be taken as the subject of itertTiS-^av without aJ™'?. 
Such brevity was natural in so rapid a sketch, and not obscure 
where the hearers were so familiar with the subject in hand. 
That Joseph's brothei^ were buried with him at Sychem rests, 
doubtless, on a well-known tradition in Stephen's time. " Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Antt. 2. 8. 2) the sons of Jacob were buried 
at Hebron, According to the Rabbins (Light. Wefst,), the Isra- 
ehtes took the bones of their fathers with them to Palestine, but 
say nothing of Sychem ; since, however, they do not include the 
eleven patriarchs among those who were buried at Hebron, they 
probably regarded Sychem as the place of their biuial," (De Wet.). 
Jerome, who lived but a day's journey from Sychem, says that 
the tombs of the twelve were to be seen there in his time. — 
(c Tui ii.vviiia.Ti, K. T, A., in the (ora6,etc, presents a more serious dif- 

' See llengstenbei^'s Authentic des Pentateiiclies, Vol, II. p, fili? sq. 
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fieulty. It is clear from Gen. 33, 19, that Jacob purchased the 
fomily tomb at Sychem, and from Gen. 23, 1 sq., that Abraham 
purchased the one at Hebron, On tlie other hand, according to 
the present text, Stephen appears to have confonnded the two 
transactions, representiag, not Jacob, but Abraham, as having 
purchased the field at Sychem. It is difficult to resist the im- 
pression that a single word of the present text is wrong, and 
that we should either omit 'kjipaaii. or exchange it for 'laxtofi. — 
&v^aTo without a subject conld be taken as impersonal ; one pur- 
chased^was purchased. See "W, i 58. 9. That change would 
free the passage irom its perplexity. It is true, manuscripts con- 
cur in the present reading, but this may be an instance where 
the internal evidence countervails the external. The error lies 
in a single w^ord ; and it is quite as likely, judging a priori, that 
the word producing the error escaped from some early copyist, as 
that so glaring an error was committed by Stephen ; for, as a 
Jew, he had been brought up to a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
had proved himself more than a match for the learned disputants 
from the synagogues (6, 10), and is said to have been " full of 
the Holy Spirit" (6, 5). Some attribute the difficulty to the con- 
cise, hurried style of the narrative. Biscoe states that opinion 
in the following terms : — " The Hebrews, when reciting the his- 
tory of their forefathers to their brethren, do it in the briefest 
maimer, because it was a tiling well known to them. For 
which reason they made use of frequent elhpses, and gave 
but hints to bring to their remembrance what they aimed at. 
This may be the case here ; and as nothing is more easy than to 
supply the words that are wanting, so, when supphed, the narra- 
tion is exactly agreeable to history delivered in the Old Testa- 
ment : 'And were carried into Sychem, and were laid,' i. e. some of 
them, Jacob at least, 'in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for 
a sura of money,' and others of them 'iu that (bought) from the 
sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem.' Here we repeat merely 
Koi h/ T^ (or (Ktivof) before iraph, tSv vlaiv ; which words were easily 
understood and supplied by those to whom Stephen addressed 
himself" ' Again, some have deemed it suiRcient to say that 
Stephen was not an inspired teacher, in the strict sense of the 
expression, and that, provided we have a true record of the dis- 
course on the part of Luke, we may admit an error in the dis- 
course itself, without discrediting the acccuracy of the sacred 
writers. Dr. Davidson thinks that Luke must have been aware 

1 The Acts of the Apostles, confirmed from other Authors, p. 395, ed. 1840. 
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of tlie discrepency, and has exhibited his scrupulous regard for 
the truth by allowing it to remain, instead of correcting it. Cal- 
vin sanctions a still freer view : " In nomine AbrahiE erratiim esse 
palam est ; quare hie locns corrigendua est." — 'E/i/uop, sc. tuv 
jrarpos, Etrimor, the father of Sychem. See on I, 13. 

Verses 17— i6. The Age of Mbses, or the Jews under tfie Law. 

V. 17. Ko^dJi, not when, but as, in the degree that; hence 
^/i^ty, was o^Toacking. — o -xpovm, «■ t. X., the time of tJie (fuliil- 
ment of the) promUe (v. 7); see on 1, 4. — Instead of io/io<rev 
(T. U.), swore, we are to read probably StftoXafqtra; declared' 
(Lchm. Tsch. Mey.). — ijC^irti' and (jrXij5ui/5ij represent the 
growth in power as consequent on the increase of numbers ; not 
a citation, but reminiscence probably of Ex. 1, 7. 20. 

V. 18. oj(jMS oil, until; for this signal prosperity had its lirail. 
Though baffled in his fliat scheme, Pharaoii tried other means 
more effectual; see on v. 19. — os . . . . "Iojittj^, w/io knew not Jo- 
seph, had no regard for his memory or sei-vices ; not was ignorant 
that such a person had lived (Mey.). How conld the author of 
such important reforms have been forgotten among a people ad- 
dieted like the Egyptians to recording their national events ! It 
has been supposed that a new dynasty may have ascended the 
throne at this time. According to Su-J. G. WilkirLson,^ tliis " new- 
king" was Amosis, or Ames, first of the eighteenth dynasty, or 
that of the Diospolitans from Thebes. Some hold (e. g. Heeren, 
Jost) that the Hyksos or shepherd kings had just been expelled 
from Egypt, and that the oppressor of the Hebrews was the first 
native prince who reigned after that event The present knowl- 
edge of Egyptian history is too imperfect to admit of any posi- 
tive conclusion on snch a point. For the later views and lit- 
erature, see on Ancient Egypt in Hertii. Encyck. Vol. I. p. 138 sq. 

V, 19. Karturoc^Kra/ieviK TO yivo'i TjiiuiVjlreattng subtly our race, see. 
Ex. 1, 10 ; Ps. 115, 25, His policy is characterized in this man- 
ner, because his object, without being avowed, was to compel 
the Hebrews to destroy their children, that they might not grow 
up to experience the wretched fate of their parents. — tKcUourt, 
K. T. A., oppressed our fathers in order tiiat they should cast out tlieir 
infants, that these might not he preserved alive. Both infinitives 
are telle ; the first states the king's object in the oppression, the 
second the object of the exposure on the part of the parents. It 

' Manners end CustomB of the Ancient Egvpti!in=, Vol. I. p. 42 sq,, ad ed. 
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was using the parental instinct for destroying the child ; it was 
seething the kid in the mother's blood. For toG Troietc, see on 3, 
2. The plan of the Egyptians failed ; for " the more they afflicted 
the Hebrews, the more they multiplied and grew" (Ex. 1, 12) ; 
i. e. they spared their children, instead of pntting them to death, 
and continued to incretise. Pharaoh, after this, took a more di- 
rect course to accomplish hia object ; he issued a decree that all 
the male children of the Hebrews should be killed at birth, or 
thrown into the Nile ; see "Ex. 1, 16. 22. The sense is different 
if we make tov ttohIv ecbafic : so that they cast out their hifants, 
etc. According to this view, the king's policy was in part suc- 
cessful ; the Hebrews exposed their children of Uieir own accord, 
that they might not see tliem doomed to so hopeless a bondage. 
But the infinitive construction with rm) is ntrely ecbatic ; and, 
farther, had the Hebrews destroyed their chUdien as a vohmtary 
act, a subsequent decree for murdering them would have been un- 
necessary (Ex. 1, 16.22). It is harsh to make rov iroietv epexegetical: 
(^pressed them (viz. by a decree) that they must east out, et«. It is 
difficult with this sense to see the force of Ka.TotTo^uraii.ti'cn. Be- 
sides, the history shows that the Egyptians were to execute the 
inhuman order (Ex. 1, 22), not the Hebrews. The object of 
putting Moses in the ark was to save, not destroy him. 

V, 20. h ^ Koip^, in which time, viz. this season of oppression, 
— aoreio? tu 5™, fair for God, i. e. in his view, who judges truly ; 
comp. TToXis ^syoAij Tiji 5e^ in Jon. 3, 3 (Sept.). It is a form of the 
Hebrew superlative, W. ^ 36. 3 ; Green's Gr. p. 277. For the 
dative, see on 5, 34. Josephus (Antt. 2. 9. 7) speaks of the ex- 
treme beauty of Moses. See also Heb. 11, 23. — roS Trarpos, his 
father, named Amram (Ex. 6, 20). 

V. 21. avTov, with the participle, is not an accusative absolute, 
bnt depends on the verb, and is then repeated; comp. Mark 9, 
28. It is changed in some of the best copies to avrm. — a.vf!XaTo, 
took up, not from the water or tl\e ark, but like tolkre liberos, 
adopted. This use both of the Greek and the Latin word is said 
to have arisen from the practice of infanticide among the an- 
cients, Ailcr the bhth of a child, the father took it up to his 
bosom, if he meant to rear it; otherwise, it was doomed to per- 
ish. — £K vlov, as a son, appositional like V before that which a 
person or thing becomes (W. \ 32, 4. b.) ; not telic, to be a son 
(Mey,), since the relation was an immediate one and not pros- 
pective merely. 

V. 22. tjTcuSeuSi) Train; iroifiia., was instructed in all the wisdom, 
made familiar with it ; dative of the respect or manner. Tis- 
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chendorf reads iy before o-m^ta. Some render was trained hy 
the icisdom as the means of culture ; dative of the instranient 
(De Wet. Mey.). This may be easier grammatically, but looks 
like modernizing the idea. The accusative would be the ordi- 
nary case after this passive {was taught the wisdom) ; but it could 
be interchanged with the dative. See W. j 32. 4. — fivmros iv 
Kiyoi'!, mighty in words. In point of mere fluency, he was infe- 
rior to Aaron (Ex. 4, 10), but excelled him in the higher mental 
attributes on which depends mainly the orator's power over the 
minds of others. His recorded speeches justify Stephen's enco- 
mium. — For fpyoK, comp. v. 36. 

V, 23. aimS, hy him, dative of the agent ; see on 5, 9. — t«r- 
o-apoKot/merqs }(p6vo^, a fortieth annual, time, i. e. when he was forty 
years old. See the note on v. 30. — dvtj3)ji5rlT^iay)8ujv^ab-i>?ni!.', 
see Jer. 3, 16. — tTruTKi<^9ai, k. t. \., to visit his bretivren in or- 
der to show his sympathy for them and minister to their reUef. 
The Hebrews lived apart from the Egyptians, and Moses as a 
member of the royal family may havo had hitherto but little in- 
tercoiuse with his countrymen. 

V. 24. dSiKovjaevov, -wronged, injured, viz. by blows, wliich the 
Hebrew vras then receiving, as stated in the history ; see Ex. 2, 
11. — hroiii^ev fK&iKtpnv, wrought redress, avenged; see Luke 18,7. 
— T^ KaTairovovitivif, the one overpowered, ht. exhausted, worn out ; 
implying a hard contest, and (the participle is present) a rescue 
just in time to ward off the fatal blow. — Trara^as tov AiyvTmov, hy 
smiting tiie Egyptian (who did the wrong) so as to kill him, see 
V. 28. 

V. 25. hofiiZfi, was supposing in this interposition, and as the 
reason for it. This use of Se, for (E. V.), is one of its metabalic 
offices. Hart. Parikl. Vol. 1. p. 167. On what ground Moses ex- 
pected to be known so readily, we are not informed. He may 
have thought that his history, so full of providential intimations, 
had pointed him out to the Israehtes as their predestined deliv- 
erer. Stephen makes the remark e^adently for the purpose of 
reminding the Jews of their own similar blindness in regard to 
the mission of Christ; comp. v. 35.— St&uo-tt/, not would give (E. V.), 
but gives ; present either because the event was so near (see on 
1, 6), or because the deliverance begins with this act (Mey.). 

V. 26. w^iUti, appeared, showed hin^elf, with the involved idea, 
perhaps, that it was unexpected. — hvto'k, to tliem, i. e. two of his 
coimtrymen (Ex. 2, 13). The expression is vague, because the 
facts are supposed to be familiar. — rrvt^Xno-Ev, k. t. \., urged them 
U'v^o p<?«ce, reconciliation. — u/i«s after eo-Tt should be left out. — 
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For ii/oTi, see on. 4, 25. — av^its belongs to aSiX^oi, men related as 
brethren are ye (comp. 1 , 16; 2, 2 9. 37 ) ; not ^ Kvpiot as the nomi- 
native of address (E. V.). The relationship aggravated the out- 
rage. It was more unseemly than when the combatants, as on 
the day before, had been Hebrew and Egyptian. With the same 
appeal Abraham says to Lot, " Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between thee and me, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men ; for we are men brethren " (Gen. 13, 8 in Heb. and Sept.). 

V. 29. iv T(J \6y<o TovT<o, at this word, which' showed that his 
attempt to conceal the murder had failed ; see Ex, 2, 12. His 
flight was now necessary to save his hfe ; for " when Phaittoh 
heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses." — «c 73 MaSta^ in Hie 
land of Madiam, or Midian. " This would seem," says Gesenius, 
" to have been a tract of country extending from the eastern shore 
of the Elanitic Gulf to the region of Moab on the one h;ind, and 
to the vicinity of Mount Sinai on the other. The people here 
were nomadic in their habits, aJid moved often from place to 
place." It is common for y^ to omit the article before the name 
of a country ; see v. 36 ; 13, 19. W. 4 19. 

V. 30. irXi)pid5onoi', K. T. X., forty years havitig been completed. 
Stephen follows the tradition. It was said that Moses lived forty 
years in Pharaoh's palace, dwelt forty years in Midian, and gov- 
erned Israel forty years. That he was one hundred and twenty 
years old at the time of his death, we read in Deut. 34, 7. — 
iv T^ «p^/J'? - ■ • ■ 2"^ in the desert of the mount Sinai, in the des- 
ert where this mount was situated. According to Ex. 3, 1, this 
appearance of the angel took place at Horeb. Both names are 
given in the Pentateuch to the same locality. Of this usage the 
common explanation has been, that Sinai designated a range of 
mountains, among which Horeb was the particular one from 
which the law was given. Dr. Robinson assigns reasons for 
thinking that Horeb was the general name, and Sinai the spe- 
cific one. See his Bibl. Ees, Vol. I. p. 120, ed. 1856. Heng- 
stenberg, Winer, Ewald, and others, reject the old opinion. — tv 
^Xoyl TTvpo'i parmi, in the fiery flame of a busk. — xupo's supplies the 
place of an adjective ; comp. 9, 15 ; 2 Thess. 1, 8. W. ? 34. 3. b ; 
S, i 117. 6. 

V. SI, KaTav<nj(rai, to observe, contemplate viz. the vision (see 
V. 32) ; not to understand, learn the cause, w^hich w^ould he unsuit- 
able in the next verse. — ^uit^ Kvpiov, the voice of the Lord. It 
will be seen that the angel of Jehovah in v. 30 (comp. Ex. 3, 2) 
is here called Jehovah himself. Examples of a similar transition 
from the one name to the other oecru: often in the Old Testament, 
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It has been argiied from this usage, as well as on other grounds, 
that the Revealer, under the ancient dispensatioii, ivas identical 
with the Revealer or Logos of the new dispensation.' 

V. 32. iyi) a 5«oi, k. t. A. In this way Jehovah declares him- 
self to be the true G!od, in opposition to the idols of the heathen, 
and especially the author of those promises to the patriarchs 
which were now on the eve of being fulfilled. — ovk h-6\fia Kara- 
vj^ai, so. TO opofia. In Ex. 3, 6, it is said further, that " Moses 
hid his face ; " an act prompted by his sense of the holiness of 
Him in whose presence he stood; comp. 1 Kings 19, 13. 

V. 33. XBtroi', K. T. X.J loose the sandal of thy feet. wrdSij/iia is a 
distributive singular, for tlie plural. W. k Tl. 1. It was a maik 
of reverence in the East to take off" the shoes or sandals in the 
presence of a superior, so as not to approach him wdth the dust 
which would otherwise cleave to the feet. On this principle the 
Jewish priests officiated barefoot in the tabernacle and the tem- 
ple. Hence, too, none enter the Turkish mosques at present, 
except with naked feet, or, in the case of foreigners, with shp- 
pers worn for the occasion. — In -fy (Syta iariv, Luger finds a 
special reference to w. 30. 32. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob was present, and where he appears the place is holy, 
though it be in the wilderness. 

V. 34. iSu>r «I8oi'=in'>i('; nsp, Tmhj I saw; and so in the fol- 
lowing verbs the tense is aorist : Ilieard when they groaned and 
came doum (not am. come) when I saw and heard. In Hebrew 
the infinitive absolute before a finite verb denotes the reality of 
the act, or an effect of it in the highest degree ; after the verb, it 
denotes a contimiance or repetition of the act. See Gesen. Heb. 
Or. * 128. 3 ; W. i 45. 8. The easier Greek construction for this 
idiom is that noticed on 4, 17, For dirixrreAa (T. E.), read Lttixt- 
TtiXu) (Tsch. Mey.), but with a future sense. See W. S 13. 1. 

V. 35. toCtov is here emphatic. oEtos introduces the next three 
verses with the same effect. — ^pi^o-an-o, denied. The verb is 
plural, because, though the rejection was one person's act (v. 27), 
it revealed the spirit of the nation. — ap^ovTO. k<v, Xvrpotrqv, as a 
ruler and redeemer; comp. 5, 31. Stephen selects the w^ords 
evidently with reference to the parallel which he would institute 

' The subject is an intorcsling one ; bnt does not fall properly within oui' pres- 
ent limits. The reader wi!l find it discussed in Smith's Scripture Teatimonj to 
the Messiah, Vol. I. p. 4B2 sq., and in Hengstenberg's Christology, Vol. T. p. 
165 sq. Valuable Bapplementary matter (for the object is to deal only with the 
later objeclaona) will be found in Kurtz's article, "Der Engel dcs Heirn," in 
Tboluek's Litterarischer Anzeigor, 1846, Nos. U-14, and insetted for substance, 
in the antbor's Goschichte dcs altcn Bundee, Vol. I. pp. I21-IS6. 
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between Moses and Christ. — ti/ ;^e:()i stands for T'S, hy the hand, 
agency {comp. GaL 3, 19), since it was tlirongh the angel in the 
bush that God called Moses to deliver his people. Tischendorf 
reads trie ;^ei/)t (unnsual but well supported), with the hand, i. e. 
attended by the angel's aid and power, an adjunct of tovtoc 
rather than the verb. — t^ pa-Tia is feminine here and in Luke 20, 
37, but masculine in Mark 12, 26. 

- V. 36. litiyii-yev avrous, kd them forth out of Egypt. Hence we 
cannot render jroi^iras, after he had shown, performed (E. V. ), be- 
cause the miracles in the desert were not antecedent to the 
exodus. The participle expresses here an accompanying act 
of i^rjyayei/, performmg (Vulg., faciens) ; since the leading forth 
formed a general epoch with which the associated events, 
whether historically prior or subsequent, could be viewed as coin- 
cident in point of time. On the force of the participle in such a 
case, see on 21, 7. — For the difference between ripara and ot^/mm, 
see on 2, 22. Lachmann inserts rg before yjj, but on slight evi- 
dence. — AiyiJirrtj) is more correct than AlyvTrrov (T, K.). 

V. 37. jTpo^ijnjv, K. T. A. For the explanation of this prophecy, 
see on 3, 22. No one can doubt that Stephen regarded Christ 
as the prophet announced by Moses ; yet, it will be observed, he 
leaves that unsaid, and relies on the iatelbgence of his hearers 
to infer his meaning. Here is a clear instance in which the 
speech adjusts itself to those suppressed relations of the subject, 
on which, as I suppose, its adaptation to the occasion so largely 
depended. By quoting this prediction of Moses, Stephen tells 
the Jews in effect that it was they who were treating the law- 
giver with contempt ; for while they made such pretensions to 
respect for his authority, they refused to acknowledge the prophet 
whom he foretold, and had commanded them to oljey. — Kii/itw 
before and ^/.uuv after 5eo's (T. H.) are doubtfnl. — avrov ajcov'o-to-5e, 
him shall ye hear, was inserted probably from 3, 22 (Lchm. Tsch. 
Mey.). 

V. 38. yeto/iEVo? .... roii' iraTiputv rnjtiav, who was (lit. became, 
entered into connection) wit^i the angel a^id with ow fathers. The 
meaning is, that he brought the parties into association ■with 
each other, acted as mediator between G>od and the people ; 
see Gai. 3, 19. This fact is mentioned to show how exalted a 
service Moses performed, in contrast with the indignity which he 
experienced at the hands of his countiymen. He was a type, 
Stephen would say, of the Jesus despised, crucified by those 
whom he would reconcile unto God. ■ — eV 1^7 cKKXijo-ia, in the con- 
gregation, i. e, of the Hebrews assembled at Sinai at the time of 
18 
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the promulgation of the law. So all the best critics and the 
older E. versions (Tynd. Cran. Gen. Ehem.) translate this word. 
It is evident that eKKkija-ia here aflbrds no countenance to the idea 
that the Hebrew nation as such constituted the church under the 
ancient economy. — iliiTa characterizes Xoyux with reference, not 
to their effect (comp. Rom. 8, 3; Gal. 3, 21), but their nature or 
design: life-giviiig oracles, commands; comp. Rom. 7, 12. The 
inadequacy of the law to impart life does not arise from any in- 
herent defect in the law itself, but from the coraiption of human 
nature. 

V. 39. iarpd^tray ...,«« Atyinrroi', turned mitk their hearts 
unto Egypt, i, e. longed for its idolatrous worship, and for the sake 
of it deserted that of Jehovah (Calv. Kuin, De Wet. Mey.), 
The next words are epexegetical, and require this explanation. 
Some have imderstood it of their wishing to return to Egypt ; 
but that sense, though it could be expressed by the language, not 
only disregards the context, but is opposed to Ex. 32, 4 and Neh. 
9, 3 8. The Jews are there represented as worshipping the golden 
calf for having brought them out of Egypt, and not as a means 
of enabhng them to retmn thither. 

V. 40. &tov% ot irpairopevirovTat -l/ii^v, gods who shall go before us, 
to wit, as guides, protectors. This is a literal translation from 
Ex. 32, 1. The plural is best explained as that of tlie pluralis 
excellentia, since Aaron made but one image in compliance with 
this demand of the people (called 5k«, n^-Ai* in Ex. 32, 8), and 
since the Hebrews would naturally enough transfer the name of 
the true God to the object of their idolatrous w^orship. De Wette 
hesitates between this view and that of Siovg as abstract, deity, 
divine power. The latter is better perhaps than Meyer's categor- 
ical plural : gods such as the calf represented. — o yap, «. t. K,/or 
as lo this Moses who ledusfo>th, etc. oSros is contemptuous, like 
iste. The nominative absolute strengthens the sarcasm. W. } 
29. 1. yap alleges the disappearance of Moses as a reason why 
they should change their worship; possibly, because it freed 
them from his opposition to their desires, but more probably 
because, whether he had deserted them or had perished, it 
showed that the God whom he professed to serve was unworthy 
of their confidence. 

V. 41. lp.oiTxoTroa}<rav\s elsewhere imknown to the extant Greek. 
They selected the figure of a calf, or more correctly bullock, as 
their idol, in imitation, no doubt, of the Egyptians, who worship- 
ped an ox at Memphis, called Apis, and another at Heliopolis, 
called Mnevis. Win. Realw. I. p. 644 ; Hertz. Encyck, Vol VIL 
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p. 214. Mummies of the animals so worshipped are often found 
in the catacombs of Egypt. — titjipcdvovro, rejoiced, made merry, 
refers doubtless to the festive celebration mentioned in Ex. 32, 6. 
— rots ipyoii is plural, because the idol was the product of their 
joint labors. Meyer supposes it to include the vaiious imple- 
ments of sacrifice, in addition to the image ; (in his last edition : 
iwr/M such as this.) 

V. 42. iarpcijie, turned away, withdrew his favor. — TrapiSwK^, 
gave up (Rom. l,24),^«i«r«in 14, 16; he laid for the present no 
check upon their inclinations. In consequence of this desertion 
they sunk into still grosser idolatry. — t^ arpariq. rov ovpavov, the 
host of heaven, i. e. the sun, moon, and stars. This form of wor- 
sliip is called Sabaism, from i(33, as applied to the heavenly 
bodies. — eV ;8i'y3Xu> t!ov Trpo^trjrSii', in the book of the prophets, i. e. 
the twelve minor prophets, whom the Jews reckoned as one col- 
lection. The passage is Amos 5, 35-27. — /x^ o-^ayra, k. t. A. 
This sign of a question requires a negative answer, and that an- 
swer is to be understood in a relative sense. See W. } 57. 3. 
Did ye offer unto me sacrifices and offerings ? i e. exclusively. The 
reply is left to their consciences. Even during the eventful 
period in the ivilderness, when the nation saw so much of the 
power and goodness of God, they deserted his worship for that 
of other gods, or, while they professed to serve him, united his 
service with that of idols. The question ends here. 

V. 43. Kai dyehifieTc, K. T. A,. The tacit answer precedes : No, 
— ye apostatized, and took up the tabernacle of Moloch, i. e. to 
carry it with them in their marches, or in religious processions. 
This tabernacle was intended, no doubt, to resemble the one con- 
secmted to Jehovah. Stephen follows the Septuagint MoAox 
stands there for D3S^n, i. e. the idol worslupped as your king, which 
was the Moloch of the Amorites. The Seventy supply the name 
of the idol as well known from tradition. But there is almost 
equal authority, says Baur,' for reading m^p, MiUcom, a proper 
name. That variation would bring the Greek into still closer 
conformity with the Hebrew- — to atrrpov toO Seov, the star of the 
god, i. e. an image resembling or representing a star worshipped 
by them as a god. — By 'Pe^u^av (also written "Pe^av, 'Pip.tj>d, 
■Pop^a) the Seventy express "i^'S, which, like most of the an- 
cient translators, they took to be a proper name. Some of the 
ablest modem scholars defend the correctness of that transla- 

' Dec Prophet Amos crkl&rt, toq Dr. Gustav Baur, p. 362. 
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tion.i In this case the Greek natne must have sprung from a 
corrupt pronunciation of the Hebrew name ; see Gesen. Lex, p, 
463. According to others, l^'B should be rendered statue, or stat- 
ws, and the idol would then be unnamed in the Hebrew. So 
Geaeniua, Kobinson (N. T. Lex. s. v.), and others. Admitting 
that sense, it was unnecessary for Stephen to correct the current 
version ; for he adduced the passage merely to establish the 
charge of idolatry, not to decide what particular idol was wor- 
shipped. Whether the star-god to which they paid their homage 
was Saturn, Vemis, or some other planet, cannot be determined. 
— roin nnrous, the figures, in apposition with o-rtji^ and oorpci'. 
The term was so much the more appropriate to the tabernacle, 
as it contained probably an image of Moloch. — /«tohc(5 is the 
Attic future. — hriKuva. BapvXmvo%, beyond Babylon, where the He- 
brew and Septuagint have beyond Damascus. The idea is the 
same, for the prediction turned not upon the name, but tlie fact, 
viz. that God would scatter them into distant lands. The Bab- 
ylonian captivity was the one best kno^vn, and, besides, in being 
exiled to the remoter place the Jews were transported beyond 
the nearer. 

V. 44. ri tTKrp^ ToC /iaprupibi^ ^ rrirh bhN (Numb, 9, 15; 17, 
23), tAe tabernacle of the testimony, or law, so called, because it 
contained the ark in which the tables of the decalogue were 
kept. The law is termed a testimony, because it testifies or de- 
clares the divine wilL BShr's explanation (Symbolik, Vol. I. p. 
80) is different : the tabernacle was a testimony or witness of the 
covenant between God and his people. — Toi^irat .... iiopaxa, 
thai, he should make it according to the pattern v:hick lie had seen, 
viz. on Mount Sinai ; see Ex. 25, 9. 40. By this reference, Ste- 
phen reminds the Jews of the emblematical import, consequently 
the subordinate value, of the ancient worship. Moses, under the 
divine guidance, constructed the eaitlihj tabernacle so as to have 
it image forth certain heavenly or spiritual realities that were to 
be accomplished under " the better covenant of which Jesus is 
the Mediator." Here we have the rudiments of the view which 
pervades the Epistle to the Hebrews ; see especially Heb. 8, 5 
What was true of the tabernacle was true also of the first and 
the second temple; they were buOt after the same model, and 
were in like manner uyrtnnrot, or o-Ktai rSc brovpavimv. That appli- 
cation of the remark could be left to suggest itself. 

' See especially Movers iiter die Phciniwier, Vol. I. p. 289 sq. H(! malnlflins 
llint y.'o iiiiiv be traced a.^ a proper name in vorioua 0|-ieiitfll langiKigcs. 
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V. 45. KOI adds turqyayov to Trot^o-cu. — SuiSt^a/ioDt, having 
received (tlie tabernacle), viz, from Moses or his contempora- 
ries, since those who entered Canaan were a later genemtioi 
not inherited (Alf.), a false meaning; and not who came a/ti 
successors (E. V., retained from Cranm.), since that substan- 
tive constraction would require the article (see Pape s. v.), 
— /lerti 'h/iTov, imCh Joshua as their leader, under his guids 
— iv Tg KOTwrxfo'ei tZv ISvSnr, into the possession of the heathen, the 
territory inhabited by them ; cotop. SoS^tw ^ yi} rt/uv iv KaTiia-xe<m, 
in Kumb. 32, 5, h' shows that the idea of rest predominates 
over that of motion. Meyer and De Wette translate on taking 
possession of the h-eathen, on their subjugation. The other mean- 
ing is better, because it supplies an indirect object after tJo-^ayoi', 
and adheres to the prevalent passive sense of KaToax^"''^ ; see 
Rob. Lex. s. v. — aos tSw -^ntpSiv AauiS belongs to eunfyayov, em- 
ployed suggestively ; brought the tabernacle into the land, and 
retained it until (inclusive) the days of David. Some join the 
words with Siv t^ixrei', which exalts a subordinate clause above 
the principal one, and converts the aorist into an imperfect : was 
ea^elUng from Joshua until David. 

V. 46. OS roO 5eoB, who found favor, etc. Compare 13, 22. 

The tacit inference may be, that, had the temple been so impor- 
tant as the Jews supposed, Gfod would not have withheld this 
honor from his servant. — gr^iraro, asked for hitnselfas a privilege. 
We have no record of this prayer, though it is implied in 2 Sam. 
7, 4 sq., and in 1 Chron. 22, 7. In the latter passage David says : 
" As for me, it was in my mind to build an house unto the name 
of the Lord my God." In that frame of spirit he indited the 
hundred and thirty-second Psalm. — liiptiv .... 'lojccoyS coincides 
with Ps. 132, 5 (Sept.). To express the object of David's re- 
quest, Stephen avails himself of the language contained in that 
passage. Translate, a habitation (= oTkov in v. 48, place of abode, 
tem\>le) for the Godof Jacob; not tabernacle (^ct-kijv^ in v. 44), 
as in the E. version. The tabernacle existed already, and it was 
not that structure, but a temple, which David was anxious to 
build. The confusion arises from rendering the different Greek 
tenns by the same word. 

Verses 47-53. Period of the Tenvpk and tlie Prophets. 

V. 47, Ss, adversative. What was denied to David was 
granted to Solomon ; see 2 Chron. 6, 7. 8. Yet even the builder 
of the temple acknowledged (2 Chron. 6, 18) that God is not 
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confined to any single jilace of worship. The tenor of the speech 
would be apt to remind the hearers of that admission, 

V. 48. qAX' oSx ■ ■ ■ ■ '""■oiKtZ The temple was at length built ; 
but WHS never designed to circumscribe the presence of the in- 
finite Architect (see v. 50), or to usurp the homage that belongs 
to him alone. The remark here was aimed, doubtless, at the 
superstitious reverence with which the Jews regarded the tem- 
ple, and at their proneness in genera! to exalt the forms of reli- 
gion above its essence. For oix in tliis position, see on 2, 7. vaois 
is probably a gloss from 17, 24. — KoSia^, k. t. A. To give greater 
effect to his reproof, Stepheri quotes the testimony of the proph- 
et, viz. Is. 66, 1. 3. 

V. 51. There is no evidence that Stephen was interrupted 
at this point. Many critics assume that without reason. The 
sharper tone of reprehension to which the speaker rises here 
belongs to the place ; it is an application of the course of remaik 
which precedes. We have, no right to ascribe it to Stephen's 
irritation at perceiving signs of impatience or rage on tlie part of 
his hearers. — dTrtptr/iijTot .... wtriv, uncircunicised, etc., i. e. des- 
titute of the disposition to hear and love the truth, of w^hioh their 
chcumcision should have been die sign ; comp. Lev. 26, 41 ; Jer. 
6, 10; Eom. 2,29. For t^ Kop^!^ see 3, 37. — V"! a«, «. t. X., 
Ye do always resist the Sbly ^nrit, under whose influence the 
messengers of God, e. g. Christ and the apostles, spoke to them. 
To reject their testimony was to reject that of the spirit himself. 
What follows appears to restrict the language to that meaning. — 
Kai ufteis, (dso you, where ovrius would state the comparison more 
exactly. See W. } 53. 5. 

V. 52. Tiva Toiv irpo^TfSai, k. t. A.., whom of the prop/iets, etc, 
Stephen would describe the general conduct of the Jews tow- 
ards their prophets ; he does not affirm that there were no ex- 
ceptions to it. Other passages, as 2 Chron. 36, 15. 16 ; Matt. 
23, 37, and Luke 13, 33. 34, make the same representation, — 
roil? xpoKaToyyeiAavTos, k. t. \,, those who announced heforeluxnd, etc., 
designates the prophets with reference to the leading subject of 
their predictions. See on 3, 21, 24. — to5 ^ixalm, the Just one, 
(3, 14) slain by them as a malefactor. — i^, now, as the chmax 
of the nation's guilt. — jrpoSorat, traitors. See 3, 13. 

V. 53. Those who were thus guilty (v. 53) acted in the 
character of (to.M w/io (o'tivw, suck as) received, etc. — t6v vo/miv 
.... ayyiXXiuv, the law as (eit predicative sign, see on v. 21) ordi- 
nances (plural with reference to vo/io;' as an aggregate of single 
acts) of angels ; the latter not as tlie authors of them, in wliich 
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sense they were God's, but as commtiniciited through them 
comp o St ayytXiai XakijStK m Heb 2 2 the wot d spoken throwsh 
an^eh and especially Stamyets 8i ayyeXiov in Gal 3 19 ordained 
on the pait of God through aneels The elliptic'sl explanation, 
reckoned mito ordinances ^a of that rank or class afijrds the 
same meining but is not so simple bee W i 3i 4 b borne 
translate upon the mtnistratians agency of bui thit both strains 
the use ot the preposition (not necessary even in Matt. 12,41) 
and em[ loys the noun differently from Rom, 13, 2 (not elsewhere 
in N T) The piesence of angels at the giving of the law is 
not expressly stated m the Old Testament, but is alluded to in 
Gal. 3, 19, and Heb. 2, 2. Philo and Josephus testify to the same 
tradition. The Seventy translate Deut. 33, 2 in such a manner 
as to assert the same fact. It is implied perhaps in Ps. 68, 18. 
The Jews regarded this angelic mediation as both ennobling the 
law, and as conferring special honor on themselves, to wliom the 
law was given. For a striking proof of this Jewish feeling, see 
Jos. Antt. 15. 5. 3. From another point of view, viz. lliat of Christ's 
superiority to angels, this angelic intervention showed the inferi- 
ority of the law to the gospel ; which is the view taken in Heb. 
2, 2, and probably in Gal. 3, 19. — koj. ovk i^vkd^aTc, and yet 7je 
kept it not. vojtov as the principal word supplies the object, and not 
SiaTaydn (E. V.). In this verse, therefore, we have the apostle's 
idea in Rom. 2, 23, w^here he says that the Jews gloried in the 
law, while they dishonored God by their violations of it. 

Verses 54^60. Tke Death of Stephen. 

V. 54. It is disputed whether Stephen finished his speech or 
not. The abrupt maimer in w^hich he closes, and the exaspera- 
tion of the Jews at (hat moment, render it probable that he was 
intenupted. Akovovtk aa present favors the same view, but is 
not decisive (see 5, 5 ; 13, 48). — For Steirpton-o, see on 5, 33. 

V. 55. irXrifyq'i Tri'Eii/.iaTos uyt'ou. The Spirit revealed to his soul 
this scene in heaven. It was not a vision addressed to the 
senses. It is needless, therefore, to inquire, as Meyer now ad- 
mits, whether our martyr could see the opened sky through the 
roof or a window. — For So'^ac Hcov, tlie ghry of God, see on v. 2. 
— tWun-a, standing, instead of sitting, as at other times. The 
Saviour had risen in order to intimate his readiness to protect or 
sustain his servant (Bng. Kuin. Mey.), It appeai-s to me doubt- 
ful whether we are to attach that or any other signiiicancy to the 
particular attitude in which he a 
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V. 56. Boi), K. T. X. This declaration would tend to exasperate 
them still naore. They are now told that He whom they had 
cntcifled, and whom Uiey were ready to slay anew in the person 
of his followers, was exalted to supreme domimon at the right 
hand of God. See remarks on 2, 34. 

V. 57. KptS^avTi^, cryivg, among other things, perhaps that he 
should be silent, or that he should be put to death ; corap. 1 9, 32 ; 
Matt. 27,23; John 19, 12.— trweo-xoc ra iSm oStw. They affected 
to regard his words as blasphemons, and stopped Uieir ears as an 
expression of their abhorrence. — Koi e,pji.i)ua.v, k. t. A. Under the 
Roman laws, the Jews had no power to inflict capital pnnishment 
without the sanction of the procurator or liis proxy ; see John 18, 
31. Nearly all critics, at present, concur m that view. Hence 
the stoning of Stephen was an illegal, tumultuous proceeding. 
The Roman governors connived often at such irregularities, pro- 
vided the Roman interest or power suffered no detriment. As 
Pilate was deposed in A. D. 35, or 36, some have thought that 
hia office may have been still vacant (see on 6, 1), and that the 
JewB took greater liberty on that account 

V. 58. Uia T^ TTo'Xeujs, oia of the city, because a place so holy 
was not to be defiled with blood ; see Lev. 24, 14. Compare the 
note on 14, 19. — ko! <A i^aprvpe^, K. T. A., and the witnesses laid off 
tlieir garments, that they might have the free use of then- arms in 
hurling the stones. The law of Mo.ses required the witnesses in 
the case of a capital offence to begin the work of death ; see 
Dent. 13, 10 ; 17, 7. The object of the law, it has been suggested, 
may have been to prevent inconsiderate or false testimony. Many 
would be shoclied at the idea of shedding blood, who would not 
scruple to gain a private end, or to gratify their malice, by misrep- 
resentation and falsehood. — irapa tov; miSns, at his feet for safe- 
keepmg; comp. 22, 20. Their selecting Saul for this purpose 
shows that he was already knoivn as a decided enemy of the 
Christians, His zeal and dialectic skill in the controversy with 
Stephen (see on 6, 9) could not have failed to establish his claim 
to that character. — veavioa, a young man; a designation which 
the Greeks could apply to a person till he was forty years 
old, but perhaps in common speech would rarely extend be- 
yond tlie age of thirty. This term, therefore, is very indefinite, 
as an indication of Saul's age at the time of this occurrence. In 
all probabihty he was not far from thirty when he was converted; 
not much less, as the Sanhedrim would hardly have entrusted 
so important a commission to a mere youth (see 9, 1 sq.), and 
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not more, as his recorded life (closing about A. D. 64) would . 
otherwise be too short for the events of his history.^ 

V. 59. hriKaXavixtvov, culling upon, viz. Christ, nvpu 'Ii;<roO just 
before supplies the only natural object after this participle. " That 
the first Christians called on Jesus," says De Wette, i- e. ad- 
dressed prayer to him, " ia evident from 9, 14.21; 22, 16; comp. 
2, 21; Rom. 10, 12 sq." See further, on 9, 14. — As the dying 
Saviour said to the Father, " Into thy hands I commend my spirit," 
so the dying Stephen said now to the Saviour, Se'^nc to m-^^id 

V. 60. fi^ oT^CTTjs .... Taifnji', establish not this sin to them, reck- 
on or count it not to them (Rob. De Wet.). Christ had set an 
example of this duty, as well as enjoined it by precept. No par- 
allel to this prayer of Stephen can be found out of Christian his- 
tory. The Greeks expressed a dehortatory command or wish by y,^ 
with the subjunctive aorist, when the act was one not yet com- 
menced; comp. on 10, 15. Tliis is Hermann's nile. See Mt. } 
511. 3; K. { 259. 5. — iKoiiL-q^, feU asleep, died; Corap. 13, 36; 1 
Cor. 15, 18, etc. Heathen writers employed the verb occasionally 
in that sense ; but its derivative, Koi/iijr^ioi', cemetery, i. e. a place 
where the body sleeps in the hope of a resurrection, was first 
used by Christiana. It marks the introduction of the more cheer- 
ful ideas which the gospel has taught men to connect with the 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Veksbs 1-3. The Burial of Stephen. 

V. 1. The first sentence here would have closed more properly 
the last chapter. — otjveuSdkSv, consenting, approving with them, viz. 
the murderers of Stephen, so that be shared their guilt without 

1 For information in regard to the early life and training of tlie apostle Paul 
(a topic important to a just view of his character and history), the Etudunt may 
consult Dr. Davidson's Introduction to the New Testament, Vol, II. p. 122 sq. ; 
Conybeare and Howson'a Life and EpiatleB of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 40 sq. (2d ed.) ; 
Selections from German Literature (Edwarda and Park), p. 81 sq. ; Schrader's Der 
ApoBtel Paul,Zweiter Theil, p. 14 sq.; Hemsen's Das Leben des Apostels n.s. w., 
ersies Kapitel; and Tholnck's Vermischte Schriften, Band II. p. 272 sq. 
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participating so dnectly in tlie act In Rom I, 32, Paul lays it 
down as one of the worst marks of a depraved mind that a per- 
son can bring himself to ap[.Iand thus coolly the sms of others, 
and in 22, 20, he "ajs that he himself had exhibited that mark 
of depravity in relation to the death of Stephen Luke here 
records probably a confession which he had often heard from the 
lips of the apostle For ^t with the paiticiple aee on 1 10. — h 
tKavr) Tji -^liefKf, on that day (comp II 19) not indefinite at that 
time, which would require the noun to be plural The stoning 
of Stephen was the signal for an immedidte and universal per- 
secution. — M-aires need not be pre'j&ed so aa fo include every 
individual; see on 3, 18. Zeller clings to the letter and then 
argues against the truth of the mrrative from the improbability 
of such a panic. Many of tliose who fled returned doubtless, 
after the cessation of the present danger It is not to be sup- 
posed that the church which we find e'vialmg at Tprusilera aller 
tliis was made up entirely of new memberb. — kotu ras x'"f"^''> 
K. T. X. They fled at first to different places in Judea and Sama- 
ria; but some of them, probably the foreign .Tews, went after- 
wards to other countries (see v. 4 and 11, 19). 

V. 2. <ni>'eKD/iwcu', bore away together (i. e. to the grave), joined 
to bury ; or simply buried, as the force of the preposition is not 
always traceable in this verb (see Pape a. v.). — St, now, carries 
back the mind to Stephen after the digression in v. 1 ; not but, in 
apite of the persecution, for it was not only permitted among the 
Jews, but required, that the bodies of those executed should be 
buried. — avSpes tvXafieii are pious Jew^ (see on S, 5), who testi- 
fied in this way their commiseration for Stephen's fate, and their 
conviction of his innocence. The Christians would not have 
been allowed to perform such an office ; they, too, would have 
been designated as disciples or brethren. — kostctoi', lamentation, 
as expressed in the Oriental way by clapping the hands or smit- 
ing on the breast 

V. 3. St, now, presents Saul again as the principal person ; or 
possibly but (E. V.), contrasting his conduct ■with that of the 
eiXa^tK. — Kara Tom o'kous, tnto the homes one after another. The 
preposition marks both direction and succession. — rrvpusv, drag- 
ging, bearing oiT with violence ; comp. 14, 19 ; 17, 6. See Tittm. 
Synm. p. 57 sq. We see the man's ferocious spirit in his man- 
ner. " Haling," in the English translation, is an old word for 
hauling or hawUng. — re avSpas, k. t. \., not only men but wotnen ; 
repeated also in 9, 2 and 22, 4 as a great aggravation of bis 
cruelty. 
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Verses 4-S. 



Is -preached in Samaria. 



y. 4. 01 nor oSc ^uurirapaTe!, Those therefore dispersed, taken as 
a substantive ; comp. 1, 6. The clause is illative as well as re- 
sumptive, since it was in consequence of the persecution (v, I) 
that the disciples were led to new fields of labor. — Si^X^ou, went 
abroad, lit. Uirough, i. e. different places. Luke intimates the cir- 
cuit of their labors more fully in 11, 19. 

V. 5. This is the PhiMp mentioned in 6, 5 and 21,8; not the 
apostle of that name, for he remained still at Jerusalem, see v. 1. 
— Kor^um, having come down, because he journeyed from Jeru- 
salem (v. IS); togotothat°citywasai™j3o[V«i'. — <is toAh' t^i 5apa- 
peuw, unto the city of Samaria, genitive of apposition (Grot. Kuin. 
Win. Bob.), or a city in that country (Olsh. Ncand. De Wet 
Mey,). That the capital was called Samaria at this time, as 
well as Sebaste, we see from Jos. Antt. 20. 6. 2. ttoW, with that 
reference, may omit the article because 'S.apa^f.iai defines it; 
comp. 2 Pet. 2, 6. W. U9. 2. It would be most natural to repair 
at once to the chief city, and it was there that such a mao as 
Simon Magus (see v. 9) would be most apt to fix his abode.— 
oxXot, in V. 6, indicates a populous city. If it was not the capita], 
it may have been Sychar, where the Saviour preached with so 
much effect (Olsh.) ; see John 4, 5 sq. — airow, unto them. ITie 
antecedent lies in jroA.iv, comp. 18, 11; Matt. 4, 23; Gal. 2, 2. 
W. 4 67. 1. d. 

V. 6. TTpo-iaxov, attended, listened with eager interest ; not be- 
lieved (Kuin,), which anticipates the result in v. 12. — Iv t^I a* 
K. T. X., when they heard, and saw, etc. iv with the infinitive de^ 
notes here, not the cause, but the time or occasion. K. j 289 



V. 7. iroXXSi' yap, K. r. X., For from many wfio had unclean spir- 
its, tkey (the spirits) went forth, etc 7roXX!i)v depends on H in the 
verb (Mey. De Wet.), comp. 16, 39 ; Matt 10, 14. Some (Bng. 
Kuin.) make Trvd/iara the subject of the verb, and supply 
after i;(6vTwv. The other is the more natural order. — ^o 
K. T. X., crying with a hud voice, and testifying io the Messiahship 
of Jesus, or the truth of the gospel; comp, Mark 3, 11 ; Luke 4, 
41. The expression would suppose the reader to be acquainted 
with the fuller account of such cases in the history of Christ 
Some imderstand the cry here to have been an exclamation of 
rage or indignation on the part of the demons, because they 
were compelled to release their victims. — ttoXXoi 8e, «. t. X. Here, 
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too (see on 5, 16), ordinary diseases are distlngnishud from de- 
moniacal possession. 

Verses 9-13. Simon the Sorcerer, and kis Professed Belief. 

V, 9. Si^on'. For the history of this impostor, his character, 
and the traditions of the church respecting him, the reader is re- 
ferred to Meander's Church History, Vol. I. p. 454, or his Planting 
of the Church, p. 46 sq. See note on v. 24. — wpoim^pxiy, tvas 
there before, i. e. the arrival of Philip, and had been for a long 
lime, see v. 11. — /xcytiW, k. t. A., states in what character aud by 
what arts he secured so much power. — e^mttSv to l9vo% bewitch- 
ing tlm nation; either because he traversed the country, or drew 
to himself crowds in the city where he dwelt. 

V. 10. aTTO /itxpoE cios /ityoXou, from small unto great, \. e. both 
young and old, see Heb. 8, 11 ; Jon. 3, 5 (Sept.). The expression 
has been called a Hebraism, but examples of It occur in Greek 
writers (Mey.). — o5tos, k. t. K., This one is the great power of God, 
i. e. through him is exhibited that power ; they supposed him to 
perform wonders which evinced his possession of superhuman 
gifts. The iangirage is similar to tliat in Rom. 1, 16, where the 
gospel is said to be SiW/tts 5eo5 £« trumipiav, i. e. an instrumental- 
ity exhibiting the power of God in the salvation of men. This 
is the more obvious view of the sense, and is the one commonly 
received. Neander would ascribe to the words a theosophic, 
concrete meaning. He supposes the Samaritans to have recog- 
nized Simon " as more than a man : the Great Power which at 
first emajiated from' the invisible God, and through which he 
created every thing else, bad now appeared in a bodily form on 
the earth." It appears to be exacting too much from the lan- 
guage to understand it in that manner, keyiiiv itvai nva iavrov /ifyav, 
in V. 9 {comp. 5, 36; Gal. 2, 6), would not show that he himself 
carried his pretensions so far; and the people are not likely to 
have conceded to him more than he claimed. — The variation ^ 
KoAoufienj ^(ytiA,!) is well supported (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.) : which is 
called great, i. e. is truly so, deserves the epithet De Wette 
thinks koXov^iAtj a gloss, added to weaken the idea : called great, 
but not so in reality. 

V. 11. iKovm )(p6v(^,for a long time. The dative stands for the 
ordinary accusative, as m 13, 20 ; John 2, 20 ; Eom. 16, 25. W. 
( 31. 9; S. ( 106.4. — toZs ;uty««us, k. t. A., they had been bewitched 
by his sorceries (lit. put beside themselves) ; not he had bewitched 
them (Vulg. Eng. V.). The perfect efeoroKo'ni, says Scholeiield 
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(Hints, etc. p. 40), does not admit a transitive sense. See also 
Biiid. Concord, s. v. It was necessary tliat men deluded to sucli 
an extent should be reclaimed by arguments addressed to the 
senses ; see vv. 6. 7. 17, 

V. 13. o St Si/iiuv, K. T. A., And Simon also himself believed, viz. 
the word preached, i. e. professed to be a disciple, and was bap- 
tized in that character. The verb describes him with reference 
to his supposed or apparent state, not his actual position. He 
may have been not wholly insincere at &st, but soon showed 
that he had no correct views of the gospel, that he was a stranger 
to its power; see on v. 18. — Swiyiets differs from cnj/i£?a, as ex- 
plained on 2, 23, — Editors hesitate between Svi-o/teis kiu. irijiifia 

/j^eydXa and <n)ii,aa koI SiTu/itis /wyaXaj. 

Verses 14-17. Peter and John are sent to Samaria. 

V. 14. There is no inadvertence here. The apostles had 
remained at Jerusalem (v. 1). — XaiiApna. may be the name of 
the city or the country ; see on v. 5. The application here would 
not control it there. Neander refers it to the country. In that 
case, as Philip had preached at one place only, we must regard 
the idea as generalized : hia success there was hailed as the 
pledge of success in all Sartiaria. — wpos avroi!s, unto them, in that 
city, or country; the antecedent imphed, aa in v. 5. 

V. 15. KaTOjSai-Tfs, having come doum. Tlieir imparting the 
Spirit was consequent on the journey liither (post hoc), but is 
not said to have been the object of it (propter hoc). That none 
but the apostles were empowered to bestow this gift, has been 
affirmed by some, and denied by others (see 1 Tim, 4, 14). If it 
was a prerogative of the apostles (who had no successors in the 
church), the inference would be that it ceased with the extinc- 
tion of that order. The Catholics and those who entertain 
Catholic views appeal to this scripture as showing the inferi- 
ority of the pastor to the bishop. — wpooyl&vTo, k. r. A. The Sa- 
maritans had received already the converting influences of the 
Spirit; and hence the object of the prayer was, that their faith 
might be confirmed by a miracnloua attestation ; see on 5, 32. — 
oTuis with the finite verb circumscribes the infinitive ; comp. 25, 
3 ; Matt, 8, 34 (De Wet.) ; better here as telic, since prayer may 
be viewed as a necessary condition of the gift ; comp, v. 24, 

V. 17. iTreri^ovv IS the imperfect of a repeated act. For the 
import of the symbol, see on 6, 6. — Koi iXiifi^avov, k. t. \., and 
they received the Holy Spim as the author of the endowments 
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conferred on tliem. Among these may have been tire gift of 
tongues (see 2. 4 ; 10, 46), and also that of prophesy, as well as 
the power of wiDrking miracles. Middleton's rule is, that the 
anaithons Trviviia denotes only some effect or actual operation of 
the Spirit, ■while to urcS/iui signifies the Divine Person in general, 
without reference to any particular instance or mode of operation. 
See Green's Gr. p. 229. The distinction affects no question of a 
doctrinal nature ; it may agree well enough with some passages, 
but is purely arbitrary in its application to others. The true prin- 
ciple is that stated on 1, 2. 

Verses 18-24. The Hypocrisy of Simon, audits Exposure. 

V. 18. Seoo-a/iETOs (which means to see leiih interest, or desire) 
has less external support than iZu)v. Meyer retains the former, 
on the principle that the more common word would displace the 
less common, instead of the reverse. The ambition or cupidity of 
Simon had slumbered for a time, but was now aroused at the 
sudden prospect of obtaining a power which would enable him to 
gratify his selfish desires, which would place at his command im- 
bounded wealth and influence. He had seen Philip perform mir- 
acles, but had seen no instance until now, in which that power had 
been transferred to others. The interval between this develop- 
ment of his true character and hja profession of the Christian faith, 
was probably not long. — irpo<rfjVfyKfv avroK yfi^fi-ifra, offered to them 
raoney. This act has originated our word simony, which Web- 
ster defines as " the crime of buying or selling ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, or the corrupt presentation of any one to an ecclesias- 
tical benefice for money or reward." It is fortunate for us, that 
our religious institutions Jn this country require us to obtain our 
knowledge of the term from a lexicon, 

V. 19. Kdjiot, to me also, that I may possess it like you ; not to 
me as well as to others, since no example of such transfer was 
known to him, — u idv, upon whomsoever, see on 2, 21. — e^oiio-uii' 
Tttvnjv refers to V. 18,(Awp(«i'er, authority, which he had seen them 
exercise ; not to the clause following. Hence Iva is not definitive, 
to tint, iJuU, but telle, in order that. 

V. 20. TO &pyipiov, K. T. K., May thy money with thee (== and 
thou) perish, lit. be/or destruction, consigned thereto. This is the 
language of strong emotion ; it expresses the intense abhorrence 
which the proposal excited in the mind of Peter. That it was 
not a deliberate wish, or an imprecation, is evident from v. 22, 
^vliere the apostle points out to Simon the way to escape the 
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danger annonneed to him. ovv aoi. some tnke to mean witli thee 
who art in the way to destruction, i, e. may thy money share the 
doom to wliich thou art devoted. But the clause contains only 
oiie verb, and it is violent to make it thus optative and declara- 
tive at the same time. — on rqv Siupeiv, k. t. A., because tliou didst 
think, deem it possible (aor., because tlie proposal made was the 
sin) to acquire (not passive, as in the Eng, V.) tiie gift of God 
with money, t^ ^loptAv stands opposed to Sia ypiipa.Tm' Kraa^m^ 
and hence means, that which God bestows gratuitously on those 
who are qualified to receive it; not that w^hieh it is his preroga- 
tive to give in distinction from men. 

V. 21. ovK liTTi .... kX^/jos, Thou hast no part nor lot. The 
first term is literal, the second figurative; they are conjoined in 
order to afiirm the excUisiou spoken of with more emphasis. — «w 
T^ kayw Tou'rrfi, in this word, doctrine, or gospel, which we preach 
(Olsh. Neaud.), or in this thing, viz. the gift of the Spirit (Bng. 
Mey. De Wet). The first sense accords better with the usage 
of the word, and is also stronger and more comprehensive ; for 
if the state of his heart was such as to exclude him from the or- 
dinary benefits of the gospel, much more must it render him unfit 
to recieve the higher communications of the Spirit, or to be hon- 
ored as the medium of conferring them on others. 

V. 22. pfravojjo-ov .... ravn)! occurs in sensu prmgnanti for re- 
pent, and turn from this thy wickedness ; comp. /wravoia diro vtupSiv 
lpy<av in Heb. 6, 1. W. i 66. 2. — For the received Stm after 
Se^jp-t, most manuscripts read Kupiov. — d apa .... KopSi'as <rtni, if 
perhaps tlie thougitt of thy heart shaU be forgiven thee. Some idea 
like and thus see if, appears to lie between the imperative, and 
the indicative future. See W. \ 41. p. 268, Some attribute the 
problematical form of the expression to an uncertainty, on the 
part of Peter, whether the man had sincerely repented or would 
repent of his sin. That view assigns the qualifying effect of 
(ipa to the first clause, instead of the second, where it stands. 
Others, more correctly, find the ground of it in the aggravated 
nature of the sin, or in the apostle's strong sense of its aggra- 
vated nature, leading him to doubt whether he ought to represent 
the pardon as certain, even if he repented. — \ hr'wavi., the thought, 
wicked purpose, a vox media. 

V. 23. tli yap, k. t. A., For I see that thou art in the gall of 
The gall of noxious reptiles was considered by the 
ts the source of theii venom ; and hence x°^''l' '^^^ an 
allusion to that fact, becomes an expressive metaphor to denote 
the malice or moral corruption of tlie wicked. Compaie this 
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with Job 90, 14; Eom. 3, 13. ^i?a ^iKpU, in Heb. 12, 15, is a 
different figure, xutpt'as describes a quality of x^M^! and is 
equivalent to an adjective, bitter gall {see on 7, 30) ; so that, 
transfeiTuig the idea from the figiire to the subject, the expres- 
sion imports the same as malignarU, aggravated depravity. — kiu 
oTj'vSe<r/toi' uSuttas, amd in the bond of iniquity, i. e. not only wicked 
in principle, but confirmed iji the habit of sin, bound to it as with 
a chain. — eis (lit. unto) belongs also to the second clause, and in 
both cases implies the idea of abandonment to the influence or 
condition spoken of. 

V. 24. Se^5i;re, «. t. A. We may infer from Luke's silence as 
to the subsequent history of Simon, that the rebuke of the apos- 
tle alarmed only his fears; that it produced no reformation in his 
character, or his coutse of life. Tliis conclusion would be still 
more certain, if it were true, as some maintain, that this Simon 
was the person whom Josephiis mentions under the same name 
as the wicked accomphce of the procurator Felix (Antt. 20. 7. 2). 
Meander held at one time that they were the same, but after- 
wards receded from that opinion. So common a name is no 
proof of their identity, and it is proof against it, that this Simon, 
according to Justin Martyr, belonged to Samaria, while the other 
is said to have been a native of Cyprus. 

Verses 25-35. Conversion of the EtJiM^ian. 

V. 25. o! /itV, viz. Peter and John; probably unattended by 
Philip. — (fivjyytXuraiTo (T. 'R.), preached, may state the result of 
their labors while they had been absent, or what took place on 
their retmn to Jerusalem. The latter view agrees best with the 
order of the narrative, and is required if we read vjri<rTpe<j>oy and 
tirjyyeXll^ovTo (Lchm. Mey, Tsch.), were preaching. This verb, ac- 
cording to a later Greoism (Lob. ad Phryn. p. 267), may take its 
object in the accusative, as well as the dative ; comp. v. *0 ; 14, 
15. 21; 16, 10; Luke 3, 18; GaL 1, 9. W. j 32, 1. 

V, 26. Se answers to ixa- in v. 25. — tXoXijo-e, x. r. A. Philip 
appears to have received this direction in Samaria (v. 13), and 
soon after the departure of the apostles. Zeiler conjectures 
(Theol. Jahrb. 1851) that he had come back to Jerusalem in the 
mean time ; but the terms of the communication are against that 
view. — avojrnjSi involves an idiom explained in the note on 9, 
18. — TToptvmi. For the tense, see on 3, 6. — Kara /t^a-rni-^piav, 
daien to tJte south, because in Samaria he was so far to the noith 
of Jerusalem. This expression points out, not the direction of 
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the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, but tliat in which Philip was to 
travel, in order to find the road. The collocation joins the words 
evidently to the verb, and not, as some have represented, to tlie 
clause which follows. •— Gaza was abont sixty miles southwest 
from Jerusalem. — avnj i<7r\v iprjftoi, This is desert. Some refer the 
pronoun to Fd^ay, and, as that city was demolished a short time 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, they suppose that Luke by 
lpT)li/K would describe its condition in consequence of that event. 
This is the opinion of Hug, Scholz, Meyer (formerly), Leke- 
buaoh, and others. But unless Luke wrote the Acts later than 
A. D. 64 or 65,^ this explanation cannot be correct ; for Gaza was 
not destroyed by the Koraans till after the commencement of the 
Jewish war which resulted in the overthrow of Jerusalem. Most 
of the critics who contend for a later origin of the book derive 
their chief argument for it from this assumed meaning of ()mj^s. 
But further, even supposing Luke to have written just after the 
destruction of Gaza, it appears improbable that the novelty 
merely of the event would lead him to mention a circumstance 
so entirely diaconneeted with his history. Othera refer avrij to 
oSoV, but differ on the question whether we are to ascribe the 
words to Luke or the angel. According to Bengel, Olshausen, 
Winer (Realw. I p. 395), De Wette, and others, they form a par- 
enthetic remark by Luke, who would give the reader an idea of 
the region which was the scene of so memorable an occurrence, 
I prefer this opinion to any other. According to some, the words 
belong to tlie communication of the angel, and were intended to 
point out to the evangelist the particular road on which he would 
find the eunuch. In that case it seems to me that the relative 
pronoun would have introduced them more naturally than avnj 
(yet see W. i 22. 4) ; and besides, if it were so that any one 
road to Gaza was known as " desert " beyond others, Luke may 
have inserted the epithet for the readeis information, as well as 
the angel for the sake of Philip. " There were seventl ways," 
says Dr. Eobinson, " leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. The most 
frequented at the present day, although the longest, is the way 
by Ramleh. Anciently there appear to have been two more di- 
rect roads; one down the great Wady es-Surarhy Beth-Shemesh, 
and then passing near Tell es- Safieh ; tire other through Wady 
el-Musurr to Betogabra or Eleutheropolis, and thence to Gaza 
through a more southern tract." Bibl, Res. II. p. 640 ; or p. 514 
(ed. 1856). Another route still proceeded by the way of Bethle- 
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hem and Betliznr to Hebron, and then turned across the plairi to 
Gaza. It passed through the southern part of Judea, and hence 
through a region actually called "the desert" in Luke 1, 80. 
This description would apply no doubt to some part of any one 
of the roads in question. The Hebrews termed any tract "a 
desert" which was thinly inhabited or unfitted for tillage. See 
more on v. 36. Lange ' spiritualizes the expression : Ods is des- 
. en (morally) ; the angel's reason why the evangehst should seek 
to enlighten also this benighted region. 

V. 27. AUto^, an Etlfwpian, may refer to the country where 
he resided (comp. 2, 9), or to his extraction. Hence some sup- 
pose thdt the eunuch was a Jew, who lived in Etliiopia, but most 
that he was a heathen convert to Judaism. Observe the mean- 
ing of AiAioTtiav in the next clause. It waa customary for prose- 
lytes, as well as foreign Jews, to repair to Jerusalem for worship ; 
comp. 20, 2 ; John 12, 20. — fiivov^oi, a eunuch in the proper im- 
port of the word ; not a minister of state, courtier, to the exclusion 
of that import, because it would then render Sucuimp superfluous. 
The latter term, a stMte officer, is a noun both in form and usage 
(De Wet Kob.), and is not to be translated as an adjective with 
tiivovxaii (Kuin. Mey.). — Kiw^axip -nji ^euriAuroTjs AWt'oiroif, Gandace, 
iJie queen of tlie Ethiopm'ns. Ethiopia was the name of the por- 
tion of Africa known to the ancients south of Egypt, of which 
Meroe, a fertile island formed by two branches of the Nile, con- 
stituted an important part. Win. Eealw. II. p. 439. " It is evi- 
dent both from Strabo and Dio that there was a queen named 
Candace in Etliiopia, who fought against the Iloraans about 
the tiventy -second or twenty-third year of the reigu of Augus- 
tus Csesar. (Dio calls her queen of the AWiojtes inrip Aiyvnrou 
oottnWes.) It is clear also from Pliny, who flourished in the 
reign of the Emperor Vespasian, that there was a queen of 
Ethiopia named Candace in his time ; and he adds, that this 
had been the name of their queens now for many years. It is 
beyond all doubt, therefore, that there was a queen of Ethiopia 
of this name at the time when Phihp is said to. have converted 
the eunuch. Eusebius tells us that this country continued to be 
governed by women even to his time." See Biscoe, p. 47. Can- 
dace was the name, not of an individual, but of a dynasty, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt, or Ctesar among the Komans. — (m r^? yatis. 
over (as in 12, 20) the treasure. — TrpoirK<jvri<Ti3iv, in order to worship 
proves, not that he was a Jew, but tliat he was not a heathen. 

' Das cpostolische Zeitalter, zweiter Band, p. 109. 
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V, 28. &ve-/ivmirK(, was reading, aloud as we see from v. 30, and 
probably the Greek text, not the Hebrew, since the Septuagint 
was used mostly out of I^estine. It is still a custom among the 
Orientals, when reading privately, to read audibly, although they 
may have no particular intention of being heard by others.' It 
was common for the Jews to be. occupied in this way, especially 
when they were travelling (SchBttg. Hot. Heb. II. p. 443). — It 
is not improbable that the eimuch had heard, at Jerusalem, of the 
death of Jesus, and of the wonderful events connected with it, 
of his claim to be the Messiah, and the existence of a numerous 
party who acknowledged him in that character. Hence he may 
have been examming the prophecies at the time that Philip ap- 
proached him, with reference to the question how far they had 
been accomplished in the history of the person concerning whom 
such reports had reached him. The extraordinary means which 
God employed to bring the jEthiopian to a knowledge of the gos- 
pel, and the readiness with which he embraced it, authorize the 
belief, that in this way, or some other, his mind had been spe- 
citdly prepared for the reception of the truth. 

Y. 29. KoXA^^Tjri TiJ apiian Toifr^, attack thyself to this chariot, 
keep near it, follow it He heard the eimuch read for a time 
unobserved before he addressed liim. 

V. 30. Spiye, K. T. A., Dost thou understand then what thou 
readest ? ye serves to render the question more deiinite. The 
answer after 3pa is more commonly negative ; comp. Luke 18, 8. 
Klotz ad Devai. IL p. 180 sq. ; W. { 57. 2. This is given as the 
rule for prose. —yivwa-irtis d dya-yivcio-K«K is a paronomasia (comp. 
2 Cor. 3, 2) and is too striking to be accidental. PhUip spoke no 
doubt in Greek, and' would arouse the mind through the ear, 

V. 31. wSk yap, K. T. X., For how cmM I ? The form of 

the reply attaches itself to the implied negative which precedes. 
— oSjJ770Tj, shmdd guide, instruct, similar to John 16, 13. 

V. 32. 17 Se TTtfiiaxh, «■ t- A-. -Wow the contents (comp. 1 Pet. 2, 6) 
of the passage (De Wet. Mey.) ; not of the Scripture in general, 
section, because ypa^i, being limited hy the relative clause, 
must denote the particular place which he was reading; comp. 
V. 35; Luke 4, 21. — ^v ownj, was this, viz. Is. 53, 7. 8, quoted 
almost verbatim from the Septuagint. — ijx^' """ ^^'^' ^^- "3"1 "'??■ 
the servant of Jehovah, or the Messiah. — kcuuh d/uw, k. r. X., and 
as a lamp, etc. This comparison represents the uneomplaia- 
ing submission with which the Saviour yielded himself to 

' See Jowett's Eoscarclies in Syria, p. 4'13, 
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the power of his enemies. The death of Clirist was so dis- 
tinctly foretold in this passage, that Bolingbroke was forced to 
assert that Jesus brought on his own crucifixion, by a series of 
preconcerted measiures, merely to give the disciples who came 
after him the triumph of an appeal to the old prophecies,' 

V. 33. iv ry TOTTtmMrei, k. t. A., admits moat readily of this 
sense : In his fmmilicaim, i. e. in the contempt, violence, outrage, 
which he suffered, his judgment was taken away, viz. the judg- 
ment due to him; he had the rights of justice and humanity 
withheld from him. The Hebrew is njsb BBra?ia!i lasa, wliich 
yields essentially the same meaning ; Through violence and pun- 
ishment he teas taken away, i. e. from life (De Wet.).— tV Si yevibv, 
K. T. X., and his generation who $haU fully declare? i. e. set forth 
the wickedness of his contemporaries in their treatment of him 
(Mey. De Wet. Kob.). The Hebrew sustains fully that trans- 
lation. It is possible, also, to render the Greek and the origmal 
thus : Who shall declare Us posterity, the number of his spiritual 
descendants or followers ? The prophet in this case points, by 
an incidental remark, from the humiliation of Christ to his subse- 
quent triumph, or glorification. Hengstenberg prefers tite last 
meaning." — on ... . a&rov conforms to the first sense of the clause 
which precedes, better tlian to the second. 

V. 34. 6.TroKpiSik, addressing (see 3. 12), or answering in fur- 
ther reply to the question in v. 30 (Mey.). The passage ftora 
Isaiah is cited for the information of the reader, and this verse 
follows historically after v. 31. — irepl iavrov, k. r. A. The perplex- 
ity of the eunuch in regard to the application of the prophecy 
indicates that he was a foreigner, rather than a Jew. The great 
body of the Jewish nation understood this portion of Isaiah to 
be descriptive of the character and sufferings of the Messiah." 
" The later Jews," says (Sesenias, '■ no doubt,, relinquished this 
interpretation, in consequence of their controversy with the Chris- 
tians." 

V. 35. QTOi^xs TO (TTo/ui auToS is an imperfect Hebraism, i, e. 
was not peculiar to the Hebrew or Hellenistic writers, but most 
common in them. See W. (, S. It arises from the Oriental fond- 
ness for the minute in description, the circumstantial. Tiie ex- 

' Chalmers, Eridencos of ChriBtiaiiity, Chapter VI, 

^ Tor a fuller view of the original passase, the reader is referred to Hengslen- 
berg'e Christologj, Vol. I, p. 518 sq.; and to Professor Alexander's Comraeiitiuy 

' See the proofs in Hsiigstenbctg's Chrisfology, Vol. I. p, 484 eq,, and Schott- 
gen's Horse Hebraic*, Vol, II, f.6^^ sq. 
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pressiuii occurs properly before important, weighty remarks ; 
comp. 10, 34; Job 3, 1; 32, 20. — Koi dp^atitvo^ airo rqi ypo^qs 
raiinp is elliptical for and beginning from, this passage, aiid pro- 
ceeding tlienoe to others. W. S 66, 1. c. 

Verses 36-40. The Baptism of the Eunuch. 
V. 35. Kara, -njv 68ov, along {5, 15) the way. — lirl ri uSup, iinto a 
certain water; not some, as the genitive would follow that parti- 
tive sense. C. k 362. yS. — ti kuA-vu, k. t. X., What hinders (what 
objection is there) iJtat I should be baptized'? This is the modest 
expression of a desire on the part of the eunueli to declare his 
faith in that manner, provided the evangelist was willing to ad- 
minister the ordinance to him; comp. 10, 47. As De "Wette 
remarks, the question presupposes that Philip, among other things, 
had inatrncted him in regard to the nature and necessity of bap- 
tism. As the road on which the eunuch jonmeyed is unknown 
(see on v. 26), it cannot be ascertained where he was baptized. 
It may interest the reader to state some of the conjectures. Eu- 
sebins and Jerome concur in saying that it took place at Bethzur 
(Josh. 15, 58 ; Neh. 3, 16), near Hebron, about twenty miles south 
of Jerusalem. The site has been identified, bearing still the an- 
cient name. The water there at present issues from a perennial 
source, a part of which runs to waste in the neighboring fields, 
and a part is collected into a drinking trough on one side of the 
road, and into two small tanks on the other side. It was formerly 
objected that no chariot could have passed here on account of 
the broken natnre of the ground ; but travellers have now dis- 
covered the traces of a paved road and the marks of wheels on 
the stones. See Edtter's Erdkunde.XVI. 1. p. 266, and Wilson's 
Lands of the Bible I. p. 381. The writer found himself able 
to ni^e at a rapid pace nearly all the way between Bethlehem 
and Hehron. The veneration of early times reared a chapel on 
the spot, the niins of which are still to be seen. Von Kaumer' 
defends the genuineness of this primitive tradition. In the age 
of the crusaders, the baptism was transferred to Ain Haniyeh, 
about five mites south-west of Jerusalem. A fountain here on 
the hill-side, which irrigates freely the adjacent valley, is known 
among the Latins as St. Philip's Fountain. One of the ajicient 
roads to Gaza passed here, but appears to have been less trav- 
elled than the others. Dr. Eobinson thinks that the parties must 
have been nearer to Gaza at the time of the baptism, and would 

' Palastina, von Karl von RiiunjGr (1850), )J, 411 sq. 
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refer the transaction to a "Wady in the plain near Teh el-Hasy. 
Bibl. Res. IL p. 641 ; or p. 514 (1856). 

V. 37. This verse is wanting in the best autliorilies. The 
most rehable manuscripts and versions testify against it The 
few copies Uiat contain the words read them varionsly. Meyer 
suggests that they may have been taken from some baptismal 
liturgy, and were added here that it might not appear as if tJie 
eruinch was baptized without evidence of his faith. Most of the 
recent editors expunge the verse. In regard to the passage, see 
Green's Developed Criticism, p. 97, and Tregelles on the Text 
of the N. T., p. 269. Yet the interpolation, if it be sucli, is as 
old certainly as the time of Irenteus; and Augustine in the fourth 
century, though he objected to a certain misuse of the text, did 
not pronounce it spurious. See Humphry's note here. Those 
who contend for the words remind us that the oldest manuscripts 
represent a later age, than that of these fathers. Bornemanu puts 
them in brackets as entitled still to some weight. — tov uiov rou 
Seov is the predicate after tTvai. 

V. 38. KoX iKtXeaTt, k. t. X., And he ordered (viz. the charioteer) 
that the carriage should stop, lit stand; an instructive use of the 
word for 9, 7. The eunuch's equipage corresponded with his 
rank. — teal Kari^Tav, k. t. X, and both went down into the toatcr ; 
not here unto it (which «« may also mean) for it stands opposed 
to oc Tov uSaros, in the next verse ; besides they would have occa- 
sion to enter the stream, or pool, in order to be baptized into it; 
comp. i^dTTTurSti (U rhv lapSaviiv, was baptized into the Jordan, in 
Mark 1, 9. See Rob. Lex. p. 118. The preposition in Kariji'^av 
may refer to the descent from the higher ground to the water, or 
to the entrance into the water ; but not to the descent from the 
chariot, for this verb corresponds to ovf/iijo-av in v. 39, ikey went up, 
whereas the eunuch only returned to the carriage. 

V. 39. Ik tov iSaros, out of the water; where some render /aimm, 
which confounds €« with dira, — Tn/tvfia, k. t. A,, the Sjnrit of the 
Lord seized (hurried away) FhiMp. The expression asserts that 
he left the eunuch suddenly, under the impulse of an urgent 
monition from above, but not that the mode of his departure was 
miraculous in any other respect. This last certainly is not a 
necessary conclusion. — inoptitro, «. t. k., for he loent his way, re- 
turned to his country, rejoicing. x<^">v belongs logically to a 
separate clause, but is put here for the sake of bievity — Tradi- 
tion says that the eunuch's name was Indich, and that it was he 
who first preached the gospel in Etluopia. It is> certain that 
Christianity existed there at an early pciiod but t^, uitioduction, 
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says Neander, camiot be tiaced to aiiy connection with his la- 

V. 40, tvpiSTj, K. T. A., not was = ^v (Kuin.), but was found at 
(lit. iitUo, from the idea of the journey thither) Azotus, i. e. was 
next heard of there, after the transaction in the desert This 
place was the ancient Ashdod, a city of the Philistines, near the 
sea-coast. The ruins consist of a mound covered with broken 
pottery, and of a few pieces of marble (see Amos 1, 8). A little 
village not far ofl^ called Esdud, perpetuates the ancient name. — 
mJAew does not depend on the participle, but on the verb, as in v. 
25. Among the towns through which he passed between Azotus 
and Csesarea must have been Lydda and Joppa. C^sarea was 
Philip's home. Here we find him again, after the lapse of more 
than twenty years, when the Saul who was now "breatliing 
menace and murder against the disciples " was entertained by 
him as a Christian guest ; see 21, 8. — Luke's narrative brings us 
frequently to C/ssarea. It was about sixty miles northwest from 
Jerusalem, on the Med'terranein ""outh of C'wmel It was the 
ancient Srpdruivn^ jrupyos 'which Herod the Gteat had rebuilt and 
named CsBsarea m honor ot Augustus It wus no^ the lesi 
dence of the Roman procuratois Its inhabitant's were mostly 
heathen; the Jewish population was small For an a count of 
this city in its sjlcndoi and m it? present ^tate of di. foKtion see 
Ho^vsou's Lite and Epistles of tot. Paul, Vol. II. p. 344 sq. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Vehses 1-9. Ckrkt appears to Saul on the way to Damascus. 

V. 1. Se, hut, turns the attention again to Saul. — crt connects 
this verse witJi 8, 3. — ifnrviiay .... ^ovov, breatliing menace and 
m-unkr; in 26, 11, iniiaiv4ii.fvos. The figure is founded apparently 
on the fact, that a pereoii under the excitement of strong emotion 
breathes harder and quicker, pants, struggles to give vent to the 
passion of which he is fuU (Wetst. Kyp. Kuin. Olsh.). ■m^ic ru/os, 
to breathe of something, to be redolent, is a different expression. 
The genitive in tliis construction denotes properly that from or 
out of wliich one breathes, as the cause, source ; the accusative, 
that which one breathes, as the substance, element. See W. ^ 
30. 9. c; Mt. ^ 376. Meyer translates cjmvitnv, inhaling ; bu' tvia 
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this compound was generally lost; see Tromm's Concord, s. v, 

Tu a/)j(i*p«. If Saul was converted in A. D. 36, the kigh-priest 
was Jonathan, the successor of Caiaphas (deposed in A. D. 35) 
and a son of Ananus, or Annas; but if he was converted in 
A D. 37 or 38, the high-priest was Theophilus, another son of 
Annas, 

V. 2. ftnoToAds, kUers, which were not merely commendatory, 
but armed him with full power to execute his object; see v. 14; 
26, 12. For the apostle's age at this time, see on 7, 58. The Jews 
in every country recognized the Sanhedrim as their highest ec- 
clesiastical tribunal. In 26, 10 {comp. v. 14 below), Paul says 
that he received his authority from the dpxi^fK, and in 22, 5, from 
the vpto^vripKiv, which are merely different modes of designating 
the Sanhedrim; see on 4,5. He says here that he had his 
commission from the high-priest ; which harmonizes entirely with 
the other passages, since the high-priest represented the Sanhe- 
drim in this act. On receiving Saul's application, he may have 
convened that body, and have been formally instructed to issue 
the letters. The proposal was sufficiently important to engage 
the attention of the entue council, — tK Aa/iaa-Kiv states the local 
destination of the letters. This ancient capital of Syria was stiU 
an important city, and had a large Jewish population. It lay 
northeast of Jerusalem, distant about one htmdred and forty 
miles, malting for those times a rapid journey of five or six days. 
The route of Saul on this expedition can only be conjectureil. 
If the Roman roads in Syna had been opened as early as this, 
he went probably for the sake of despatch by the way of Bethel 
or Gophna to NeapoUs, crossed the Jordan near Scythopolis, the 
ancient Bethshean (now Beisan),and proceeded thence to Gadara, 
a Roman city, and so through the modern Hauran to Damascus. 
By another track which coincided in part with the preceding, he 
passed along the base of Tabor, crossed the Jordan a few miles 
above the Sea of Tiberias (where Jacob's bridge now is), and then 
either ascended to Cffisarea Philippi, at the foot of Hermon, or 
turned more abruptly to the right, and traversed the desert as 
before on the east of Antilebanon. For the details, see How- 
son's Work, Vol, I p. 102 sq. — irpos tos <rtirayioya<, unto t/ie syna- 
gogues, i. e. the ofiioers of them, who were the Sipxiawiiyuiyos 
(Luke 8,49), and the Trpurj^vrfpoi associated with him (Luke 7, 3). 
The former term was sometimes ap]>lied to them both ; see 13, 
15; Mark 5, 22. These rulers formed a college, whose province 
it was, among other duties, to punish those who deserted the 
Jewish faith, De Wet. Heb. Archseol. f 244. Hence it belonged 
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to tliem to diseipline those who joined the Christian party ; or, as 
it was proposed in this instance, to carry them to Jernsalem, it 
was their duty to aid Saul in his efforts to apprehend the delin- 
quents. — r^ oSov, i. e. kut iiox^v, of tlie (well-known Christian) 
way in regard to faith, manner of life, etc.; comp. 19, 9. 23; 22, 
4 ; 24, 14, 22. See the idea expressed more fully in 16, 17 ; 18, 
26. W. i 18. 1. fiSoB depends on oi/ras under the rule of appur- 
tenance, property. K. 4 273. 2 ; C. 4 387. 

V. 3. ev Se rio ffopeu'ar^oi, k. t. X., iVoio tchile he journeyed, it 
came topass {Hebraistic) that fte, etc, — Aapxir™ depends on the 
verb (K. i 384. 3, 2) ; not the dative of the place whither. — ireptij- 
oTpaij/ev avTov t^ois, a Ught gleamed around him. The prepositiou 
in the verb governs avrov- In 22, 6, it is repeated, according to 
the rule stated on 3, 2. In 22, 6, Paul says that the light wliich 
he saw was a poiaerftd light, and in 26, 13, that it exceeded the 
splendor of the sun at noonday. That Luke's statement is the 
more general one, while the intenser expressions occur in Paul's 
recital, is what we should expect from the truth of the his- 
tory. 

V. 4. irtiTbiy (ivX tV yv"' having faUen to the earth, probably from 
the animal wliich he rode; see 22, 7. — ^Kouirf, k. t. A. See also 
23, 7 ; 26, 14. The necessary inference is, that Saul heard audi- 
ble words, and not merely that an impression was made upon 
him as if he heard them. It was a part of the miracle that those 
who accompanied him heard the voice of the speaker, but failed 
to distmguish the words uttered. The communication was in- 
tended for Saul, and was understood, therefore, by him only. 

V. 5, Tis el, Kupw; Who art thou, Lord? He did not know yet 
that it was Clnist who addressed him. Hence K-Cpu has tlte sig- 
nificance which belongs to it as recognizing the fact, that an 
angel, or perhaps God himself, was now speaking to him from 
heaven. To suppose it used by anticipation, i. e. as denoting liim 
who proved to be Christ, makes it Luke's word, and is unnatural. 
Yet Saul's uncertainty could have been tut momentary: "con- 
scientia ipsa facile diceret, Jesmn esse" (Bng,). — The remainder 
of the verse, as it stands in the common text, viz. o-KXijpoi' .... 
XoKTiXeiv, has been transferred to this place from 26, 14. See 
Green's Developed Criticism, p. 98. 

V. 6. Most of the manuscripts begin this verse with dXXii. 
The sentence Tpifuov .... woi^aai (which the English translation 
has copied) is wanting in the best authorities. It rests cliiefiy 
upon some of the early versions. The words koI o ku/mos irpos 
aurovhave been derived ftom 22, 10. — aXko. occurs often before 
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a command abruptly given ; comp. 10, 20 ; 26, 16. W. f 53. 7 ; 
K. 4 322 ; E~ 12, — nai AnAi/^^trai, k. t. A. It would appear from 
the speech before Agrippa (see 26, 16-18), that Christ may have 
made to Saul, at this time, a fuller commimication than Luke 
has reported in this place. The verb here {it shall he told thee, 
etc.) does not exclude that supposition ; for it may import that, 
on his arrival in the cdty, he should be confirmed in what he had 
now heard, or instructed further, in regard to his future labors. 
But some prefer to consider Paul's narrative before Agrippa as 
the abridged account. The message which Ananias delivered to 
Savil (intimated here in v. 15, but recorded more fitlly in 22, 
14-16) w ai a message from Christ ; and as the apostle makes no 
mention of Ananias in 26, 16 sq., it is very possible that he has 
there, for the sake of brevity, passed over the intermediate 
agency, and referred the words> directly to Christ, which Christ 
communicated to him through Ananias. This would be merely 
applying the common maxim. Quod quis per oliwm facit, id ipse 
fedsse jtutatur. — ri ire Sti iroulv, what thou must do, is the answer 
probably to Saul's question n' n-oi^di, wAa(sAafl 7 6?o, recorded in 
22, 9. Set refers not to duty, but the divine purpose, destination ; 
see 22, 10. 

V. 7. duTrjKfwav (iT(w, were standing (see on 1, 10) speechless, 
having stopped instantly, overcome by amazement and terror; 
comp. ffk<iiQ^oi iyh^vTo in 22, 9. The adjective is more correctly 
written ti'soi. W. f 5. 1. This verb often means to stand, not as 
opposed to other attitudes, but to be fixed, stationary, as opposed 
to the idea of motion; comp. 8, 38 ; Luke 5, 2. See the Class. 
Lexx. 8. V. In this sense the passage is entirely consistent with 
26, 14, where it is said that when they heard the voice they aU 
fell to the griM-nd. Plainly it was not Luke's object to say that 
they stood erect in distinction from knoeUng, lying prostrate, and 
the like ; but that, overpowered by what they saw and heard, 
they were fixed to the spot; they were unable for a time to 
speak or move. The conciliation which some adopt (Bng. Knin. 
Bmg.) is that they fell to the ground at tirst, but afterwards rose 
up and stood. It is unnecessary to urge this view ; but Zeller's 
objection to it that eW^mKrai' as pluperfect excludes a previous 
falhng is ungrammatical. — dKoiioiTes fihi t^s ^lut^, hearing indeed 
the voice. The genitive after this verb points out the source or 
cause of the hearing ; the accusative (see v, 4), that which one 
hears. See the note on v. 1. In 22, 9, Paul says, in reference 
to the same occurrence, ttjv oe ^luv^ ouk TjKovmxv tot) A/xXoCvtos iioi, 
which we may render, hut they understood not the voice of him, 
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speaJcing to me. In adding toC XoXovvto^, viko spake, the writer 
shows that he had in mind the sense of ijum^v, ajid not the mere 
sound, oKouio, like the corresponding woid in other languages, 
means not only to hear, but to hear so as to understand. Of the 
latter usage, the New Testament furnishes other clear examples. 
1 Cor, 14, 3 . " For he that speaketh in an unknown tongue, 
speaketh not unto men, but nnto God ; for no man understands 
him," — oSSii! yap aKova; comp, v. 16, where oKouet passes into 
oI3e. Mark 4, 33 : " And with many such parables spake he the 
word Muto them, as they were able to understand it," — «a5cu5 
^vvavTo oKovav. Some reckon here John 6, 60; Gal. 4, 21, and 
other passages. For instances of this sense in the classics, see 
Eob. Lex. s. v. The same nsage exists in the Hebrew. One of 
the definitions of S^Q^ (see Gesen, Lex. s. v.) is to understand. 
In Gen. 42, 23, it is said that Joseph's brethren "knew not that 
he heard them" (i. e. understood, in theE. V.); "for he spoke 
unto them by an interpreter." See also Gen. 11, 7. The English 
language has the same idiora. We say that a person is not 
heard, or tliat we do not hear him, when, though we hear his 
voice, he speaks so low or indisttnctly that we do not understand 
him The intelhgencp of the writer of tlie Acts forbids the idea of 
apalpable contradiction in the two passages. Since in 22, 9 we have 
^nm^v, and here in v. 7 •jxavrj^, some would attribute to the genitive 
a partitive sense, i. e. somethmg of the voice, or indistinctly. But 
the difference does not hold ; for in 32, 7, Paul says of himself 
^Ktnxra t^uit^s, where he cannot mean that he had only a confused 
perception of what was said to him. Some prefer to vary the 
sense of >JHovrj, viz. noise or sound in this place, but voice in 22, 9. 
But allowing the word to admit of that distinction (see on 2, 6), 
it is much less common than the proposed variation in olkom), and 
much less probable here, since the use of the verb would be 
varied ia passages so remote from each other, whereas •jmv'i 
would have different senses in almost successive verses, — ix-qhiva 
Ze Sewpavn-e^, hut seeing no one Tvho could have uttered the voice. 
This appears to be denied of Saul's companions, in opposition to 
what was true of him, viz, that simultaneously with the light he 
had seen a pereonal manifestation of Christ ; comp. v. 17 ; 22, 18. 
That he saw the speaker as weD as heard him, we may infer 
from the language of Barnabas in v, 17, and that of Ananias in 
V. 17 and 22, 14, To the fact of his having a view of the glori- 
fied Saviour at this time, Paul alludes probably in 1 Cor, 9, 1, 
where he mentions his having seen the Lord as an evidence of 
his equality with the other apostles. See the note on 1, 3. Ne- 
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aiider, De Wette, Meyer, Osiandcr, Thiersch, and others, find such 
an atlusion in that passage. 

V. 8. dveiuy/teiTuv .... avrov, and when his eyes were opened, i. e. 
his eyelids, which he had spontaneously closed when struck with 
the gleaming light. This expression refers usually to the recov- 
ery of one's eyesight, as iu Matt. 9,30; John 9, 10. 20. etc. — ouSeva 
^X«r£, saio no one, i. e. of his companions, because he Tvas now 
blind ; or, which is a better reading, oiSiv, sato nothing, and hence 
being unable to see at all, must be led by the hand; not no one 
from whom the voice came (Bng.), since we mnst have here 
an explanation of the next clause. 

V. 9. iiT) ^Xhriuv (subjective negative), not seeing as opposed 
to a possible idea of the reader that Saul might have regained 
his sight ere this; whereas oS (objective) in the next clause 
slates the historical fact. W. i 65. 5. Meyer, in his last edition, 
recalls his remark that the negatives are interchanged here. 

Verses 10-18. Ananias m sent lo Saul, and baptizes Mm. 

V. 10. That Ananias was one of the seventy disciples is an 
unsupported conjecture of some of the older writers. — 6 Kvpio^, 
i. e. Christ, see v. 17.— iSou ey<a:=-^xn. This answer implies 
that the person hears, and waits to listen further; comp. Gen. 22, 
I. 7; 27, 1; 1 Sam. 3, 8, etc. 

V. II. For dvaiTTai, see on v. 18. — pvitrjv, street, or more strict- 
ly allei/, lane (comp. Luke 14, 21) ;^(rrevcinros in the later Greek. 
See Lob. ad Phryn. p. 40, and E, and P. Lex. s. v, — i^v KoXtwfie- 
np tt$eiav, which is called straight. 'The principal street in Da- 
mascus at present nms through the city from east to west, and is 
remarkably straight in some parts, as well as narrow. The Ori- 
ental Christians say that tliis is the street in which Saul lodged. 
The traces of a triple colonade are reported to be found in the 
adjacent houses on both sides of the street, and if so they show 
that the present street, though not so wide, follows at least the 
line of an ancient street of the city. But even in that ease it 
may be questioned whether piii-q would be applied to a thorough- 
fare adorned with works of so much splendor. — Tnpo-ea, a native 
of Tarsus (22, 3), see on v. 30. — yap ■n-puavv)(tTai,Jbr he prays. The 
act is then taking place, and is mentioned as a reason why Ana- 
nias might be sure of a favorable reception. He is informed of 
the vision also because that served m like manner to prepare the 
way for his visit. 

V. 12. Kot e78ei', K. T. \., and saw a man, (made known to him 
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in the viaion as) Ananias by name; a breviloquence like that m 
15, 9. — iirhSfyra. a&Tu x^^P°^ placing hand upon him, as a sign of 
the benefit which he was to be the meditim of communicating ; 
comp. on 6, 6. The expression is indefinite, like Uiat in 12, 1. 
Lachmann thinks the authority sufficient to read tqs x"P"5, as in 
V, 17, — ava^Kffi], might look up, open his eyes and see. This 
sense is not common out of the New Testament It is found 
(a case not usually cited) at the close of Plut. de sera Num. vin- 
dicta. 

V. 13. The reply of Ananias shows how fearful a notoriety 
as a persecutor Saul had acquired. Compare 26, 10. — oaa. kuko, 
how great evils. — tois ayioK trov, unto thy saints, i. e. those conse- 
crated to him, and so his. This term, as applied in the New 
Testament, refers to the normal or prescribed standard of Chris- 
tian character, rather than the actual one. Sec I Cor, 1, 2, as 
compared with 1 Cor. 3, 2 ; 11, 21, etc. It belongs to all who 
profess to be disciples, and does not distinguish one class of them 
a.s superior In others in point of excellence, 

V, 14. ix^t i^mio-iav. Anania.s may have received letters from 
the Christians at Jerusalem ; or those who came with Saul may 
have divulged the object of the journey since their arrival, — 
rois hnKaXoviLtrnvi to ovo/iA (tov, those who call upon, invoke in 
prayer, tky name ; comp. 2, 21 ; 7, 59 ; 1 Cor. 1, 2. This partici- 
ple is middle, not passive. The Greek for those on whom, thy name 
is called 'woiWd be like that in 15, 17. The expression here is the 
one which the Seventy commonly use to tianslate no3 kjjj, a 
well known formula in the Old Testament signifying to worship. 
Gesenius (Lex. p. 938) says with reference to this phrase : To 
caU on ilie name of God is to invoke his name, i. e. to praise, cel- 
ebrate, worship God. Of course, we are to attach tlie same 
meaning to the words in the New Testament. Hence this lan- 
guage, which states a fact so characteristic of the first Christians 
that it fixed upon them the name of callers upon Christ, shows that 
they were accustomed to ofier to him divine honor. See on 7, 59. 
V. 15. (TKcCos enXoytji, a vessel (2 Cor. 4, 7), instrument, o/c/ioice, 
i. e. a chosen instrument. For this use of the genitive, see on 7, 
30. The similar examples in Greek belong rather to poetry. It 
is a common idiom in Hebrew. Gesen. Heb. Gr. { 104. — /Bair- 
Toxrai, to hear, continues the metaphor in o-KtCos (Alf.). — ^acnkeiov, 
kings, rulers of the highest class ; comp. 17, 7 ; John 19, 15. Paul 
stood as a witness for Christ before the governors of Cyprus, 
Achaia, and Judea, and before Herod Agrippa and probably Nero. 
— vlwv 'l<7pa-^K. The progress of the narrative wilt show how 
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faithfully he executed this part of his mission. Though he was 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, he never ceased to preach to 
Iiis countrymen. 

V, 16. tyui yap, «■ r. X., F<n- IimS show him by experience, will 
cause him to learn in the course of his life (Bng. Mey.). Ac- 
cording to De Wette, it means that God would teach him by 
revelation ; but this verb is not employed to denote the commu- 
nication of knowledge in that manner. The statement here con- 
firms the declaration that Saul would accomplish so much for the 
cause of Christ ; for (yap) he was to sufTer much, and his labors 
woiild be efficient in proportion to his sufferings. 

V. 17. (tiK, K. T. X. The address of Ananias to Saul is reported 
more fully in 23, 14 sq. He salutes him as brot/ier {oStXifii), not 
as of the same stock nationaUy (2, 29 ; 21, 1 ; 28, 17), but as 
having now "obtained like precioirs faith" with himself He 
could apply that title to Saul with confidence after liaving received 
such information in regard to the state of his mind, and the sphere 

oflabor to which Christ had called him. — 'Ij^itoGs ^px"^- Luke's 

account of the communication to Ananias passes over this part of 
it. y, in this clause, in which, omits the preposition because the 
antecedent has it (a species of attraction) ; comp. S xpoo-ks'kXjj/uu 
in 13, 2. Mat i 595. 4. c. — koI jtXi/it^, k. t. X., and mayesC he filled 
witit tlie Holy Spirit, i. e. receive abundantly the extraordinary 
gifts and qualifications which he would need as an apostle (comp. 
Gal. 2, 7 sq.). See the note on 1, 8. 

V. 18. oTriirtuov .... (uo-el XexiScs, there fell off from his eyes as 
if scales. This means that he experienced a sensation as if such 
had been the fact. uimi. shows that it was so in appearance, not 
in reality ; comp, 2, 3 ; 6, 15, etc. The nature of the injnry which 
his eyes had suffered we cannot determine ; but it is certain that 
the recovery from the injury was instantaneous and complete. 
We may suppose that Luke had often heard Paul relate how he 
felt at that moment. — 6.vojjt6.% having risen up, and (if need be) 
gone forth to the place of baptism; comp. Luke 4, 38 (see fiob, 
Lex. s. v. IL 1. a) ; or simply, having made himself' ready, i. e. 
without delay; comp.Luke 15, 18. On this Hebraistic use of the 
word, see Gesen. Lex. p. 919; W. } 65. 4. o. It is impossible to 
infer from it that he was baptized in the house of Judas, or that 
he w^ta not. Damascus at the present day abounds in w^ater, and 
all the better houses have a reservoir in their court, or sKind be- 
side a natural or an artificial stream. See Kobinson, Vol. III. p. 
400. — Xa/3o>v Tpotji-^v, having taken food after the fast of the three 
days, see v. 9. 
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Verses 19-22, Tfie Labors of Paid at Damascus. 

V. 19. /tero tZv j^oJjjtSv, with the disciples, in private inter- 
coHise willi them. — ^/iipai nva^, certain days, denotes too brief a 
period to apply to the entire residence at Damascus (Neand. De 
Wet. Mey.). 

V. 20, Kdj. eii^im, and immediately, after the days spent in the 
society of the Christians there. — en^pwro-e roi/ lip-oCv :^ tx^puiro-e 
on o lijo-ovi eoTii-, k. r. \. ; see on 3, 10. 'lijaov'i is the individual 
or personal name of the Saviour ; ami it was the apostle's object 
to establish the identity of Jesus with the Son of God, or the 
promised Messiah ; comp. v. 22. 

V. 21. 7rop5^(ros, who destroyed, put to death; see 22, 3. — 
oTO/ia ToCro, viz. that of Jesus (v. 20). The form of the remark 
adapts itself to the narrative. — 5Se, AfW'ifir, after a verb of motion; 
here in v. 14. — «s roin-o anticipates the next clause. — For npX'*- 
pets, see on 4, 6. — The astonishment expressed here proceeded 
from the Jews, whom Paul addressed in the synagogues. Most 
of the Christians at Damascus must have been apprised of the 
change in his character before he appeared in pubhe. 

V. 22. SaEXo! Se, K. T. A., But Said was more strengthened, i e. 
in his faith, see 16, 5; Rom. 4, 20. This remark describes his 
State after the lapse of some time subsequent to liis conversion. 
It is made apparently, not merely to indicate his Christian pro- 
gress, but to suggest why he preached with such convincing 
power. — (rvii^iftd^w, k. t. k., proving that this one is the Christ. 
ovT-os recalls 'l-ijaouv in v. 20 the more readily, because toCto inter- 
venes in V. 21. 

Verses 23-25. The Flight of Paid from Damascus. 
V. 23, lbs Se . . . . iKavai, Now when many days were accom- 
plished. At this place, probably, we are to insert the journey into 
Arabia, which the apostle mentions in GaL 1, 17. So Neander, 
Hemsen, Meyer, and others. That Luke makes no allusion to 
this journey agrees with the summary character of his history 
generally, in relation to the early portion of Paul's life. It will be 
observed, he does not say that the " many days " were all spent 
at Damascus, btit that many had elapsed since his first arrival, 
before the escape which took place under the circumstances nar- 
rated. Hence the language leaves us at liberty to suppose that 
he passed more or less of the intermediate period elsewhere. 
The time that Paul was absent in Arabia belongs probably to the 
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earlier part of the T/ii-ipai iKavai, rather than the latter; for irk Gal. 
1, 17 he mentions Arabia berore Damascus, as if the former 
country was the &st important scene of Ida apostlesliip. The 
time which he spent in Arabia formed not improbably a lai'ge 
part of the three years before his return to Jerusalem ; for that 
siippHDsition explains best the fact that he was still so unknown 
there as a Christian, see v. 26. Some critics, as Olshansen, "Eh- 
rard, Sepp,' would place the excursion into Arabia between v. 35 
and V. 26. The objection to that view is, that the ajMJStle must 
then have come ba«k to Damascus (iroXiv virirrrp(\j/a tk i^afuiaKov 
in Gal. 1, 17), in the face of the deadly hostility on the part of the 
Jews which had already driven him from that city. 

V. 24, hfVQia-^i} tQ SawXij), became knffwn by Saul, to him. For 
the dative after the passive, see on 5, 9. The discovery enabled 
the apostle to escape the danger. — miper^povv rets TroAas, u-ere 
watching the gates, i. e, with the aid of soldiers whom the gov- 
ernor placed at their disposal, so that the act of guaiding the 
city could be ascribed to the Jews, as in this passage, or to the 
ethnarch, as in 2 Cor. 11, 32. The Jews at this time were influ- 
ential as well as numerous at Damascus, and could easily enlist 
the government on their side. — Sio tov Ttt^ous, through the ■wall, 
and at the same time &« AjpiSos Siil tov rct^ovi, through a windmo 
titrough the laall, as is slated in 2 Cor. 11, 33, 1. e. as commonly 
understood through the window of a house overhanging the wall. 
Compare Josh. 2, 15; 1 Sam. 19, 12. Houses are buUt in lliat 
manner, in Eastern countries, at the present day. A wood-cut 
representing such a window may be seen in Howson's Work, 
Vol. I. p. 124.' — h- tMTupiSi, m a basket. Tliat those who aided 
Paul's escape should have used a basket for the purjKJse, was 
entirely natural, according to the present customs of the 
countiy. It is the sort of vehicle wliich people employ there 
now if they w^ould lower a man into a well, or raise him into 
the upper story of a house. See II lustrations of Scripture, 
p. 69. 

• Das Leben Christi, von Dr. Joh. Eep. Sopp, Band, IV. p. 47. 

2 Possibly another explanation may be the correct one. A few Eleps to the left 
of Bab-es-Shurkeh, the gale on theeast sideof Dnmascua, I observed two or three 
windows in the external face of the wall, opening into houses on the inaide of the 
city. If Saul was let down throagh such a window (which belongs equally to the 
house and the wall), it would he still more exact to interchange the two expres- 
sions ; that is, we conid say, as in the Acts, tliat he escaped "thiilugh the wall," 
or as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, that he escaped " through a window through 
file wall." 
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Vekses 26-31, Paul returnn to Jerusalem,, and from there goes (o 
Tarnus. 

V. 26. This is Paul's iitst journey to Jerusalem since his con- 
version, and took place in A, D. 39, See Introduct. } 6. 1. His 
motive for this step, as he states in Gal, I, 19, was tliat he might 
make the acquaintance of Peter. — KoXXS/jAai, to associate with 
them as one of their own faith, — jran-e? i^ofiovvTo, k. t. X. If 
Paul had spent most of the last three years at Damasens, we 
should suppose that the report of his labors during that time 
would have reachedJevusalem, and prepared the way for his more 
cordial receptiort On the contrary, if he had been withdrawn 
for the most part from their knowledge, in the more retired re- 
gion of Arabia, it is less surprismg that they now regarded him 
with suspicion. The language, according to either view, it will 
be observed, does not afiirm that they had never heard of his con- 
version, but that they could not readily persuade tlieiiiselves tliat 
it was sincere. The sudden appearance of Voltaire in a circle 
of Christians, claiming to be one of them, would have been some- 
thing like this return of Saul to Jerusalem as a professed disciple. 

V, 27. Bapvd^ai stood high among the disciples at Jerusalem 
(4, 36; 11, 22). No one out of the circle of the apostles could 
have interposed a more powerful word in behalf of Saul. — x/ws 
Tois QTraoTo'Xmis, w»to the apostles, viz. Peter and John (Gal. 1, 19). 
The other apostles were probably absent from Jerusalem at this 
time. — Si-qy^a-aro, related fuUy, since they may have heard a re- 
port of the occurrence, but had received no definite information 
concerning it. He could add also his own personal testimony to 
the tnrth of what had come to their ears. — irSs .... eirappijo-iiio- 
O.TQ. He had been himself probably a witness of Paul's zeal at 
Damascus; and for that reason, and because his labors there 
were more recent, he says nothing of the residence in Arabia, — 
tV T^ ovo/iari rav 'IijcroS, in the name of Jesus, as the sphere of liis 
preaching (IWey.) ; not in virtue of authority fmm him. 

V. 28. ^ /ier avTuiv, was With them, during fifteen days, as ^ve 
learn from Gal. 1, 18. — thnroptvoitcvo^ koI (KTropeuo^itfos, going in 
and going out, i. e. in the exercise of his ministry, as results from 
the next clause. For the import of this Hebraism, see on 1, 21. 

V. 29, jrpos Tous 'EXXijcwrae. See note on 6, 1. He addressed 
himself to them because he himself was a foreign Jew, and was 
familiar ivith the Greek, which they also spoke. It has been 
conjectured that one of the festivals may have been in progress 
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at this time, and that these Hellenists had come to Jemsalem on 
that acoonnt. Compare John 13, 20, — artx^lpow, attempted; im- 
perfect because theywere seeking the opportunity to kill him. We 
are not to suppose that they had ventured as yet on any open 
act. 

V. 30. «7riyt'd»T£s Si ol aS^Xifioi, But the brethren having ascer' 
tained, viz. their hostile design. Panl departed in conformity 
with their advice. "We learn from 22, 17, that another motive 
concurred with this : he was informed in a vision that God would 
have liim occupy a different field of labor. Without that revela- 
tion he might have thought it best to remain, in defiance of the 
present danger, and notwithstanding the importunity of liis 
friends ; comp, 21, 1 3. It is a mark of truth that we find Luke 
stating the outward impulse, the apostle the inner ground. — In 
KOT^yayoi' the preposition maiks the descent to the sea-coast. — 
For Ccssarea, see on 8, 40. For the route hither from Jemsalem, 
see on 23, 31, — koI liaTrttrrtiXav, k. t. X., and they sent him forth to 
Tarsus. This city was the capital of Cilicia, on the river Cyd- 
nus. It possessed at tliis time a Uterary reputation which rivalled 
that of Athens and Alexandria. It had received important polit- 
ical privileges both from Antony and Augustus, but did not enjoy 
the right of Eoman citizenship. See the note on 22, 29. — We 
might conclude from the statement here, tliat Paul went directly 
to Tarsus by sea. That inference, it has been said, contradicts 
Gal. 1, 21, where, speaking of tliis journey, Paul puts Syria be- 
fore Cilicia, as if he went to the latter country through the for- 
mer. It is to be noticed that these two countries are always 
named in that order (see 15, 23. 41), and Ihat order agrees with 
the land-route from Jerusalem to Cilicia, which was tlie one more 
commonly taken. Hence Paul may have adhered to that order 
in Gal. 1, 21, from the force of association, though in this instance 
he went first to Cilicia, and from there made missionary excur- 
sions into Syria. But if any one prefers, he can suppose, \vith 
He Wette, that Paul took ship at Csesarea, and then landed again 
at Seleucia ; or with Winer, Eiickerf, and others, that Syria, in 
the Epistle to the Galatiana, included a part of the region be- 
tween Jerusalem and Cffisarea. The term had sometimes that 
wider sense. Some have fixed on Ctesarea in the north of Pal- 
estine as the place meant here ; but in that case the epithet which 
distinguishes the less celebrated city from the other would have 
been added, as in Matt, 16, 13 ; Mark 8, 27. — In these regions 
of Syria and Cilicia, Paul remained four or five years ; for he 
went thither from Jemsalem in A. D. 39 (sec on v. 20), and left 
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for Antioch in A. D. 43 (see ou II, 26). That he was occupied 
during this time in laboring for the spread of the gospel, is not 
only to be inferred from the character of tlie man, but is expressly 
stated in Gal. 1, 21-23. Further, in the sequel of the narrative, 
(15, 23. 41), we find churches existing here, the origin of which 
is unknown, unless we suppose that they were planted by Paiil's 
instrumentality at this time. It is not an irrelevant reflection, 
which Mr. Howson suggests, that during this residence of Paul 
in his native land " some of those Christian ' kinsmen,' whose 
names are handed down to us (Rom. 16, 7. II. 31), possibly his 
sister, the playmate of his childhood, and his sister's son, who 
afterwards saved his life (23, 16 sq.), may have been gathered 
by his exertions into the fold of Chiist." The apostle reappears 
next in 11, 25. 

Vek.ses 31—35. Peter preaches at Ijydda, and heals a Para- 
lytic. 

V. 31. at ikhi tivv, K. T. A., The churches now .... kadpeace, i. e. 
rest from the persecution which they had suffered since the death 
of Stephen. It had continued for three years (see v, 26), if the 
subject of this paragraph be next in order after the preceding 
one. It is not certain that Luke mentions the cause of this res- 
pite. As Lardner, De Wette, and others suggest, it may have 
been owing lo the troubles excited" by the order of Caligula, to 
have his image set up in the temple. (Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 3-9.) The 
Jews may have been too much engrossed by their opposition to 
that measure to pursue the Christians, avv in that case takes 
up a^ain the main thread of the history after the digression re- 
lating to Paul. iVIeyer makes it strictly iUative from v. 3-30, as 
if the peace was the result of Paul's conversion and labors. But 
as he began to act on the side of the Christians so soon after the 
death of Stephen, we should then have too brief an interval for the 
persecution. Copies vary between ckkXijo-uu and £KKXi)<ria, but favor 
the latter. — TaXtKalas. This is our only notice of the existence of 
churches in that native land of the apostles. — olxi^ojiaviitviu, being 
built up, i. e. in faith and piety ; see I Cor. 8, 1 ; 14,4; 1 Thes. 
5, II, etc. It is contrary to usage to understand it of externa! 
organization. It does not refer to the increase of numbers, since 
that is the idea of the verb which foUows. The E. V. makes this 
participle a verb, and separates it from its natural connection in 
the sentence. — jropEuoftevat ^Tj-'^, walking; a common Hebraism, 
to denote a course of conduct. — tw i^u^u ri,v nvpiov, in the fear of 
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the Lord, in conformity with that state of mind ; dative of rule or 
manner. W. i 31, 6. b. — koI t^ napoKX-qiru toB ayiov m/tii/taTos, 
belongs not to Tropeuo^oTu, but to hckiiS-uvovTo, of which it assigns 
the cause : and by the aid, persuasive energy, (Knin. Mey. Rob.), 
of the Holy ^int icere multiplied. That sense of irapaKk-^o-a. is 
not certain. De Wette : The power of consolatory disconrse con- 
ferred by the Spirit on those who preached ; corap. 4, 36. 

V, 32. Peter may have left Jerasalem soon after the departure 
of Paul ; see on v. 27. — Sitpxaii^ov, k. t. X., passing through all 
the believers in that part of the country. After ■n-dvn>v supply 
Syiiav (Bng. Mey. De Wet.), not ToVaiv (Knin. Wiesl ) ; comp 20, 
25; Kom. 15, 28. The narrative assumes that the gospel had 
been preached here already (see 8, 44) ; and this was a tour of 
visitation. — ko^ dso, includes the saints at Lydda among the 
Trdvruiv. In crossing the plain from Yafa or Joppa to jRamleh, 
the traveller sees a village with a tail minaret in the southeast, 
and on inquiring the name is told that it is Lud or Lid It 
stands on the ancient line of travel between Jerusalem and 
Ctesarea. It is the modem representative of the Lydda in our 

V. 33, His name may indicate that JEneas was a Greek, or 
Hellenistic Jew. He was probably a believer, as faith was usu- 
ally required of those who received the benefits of the gospel. — 
ii fTiov oKToi, since eight years, for so long a time. — Kpafi^aTw, pal- 
let, a.s in 5,15. 

V. 34. urpiaa-ov treauru, spread for thyself', i. e. thy bed, not in 
future (Kuin.), but immediately (De "Wet Mey.), Others liad 
performed that office for him hitherto. He was now to evince his 
restoration by an act which had been the peculiar evidence of 
his infirmity. The object of the verb suggests itself ; it is not 
strictly an ellipsis. 

V. 35. ftSov avTov, saw him after his recovery, whom they had 
kno^vn before as a confirmed paralytic — -n-aiTes may be restricted, 
as suggested on 3, 18, — rov %apiai,a^='{i-i'sn. Hie Flain. It ex- 
tended along the sea-coast from Joppa to Csesarea, about thirty 
miles. Here the part nearest to Lydda appears to be meant 
Some have thought ("Win. Eealw. IL p. 383) tliat Saron may 
designate here a village of that name. — oinves hrvrrptil/ai', k. r. A,, 
toho, influenced by the miracle, turned unto the Lord, see v. 42 ; 
not who had turned (Kuin.), In the latter case, the import of the 
remark would be that the miracle was a credible one, because it 
was so well attested. Such an apologetic interest is foreign to 
Luke's manner. 
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Verses 36-43. Petm- visits Joppa. 

V. 36. 'loTnTij, Joppa (Jon. 1, 3) was oortliwest from Lydda 
(see on v. 32), the present Japha, or Yafa, on the sea-coast. — Tab- 
itha = SB''3B is Chaldee, and means a gazeUe. We may infer 
from it her Jewish origin. To her Greek friends she may liave 
been known also by the other name. — Koi l\^^i»jwu«i, and (es- 
pecially) atms, deeds of charity ; miC, explicative. 

v. 37. XoiNToiTK, K. T. A., having washed, they placed her in tlie 
■upper chamber of the honse where they were. As the limitation 
suggests itself, the article is omitted. W. } 19. 1. It is inserted 
in V. 39, because there it points back to this place. It was cus- 
tomary among the Hebrews for women to perform this rite ; but 
as Luke would specify here the act rather than the agency, he 
employs the mascnhne of the participle, equivalent to the indefi- 
nite " they." W. j 27. 6. 

V. 38. Eyyus governs 'loinri/ as an adverb. The distance be- 
tween the places is ten or tw^elve miles. — o,Trii7Ti.iXav. It is not 
said that they sent for him with any definite expectation of a 
miracle. It was natural that they should desire his presence 
and sympathy at such a time. 

V. 39. ets tS inrep^v, into the vpper chamher. . The body was 
nsually kept here when for any reason the interment was de- 
layed. See Jahn's Archfeol. } 204 ; Win. Eealw. I. p. 467. They 
had been waiting in this mstance for the arrival of Peter. — aX 
)^pai, the xoidows, who had been the objects of her benevolence,, 
and who now mourned the death of their benefactress. Every 
one must be struck at the natural manner in which this beautiful 
incident is introduced, — x'™''"' '^"^ J/iciria, tunics and coats, such 
as were worn by men and women. The omission of the article 
(suggestive of a wrong sense as inserted in E. V.) shows that 
^ey presented specimens only of her industry. Some of the 
garments may have been worn by those present, and others have 
been laid up for future distribution. — S<ro, which all, which so 
many, not = a simply, which. — eiroiet (unperf.), teas accustomed to 
make. 

V. 40. tK^oAuv .... xaiTM, But having put aU forth, caused 
them to retire ; not with violence, see Mark 5, 40 ; John 10, 4. 
The object may have been to secure himself from observation 
and interruption, while he prayed with fervor and agony. Elisha 
pursued the same course, for the same reason probably, when he 
restored to life the Shimamite's son ; see 2 Kings 4, 33 ; also 
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Matt 9, 25. — xpooTjv^To. Peter would address his prayer to 
Christ ; for the apostles wroiig^ht their mirticles in his name ; see 
V. 34 ; 3, 6. 16 ; 4, 10. — avdcmj9t, arise, stand erect. Peter speaks 
as one who felt assured that his prayer had prevailed, see Matt. 
17, 20. 

V. 42, iyhtTO draws its subject from the context, via. the mir- 
acle. — im, Tov Kvpiov, upon the Lord, Christ, w^hose gospel had 
been so signally attested as true. 

V. 43. Peter remained here many days, because the place was 
large, and the people evinced a preparation for the reception of 
the word. — ^vpa-a, a tanner. The more scrupulous Jews regarded 
such an occupation as unclean, and avoided those who pursued it. 
The conduct of Peter here shows that he did not carry his preju- 
dices to that extent. 



CHAPTER X. 

Veeses 1-8. The Vision of Comelius, the Centurion. 

V. 1. iKarovrdpxn'i is often interchanged witli tKaTon-ap;^o! (21, 
32; 2a, 25, etc.). The first is the prevalent form iu the later 
Greek, W. § 8. 1. The word has a uniform termination in some 
copies of the text — (rn-iipti^ 'ItoAik^s. Some suppose tliis cohort 
to have belonged to the legio Ilalica, or Halica prima, of which 
we read in Tacitus (Hist I. 59, 64, etc) ; but the fact stated by 
Dio Cassius (55. 24) is overlooked, that this legion was raised by 
Nero, and consequently was not in existence at this period of our 
narrative. While no ancient writer has left any notice confirm- 
ing Luke's accuracy in this passage, it so happens that an inscrip- 
tion in Gruter' informs us that volunteer Italian cohorts served 
in Syria, i. e. Italian or Eoraan soldiers, who enlisted of their 
own accord, instead of being obliged to perform military service 
(see Diet, of Antt. art Velones). It is generally supposed that 
the Roman cohorts, instead of being incorporated always with a 
particulai legion, existed often separately. It is probable that 
such an independent cohort was now stationed at CEcsarea, 

' Copied in Adicrman's Numismatic Illustrations of the Narralive Portions of 
the Hew Testament, p. 34, 
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called the Italian, because it consisted of native Italians, where- 
as the other cohorts in Palestine were levied for the most part 
from the country itself. See Jos. Antt, 14. 15. 10 ; Bell. Jud. 1. 
17. 1. Compare the note on 27, 1. It is worthy of remark, as 
Tholuek ' suggests, that Lnke places this Italian cohort precisely 
here. Csesarea was the residence of the Koman procurator (see 
on 8, 40) ; and it was important that he should have there a body 
of troops on whose fidelity he could rely. 

V. 2. (utrc^^s .... Seov, devout and, /earing God. AH the cen- 
turions in the New Testament appear in a favorable light 
(Hmph.). See 27, 3 ; Matt. 8, 5 ; Luke 7, 2. The one here was a 
■worsliipper of Jehovah, but had not submitted to circumcision, or 
avowed publicly the Jewish faith. The opinion that he was a 
proselyte disagrees with V. 28. 34 ; 11,1.8; 15, 7; for tliose pas- 
sages show that he was regarded by the Jews at this time as 
belonging still to a heathen community. Cornelins was one of 
those men, so numerous in this effete age of idolatry, who were 
yearning for a better worship, and under that impulse had em- 
braced the pure theism of the Old Testament, so much superior 
to every other form of religion known to them. They attended 
the synagogues, heard and read the Scriptures, practised some of 
the Jewish rites, and were in a state of mind predisposing them 
to welcome the gospel of Christ when it was announced to them. 
This class of persons furnished the greater part of the first Gentile 
converts. — tiu Xa£, the people, viz. of the Jews ; comp. v. 42 ; 26, 
17. 23 ; 28, 17. Perhaps Luke 7, 5 brings to view one of the 
ways in which he applied his benefactions. 

V. 3. cr hpafkUTi, may be understood of an inner or of an out- 
ward vision (Neand.). — ^vepSi's, distinctly, applies better to a per- 
ceptive act than to an act of consciousness. tTZo' is ambiguous 
in that respect. — mirei Stpav eWcinjv, about the ninth /tour, in the 
course of it; accusative of time how long. Bemh. Synt. p. 115. 
This hour wua one of the Jewish hours of prayer (3, 1). 

V. 4. rCiim; What is it which is designed or desired? — For 
Kupie, see the remark on 9, 5. — x^Kxreu^^oi and cXeij/ioo-wiu, w^liich 
belong to one verb here, are assigned to two verbs in v, 31. — 
efs ji.vi}i)Auvvov, for a memorial, as such (see on 7, 21), i. e. he was 
now to receive evidence of his being remembered, inasmuch 
as God was about to open a way for his attainment of tlie peace 
of mind wliich he had so anxiously sought. 

V. 5. lappa was about thirty miles south of Cicsarea. — -/^fra- 

1 Die Gliiulnviirdigkeit der Evangel iselien Geschiditfi, p, 1 74. 
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■n-t/L^at is middle, because he was to execute the act through the 

agency of others. K. i 250. R, 2; B. i 135. 8. — Sifiutvo. 

Ilerpos. Both names are given, so as to prevent mistake as to the 
individual whom the messengers were to find. This, too, is the 
reason for describing so minutely his place of abode. 

V. 6. ff«pi 3dkcur(Tav, by the sea-shore, viz. that of the Mediter- 
ranean. Lnke states a fact here ; the ground of it we learn from 
other sources. The sanatory laws of the ancients, it is said, re- 
quired tanners to live ont of the city; "non sohim ob niortua 
animalia, qiiomra iisum ipsa eorum opificii ratio efHagiiabat, sed 
etiani oh fcBtidos in eornm officinis et sedibus odores et sordea.' 
Walch, Dissertationes, etc.. Vol. I, p. 125. The convenient pros- 
ecution of theu- business required that they should be near the 
water. — oEtos AoA^o-et o-oi tL trt huTroivv, at the close of this verse, in 
tlie common text, was inserted in conformity with 9, 6 ; 10, 32. 

V. 7. uis SJ aw^XBa', K. T. X. He despatched the messengers, 
therefore, on the same day, although it was so far advanced (v. 
3); comp. t^avr^s in v. S3. — 6 XaXW must be taken as imper- 
fect; comp. John 9, 8 (De WeL), — ruii' TrptxTKapTtpovvraiv auri^, of 
those (sc. soldiers) wito waited upon him, who stood ready to per- 
form those personal services which he might reqnu:e. Kumoel's 
idea is that they acted as a house -sentry. — ttKrefi^ accords with 
the description of the centurion's family in v, 2. 

Veeses 9-16. The Yisioji of Pettr. 

V. 9. TTj iiravpi.oi', on the morrow, after their departure liom 
Ctesarea. — ctti to SS/iq, upon the house-top, the roof which, accord- 
ing to the Oriental manner, was flat, or but slightly indined. It 
was the place often chosen for the performance of religious du- 
ties. Jahn's Archfcol. 4 24. The situation does not expose 
one necessarily to public view. A wall or balustrade three or 
four feet high snirounds many of the roofs in the East, where a 
person may sit or kneel without being observed by others. Moses 
required (Deut, 22, 8) that every house should have such a pro- 
tection. 

V. 10. irpacncavoi occurs only here. The law of analogy shows 
it to be intensive, very hungry. — jj^eXe yivcrauAai, desired to eat ; 
not would have eaten. — Trapa<TKevat6vTu>v 8k iKtivov, While they now 
(not but) were preparing, i. e. for the evening repast; see v. 9, 
The pronoun refers to those in the family where Peter M'as en- 
tertained. — IkdTaiTK^ h irvtijiaTL (Rev. 1, 10), i. e, a trance, or 
rapture, whereby (if we may so express it) he was transported 
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out of himself, and put into a mental state in which he coukl dis- 
cern objects beyond the apprehension of man's natural powers. 
See II, 5; 22, 17. — In the mode of instruction which God em- 
ployed in this instance, he adapted liimself to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Peter was placed. " The divine light that 
was making its way to his spirit revealed itself in the minor of 
sensible images, which proceeded from the existing state of his 
bodily frame " (Neand.) 

v. 11. 5«(opa, behoMs-with wonder (see on 4, 13). — o-keEos n, 
a certain vessel, receptacle, which ms oSovrjy ixeyaXijv describes more 
definitely as a great sheet. — riirirapaa' .... yijs, bound by four 
corners or ends (anarthrous, since the number was not definite 
of itself), and (thus) let down upon the earth. The conception of 
the scene suggested by the text is that of the sheet upheld by 
cords attached to its four points, and suspended from above by 
an unseen power. This is the common view, and, I think, the 
correct one. Meyer understands Apxaii of the four corners of 
heaven, i. e. east, west, north, and south, to wliich the four ends 
of the sheet were fastened. Neander inclines to that interpreta- 
tion. apx«'s with such a reference would seem to demand the 
article, as much as the translation into English and German. — 
Lachmaim expunges Z^heiiivov koI, after A, B, C, and some other 
authorities; but probably the omission of the words in 11, 5 led 
to their omission here. 

V. 12. Travra ra TerpawoBa, all the quadrupeds, i. e. as to their 
varieties, not individually. The text here is confused, t^s y^s is 
to be retained no doubt but should follow ip-nera (Lchm. Mey. 
Tscb ) — Ka TO. .9i(p a before Koi to. ynrtrd is not found in the con- 
trolling manuscripts It is evident that the text in 11, 6 has in- 
fluenced the text in this passage. 

V. 13 avoirraB See on 9, 18. Yet Peter may have been 
kneeling or reclmmg at that moment (Mey.). — ^woi' kol ipiyt, 
slay and eat i e any one of the creatm-es exhibited to him, with- 
out regaid to the distincti n of clean or unclean. 

V. 14 wav preceded by the negative, is a Hebraism for oiSei',- 
comp. Matt. 24, 22 , Eom. 3, 20 ; Epli. 5, 5. The two modes of 
expression present the idea from different points of view. That 
of the Hebrews excepts every thing from the action of the verb ; 
that of the Greeks subjects notldng to it ' Gesen. Heb. Gr. j 149. 
1 ; "W. j 26. 1. — Koivov is the opposite of ayiav, common, unholy 
As this sense was unusual, the more explicit oKaAapTov follows. 

V. 15. a 6 5(os eKoAapurf, What God cleansed, i. e. declared by 
this symbolic act to be clean. The aoiist and perfect should not 
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be confounded here. Verbs in Hebrew have often this declar- 
ative sense; comp. Lev. 13, 3. 8. 13; 16,30; Ezek. 43, 3; Jer. 1, 
10, etc. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. ina. An approximating nsage 
exists in Greek. — ov /li/ koCvov, call not thou cotmnon. <rv is con- 
trasted with 5eo's. It is not nana] to insert the first or second 
personal pronoun as tho subject of a verb, unless it be emphatic. 
K. f 302. 1 ; B. { 129. 14. The imperative is present because he 
was committing the prohibited act at the time. Compare the 
note on 7, 60. 

V. 16. Tovro refers to the repetition of the voice, not to the 
vision as seen three times. Those who imderstand it in the lat- 
ter way overlook ttoXiv «k Setiripov just before. The command was 
reiterated, in order to impress the words more deeply on the mind 
of Peter. 



Verses 17-23. The Messengers arrive at Joppa. 

y. 17. &.);3rd/ja, was perplexed, uncertain. — ti Si- «"?;, ivhat. it 
miglit he, sigiufy; comp. Luke 8, 9; John 10, 6. He must have 
been convinced that such a revelation was not designed merely 
to announce the abolition of a ceremonial custom ; but it was not 
yet evident to him how much the principle comprehended, and 
especially in what practical manner he was to exhibit his libeia- 
tion from the scraples by which he had been bound hitherto. — 
etSe, wMeh he had seen ; comp. on 1, S. — not JSov, then bekolrl, as 
in I, 10. — Stepuxr^avrfs, a strengthened sense, havmg inquired 
out. The tanner was an obscure man and not to be found in a 
moment. — brl tov Truiwivo., MWioiAe^ate, which opened directly into 
the house or court; not the 'porch, vestibule, since the more 
splendid houses only had that appendage (De Wet.); comp. 
Matt. 26, 71. 

V. 18. i^<ur^(TaiT«, sc. tW {see v. 7), having caMed some one, 
or, without any object, having called, announced their presence. 
— tl ia-Cienu, if he lodges. The present tense turns the question 
into a direct form. The use of the two names again (v. 5) is not 
unmeaning. So many persons were called Simon, that the stran- 
gers must be minute in their inquiry. 

V. 19. htvAviiiuvi^iyoii is stronger than iv^/jmrjiivov in the com- 
mon text: earnestly cmistdering. The first is the better attested 
word. — Tpfis afier avSpw should be omitted. It was added from 
V. 7; 11, 11. 

V. SO. oAXo, hut, turns the discourse to a new point; comp. 
9, 6. — ji.-ijSkv SiaKpiv6ii.<vo% making no scruple, i. e. to go with them, 
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although they are heathen. — eyiS^nrtC/ia in v. 19. — aa-soroAita 
avTow, sent them; not perfect (E. V.). 

V, 21, Tous ajr€!TToX[tfvovt diro rov Ko/jtTjXtou Trpos ouro;' defines 
SvSpas; and since, in the pnbhc reading of the Scriptures, a new- 
section began here, the words were necessary in order to suggest 
the connection. This accounts for our finding them in a few 
copies. The preponderant testimony is against them. 

V. 22. imprvpov^tivo^ occurs, as in 6, 3. — i^pjiuiTurSi}, was di- 
vinely instmcted; comp. Matt, 2, 12. In the classics this word 
refers to a communication made in reply to a question ; but in 
the New Tetsament and the Scptuagint it drops that relative 
sense. — p-^/iara, wards, instraotion; comp. XakTJua o-ot in v. 32. 
The first account of the vision (v. 4 sq.) omits this parfic- 
ular. 



Veeses 23-33. Peter proceeds to Casarea. 

V. 23. T^ iiravpiov, on the morrow after the arrival of the mes- 
sengers. — Tivh Toiv dSeXi^uv. They are the six men mentioned in 
11, 12, We are not informed of their object in accompanying the 
apostle. They may have gone as his personal friends merely, or 
from a natural desire to know the result of so extraordinary a 
summons. In his defence before the church of Jerusalem (see 
11, 1 sq.), Peter appealed to these brethren to confirm his state- 
ments. Some have conjectured that he may have foreseen the 
necessity of that justification, and took the precaution to secure 
the presence of those who would be acknowledged as impartial 
Jewish witnesses. 

V. 24. T^j hraipixiv, on the morrow after leaving Joppa ; comp. v. 
9. Thirty miles (see on v. 5) was more than a single day's jour- 
ney in the East. It must be the truth which brings out such 
accuracy in these detaOs. — For ck in the verb repeated be- 
fore the noun, see on 3, 2. — rois araym<o«s ^aoui, his intimate 
friends. The classical writers combine the words with that 
meaning (Kypk. Wetst.). 

V. 25. u>s 8e, K, T. A., Now as it eame to pass that Peter was en- 
tering, Cornelius having met him, viz. at the door, or in the court 
of the house. The first interview appears to have taken place 
there, and then the centurion and the apostle proceeded to the 
room where the company were assembled; see v. 27. — «rt rois 
■jToSat, upon the feet, viz. of Peter, which he may have embraced 
at the same time; comp. Matt 28, 9. — Trpoo-tKunjo-ei', pauZ rewer- 
ence, viz. by prostrating himself in the Oriental manner. Since 
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Cornelius acknowledged Jehovah aa the true God, and must have 
regarded him as the only proper object of worship, it is difficult 
to believe that he intended this as aji act of religious homage. 
The description of his character in v. 2 and v. 22 cannot be easily 
reconciled with the imputation of such a design. See more on 
the next verse. 

V. 26. avTov 'f/tiff, raised him up, caused him to rise by the 
command addressed to him. — Kayu> avros, k. r. X., I also myself am 
a man, as well as you. Peter may have been surprised at such a 
mode of salutation from a Eoman', whose national habits were so 
different; he had reason to fear that the centurion had mistaken 
his character, was exceeding the proper limits of the respect due 
from one man to another. He recoiled at the idea of the possi- 
bihty of having a homage tendered to him, which might partake 
of the reverence that belongs only to God. In other words, it is 
more probable tbat Peter, in his concern for the divine honor, 
warned the centurion against an act which he apprehended, than 
that the centurion committed an act so inconsistent with his re- 
ligious faith. That inconsistency is so much the less to be ad- 
mitted, because Peter had just been represented in the vision so 
distinctly as a man. The apostles claimed no abihty to know the 
hearts or thoughts of men, exeept as their actions revealed them. 
Compare with this conduct of Peter that of Paul and Barnabas 
at Lysira (14, 14 sq.). The Saviour, on the contrary, never re- 
pressed the disposition of his disciples to think highly of his rank 
and character. He never reminded them of the equality of his 
nature with their own, or intimated that the honor paid to him 
was excessive. He received their homage, whatever the form in 
which they oiTered it, however excited the state of mind which 
prompted it. This different procedure on the part of Christ we 
can ascribe only to his consciottsness of a claim to be acknowl- 
edged as divine. 

V. 27. oTivo/iiXSi' o.\iT^, conversing tuith him ( Whl. Rob.) ; comp. 
i/uXeti- in 20, 11 ; 24, 26; Luke 24, 14, 15. Some render accom- 
panying hvm, which is too self-evident to be stated so formally. 
The first sense is peculiar to Luke. — «t<T^A5e, went in, perhaps 
into an upper room; see on 1, 13. 

v. 28. a)!niayqualifytheadjective,/wMf,inwhatdegree(Mey.), 
or iirra', how it is (knowledge and fact accordant). — StSiiuTov, un- 
lawful. The Jews professed to ground this view on the laws of 
Moses; but they could adduce no express command for it, or 
just constRiction of any command. No one of the N. T. writers 
employs this word, except Peter here and in 1 Pet. 4, 3. — 
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KoAAu(r5ai, K. T. A., to associate with (5, 15), or come unto, one of 
another nation. The second verb evolves tlie sense of the first. 
dAAo^uAoi is applied to the Pliilistines in 1 Sam. 13, 3-5 (Sept.), 
and to the Greeks in 1 Mace. 4, 12. It has been said that Luke 
has betrayed here an ignorance of Jewish customs ; since the 
Jews, though they refused to eat with the uncirciimcised (GaJ. 2, 
12), did not avoid aU intercourse with them. But the objection 
presses the language to an extreme. We are to limit such gen- 
eral expressions by the occasion and the nature of the subject. 
The intercourse with the Gentiles, represented here as so repug- 
nant to Jewish ideas, was such intercourse as had now taken 
place ; it was to enter the houses of the heathen, partake freely 
of their hospitality, recognize their social equality. lu accord- 
ance with this, we find KoXA.S(r5ai exchanged for trui't^ayK in 11, 
3 ; the word there may be supposed to define tlie word here. 
De Wette objects that the act of eating has not been mentioned ; 
but it is not mentioned anywhere, and yet the subsequent accu- 
sation against the apostle alleges it as the main oiFence. The 
act was, doubtless, a repeated one; see v. 48. An instance of 
it may have preceded the utterance of the words here in question. 
Nothing would be more natural, at the close of such a journey, 
than that the travellers should be supplied ^vlth the means of 
refreshment before entering formally on the object of the visit 
Coi^idered in this light, Peter's declaration in tlus verse agrees 
entirely with that of Josephus ( Cont Ap 2 28) " Those for- 
eigners (o>M<i>v\oi) who come to' us -without submitting to our 
laws, Moses permitted not to have any intimate connections 
with us;" see also lb. 2. 36. Compare John 18, 28.- kqJ ffuH, 
K. T. X., and (in opposition to that Jewish feeling) God showed me, 
viz. by the vision. 

V. 29. &o KoJ, K. T. A., Therefore I also came, i. e. he was not 
only instructed, but obeyed the instruction, xal connects ^A^ov 
with ISti^E. — S.vavTipp-^Twi=ai'aiiifH,l36kwi,wit/iotU delay, (Heysch.), 
It is a later Greek word. — rlvi Aoyrji, teitJt. what reason, for what 
object; dative of the ground or motive. W. } 31. 6. c, Peter 
was abeady apprised that Cornelius had sent for him in conse- 
quence of a revelation, but would desire naturally to hear a fuller 
statement of the circumstances from the centurion himself. The 
recital may have been necessary, also, for the information of 
those who had assembled. 

V. 30. axo Ttrdpriji fijiipiK, k. t. A., has received different ex- 
planations. (1.) From the fourth day (prior to the vision) inas I 
fasting unto t/iis hour, i. e. unto an hour corresponding to tliat 
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which was then passing, viz. tlie ninth (Hnr. Neand. De "Wet.). 
According to this view, Corneiius had been fasting four days 
at the time of the angel's appearance to him. (2.) From the 
fourth day (reckoned backward from the present) unto this /tour, 
i. e. he was observing a fast which began four days before and 
extended np to the time then present. It was on the first of the 
days that he saw the angeL But ^htjv as past represents the fast 
as having terminated, and so would exclnde rain^js t% u/nxs. 
Meyer in his second edition abandons this view for the next, 
(3.) From the fourth day (reckoning backward as before) i. e. 
four days ago unto this hour in which he was then speaking 
(Bng. Kuin. Olsh.). The fast commenced with the day and had 
continued unbroken until the ninth hour, when the angel ap- 
pealed. This view agrees with the number of days which had 
elapsed since the angel's copamnnicafion, viz. foiu-, and allows 
time enough for the abstinence to justify the use ofvijurtvaiv. — ^/iip 
is an imperfect middle, rare out of the later Greek. W. i 14. 2, 
b ; B. } 108. IV. 3. — koI rqv ewdnjv &pav, and during the ninth 
hour (accusative aa in v. 3) ; so that (ravn/s = eiWriji') it was 
about three o'clock in the afternoon when Peter arrived at Ceb- 
sarca. — av^p iv irrSijrt Xo/ijrp^ = ayytXttv tov .3eoO in v. 3. See 1, 
11. 

V. 31. thi]KotiuSri, was heard (not is in E. V,), and so fjkvqfrAq- 
aav, ivere (not are) remembered; comp. also v. 4. He is assrued 
now of the approval of his acts ; the acts were approved when 
he performed tliem. — ^ wpoo-eir^q refers more especially to hiss 
prayer at this time. But the answer to tliis prayer was an 
answer to his other prayers, since the burden of them had doubt- 
less been, that God would lead him to a clearer knowledge of 
the truth, and enable him to attain the repose of mind which a 
conscience enbghtened, but not yet " purged from a sense of 
evil," made it impossible for him to enjoy. Hence wpocreu^ai in 
V. 4, could be exchanged here for the singular. 

V. 32. TTijujiov oZv, Send, therefore, because in this way he 
would obtain the evidence that he was approved. — iicraKoXea-at 
exemplifies the usage of the middle noticed on v. 5. — The ver- 
bal accuracy here as compared with v. 5, is natural There was 
but one way to report the words of such a message. The angel's 
voice and mien had left an impression not to beefiaced. 

V. 33. i^airrij^ agrees with the narrative in v. 7. — koXois lirottj- 
eras, thou hast done well (see 3 John v. 6) ; a common phrase ex- 
pressive of the gratiiication which a person derives from the act 
of another ( Welst, Eaph.). For the construction, comp. Pliil. 4, 
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14. — ivomov ToE ^£oG , in the dght of Gad, with a consciousness 
of liis presence ; and hence prepared to hear and obey his mes- 
sage. This is a reason why Peter should speak with freedom 
and confidence. " Terra bona; inde fructus celerrimus" (Bng.) 

Vehses 34-43. TJie Address of Peter. 

V. 34. See the remark on avoi$a^To irroiia in 8, 35, — Trpixrunro- 
A^imjs is a wnrd coined to express concretely the idea of B"'iB Ntoj : 
respecter of persons, j. e, \iei& partial in the way of regarding one 
man as better than another, on the ground of national descent. 

V. 35. S«KTO! avria eoTi, is acceptable to him, i. e. his lighteous- 
ness, hia obedience to the divine will, as far as it extends, is as 
fully approved of God, though ho be a Gentile, as if he were a 
Jew. It is evident from KaToXa/i^avonai, that o ^o^ov/iivo^ aurov 
Ko! ipyalofieyos Sutaioowip describes the centurion's character be- 
fore his acceptance of the gospel, and, consequently, that Scktos 
avT^ applies to him as a person still destitute of faith in Christ. 
That Peter did not intend, however, to represent his righteous- 
ness, or that of any man, pnor to the exercise of such faith, as 
sufficient to justify him m the sight of God, is self-evident ; for 
in V. 43 he declares that it is neces'iary to believe on Christ, in 
order to obtain " the remission of sms , " comp. also, 15, 11. The 
antithetic structure of the sentence indicates the meaning, o 

^jSoii^tvos, K. T. k., is the opposite of ovk TrfXKrcujroXijjmjs, i. e. God 

judges man impartially; he approves of what is excellent, in 
those of one nation as much as in those of another ; he will con- 
fer the blessings of his grace as readily vipon the Gentile ■who 
desires to receive them, as upon the Jew. In other words, since 
the apostle has reference to the state of mind which God requires 
as preparatory to aa interest in the benefits of the gospel, the 
righteousness and the acceptance of which he speaks must also 
be preparatory, i. e. relative, and not absolute.' 

V. 36. The construction is uncertain, but the most simple is 
that which makes Xoyov depend on otBaTt, in apposition with pfj/j-a : 
The toord which he sent .... (I say) ye know the thing tliat was 
done, etc. So essentially, Kiiinoel, Meyer, Winer, and others. 
See W. i 62. 3. Others refer Xoyoi' to what precedes, and supply 
Kara or take the accusative as absolute : the word (viz. that God 
is thus impartial) which he sent, etc. {Bng. Olsh. Do Wet). 
That mode of characterizing the contents or message of the gos- 
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pel is unusual. The stnicture of the sentence is no smoother 
in this case than in the other. A recent writer^ has proposed to 
construe eirayyeXi^o/*«^s as a predicate of 6 i^o^ov/ievos, «. t. X. : Ae 
Uiat fears God is accepUihU to him .... having announced (to him) 
as glad tidings, peace, etc. But the participle in this position can- 
not be separated without violence from the subject of dWursiAt, 
nor is the accusative iu any other instance retamed after this 
verb in the passive; comp. Matt. 11, 5; Heb. 4, 3. The con- 
struction would be correct in principle, but is not exemplified. — 
dWoTtiAt, K. T. X., sent to the sons of Israel, i. e. in the first instance, 
as in 3, 26 ; 13, 26. That priority Peter concedes to the Jews. — 
e'tp-^vtiv, peace, reconciliation to God procured through Christ; 
comp. Rom. 5, 1, 10; not WMion between the Jews and Gentiles 
{De Wet,), an efiect of the gospel too subordinate to be made 
so prominent in this connection. The apostle restates the idea 
in V. 43. — oItoi .... Kvpios, This erne is Lord of all. xaircov ie 
masculine, not neuter. Peter interposes the remark as proof of 
the universality of this plan of reconciliation. The dominion of 
Christ extends over those of one nation, as well as of another; 
they are all the creatures of his power and care, and may all 
avail themselves of the provisions of his grace. Compare Eom. 
3,29. 30; 10, 12. 

V. 37. otSarc, if. r, X., implies that they had already some 
knowledge of the life and works of Christ. The fame of his 
miracles may have extended to Casarea (see Matt. 15, 21; 
Mark 7, 24); or Philip, who resided there (8, 40), may have be- 
gun to excite public attention as a preacher of the gospel. 
Some think that Cornelius was the centurion who was present 
at the crucifixion of Christ (Matt 27, 44 ; Mark 15, 39 ; Luke 
23, 47), since it was customary to march a portion of the troops 
at Crasaiea to Jerusalem, for the preservation of order during the 
festivals. It is impossible to refute or confirm that opinion. 
Peter proceeds to communicate to them a fuller account of the 
Savionr's history, and of the nature and terms of Ms salvation. 
— f^ixa^'koyov in v. 36 (Kuin. Mey.) ; or thing (De Wet.), 
which is more congruous with ya/oix^vov, and associates the word 
with the indubitable facts on which it rested. — /tera t6 ^dirTKr/ia, 
after the baptism, i. e. the completion of John's ministry. The Sa- 
viour performed some public acts at an earlier period, but did not 
enter fully on his work till John had finished his preparatory mis- 
sion. The difference was so slight that it was sufficiently exact 



' In the Theologiselie Studien and Kiitiken, 1850, p. 402 sq. 
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to make the beginning or the close of the foreranner's career the 
starting-point in that of Christ. Sec on 1, 22. 

V. 38. liiiTow transfers the mind from the gospel -history to 
the personal subject of it. The appositioaal construction is kept 
up atilL OTTO No^aper, from Nazareth, as the place of his resi- 
dence; see Matt. 2, 23.— As ixpurev, k. t. X., /law God anointed 
hint leith the Bdy ^irit, etc. See note on 1, 2, and on 4, 26. 
Swo/id is defined by what foDows as power fo perform miraelea. 
— St^XSo', -wera from place to place ; comp. 8, 4. — ici/ievos, k. t. K 
healing those oppressed by the devil. His triumph over this form of 
Satanic agency is singled out as the highest exhibition of his 
wonder-working power. 

V. 39. etr;(.& supplies the correct word after jj/tE«, but is not 
genuine. — &■ re r^ x'^P'i- "■ '^- ^■' ^°^ *'* ^ country of the Jews and 
in Jerusalem; the capital of the nation, and its territory here op- 
posed to each other. The Jews inhabited not only Judea, but 
Galilee, and a region on the east of the Jordan, —or nal, whom 
also, an additional fact (Luke 82, 24) in the Saviour's history 
(De Wet.) ; showing the extent of their animosity and violence. 
Winer 66. 3) suggests a brachylogy : icliom (of which also 
wo are witnesses) tJiey slew, etc. This is too complicated. — 
Kpe/xamivres, by haftgiTtg. See note on 5, 30. Here again the E. 
version represents the Saviour as put to death before he was sus- 
pended on the cross. 

V. 41. oi iravrl t^ Xaa, not unto all the people, i. e. of the Jews ; 
comp. on V. 2. — uXAA /lAprwri, k. t, \., but unfa witnesses before 
appointed by God. The choice of the apostles is ascribed indif- 
ferently to Him, or to Cluist (1, 2.) vpo in the participle repre- 
sents the selection as made before Christ rose from the dead; 
not as purposed indefinitely before its execution. — The ex- 
ception here made to the publicity of the Saviour's appearance 
accords with the narrative of the Evangelists ; they mention no 
instance in which he showed himself to any except his personal 
followers. Paley founds the following just remarks on that 
representation of the saaed writers. " The history of the resur- 
rection would have come to us with more advantage, if they had 
related that Jesus had appeared to his foes as weU as his friends ; 
or even if they asserted the public appearance of Christ in gen- 
eral unqualified terms, without noticing, as they have done, the 
presence of his disciples on each occasion, and noticing it in such 
a manner as to lead their readers to suppose that none but dis- 
ciples were present If thek point had been to have their story 
believed, whether true or false ; or if they had hoc 
24 
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present their testimony, either as personal witnesses or as histo- 
rians, in such a manner as to render it as specious and unobjec- 
tionable as they could ; in a word, if they had thought of any 
thing but the truth of the case as they understood and believed 
it, — they would, in their account of Christ's several appearances 
after his resurrection, at least have omitted this restriction. At 
this distance of time, the account, as we have it, is perhaps 
more credible than it would have been the other way ; because 
this manifestation of the historian's candor is of more advantage 
to their testimony than the difference in the circumstances of 
the account would have been to the nature of the evidence. 
But this is an effect which the Evangelists could not foresee ; 
and is one which by no means would have followed at tlie time 
when they wrote." — oTtivc^ . , . . au™, toho ate and dran/c tcith 
him. See Luke 24, 43 ; John 21, 13. Hence they testified to a 
fact which they had been able to verify by Uie most palpable 
evidence. Compare the note on. 1, 3. — /itri to avairnjviu airov ix 
vwpiav, after he rose from ike dead, belongs to the clause which 
immediately precedes. It was after his resurrection that they 
had this intercoiurse with him. The punctuation of some editors 
refers the words incorrectly to v. 40. 

V. 42. Kjjpulcu nS Xa/^ to preach to the peapk, as above. Peter 
alludes to the sphere of their ministry wliich they wcro directed 
to occupy at first ; comp. 1,8; 3, 26, etc. — ori ain-rfs, that himself 
and no other. W. ( 22. 4. — k/ht^s Iwn-w k(u v£Kp5,v,jvdge of the 
Uving and dead, i. e. of all who shall be on the earth at the time 
of his final appearance {1 Thess. 4, 17), and of all who have 
hved previously and died. For other passages which represent 
Christ as sustainmg this ofiice of universal judge, see 17, 31; 2 
Tim. 4, 1 ; 1 Pet 4, 5. Olahausen and some others, understand 
tM living and dead, to be the righteous and wicked; but we are to 
attach to the words that figurative sense only when the context 
(Matt. 8, 22), or some explanatory adjunct (Eph. 2, 1), leads the 
mind distinctly to it 

V. 43. TovTif .... liaprvpdviTiv, For this one (dat. comm.) testify 
all the jrriyphets ; comp. on 3, 24. — aj^tinv . . . . tk airav states the 
purport of their testimony. This clause presents two ideas : first 
that the condition of pardon is faith in Christ; and secondly, 
that this condition brings the attainment of pardon within the 
reach of all: even/ one, whether Jew or Gentile, ieho believes on 
him shall receive remission of sins. See Rom. 10, 11. For the 
explanation of toB oto/iotos auroS, see on 2, 21. 
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Verses 44-48. Cornelius and others receive the Spi?it, and a 



V. 44. eriXaXovi/TOi, still speaking. Hence Peter had not finished 
his remarks ■when God vouchsafed this token of his favor; see 
11, 15. — TO TTveu/io, the i^ifit, i. e. as the author of the gifts men- 
tioned in V. 46. The miracle proved that the plan of salvation 
which Peter annoimced was the divine plan, and that the faith 
■which secured its blessings to the Jew ■was sufficient to secure 
them to the Gentile. A previous submission to the rites of Ju- 
daism was shown to be unnecessary. It is worthy of note, too, 
that those who received the Spirit in this instance had not been 
baptized {comp. 19, 5), nor had the hands of an apostle been laid 
upon them {comp. 8, 17), This was an occasion when men were 
to be taught by an impressive example how httle their accep- 
tance with God depends on external observances. — ^dvra^ re- 
stricts itself to the Gientiles (v. 27) since they were properly the 
hearers to whom Peter ■was speaking, and not the Jews. 

V. 45. oi he TT^piTO/A^, they of the circumcision, i. e. the Jewish 
brethren, mentioned in v. 23 ; comp. 11, 2 ; Rom. 4, 12 ; Col. 4, 
1]. — 7rioT<H = 7r«n-ti;DJT«. See 16, 1; John 20, 27. "Verbal ad- 
jectives in t6^, ■which have usually a passive signification, have 
often in poetry, and sometimes in prose, an active signification." 
See K. Ausfuhr. Or. i 409. 3. A. 1,— on xal hrl ra i^inj, that also 
upon the heathen, as well as upon the Jews. The assertion is 
universal because this single instance established the principle. 

V. 46. ^Kouov auTMv, were hearing them wliile they spoke. — 
yXuWaw, vnA tongues new, before unspoken by them. The ful- 
ler description in 2, 4 prepares the way for the conciser statement 
here 

V 47 pjn t3 v&op, K T \, Can perhaps any one forbid the 
water that these should not be baptized'' The article may con- 
trast {&)/> and 3n/<u^ with each other, or more natuially desig- 
nate the water as wont to be so applied The import of the 
question is tlus Since, although uncu'cumcised, they have be- 
heved and received so visible a token of then acceptance with 
God, what should hmder their adnussion into the church? 
Who can object to their being baptized, and thus acknowl- 
edged aa Christians in full connection with us' As kioXwo in- 
voh es a negative idea, itrf could be omitted or inserted before 
/5ajrTMr5^«ti The distinction may be, that the mfanitive with 
/i^ expieises the re'^ult of the hmderance , without /iij, that 
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■wliich the hinderaiice would prevent. See Woolsey on tlie Al- 
cestis, V. 11. /i^ after such verbs has been said to be superfluous 
(K. i 318. 10), or simply intensive (Mt. i 534, 3). Klotz ad Devar. 
(IL p. 668) suggests the correct view. See also Bernh. Synt 
p. 364. — KaSmi kai y/ieis, OS cUso we received, viz. kv apxg (see 11, 15), 
in the beginning. 

V. 48. jTpoo-eraie, commanded that the vite should be performed 
by others ; he devolved the service on his attendants. Peter's 
rule in regard to the administration of baptism may have been 
similar to that of Paul; see 1 Cor. 1, 14, — tiri/iamt, sc. hr afirois; 
comp. 28, 14. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Verses 1—18. Peter justijies himself at Jerusalem for his visit to 
ComeUus. 

V. 1. Peter, John and James were among t!ie apostles now at 
Jerusalem (8, 14; 12, 2), and no doubt others. — Kara ttiv 'lovSatav, 
thyoiighovt (comp. 15, 23) Judea, since the brethren belonged to 
diffeient churches in this region; see Gal. 1, 33. — ri thni, the 
heailieii while still uncircumcised (see v. 3). 

V. 2. ore dve^ij, when he went vp. There is no evidence that 
Peter vras summoned to Jerusalem to defend his conduct. He 
had reason to fear that it would be censured until the pariiculars 
of the transaction were known, and he may have hastened liis 
return, in order to furnish that information. — ol ck Trepnonfp, they 
of the circumcision, sxe the Jewish believers, as in 10,45; not here 
a party among them more tenacious of circumcision than the 
others. It is imphed that this tenacity was a Jewish character- 
istic. The narrower sense of the expression occurs in some 
places. 

V. 3. See the remarks on 10, 28. Notice the ground of the 
complaint. It was not that Peter had preached to the heathen, 
but that he had associated with them in such a manner as to vio- 
late his supposed obhgations as a Jew. Compare the note on 2, 
39- We may infer that he had avoided that degree of intimacy 
when he himself entertained the Gentile messengers (10, 23). 

v. 4. dp^juei'os, K. T. X; comtneHcing, i. e. proceeding to speak 
(see on 2, 4), or beginning with the first circumstances he related 
unto them, etc. This repetition of the history shows the impor- 
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fance attached to this early conflict between the gospel and Ju- 
daism, 

v. 5. For the omission of t^ before Tro'Xet, see on 8, 5. — opajia 
denotes here what was seen, and differs from its use in 10, 3. — 
T&rimpa-a' apxaZi KO^M^ienji', let dawn, suspended, 6y /our comers, 
i. e. by means of cords fastened to them. Liike abbreviates here 
the fuller expression in 10, 11. 

V. 12. By a mixed constniction, SiaKpivofievov agrees with the 
suppressed subject of <ruve\Sap, instead of /toi.. C. i 627, /3.; Mt. 
i 536. — ot 1^ oBtXijxil oBrot, these six men (see 10, 23) ; they had, 
therefore, accompanied Peter to Jerusalem, either as witnesses 
for him, or for his own vindication, since they had committed the 
same offence. 

V. 13. Toi' ayyeXoi', the angel known to the reader from the 
previous narrative (10,3. 22). Those addressed had not heard 
of the vision, and must have received from Peter a fidler account 
of it than it was necessary to repeat here. — tfvJpas has been 
transferred to this place from 10, 5. 

V. 14. jtSs f> oIkos <yov, aU thy family. The assurance embmces 
them because they were prepared, as well as Cornelius, to wel- 
come the apostle's message ; comp. ip, 2. This part of the com- 
mnnication has not been mentioned before. 

V. 15. aii^aa-Sai is not Superfluous (Kuin.), but shows how 
soon tlie Spirit descended after he began to speak : see on 10, 44. 
"W. 5 67. 4. — A' (ipxj?, in t^te beginning, i. e. on the day of Pente- 
cost. The order of the narrative indicates that the conversion 
of Cornelius took place near the time of Paul's arrival at Antioch. 
Some ten years, therefore (see on v. 26), had passed away since 
the event to which Peter alludes ; comp. on 15, 7. 

V. 16. l/ivqirS^, K. T. X., And I remembered the declaration of 
the Lord, i. e. had it brought to mind with a new sense of its 
meaning and application ; comp. Matt. 26, 75 ; John 12, 16. The 
Saviour had promised to bestow on his disciples a higher baptism 
than that of v^ater (see 1, 5 ; Luke 24, 49) ; and the result proved 
that he designed to extend the benefit of that promise to the 
heathen who should believe on him, as well as to the Jews. — 
«)s IXeyep, how he said. See on 1, 5. 

V. 17. (SujKtc, gave, as mentioned in 10, 44. — kcu, also, con- 
nects ^i>.iv with auTois. — TruTTtwoo-iv, having believed, refers to both 
pronouns (De Wet Mey,), i. e. they all received the same gift in 
the same chajacter, viz. that of believers. Bengel (to whom Mey. 
assents now) limits the participle to ^luy. — ej^i Si tw ^^ijv, «. t. X., 
combines two questions ( W. i 66. 5.) ; Who then ivas I? Was 1 
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able to tvit/tstand God? i, e. to disregard so distinct an intimation 
of his will that tho heathen should be recognized as worthy of 
aU the privileges of the gospel, without demanding of them any 
other qualification than faith in Christ. BumTo's suggests that such 
opposition would have been as presumptuous and futile, as a con- 
test between man's power and infinite power. B4 with ti's strengtli- 
ens the question, as in 2 Cor. 6, 14. It is left out of some copies, 
but not justly. 

V. 18. ri<rv)(aaur, were siUnt, refiwned from further opposition 
(v. 2) ; comp. 21, 14. — eSo'^ov expresses a continued act. The 
sudden change of tenses led some to write iBo^curav. — apayi, 
therefore, then (Matt 7, 20; 17, 26); more pertinent here than 
the interrogative apaye (8, 30). The accentuation varies in differ- 
ent editions. — For -njv /i^dvoiav ISmko-, see the note on 5, 31. — 
eh ^uiji'i ecbatic, unio life, i. e. such repentance as s 
comp. 2 Cor. 7, 10. 



Veeses 19-24. The Gospelis preached at Ant'wck. 

V. 19. ot /lev oSv ^w/TKopfVTK, tfuiss theTefoTe dispersed, recalls 
the reader to sm earlier event in the hktory ; see 8, 4. — iiro r^s 
Skiipcanj/rom (as an effect of) the persecution (Wlil. Win. Mey.) ; 
comp. 20, 9 ; Luke 19, 3. This is better than to render since the 
persecution. It is more natural to be reminded here of the cause 
of the dispersion, than of the time when it began. — hrl Srei^oi^, 
ttpon Stephen, on his account; comp. 4, 21 ; Luke 2, 20. W. i 
48. c. — Siijk^ov. See 8, 4. 40. — ^oij'tKijs. Phmmcta in this age 
lay chiefly between the western slope of Lebanon and the sea, 
a narrow plain reaching from the river Elutherus on the north to 
Carmel on the south. Its limits varied at different times. Among 
the Phffinician cities were Tyre and Sidon ; and the statement 
here accounts for the existence of the Christians in those places, 
mentioned so abruptly in 21,4; 27, 3. — 'Avnaxito.'i. Here we 
have the first notice of this important city. Antiocli was the cap- 
ital of Syria, and the residence of the Roman governors of that 
province. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and named after 
his father, Antioehus. It stood "near the abrupt angle foimed 
by the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and in the opening where 
the Orontes passes between the ranges of Lebanon and Taurus. 
By its harbor of Seleucia it was in communication with all the 
trade of the Mediterranean ; and, through the open country be- 
hind Lebanon, it was conveniently approached by the caravans 
from Mesopotamia and Arabia. It was almost an Oriental Rome, 
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in which all the forms of the civilized life of the empire found a 
representative." Howson, L p. 149. See further, on 13, 4. It is 
memorable in the first Christian age as the seat of missionary 
operations for the evangelization of the heathen. 

V. 20. Whether the preachers came to Antioch before the con- 
version of Cornelius or afterward, the narrative does not decide. 
Some prefer to place the arrival after his baptism, lest Peter 
m^ht not seem to be the first who preached the gospel to the 
Gentiles. See the note 011 15, 7. — Se, but, distinguishes the 
course pursued by certain of them, from that of the other Bta/nrap- 
eiTw, Tlie general fact is first stated, and tlien the exception. — 
Kwpioi, i. e. Jew^ bom in Cyprus ; see 2, 5. 9. — tt/m! row'EXX);- 
va^, unto the Cheeks, opposed to 'louSauiw, Jews, m the foregoing 
verse. The received text has 'EXX>p«n-a;, Hellenists {see on 6, 1) 
and the mass of external testimony favors that reading. Words 
worth's note ' presents the evidence on that side in a strong light 
On the contrary, the interna! argument appears to demand "EAAij- 
wts. Some of the oldest versions and a few manuscripts support 
that as the original word. The majority of critics in view of this 
two-fold evidence decide for 'EWijvas (Grab. Lchm. Tseh. De 
Wet Mey.). It would have been nothing new to have preached, 
at this time, to the Greek-speaking Jews ; see, e. g. 2, 9 ; 9, 29. 
If we accept 'EXXTp»e, the Greeks addressed at Antioch must have 
been still heathen in part, and not merely Jewish proselytes. No 
other view accounts for Lidte's discrimination as to the sphere of 
the two classes of preachers. — Ku/npiToi. See on 2, 10. 

V. 21. For x^'P Kvptov, comp. 4, 30; Luke 1, 66. — fttr airloF, 
■wiOi them, who preached at Antioch. The subject of discourse, 
both in the last verse and the next, requires this reference of the 
pronoun. 

V. 22, ^«oint5j; ets Tct MTo is a Hebraism, says De Wette, with- 
out any instance exactly parallel in Hebrew. — 5 k&y<ys, the report, 
vtpl avrSiv excludes the idea tliat it was a communication sent 
from the brethren at Antioch- — tfajreoTfiXav derives its subject 
from iv 'lepotroXij/iow ; comp. (Jal. 2, 2, — S«\5«i', with the direc- 
tion thai he shouldgo (comp. 20, 1) ; left out of some of the early 
i^ersions as if unnecessaiy. See W. i 65. 4, d. — Bopvdjiav. See 
4, 36 ; 9, 27. 

V. 23. x"/*"' ™" *'*''"' ^ grace, or favor of God, as manifested 
in the conversion of the heathen. — TraptKoXei irdirras, ex/iorted aU 

' The New Testament in the Original Greek witli Notes, bj Clir. WoiTlsworth, 
D. D., Canon of Westminster (London 1857). 
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wLlo had believed. We fiad Iiim exercising here the peculiar 
gift for which he was distinguished ; see on 4, 36. — t^ -^poSiua 
rqs KopBia.^, vnth the purpose of the heart, i. e. a purpose sincere, 
earnest. 

V. 24. oTi Vj "• J"' K because he was a man good andfuU, of the 
Holy Spirit, etc. This description states why he exerted himself 
so strenuously to establish the converts in their faith. e^TreoreiXai' 
in V. 23 is too remote to allow us to view it as the reason why 
they selected him for such a service. — koi irpoo-«Te%, k. t. X. 
The labors of Barnabas resulted also in the accession of new 
believers. 

Veeses 25. 26. Faul arrives at Antioch, and labors there. 

V. 25. Our last notice of Paul was in 9, 30. — avoZrj-njtrai, in 
order to seek out, find by inquiry or effort. It was not known at 
what precise point the apostle was laboring; see Gal. 1, 21. 
^jHav indicates the same uncertainty. Barnabas would naturally 
direct his steps first to Tarsus, ■whither he w^ould proceed by sea 
from Seleucia (see on 13, 4), or track his way through the 
defiles of the intervening mountains. Howson : " The last time 
the two friends met wus in Jerusalem. In the period since 
that interview, ' God had giunted to the Gentiles repentance 
unto life' (v. 18). Barnabas had 'seen the grace of God' 
(v. 23), and under his own teaching ' a great multitude' (v. 24) 
had been ' added to the Ijord.' But he needed assistance ; he 
needed the presence of one whose wisdom was greater than his 
own, w^hose zeal was an example to all, and whose peculiar mis- 
sion had been miraculously declared. Saul recognized the voice 
of God in the words of Barnabas ; and the two friends travelled 
in all haste to the Syrian metropolis." 

V. 26. h/tauTov oAov, a whole year, viz. that of A. D. 44, since 
it was the year which preceded Paul's second journey to Jerusa- 
lem, at the time of the famine. See on 12, 25. The apostle 
had spent the intervening years, from A. D. 39 to 44, in Syria 
and Cilicia (see on 9, 30). — avva^^vai., k. t. A,, they came togetlter 
in the church, the public assembly, i. e. for the purpose of worship, 
and, as we see from the next clause, for preaching the word : and 
taught a great multitude (comp. 14,21); many of whom, no doubt, 
they won to a reception of the truth. Meyer explains Tuvax^vai 
of the hospitahty shown to the teachers, with an appeal to Matt. 
25, S5. But the context which should indicate that sense, is op- 
posed to it here. — ■f^tiji.a.rlx^a.i .... 'K.pvjrui.vovs, and the disciples 
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were first named Christians at Antioch. Thus ten years or more 
elapsed after the Saviour left the earth before the introduction 
of this najme. Its origin is left in some uncertainty. XpumavoC 
has a Latin termination, like 'HpwSuxvai in Matt. 22, 16, and Mark 
3, 6. We see the proper Greek form in Niii:<opai«s in 2, 22, or 
'IthAiko! in 10, 1. Hence some infer (Olsh. Mey.) tliat it must 
have been the Eomau inhabitants of the city, not the Greeks, 
who invented the name. The argument is not decisive, since 
Latinisms were not unknoivn to the Greek of this period. It is 
evident that the Jews did not apply it first to the disciples ; for 
they would not have admitted the imphcation of the term, viz. 
that Jesus was the Messiah. It is improbable that the Christians 
themselves assumed it ; such an origin would he inconsistent 
with its infrequent use in the New Testament. It occurs only 
in 26, 28 ; 1 Pet. 4, 16, and in both places proceeds iiom those 
out of the church. The kcMv Svo/ia to cVikXij^ei' i<lt' v/iat in James 
2, 7 may be the Christian name. The believers at Autioch had 
become numerous; they consisted of Gentiles and Jews ; it was 
evident that they were a distinct community from the latter; and 
probably the heathen, whether they were Greeks or Romans, or 
native Syrians, needing a new appellation for the new sect, called 
them Christians, because the name of Christ wms so prominent 
in their doctrine, conversation, and worship. The term may not 
have been at first opprobrious, but distinctive merely. 

Verses 27—30. Barnabas and jSom/ are sent until Alms to Jcru- 



V. 27. Iv Td-vTo-K rais y/ifpaiii, in these days, i. e. about the time 
that Paul hunself came to Antioch ; for it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that an interv-al of some extent occurred between the pre- 
diction and the famine. — Tpo^roi, inspired teachers ; see on 2, 17. 
Agabus, at least, possessed the prophetic gift, in the strict sense 
of that expression. 

V. 28. avoaraq, having stood up. in order to declare his message 
more formally. — 'A-jw^oj is known only from this passage and 21, 
10. — Irr^/iavt, vuide knoion (see 25, 27), not intimated merely. — 
Ai/ioV, in the later Greek, is mascuUne or feminine ; hence some 
copies have /i^'yof, others luyaXiiy. See W. } 8. 2. 1. — /^AXai' 
iataHai contains a double future, as in 24, 15 ; 37, 10, The read- 
ing varies in 24, 25. As one of its uses, the first infinitive in 
such a case may represent the act as fixed, certain ; the second 
as future. Tlie faniine that was to take place was decreed. See 
25 
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Mt. i 498. e ; C, 5 583. — «^' uAijv t^ oufov/it'i'iji/, sc. ■j^j', over ail 
the inhabited land, i. e. Judea and the adjacent countries, or accord- 
ing to some, the Roman empire. The Greek and Roman writers 
em.ployed 15 oiKou/it'iT) to denote the Greek and the Roman world ; 
and a Jewish writer would naturally employ such a term to denote 
the Jewish world. Josephns appears to restrict the word to Pal- 
estine in Antt. 8. 13. 4, Speaking of the efforts of Ahab to find 
the prophet Elijah, he says that the king sent messengers in pur- 
suit of him KOTO. TrStrw ■np' oiKoujtfvjjv, throughout all the eart/i or land, 
i. e. of the Jews. Ancient writers give no account of any universal 
famine in the reign of Claudius, but they speak of several local 
famines which were severe in particular countries. Josephns 
(Antt. 20. 2. 6 ; lb. 5. 2) mentions one which prevailed at that 
time in Judea, and swept away many of the inhatitants. Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was then at Jerusa- 
lem, imported provisions from Egypt and Cyprus, which she dis- 
tributed among the people to save them from starvation. This 
is the famine, probably, to which Luke refers here. The chronol- 
ogy admits of this supposition. According to Josephus, the fam- 
ine which he describes took place when Cuspius Fadns and 
Tiberius Alexander were procurators ; i, e. as Lardner suggests, it 
may have begun about the close of A. D. 44, and lasted three or 
foiu- years. Fadus was sent into Judea on the death of Agrippa, 
which occurred in August of the year A. D. 44. If we attach 
the wider sense to olKov/iiiniv, the prediction may import that a 
famine should take place throughout the Roman empire diuiing 
the reign of Claudius (the year is not specified below), and not 
that it should prevail in all parts at the same time- So Words- 
worth, Notes, p. 58. — tiri KXavBiov, in (lit. upon) the reign of Clau- 
dius. On cTTi, in such chronological designations, see K. ( 273. 
4. b. The Greek idiom views the events as resting upon the ruler 
as their source or author; the English idiom as taking place un- 
der his guidance or auspices, — Kaira/jos af^er KAnuSt'ov (T. R.) is 
not warranted. 

V. S9. t5v ita^ijnav depends by attraction on tk. The ordinary 
construction would be 01 pi5?;TaE koSow ijviro/teiro rw airZv (Mey. 
De Wet.) : The disciples in proportion as ani/one was prospered de- 
termined each of them, etc. The apostle Paul prescribes the same 
rale of contribution in 1 Cor. 16, 2. For the augment in ijfiiropHTo, 
see on 2, 36. For Ikootos afl:er a plural verb, see on 2, 6. — tts 
SiaKoviW, for relief, lit ministration, i. e. to their wants. The act 
here suggests the idea of its result or object. — Trt/ti/'ai sc. t!. — 
iv TJj lovSaii/., in Judea; not the capital merely but other parts 
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also, since the famine was general and believers were found in 
different places (see v, 1 and Gal. 1, 22). 

V. 30, Kal connects hrocijaav with, uipuritv : tliey executed their 
determination. — irpbi To!?i ir-pca-^vTipo^, itnto the elders, either those 
at Jerusalem who could easily forward the supplies to the desti- 
tute elsewhere, or those in Judea at large whom the messengers 
visited in person. The latter idea presents itself very readily 
from 'louScuo just before, and lias also tliis to commend it, that 
Paul would have had an opportunity to preach now in that 
province, as mentioned in 26, 20 (see note there). — For the 
office of the presbyters, see on 14, 23. — Bojiva^n is the Doric gen- 
itive; comp. 19, 14; Luke 13, 29, John I, 43, etc, W. } 8. 1; 
K. i 44. R. 2. — Meyerflnds acontradiction hetween this passage 
and Gal. 2, 1, as if Paul could not have gone to Jerusalem at this 
time because he has not mentioned it in the Epistle. It is impos- 
sible to see why the reason commonly assigned for this omission 
does not account for it Paul's object in writing to the Galatians 
does not require him to enumerate all his joucneys to Jerusalem. 
In tlie first chapter there, he would prove that as an apostle he 
was independent of all human authority, and in the second chap- 
ter that the other apostles had conceded to him that uidepend- 
ence. He had no occasion, therefore, to recapitulate his entire 
history. Examples of the facts in his life were all that he needed 
to bring forward. He was not bound to show how often he 
had been at Jerusalem, but only that he had gone thither once 
and again, under cirenmstances which showed in what character 
he claimed to act, and how fully the other apostles had ac- 
knoAvledged this claim. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Verses 1. 2. Renewed perseoittion at Jerusalem, and Death of 
James. 

V. 1. Kar ^KavovTOtt Kaipov, about that time, i. e. when Barnabas 
and Saul went to Jerusalem, as has just been related. See on 
V. 25. — 'HpiiSijs, This Berodwas Herod Agrippa the First, son 
of -Aristobnlus and grandson of Herod the Great On the acces- 
sion of Caligula, he received as kmg the former possessions of 
PMlip and Lysanias, see Luke 3, 1 ; at a later period, the 
tetrarchy of Antipas ; and in the year A. D. 41, Samaria and 
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Jiidea whicli were conferred ota him by Claudius ; so that, like his 
grandfather Herod, he swayed the sceptre, at this time, over all 
Palestine.^ — tWySoAe toi x"pas does not mean attempted (Kuiii.), 
hut put forth violent hands; comp. 4, 3; 5, 18; 21, 27. — KaKuitrai, 
to oppress, maltreat The E. version derives " vex " from Tyn- 
dale. — airh TTfi iKKXtj<Tuvi, of the church, (lit. froni), since the idea 
of or^n passes readily into that of property, adherence. W. ^ 
47.4. 

v. 2. avaXe iiaxaipa, skiv him with the sword, beheaded him. 
The article fails, because the idea is general, abstract ; comp. 9, 

12. W. 5 19. 1. On the mode of execution amoug the Jews, 
see Jahn's Archeeol, f 257. Agrippa had the power of life and 
death, since he administered the government in the name of the 
Eomans. See the note on 7, 69. The victim of his violence 
\\-as James the Elder, a son of Zebedee and brother of John 
(Matt. 4, 21 ; 10, 2 ; Mark 1, 19, etc.). He is to be distinguished 
from James the Younger, the kinsman of the Lord (GJal. 1, 19), 
who is tlie individual meant under this name in the remainder 
of the history (17; 15, 13; 21, 18), ITie end of James verified 
the prediction that he should drink of his Master's cup ; see 
Matt 20, 23. Eusebius (2. 9) records a tradition that the apos- 
tle's accuser was converted by his testimony and beheaded at 
the same time with him. " The accuracy of the sacred writer," 
saya Paley, " in the expressions which he uses here, is remarka- 
ble. There was no portion of time for thirty years before, or 
ever afterwards, in which there was a king at Jerusalem, a per- 
son exercising tliat authority in Judea, or to w^hom that title 
could be applied, except the last three years of Herod's Ufe, 
within which period the transaction here recorded took place." 
The kingdom of Agrippa the Second, who is mentioned in 25, 

13, did not embrace Judea. 

Verses 3-5. The imprisonment of Feter. 

V. 3. iSuiv ori npsoTQV, k. r. A., seeing that U is pleasing, etc. 
The motive of Agrippa, therefore, was a desire to gain public 
favor. Josephus (Antt. 19. 7. 3) attributes to this ruler the same 
trait of character; he describes him as eager to ingratiate him- 
self with the Jews. — jrpos<-9ero, k. t. X., he apprehended stilt 
further Peter also; an imitation of the Heb. EiDi"! with the infini- 
tive, comp. Luke 20, 11. 12. W. } 64. 5; Gesen. Heb. Gr. i 139. 
— d^vfuia', the days of unleavened bread, i. e. the festival of tlie 

i See lulroduclion, \ 6, 2. 
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Passover, which continued seven days ; and was so named be- 
cause during that time no leaven ivas allowed in the houses of 
the Jews. The common text omits at before ^/itpai, which the 
best editors insert as well attested. It is not grammatically 
necessary. W. i 19. 2. 

V. 4. Kai, also, carries the mind back to <rvXXa^av in v. 3, the 
idea of which irowros repeats. — Tiinrapm Terpo^loK, to four qualer- 
nums, four companies of four, who were to relieve each other in 
guarding the prison. The Jews at this time followed the Roman 
practice of dividing the night into four watches, consisting of 
three hours each. Of the four soldiers employed at the same time, 
two vra-tched in the prison and two before the door ; or perhaps 
in this case (see on v. 10) were all stationed on the outside. — 
jiovXaixevm, meaving, hut disappointed in that purpose. — /wra ro 
iroux'h ^fi^^' f^^ Passover, L e. not the paschal supper, but the fes- 
tival which it introduced; comp. Luke 31, 1; John 6, 4, The 
reason for deferring the execution was that the stricter Jews 
regarded it as a profanation to put a person to death dining a 
religious festivaL Agrippa liimself may have entertained, or af- 
fected to entertain, that scruple. — dvayayeti' airov, to bring him 
tip, i. e. for trial and execution ; comp. Luke 22, 66. But Herod 
■\vas nearer his end than Peter. — ttJ \a% for the people (dat. 
comm.), i. e. that they might be gratified with his death. 

V. 5, o5v, therefore, committed to such a guard. — hi-r^ ^vhiic^ 
in the prison mentioned in v. 4. — ^kt£i^, intent, earnest, not 
unceasing, constant. See Luke 22, 44 ; 1 Pet. 4, 8. It is a 
wordof t!ie later Greek. Lob, ad Phryn. p. 3H. All the English 
translators from Wiclif downward adopt the temporal sense. — 
iKKkfjaia.^. The members of the church were so numerous, that 
they must have met in different companies. One of them is 
mentioned in v. 12. 

Verses 6-11. The Miraculous Liberation of Peter. 

V. 6. wkt\ cKstvr], in i/ioi night preceding the day when he was 
to have been executed. — SeSt^vos akianri. Bvtrl, bound with two 
chains. The Koman mode of chaining prisoners was adopted 
in this case, and was the following : " The soldier who was ap- 
pointed to guard a pailicular prisoner had the chain fastened to 
the wrist of his left hand, the right remaining at liberty. The 
prisoner, on the contrary, had the chain fastened to the wrist of 
his right hand. The prisoner, and the soldier who had the care 
of him, were said to be tied {alligati)to one another. Sometimes, 
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for greater security, the prisoner was chained to two soldiers, one 
on each side ofliim." Diet, of Antiq. art. Catena. Paul was bound 
with two chains on the occasion mentioned in 21, 33. — ^liAoKt? 
T«, K. T. X., and keepers before the door (perhaps two at one station 
and two at another) were guarding the prison ; not after v. 5, were 
keeping guard (Kaph, Walch). 

V. 7. iv T^ o'ucqiixiTt, in, the abodes the prison. This was an 
Attic euphemism which passed at length into the common dialect 
— mcta^a^, having smitten, in order to rouse liim from sleep. — 
avmrra is a second aorist imperative ; comp. iEph. 5, 14. Gramma- 
rians represent the form as poetic in the earlier Greek. K. { 173. 

R. 5 ; W. ( 14. 1. h. — i^ancrov X^'i'^"' ^'" '^^«'«* f^^ of from 

/lis hands, or lOTwi*. x*¥* '■^^ Greeks could use of the entire fore- 
arm, or any part of it. 

V. 8. Tripil^mav.1. For convenience he had unbound the gii'dle 
of his tunic w^hile he slept. The IfiaTiov w^hioh he threw around 
hira was the outer coat, or mantle, worn over the x'-™"- There 
was no occasion for a precipitate flight ; and the articles which 
he was directed to lake would be useful to him. Note the tran- 
sition to the present in the last two imperatives. 

V. 9. dXi^w, trite, actual, as distinguished ftom a dream or 
vision. Peter's imcertainty arose from the extraordinary nature 
of the interposition ; it was too strange to be credited. He was 
bewildered by the scene, unable at the moment to comprehend 
that what he saw and did was a reality. 

V. 10. 8i«\5dvTre .... Seoripav, liamng passed through the first 
and second watch, i. e. as Walch de tincuHs FelH suggests, first 
through the two soldiers stationed at Peter's door (v. 6), and then 
through two others near the gate which led into the city. He 
supposes the two soldiers to whom Peter was bound (v. 6) were 
not included in the sixteen (v. 4), since their office would not 
require them to remain awake, and consequently to be changed 
during the night, like the others. A more common opinion is, 
that the frst watch was a single soldier, before the door, and the 
second another at the iron gate, and that these two soldiers, with 
the two by the side of Peter, made up the quaternion tiien on 
duty. But SmX5o'vt£s, having passed through, suggests a plural 
sense of ^uAok^c, and must be said loosely, if applied to a single 
pei'son. This participle after ti^cAJw in v. 9 indicates a diiferent 
po.sition of the first watch from that of the two soldiers who guarded 
Peter in his coll; some have proposed that explanation. The 
numeral renders the article unnecessary, W. 5 19. 2. That 
Peter passed the watch unopposed, or perhaps unobserved (see v. 
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I8), was a part of the miracle. See on 5, 19. — tjrl t^ ffuA-jji-, 
K. T. A, The precise sitHation of the prison is unknown. The 
iron gate may have formed the termination of a court, or avenue, 
which connected the prison with the town. Do Wette, after 
Lightfoot, Walch, and others, thinks tiiat the prison was in a 
tower between the two walls of the city, and that this was the 
outer gate of the tower. Others have proposed other conjectures. 

— avro^a-nj is equivalent to an adverb, spoMte«eowft/. K. 5 264. 
3. c ; B. 4 123. 6. The gate opened without any visible cause, — 
n-po^of pijfttjv ikiav, wevi forward one street or lane (9, 11). The 
angel accompanied him imtil he was beyond the reach of pursuit. 

— iii^im, itmmdmtely, on having come thus far. 

V. 1 1. ytvofievos Iv iam^, having come to hiinself, recovered from 
the confusion of mind into which he had been thrown. — e^air- 
ioTtihx, sent forth from heaven. — atro wiwnjs t^s irpaoSoKia's, from all 
the expectation of the Jews who were so eager for his execu- 
tion, and looking forward to it with confidence. 



Verses 12-17. Peter repairs to the Houie of Mary, where some 
of the Believers had assembled for Prayer. 

V. 12. trvi'ifiuiv, sc. Ta ytvoi^aa, liaving become aware (14, 6), 
conscious to himself of the state of things (Whl. A!f Mey.). 
Luke reminds us of this fact again (see v 11), as if it might 
appear strange that Peter acted with so much deliberation. Some 
render considering, i. e. either what he should do, or where he 
should find an assembly of the disciples. Both the meaning and 
the tense of the participle favor this explanation less than the 
other. — 'liaavvav .... Mopnoii. This John Mark is called simply 
John in 13, 5. 13; and Mark in 15, 39. He is supposed to have 
been the same Mark whom Peter terms his son in 1 Pet. 5, 13, 
i. e, in a spiritual sense, converted by his instrumentality. There 
is no reason for questioning his identity with the Evangelist who 
wrote the Gospel of Mark. See further, on v. 25. — Trpotrn/x*'/^'^- 
One of the objeuts for which they were praying was the safety 
of Peter (v. 5). 

V. 13. inuhUrKi), a maid-servant. Her Greek name, Rhoda, 
does not disprove her Jewish origin ; see on 1, 23. The portress 
among the Jews was commonly a female ; see John 18, 16. That 
the person should be known after so long a time shows how 
minute was Luke's information, — £ira«oCcr(u, to hearken. This 
was the classical term signifying to answer a knock or call at the 
door. 
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V. 14. Kai hriyvovtra r^v tjnav^v, and having recognized his voice 
(3, 10; 4, 13). Peter may be supposed to have aDnonnced his 
name, or to have given it in reply to her inquiry. — Sltto t^s x^P^s- 
Nothing conld be more life-like than the description of the scene 
which follows. Khoda in the excess of her joy forgets to open 
the door, runs into the house, declares the news, while Peter is 
left in the street still knocking, and exposed to arrest. The pas- 
sage has all the vividness of the recital of an eye-witness. Mark 
was undoubtedly in the honse at the time, and may liave com- 
municated the circumstances to Luke at Antioch; or Luke may 
have obtained his information from Barnabas, who was a relative 
of the family; see Col. 4, 10. 

V. 15. SuiTxvpiiero, affirmed confidently. — o ayyeXos avrov 1<ttlv, 
It is his angel, i. e. his tutelary angel with his form and features. 
It was a common belief among the Jews, says Lightfoot, that 
every individual has a guardian angel, and that tliis angel may 
assume a visible appearance resembling that of the person whose 
destiny is committed to him. This idea appears here not as a 
doctrine of the Scriptures, but as a popular opinion, which is 
neither affirmed nor denied. 

V. 17. KaToo-ei'iTas t^ x"*"" ^<^ving motioned with the hand down- 
tvard, as a signal that he would speak, and wished them to hear. 
Their joy was so tumultuous, that he could make them under- 
stand a gesture better than a word. — <nyav. His object was not 
to prevent their being overheard, and so discovered by their ene- 
mies, but to secure to himself an opportunity to inform them how 
he had been liberated. — o Kupws, the Lord, as the angel had been 
sent by him; see v. 7, 11. — "laK^^u.. James is distinguished 
from the others on account of his office as pastor of the church 
at Jerasalem ; see on v. 2. — koX «^eA5w, and (probably on the 
same night) having gone forth, i. e. from the house, as the context 
most readily suggests; hence <is hipav iwov is indefinite, and 
may denote unto another place, in the city or out of it. It is most 
probable that he left the city for a time, as he must have fore- 
seen {see V. 19) that vigorous efibrts would be made to retake 
and destroy him. We fihd him at Jerusalem again a few years 
after this; see 15, 7. He may have returned even sooner 
than that, as Agrippa Hved but a short time after this occurrence. 
Catholic writers and some others hold that Peter proceeded to 
Rome at this time, and labored for the Jews there aa the apostle 
of the circumcision (Gal, 2, 7; 1 Pet. 1, I). If this be true, he 
must then have been the founder of the church in that city, or 
at all events have established a relation to it personal and official, 
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stronger than that of any other teacher. It is entirely ad- 
voree to this view, that Paul makes no allusion to Peter in Iiis 
Epistle to the Komans, but writes with a tone of authority which 
his avow^ed policy, his spirit of independence (2 Cor. 10, 16), 
would not have suffered him to employ, had it belonged more 
properly to some other apostle to instruct and guide the Koman 
church. The best opinion from traditionary sources is that Peter 
arrived at Komc just before the outbreak of Nero's persecution, 
where he soon perished as a martyr. It is related that he was 
placed on the cross, at his own request, with his head downward, 
as if unworthy to suffer in the posture of the Master whom he 
had denied. 

Vbiises 18. 19. Trml and Execution of the Soldiers. 

V. 18, ■yevo^e'njt rijiApa^, when day had come. If the soldiers to 
whom Peter was bound had been changed at the expiration of 
each watch (see on v. 10), why did they not ascertain the escape 
sooner ' Wieseter ( Chronologie u. s. w. p. 220) replies that the 
flight took place in the last watch not long before break of day. 
This IS doubtful, as it would abridge so much the time allowed 
for the interview at the house of Mary, and for the departure 
from the city. The question requires no answer if Walch's 
opmion as stated in v. 10 be well founded. — Tcipa;^os, commotion, 
partaking of the nature both of inquiry and alarm. The former 
part of the idea leads the way to the question which follows. 
There was reason for fear, because the soldiers in such a case 
were answerable for the safety of the prisoner, and, if he escaped, 
were liable to suffer the punishment which would have been in- 
flicted on him. Compare 16, 27 ; Matt. 28, 14. irrpaTicurats would 
include naturally the entire sixteen (v. 4), though the foui who 
were on guard at the rime of the escape had most reason to 
tremble for their lives. — n' ^a, k, t. \., what then (syl logistical, 
since he was gone) was becmtie of Peter ? 

V. 19. avoKpivai;, having examined, tried them for a breach of 
discipline ; see 4, 9 ; Luke 23, 14. — We need not impute to 
Herod such barbarity as that of putting to death the entire de- 
tachment. •^vX^ucai may be understood of those who were more 
immediately responsible for the prisoner's safety, — aTra;^5^mt, to 
be led tw}ay, i. e. to execution. The word ivas a vox solennis in 
this sense, as Liisner, Kypke, and others have shown. The Ro- 
mans employed ducere in the same absolute way. — ««! KayeXSon', 
K. T. A.. Herod resided usuaUy at Jerusalem, and went now to 
26 
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Cassarea, as Joscphiis inrorms ns, to preside at the public games 
in honor of the Emperor Claudius. 

Verses 20-24. Death of Herod Agrippa at Cessarea. 

v. SO. The reader should compare the narrative of this event 
with that of Josephiis, in Antt. 19. 8. 3. The Jewish historian has 
confirmed Lnke's account in the most sinking manner. He also 
makes Cfesarea the scene of tlie occurrence ; he mentions the 
assembly, the oration, the robe, the impious acclamations of the 
people, the sudden death of Herod, and adds to the rest that his 
terrible end was a judgment inflicted upon him for his impiety. — 
SvfioitaxSiv may refer to an open war or violent feeling of hostility. 
As Josephus makes no mention of any actual outbreak between 
Agrippa and the Phisnicians, the latter is probably the sense of 
the word here. The Phosnicians may either have apprehended 
a war as the result of Agrippa's anger, or they may have been 
threatened with an interruption of the commerce carried on be- 
tween them and the Jews. — iro.(njiraii irpo^ mirov, came unto him, 
i. e. in the person of their representatives ; lit. teere present, the 
antecedent motion being applied. W. f 50. 4. — TrtiVai/rts, having 
persuaded, brought to their interest. Blastus, judging from his 
name, may have been a Greek or a Koman. His influence with 
the king was the reason why they were so anxious to obtain his 
mediation. A bribe may have quickened his sympathy with the 
strangers. — hn ran koitSivik, over his bedchandier, his chamberlain. 
His office placed him near the king's person and enabled him to 
hold the keys to his heait (Bmg.). — ^oEn-o eip^nji', desired peace, 
1. e. according to the circumstances of the case, sought to avert 
a rupture of it, or, if it was already impaired, to eiFeet its restora- 
tion. Their desire for this result may have been increased by 
the existing famine. — to rpiijitrr^ai, k. t. A,., because their counti-y 
was sustained, etc. The Tyrians and Sidonians were a commer- 
cial people, and procured their supphes of grain chiefly from Pal- 
estine in exchange for their own merchandise. This relation of 
the two countries to each other had existed from early times ; see 
1 Kings 5, 9 ; Ezra 3, 7 ; Ezek. 27, 17. 

V. 21. TOKrj ^i^ipf, on an ajrpointed day, which, according to 
Josephua, was the 1st of August, and the second day of the 
public games, — h&uKTdjuvat ia-S^ra, k. t. A. The circmstaiices 
related by Josephus maybe combined (Howson, I. p. 158) with 
Luke's account, as follows : " On the second day of the festival, 
Agrippa came into the theatre. The stone scats, rising in a great 
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semicirele, tier above tier, were covered with an c?dted multi- 
tude. The king came in, clothed in magnificent robes, of which 
silver was the costly and brilliant material. It was early in the 
day, and the snn's rays fell upon the king, so that the eyes of 
the beholders were dazzled with the brightness which surrounded 
him. Voices from the crowd, here and there, exclaimed that it 
was the apparition of something divine. And when he spoke and 
made an oration to them, they gave a shout, saying, ' It is the voice 
of a god, and not of a man.' But in the midst of tliis idolatrous 
ostentation, an angel of God suddenly smote him. He was carried 
out of the theatre a dying man, and on the 6th of August he was 
dead." — hrl toG ^-^juctik, upon the seat, or throne, provided for him 
in the theatre; see on 19, 29. — ihi^if^opa, spoke publicly ; because 
though he directed his speech to the deputies, he was heard also 
by the people who were present (v. 22). The PhtBuicians were 
there as suppliants for peace, and the king's object now was to 
announce to them his decision. The giving audience to ambas- 
sadors and replying to them in public was not uncommon in an- 
cient times. — jrpos uurous, unto theni,, L e. the Tynans and Sido- 
nians as represented by their agents. The pronoun does not 
refer to 8^/«)s. See W. i 22. 3. 1. It was the messengers, not 
the Cesareans who awaited the king's answer. 

V. 22. lir€rlnov(i., sJwuted thereupon, again and again. It enhanced 
the eloquence no doubt, that what they had heard accorded with 
their wishes. In such a city, the bulk of the assembly would be 
heathen (see on 8, 40), and 5£oB may be taken in their sense of 
the term. 

V. 23. avSl' tuv, K. T. X., because he gaxe not ghry to God, i. e. 
did not repel the impious flattery, was willing to receive it. Some 
editors insert tt/v before Zotav. — ko! ycvo/io'o?, k. t. \-, and having 
been eaten with worms, he expired. In ascribing Agrippa's death 
to such a cause, Luke makes it evident that he did not mean to 
represent it as instantaneous, His statement, therefore, does not 
oppose that of Josephus, who says that Herod hngered for five 
days after the first attack, in the greatest agony, and then died. 
It is evident also for the same reason, that Luke did not consider 
the angel as the author of Herod's death in any such sense as to 
exclude the intervention of secondary causes. 

V. 24. hi, hut, contrasts shghtly the fate of Herod, the perse- 
cutor of the church, with the prosperity of the church itself — 
o \oyos .... en-Xij5wero, the word of God grew, was diffused more 
and more, and increased, i. e. (comp. 6, 1) was embraced by in- 
creasing numbers. \6ya% suggests the complex idea of doctrine 
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and disciples, and the verbs whicli follow divide the idea into its 
parts. 

Vekse 25. Barnabas and Said return to Antwch. 
V. 25. This verse appeara to be introductory to the aiibjcet of 
the next chapter. It was proper to apprise the reader that Barna- 
bas and Saul returned to Antioch (see 11, 30), since the narrative 
of what next ocenrred in that city implies that they were there, 
and no mention has been made of their return. Paul and Barnabas 
made this journey to Jerusalem probably near the beginning of 
the year A. D. 45 ; for the famine commenced at the close of the 
preceding year (see on 11, 28), and the supplies collected in an- 
ticipation of that event would naturally be forwarded before the 
distress began to be severe. That the journey look place about 
this time results also from its being mentioned in connection with 
Herod's death. The two friends appear to have remained at 
Jerusalem but a short time, as may be inferred from the object 
of their mission, and stiU more decisively from the absence of 
any aJllueion to this journey in Gal. 2, 1 sq, — 'loiavvipr. John was 
a relative of Barnabas, as we learn from Col. 4, 10; and this 
relationsliip may have led to the present connection. He ap- 
pears next in the history as their associate in missionary labors 
(13, 5). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Verses 1-3. Barn<Aas and Saul are sent to preach to ike Ilea- 
then. 
Y. 1. The narrative mentions three diifercnt journeys of Paul 
among the heathen ; the account of the first of these commences 
here. — Tires (probably not genuine) would indicate that those 
named were not all the teachers at Autioch. — In Kara, rip' ckkXij- 
tjiav the preposition may be directive as well as local: in the 
church and for its benefit. The office supplied a correspondent 
(koto.) want. Or the idea may be that of distribution: such 
teachers belonging to the different churches (comp. 14, 23), the 
writer's mind passes along the scries to those at Antioch. 
— Trpoiji^ai (see on 2, 17) is the specific term; SiSiio-KaXoi the 
generic. The prophets were all teachers, but the reverse was 
not true. Compare the note on 14, 23. — £u;iew. Syjnemi is 
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Otherwise unknown. He was evidently a Jew, and hence in his 
intercourse with Gentiles (see on v. 9) was called also Niger. 
The latter was a familiar name among the Komans, and is a pre- 
carious reason for inferring (Alf ) that he was an African prose- 
lyte. — AovKtoi may he the Lucius who is metifioned in Rom. 16, 
21. Some have thought that Luke, the writer of the Acts (no 
doiiht a native of Antioch), may be intended here ; but Aoviio^ 
and AouKiuTOs or Aoj;k3s are different names. See W. 4 16. 4, R. 1. 
— KvptpKUK. See on 2, 10. — Mam^i'=;l3r!Ja (2 Kings 15, 14) 
occurs only here. — 'HpwSou toS rtTpdpxov. This Herod was th6 
one who put to death John the Baptist; a son of Herod the 
Great, and an uncle of Agrippa, whose death has just been re- 
lated. He was now in exile on the banks of the Ehone, but 
though divested of his oifice is called te/.rarck, because he was 
best known under that title ; see on 4, 6. There are two views 
as to the import of miVpo^os. One is that it means comrade, lit. 
one brought up, educated with another. It was very common for 
persons of rank to associate other children with their own, for 
the purpose of sharing their amusements and studies, and by 
then example serving to excite them to greater emulation, Jose- 
phua, Plutarch, Polybius, and others, speak of this ancient prap- 
tice. So Calvin, Grotins, Schott, Banmgarten, and others. The 
more approved opinion is that it means coUactaneus, nourished at 
the same breast, foster-brother. Kninoel, Olshausen, Thohick, 
De Wette, and others, alter Walch de Menachemo, adopt that 
meaning. The mother of Manaen, according to this view, was 
Herod's nuree. In either case the relation is mentioned as an 
honorary one. 

V. 2. }y£iTovpyo'')VT<,iv refers here to the rites of Christian wor- 
ship, as prayer, exhortation, fasting, see v. 3. 15; 14, 23. — avrSiv, 
i. e. the prophets and teachers. The participation of others in 
the service is not asserted, or denied. It is possible that they 
were observing a season of prayer with reference to this very 
question, What were their duties in relation to the heathen. — 
A-jiopUraTt ^ iMn, Separate now for me, i. e. for the Holy Spirit 
The Spirit makes the revelation, selects the missionaries, assigns 
to them their work. The personality of the agent may be in- 
ferred from snch acts. The command in this form was ad- 
dressed to the associates of Bamahas and Saul, but the latter 
would hear the same voice pointing out to them their duty 
and directing them to perform the service laid upon them. — S^ 
strengthens the command ; see 15, 36 ; Luke 2, 15. K. f 315. 1. 
The verb contains the idea both of selection and consecration, — 
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S, unto vMch, without the preposition because the antecedent has 
it ; comp. jj rjpx"^ in 9, 17, — Trpoa-KSKkTuiai, has a middle sense. W. 
( 39. 3. The nature of this work, not stated here, we learn from 
the subsequent narrative ; they were to go into foreign countries 
and publish the gospel to Jews and Gentiles. The great object 
of the mission was doubtless to open more eifectuaDy " the door 
of faith to the heathen." 

v. 3. Tore, K. T. X., Then having fasted, etc. This was a differ- 
ent fast from that spoken of In v. 2, and observed probably bv 
fhe body of the cliuroh. — On kiri^ivT^^ tqi ^''P"* aSrois, see 6, 6. 
The act was a representative one, and though performed by a 
part involves the idea of a general participation. Paul was al- 
ready a minister and an apostle (see Gal. 1, 1 sq., where he claims 
this character &om the outset), and by this service he and Barna- 
bas were now merely set apart for the accomplishment of a 
specific work. They were summoned to a renewed and more sys- 
tematic prosecution of the enterprise of converting the heathen ; 
see on 9, 30; 11, 20. — airthxrav, sent away. That the subject 
of this verb includes the Antiochian Christians in general, may 
be argued from the analogous case in 15, 40. The brethren 
commended Paul to God as he departed on his second n 



Veeses 4—12. The Journey to Cyprus, and it 

V. 4. tK7re/t^5e'iT«. We may place this mission in the year 
A. D. 45. It does not appear that they remained long at Autioch 
before their departure. See the note on 12, 25. — eis t^v 2«X«1- 
Kiiav. Seleuda lay west of Antioch, on the sea-coast, five miles 
north of the mouth of the Orontes. It was situated on the rocky 
eminence, forming the southern extremity of the hilly range 
called Pieria. The harbor and mercantile suburb were on level 
ground towards the west A village called Antakia and interest- 
ing ruins point out the ancient site. " The irmer basin, or dock, 
(there were two ports) is now a morass ; but its dimensions can 
be measured, and the wulls that surrounded it can be distinctly 
traced. The position of the ancient flood-gates, and the passage 
through which the vessels were moved from the inner to the 
outer harbor, can be accurately marked. The very piers of the 
outer harbor are still to be seen under the water. The stones 
are of great size, some of them twenty feet long, five feet deep, 
and six feet ^vide ; and are fastened to each other with iron 
cramps. The masonry of ancient Selucia is still so good, that 
not long since a Turkish Pacha conceived the idea of cleEtring 
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out and repairing the harbor." See authorities in Howson. Those 
piers were still unbroken, this great seaport of the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemies wus as m.agniflcent as ever, under the sway 
of the Romans, when Paul and Barnabas passed through it on 
their present mission. Whether they came dmon {Karijk^oi') 
from the interior to the coast by land, or by water, is uncertain. 
The windings of the river make the distance about forty-one 
miles, but by land it is only sixteen miles and a half. At present, 
the Orontes is not navigable, in consequence of a bar at the 
mouth, and other obstructions; but Strabo aays (16. 2), that in 
his time they sailed up the stream in one day. The road, though 
it is now mostly overgrown with shrubs, was then doubtless a 
well worn track like the road from the Pireens to Athens, or from 
Ostia to Rome. At Seleucia, the two missionaries with their 
companion went on board (tEjreVXewrav) one of the numerous ves- 
sels wliich must have been constantly plying between that port 
and the fertUe Cyprus. " As they cleared the port, the whole 
sweep of the bay of Antioeh opened on their left, — the low 
ground by the mouth of the Orontes, — the wild and woody 
country beyond it, — and then the peak of Moimt Cassius, rising 
symmetrically from the very edge of the sea to a height of five 
thousand feet. On the right, in the south-west horizon, if the 
day was clear, they saw the island of Cyprus from the first. 
The current sets northerly and north-east between the island and 
the Syrian coast. But with a fair wind, a few hours would ena- 
ble them to mn down from Seleucia to Salamis ; and the land 
would rapidly rise .in forms well known and familiar to Barnabas 
and Mark." Howson, I. p. 169. The fact that Barnabas was a 
native of Cyprus (4, 36) may have induced them to give this 
direction to their journey. 

V, 5. Koi ya/oyAvoi tc SoXa/iti'i, And having arrived in Salamis. 
This town was on the eastern shore of Cyprus, " on a bight of 
the coast to the north of the river Pedifeus. A large city by the 
sea-shore, a wide-spread plain with corn-fields and orchards, and 
the blue distance of mountains beyond, composed the view on 
which the eyes of Barnabas and Saul rested when they came to 
anchor in the bay of Salamis." — toI? uway'oyai'i indicates that 
the Jews here w^ere numerous, since in other places where they 
w^ere few they had only one synagogue ; comp. 17, 1 ; 18, 4. 
This intimation is confirmed by ancient testimony. In the time 
of Trajan, A. D. 116, the Jews in Cyprus were so powerful that 
they rose and massacred two hundred and forty thousand of the 
Greek inhabitants (Dio Cass, 68. 32). In revenge for this 
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slaughter, Hadrian, who was afterwards emperor, landed on tlie 
island, and either put to death or expelled the entire Jewish pop- 
ulation. At the time of Paul's visit, many of the Cyprian Jews 
must have resided at Salaniis, which was the seat of a iuerative 
commerce. — ^Xxov .... inrripiTiiv, and tlieyhad also John (see 12, 
25) as an assistant — in what? ™c, as I think, recalls most natu- 
raUy KOTij/yeXovTovAoyov; and the answer would be that he as- 
sisted them in the declaration of the word. Compare 26, 16; 
Luke 1, 2 ; 1 Cor. 4, 1. But the view of most critics is different ; 
they suppose John to have had charge of the incidentaJ cares 
of the party, so as to leave Paul and Barnabas more at liberty 
to preach the gospel. We are not informed how long they re- 
mained at Salamis, or what success attended their labors. 

V. 6. S«X3diT«> K. r. k., And having passed throifgk the whole 
island unto Paplios, which was at the other end of Cyprus. The 
city intended here was new Paphos, in distinction from the old 
city of that name, which was several miles farther south. The 
distance from east to west was not more than a hundred miles. 
The Peutingerian Table^ (which dates probably from the time 
of Alexander Sevems, i. e. about A. D. 230) represents a public 
road as extending from Salamis to Paphos. If that road existed 
at this earlier period, Paul arrived at Paphos in a short time, and 
without difficulty. The present Baffit occupies the site of that 
city. — ^pov Twa n&yw, found a certain Magian, wliich was his 
professional title, since it stands for 'EXiJ/ms in v. 8 ; not sorcerer 
(E. v.), which would be opprobrious. — iftuSoTrpo^^i' is the nar- 
rator's term for describing him ; he was a fortuwe-teller, but his art 
was an imposition. It may appear singular that a person of his 
character should so mislead and captivate the prudent Sergius. 
But the incident presents in fact a true picture of the limes. 
At that period (I abridge Mr. Howson's paragraph here) impos- 
tors from the East, pretending to magical [lowers, had great 
influence over the Eoman mind. The East but recently thrown 
open was the land of mystery to the western nations. Rejiorts 
of the strange arts practised there, of the wonderful events of 
which it was the scene, excited almo.st fanatically the imagina- 
tion both of the populace and the aristocracy of Rome. Syrian 
fortune-tellers crowded the capital, and appeared in all the 
haunts of business and amusement. The strongest minds were 
not superior to their influence. Marius relied on a Jewish 
prophetess for regulating the progress of his campaigns. Pompey, 

1 See Forbiger's Hnndbuch iler aUun Gcngrapliie, Vol, I. p. 469 sq. 
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Crassos, and Ctesar sought information from Oriental astrology. 
Juvenal paints to ua the Emperor Tiberius " sitting on the 
rock of Capri, with his flock of ChaJdaans round him." The 
astrologers and sorcerers, says Tacitus, are a class of men who 
" will always be discarded and always cherished." 

V. 7. 8s ^i-, K. T. k., who wa.s with the proconsul Sergius Pai^us. 
It would not have been conect to apply this title to the governor 
of every Roman province, or even to the governor of the same 
province at different periods. It was so difficult to observe accu- 
racy in the use of the varying titles given to Eomau magistrates, 
that several of the classic authors of this period have, beyond all 
question, misapplied them in various instances, Luke was ex- 
posed to error in this passage on the right hand and on the left. 
On the establishment of the empire, Augustus divided the prov- 
inces into two classes. Those which required a mOitary force 
he retained in his own hands, and the others he committed to 
the care of the Senate and the Roman people. The officers or 
Governors sent into the emperor's provinces were styled propiEe- 
tors or legates {propratores, legad, or duTwrrpciTjjyoi, TriitiTjScvrat) ; 
those sent into the people's provinces were called proconsuls 
(procomules, dv3v;ro.Toi). Cyprus, then, must have been a senato- 
rian province at this time, or Luke has assigned to Sergius a 
false title. But, further, the same province was otlen transferred 
from one jurisdiction to another. Thus, in the present instance, 
Augustus at first reserved Cyprus to himself and committed its 
administration to proprietors, or legates. Strabo informs us of 
that circumstance, and there leaves the matter. Hence it wbs 
supposed for a long time that Lnke had committed an oversight 
here, or had styled Sergius proconsul without knowing the exact 
import of the appeUation. But a passage was discovered at 
lengtli in Dio Cassius (53. 12), which states that Augustus sub- 
sequently relinqiushed Cyprus to the Senate in exchange for 
another province, and (54. 4) that it was governed henceforth by 
proconsuls : Koi ovT<a^ dy^vTaToi koi h iKCiva to, tJnj jr«/i?rn75ai 
^piavTo. Coins, too, have been found, struck in the reign of 
Claudius, which confirm Luke's accuracy. Bishop Marsh men- 
tions one on w^hich this very title, Av^wraTos, is apphcd to 
Cominius Proclus, a governor of Cyprus. It was in the reign of 
Claudius that Paul visited tliis island. For similar confirmations 
of our history, see on 18, 12 ; 19, 38. — <7wct^ intelligent, discern- 
ing. It may have been his possession of this quahty that 
prompted him to seek the acquaintance of Elymas ; he may 
have hoped to gain from him that deei)er knowledge of futurity 
2T 
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and of the mysteries of nature which the human mind craves so 
instinctively. It certainly was proof of his discernment, that he 
was not deceived by the man's pretensions ; that, on hearing of 
the arrival of Paul and Barnabas, he sent for tliem, and on the 
strength of the evidence which confirmed their doctrine, yielded 
his mind to it. — hrel-i]Tri<r(v, desired earnestly. — rov Xoyoi' lou Seov, 
the vivrd of God, designates the new doctrine from Luke's 
point of view (Mey.), 

V. 8. 'E\vfias is an Arabic word which means the uixe. It 
was a title of honor, like 6 /iciyos, to which it is here put as 
equivalent. He was born, perhaps, in Arabia, or had lived there ; 
and may have assumed this name in a boastful spirit, or may 
have received it from others, as a compliment to his skill. — 
^r/rStv .... jTurreio!, seeking to turn aside the proconsul Jrom the 
fmth, i. e. from adopting it; for he was not yet a believer (see v. 
12). 

V. 9. 6 Kttt n«iJ\os, the also Paul = o xal KoAou/ievos IXaCXos. o 
is the article here, not a pronoun. W. } 18. 1. The origin of 
this name is still disputed. Among the later critics, Olshansen 
and Meyer adhere to the older view, that Paul assumed it oxit 
of respect to Sei^us Pauhis, who was converted by his instru- 
mentality. But had the writer connected the name with tliat 
event, he would have introduced it more naturally after v. 12. 
He makes use of it, it will be observed, before speaking of the 
proconsul's conversion. Neander objects further, that it was 
customary among the ancients for the pupil to adopt the name 
of the teacher, not the teacher to adopt that of the pupil. There 
is force, too, in his remark, that, according to this view, the apos- 
tle would seem to recognize the salvation of a distinguished 
person as more important than that of others ; for that Set^us 
was his first convert from heathenism, and received this honor 
on that account, assumes incorrectly that he had preached hith- 
erto to none but those of his own nation. It is more probable 
that Paul acquired this name like other Jews in that age ; who, 
when they associated with foreigners, had often two names, the 
one Je^vish, the other foreign; sometimes entirely distinct, as 
Onias and Menelaus, Hillel and Pollio, and sometimes similar in 
sound, as Tarphon and Trypho, Silas and Silvanus. In like 
manner the apostle may have been known as Said among the 
Jews, and Paul among the heathen; and, being a native of a 
foreign city, as Lightfoot suggests, he may have borne the two 
names from early life. This explanation of the origin of the 
name accounts for its introduction at this stage of the history. 
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It is here for the firat time that Luke speaks directly of Paul's la- 
bors among the heathen; and it is natural that he should apply to 
him the name by which he wus cliiefly known in that sphere of 
his ministry. According to some, tlie name ehauges here, because 
Luke has followed hitherto written memoranda, in which the 
apostle was called Saul (Neand, Alf.). This hypothesis is un- 
necessary, and improbable. Lnke had no need of such memoirs, 
as he could learn from Paul himself all that he has related of 
him ; and further, the style of what precedes, instead of indicat- 
ing a different hand, is homogeneous with that which follows. 
Zeller, though he denies that Luke wrote the Acts, maintains 
that a single author must have written it. — jrA,:jo-5«ii, k. r. A. He 
was thus impelled to expose the man's wickedness, and to an- 
nounce his punishment. 

V. 10. 86Kav, deceit, refers to his occupation ; paSiovpyia^ wick- 
edness, to his character. — riJ Sm^oXou, son of the devH. The 
kindredship is that of disposition, moral resemblance ; see John 
8, 44, The second noun is sufficiently definite to omit the article. 
W. { 19, 1. It has the article, however, in other passages, ex- 
cept 1 Pet. 5, 8, where it stands in apposition. — oi jrau'tn; .... 
rf5eias; Wilt thou not cease to pervert, i. e. to misrepresent, malign, 
tke right teays of the Lordl viz. those which he requires men to 
follow, as repentance, faith, obedience. It was Christian truth, 
the gospel, .which he opposed. Most critics prefer the interroga- 
tive form of the sentence as more forcible than the declarative. 
oh denies Travrrii^ persist (W. } 57. 3), and implies the ordinary 
affirmative answer. (55<ois suggests possibly a contrast with the 
impostor's own ways, so full of deceit and oMiqidty. 

V. 1 J , j(«tp Kxipiov sc. i<ni, hand of the Lord; here God perhaps 
as the phrase is common in the Old Testament. — hrl oi, upon thee, 
viz. i. e, for punishment ; in a good sense, in 11,21. — /i^ ^kbruiv 
states a consequence, hence /i^, not oi. — S.^i Kaipov, until a season, 
a certain time ; comp. Luke 4, 13 The iniliction would be tem- 
poi-ary; either because the object {see next verse) did not require 
it to be permanent, or because the mildness might conduce to the 
man's repentance. — a;^Xus koX o-kotos, a mist and darkness, related 
as cause and effect ; or by degrees, first one and then the otiier. 
— E^^rti states his habit (imperf) during the period of his blind- 
ness. 

V. 12. sKjrAjjo-D-o/iEi'O! .... Kvpiov, being astonished Oi the doctrine 
of tke Lord, i, e. its confirmation by such a miracle, comp. Mark 
1, 97. 
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Verses 13-15. They proceed to Perga, and thei 
Fisidia. 



V 13 avay^^tiTt^, having put to sea, lit having gone up (note 
the etymology), because the sea appeaif. higher than the lam! 
Paphus was on the sea-sliore, and they would embark at that 
place — olTrtpi tov JlavXav, Paul and lus companions irepl pre- 
sents the name after it as the central object of the group, stt 
John 11, 19 W i 53 i. Hitherto the order has been Bamabts 
and Saul , but from this time Paul appears m the narrative ai 
the pniicipal person, and Barnabas as subordinate — ^>Jiov fk 
TUpyqt, came unto Perga They must have "mailed pist the 
promontories of Drepanum and Acamas, and then acioss the 
waters of the Pamphyiian Sea, leaving on the right the chfls 
(six hundred feet high) which form the western boundary of 
Cilicia, to the innermost bend of the bay of Attaleia " Peiga 
was the chief city of Pamphylia, situated on the Cestrus, about 
seven miles from its mouth A bar obstructs the entrance of this 
nver at the present time , but Strabo (14 4) says expies&ly that 
it was navigable in his day as far up aa Perga. The ruins of 
this city are to be seen stiU, sixteen miles northeast of the mod- 
era Adalia, or Satalia. Tliey consist of " walls and towers, col- 
umns and cornices, a theatre and a stadium, a broken aqueduct, 
and tombs scattered on both sides of the site of the town. Noth- 
ing else remains of Perga but the beauty of its natural sitiLation, 
between and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive val- 
ley in front, watered by the river Cestrus, and backed by the 
momitains of the Taurus." i — 'luiaiTvjs, k. t. A, Why John Mark 
left them so abruptly is unknown. It is certain from 15, 38 (see 
the note there) that his reason for turning back wns not one which 
Pawl approved. He returned not to Antioch, but Jerusalem, 
where his home was (13, 12). 

V. 14. a^oi, tkey themselves, unaccompanied by their former 
associate. — anro Tip Uepyr}';. The stay at Perga, therefore, was 
brief; they did not even preach there at this time ; comp. 14, 25. 
What occasioned this singular haste ? Very possibly, as Howson 
suggests, they arrived there in the spring of the year, and, in 
order to prosecute then journey into the interior, were obUged to 
advance without delay. " Earlier in the season the passes would 
have been filled with snow. In the heat of summer the weather 

1 Sir C. FcllowB's "Asiu. Minor," pp. lSO-193. 
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would have been less favorable for the expedition. In the au- 
tumn the disadvantages would have been still greater, from the 
approacliing difficulties of winter." On the journey from the 
coast to the interior, Paul may have encountered some of the 
" perils of robbers " (KiySwois ^jjotEv) and " perils of rivers " (kivSu- 
voK TTOTOfiMv), to wliloh he Blludes in 2 Cor, 11, 26. The maraud- 
ing habits of the people on the mountains which he now crossed 
were notorioits in all ancient history. The country swarmed with 
banditti of the most desperate character. The physical charac- 
ter of the region exposed him, also, to the other class of dangers. 
The streams here are numerous and violent, beyond those of any 
other tract in Asia Minor. Torrents " burst out at the base of 
huge cliffs, or dash down wildly through narrow ravines," See 
Ho^vson for fuller information on these points. — ck 'Avrioxfiav. 
Antioc/i, which lay north from Perga, was on the central table- 
land of Asia Minor, on the confines of Pisidia and Phrygia, It 
was built by the founder of the Syrian Antioch. Under Augus- 
tus it rose to the rank of a colony. It was now an important 
city, inhabited by many Greeks, Romans, and Jews, in addition 
to its native population. The site of Antioch was first identiiied 
by Mr. Arundel in 1633. —tEv avfi/iaT^iv, of the Sabbath, I e. the 
rest season. The plural arose probably from the fact, that 
such a season included often more than one day. See W. 5 
27. 3. 

V. 15. fjxTo. S« T^ ava.yviixTa', k. t. \. The practice of reading 
the Scriptures in this manner grew up probably during the exile. 
Win. Eealw. IL p. 548. vo/uk here designates the Pentateuch; 
■7rpo<i>TJTai, the other books of the Old Testament, see Matt. 5, 17 ; 
Luke 16, 16, etc. The Fsalnts formed sometimes a third division, 
see Luke 24, 44. — dWortiAav, sc. virqpiTrp/ (Luke 4, 20), i/ie rulers 
of iJie synagogue (see on 9, 2) sent unto them, a servant. It may 
have been known that tliey were teachers, or, as Hemsen sug- 
gests, they may have occupied a seat which indicated that such 
was their ofiice. — iv v/uv, in you, in your minds ; comp. Gal. 1, 
16 ; Pliil. 1, 5. — irapaKk-^mioi, exhoTtoHon. The object was to in- 
cite them to a stricter observance of the law. 

Verses 16-41. The. Discourse of Paul at Andoc/i. 

The topics are, first, the goodness of God to Israel, especiaUy 
in having promised to send to them a Saviour, 16-25; secondly, 
Jesus has been proved to be this Saviour, by his death and res- 
urrection, in accordance with the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
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ment, 26-37 ; and, thirdly, it is the duty of men to receive him in 
this character, since they can be saved in no other way, 38—41, 

V, 16. KaToiTfia-ai rg x'¥"' (comp. on 12, 16) was the customary 
gesture on rising to speak. It betokened respect for the audience 
and a request for attention. — ol ^o^ou/iti-oi tov Se6v, who fear 
God, as in 10, 2, i. e. Gentiles who were friendly to Judaism, but 
iiucircumcised. They occupied, it is said, a separate place in the 
synagogue. The contents of the address show that the Israehtes 
greatly outnumbered that class of the hearers. This discourse de- 
serves the more attention, as furnishing so copious an illustration 
of the apostle's manner of preacliing to the Jews. 

V. 17. vifibxrev, exaked, made them numerous and powerful. — 
iv y^, in the land. For the absence of the article, see on 7, 29. 
fi^Ta ppaxiovo^ vi/^Xo5, with a high arm, i. e. one raised on high, and 
so ever ready to protect and defend them ; comp. E\ 6, 6 

V. 18. iTpo<j>o<p6pjjiTtv ^ un T/totJMi l^airro/TB; cm I led thtm as a 
nurse {in the arms as it were), sustained, cared foi them The 
term is derived probably from Deut 1, 31, Most of the later 
editors prefer this word to lTpowo<fi6pri<riv, endured ffieit ftuinnfis 
It suits the connection better than the other word, smce what the 
apostle would bring to view here is not so much the forbearance 
of God towards his people, as his interpositions, his direct efforts 
in their behalf. iTpo<po<p6pr]iref is well attested also, though t!ie 
evidence is not decisive. 

V. 19. iSvTi iTrrd, seven nations. See their names hi Deut. 7, I. 
They were the principal tribes in Palestine at that time. — iy yg, 
anarthrous as above. — KaTeKXijpovd/iijo-ei' aCrots, assigned to tJwm as 
apossession; Hellenistic for the Hiphil oftni.^ — ■n]v yTJv ain-iav, 
their land by promise, gift; or, better, henceforth theirs and that 
of their descendants. 

v. 20. iia-a ravra, after these things, viz. the conquest and oc- 
cupation of the country. — As Jj-eo-t .... Kpiras, during about four 
hundred and fifty years he gave judges. For the dative, see on 8, 
11, This number is the sum of the years assigned in the Old 
Testament to the administration of the judges from the time of 
Joshua to the death of Eli, added to the sum of the years during 
which the nation was subject to foreign oppressors. Hence it 
would be very natural for the Jews to speak of four hundred and 
fifty years as the proximate number of years during winch the 
judges ruled. But whether the computation arose in that way, 
or some other, it was certainly in use among the Jews ; for Jose- 

' For the origin of such Hebraism?, see the wi-ilev's Hiihrew Exorcjisos, p. 36. 
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phus (Antt. 8. 2. I) gives the time from the departure out of 
Egypt till the building of the temple as five hundred and ninty- 
two years. If we deduct from that the forty years in the wil- 
derness, twenty-five for the administration of Joshua (Antt. 5. 1. 
29, not stated in the Old Testament), forty for Saul's reign (see v. 
21), forty for David's, and four under Solomon ( 1 Kings 6, 1), we 
have for the period of the .iudges four hundred and forty-three 
years, which the apostle could caU, in round numbers, about four 
hundred and fijly years. It is evident, therefore, that Paul has 
followed here a mode of reckoning which was ciuTent at that 
time, and which, being a well-known received chronology, wheth- 
er correct or incorrect in itself considered, was entirely correct 
for hia object, which was not to settle a question about dates, 
but to recall to the minds of those whom he addressed a par- 
ticular portion of the Jewish history. The Hebrews had still 
another computation, as appears from 1 Kings 6, 1. The time 
from the exodus to the building of the temple is there given as 
four hundred and eighty years ; which (deducting the otlier dates 
as stated above) would allow but two hundred and thiity-one 
years for the period of the judges. In regard to such differences, 
see also on 7, 6. Some of the best critics read in heai rer-paKotruns 
Koi TTCTT^Kovra Kdi jitTo. TttiVa. The four hundred and fifty years 
belong then to the preceding verse, and may be the years from the 
birth of Isaac when God showed that he had chosen the fathers.to 
the distribution of the land of Canaan. Adding together sixty years 
from the birth of Isaac to that of Jacob, one hundred and thirty 
as the age of Jacob on going into Egypt, two hundred and fifteen 
as the sojourn there, and forty-seven thence to the settlement of 
the tribes, the srun is four hundred and fifty-two. See again on 7, 6. 
This reading is found in the oldest manuscripts (A, B, C), and 
some others, and is approved by Griesbach, Lachman, LuthardtJ 
Green, Wordsworth, and others. The text may have been changed 
to relieve the ditficulty (Mey.) ; but it is singular that the three 
oldest witnesses concur in that variation. A summary decision 
is not to be pronounced here. — (u« Sh/m"^^ '*m*o Samuel, who is 
to'be included probably among the judges ; or luis may be taken 
as exclusive. How long he governed is not mentioned in 1 Sam. 
7, 15. nor in 28, 3. The tradition (Jos. Antt, 6. 13. 5), which is 
not perhaps of much value, makes it twelve years, is would 
allow us to add these years to four hundred and fifty, if any one 
prefers that. 

' In neuter's Hcpertorium, p, SOS, Jalirgang 1855. 
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V. 21. kqkeT5«i', and tkerea/ier, is here an adverb of time. — 
■gr-^a-avTo, asked/or themselves, etc. See 1 Sam. 8, 5 ; 10, 1. — h^ 
T<a-<rapo.KovTa, forty years, which agrees with Jos, Antt. 6. 14, 9. 
The Old Testament does not mention the length of Saul's 

V. 22. iLeraiTT^irwt airoy, having removed him, i. e. from life 
(De Wet); or from his office (Kiiin.). The two events were 
coincident in point of time. Saul reigned until his death, though 
David was anointed as prospective king during his lifetime. — 
oi . . . . /lapTvp-Qiras, to whom {dat comm.) also he testified, saying. 
The dative depends on the participle. The apostle quotes the 
substance of 1 Sam. ]3, 14, and Ps. 89, SI. This commendation 
is not absolute, but describes the character of David in compari- 
son with that of Saul, The latter was rejected for his disobe- 
dience and impiety ; David, on the contrary, was always faithful 
to the worship of Jehovah, and performed his commands as they 
were made known to him by revelation, or the messengers whom 
God sent to him. 

V. 23. Jesus could not be the Messiah, unless he were de- 
scended from David. t»tou stands first in order to give promi- 
nence to his descent from tliat source. — kot hrayyeXiav, according 
to promise, as made to the fathers (v. 32) ; not to David merely. 

V. 24. "luoiTou. The Jews acknowledged John's authority as 
a prophet, and were bound, therefore, to admit his testimony. — 
irpo vpoiTiajrao (=■'5^^) r^s (uroSov, before his entrance, i. e. upon his 
public ministry; see Matt. 11, 10: Luke 7, 27. — ^anrMrfia /tcra- 
voins, baptism of repentance, i. e. such as required repentance on 
the part of those who received it; see 19, 4. 

V. 25. cus . ■ . • Spo/iov, Now as John was finishing his course, 
was near its close (De Wet. Mey.) ; not whik he was completing 
it (Kuin. 0!sh.). The forenmner was about to be imprisoned 
when he bore this testimony to his successor. — rt™ /«, k. r. A., 
W/tom do ye suppose that lam ? lam not, viz. the Messiah. The 
predicate is omitted as well known ; comp. Mark 13, 6 ; Luke 21, 
8; John 13, 19. Some critics (Calv. Raph. Kuin.) exclude the 
question, and render, he whom (Tiva^Synva) ye suppose, lam itot. 
This punctuation does violence to the pronoun, while the sense 
has no advantage over the other. See W. * 25. I. — ^x*™'/'*^' 
i^\, K. T. A., comes after me, etc. In this way he would express 
Strongly his official and personal inferiority to Christ. It was an 
office of the lowest servants, not only among the Jews, but the 
Greeks and Romans, to bind and unbind the sandals of their 
masters. See Jahn's Archteol. i 123. 
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V. 26. avSpK SSek<j> t tl to brethren ; not dif- 

fereat classes. — u/itf mil IthJwad proselytes. — t^'; 
ownjpiai TuiJnjs, qf' thi al alwn wh 1 th y preached (comp. 5, 
20) ; or procured by J s nam d n 3 — aTreardKri, %vas sent 
fmth, i. e. from God, the tl f the w d 

V. 27. yap confirm the n [ 1 at n n uiniptai ro.vn\% in v. 26, 
viz. that Jesus, whom Pa I [ a h d w th promised Saviour ; 
fw (yap) he had suff d d b i 1 1 d «.th, and so had ful- 
filled w]iat was predi t d f tl e M al De Wette, Winer 
(f 57. 6), and others na ntam thi w of the connection. 

Meyer (followed by Alf ) j j y, a 26 to oE KaToucoCn^! 

here, i. e. the foreign J w b g 1 g ilty, had the message 
of salvation sent to th m h h th oth Jews had forfeited. 
This explanation arraj tl e pa £ a a t ther passages, e. g. 
2, 38; 3, 17. 26. It wa n t t that tl who crucified the 

Saviour excluded them 1 f m th ff s of the gospel. — 
ToiJTOj' .... hrk-^pourav, tl n viz J t having known, failed 

to recognize, and the voices of the prophets (not having tnown) 
they fulfilled them, viz. the prophecies hy condemning him to 
death. This is the simplest translation and the one most ap- 
proved (Calv. Grot, Kuin. Hmph.). The principal English ver- 
sions agree in this sense. ayTO^iravTts is mUder than ^pv-ffjajT^t 
in 3, 13 ; see note there. In this case we must supply pronouns 
after Kpfvan-ts and iKk<\ptaua.v, which refer to different antecedents. 
The construction may be harsh, but occasions no obscurity. 
Meyer renders : i^nce ths.y knew not this one .... they also ful- 
filled the voices, etc. The Jews are usually represented as 
rejecting Christ because they failed to discern the import of the 
predictions concerning him. The thought here would be inverted 
somewhat; the rejection appears as the reason why they mis- 
understand and fulfil the prophets. De Wette construes ayva^- 
travm as a verb : they hneao him not, and the voices . . . .fidjUled. 
This analysis seciuea more uniformity in the structure of the 
sentence ; but such a use of the participle is infrequent. Schole- 
field translates : Being ignorant of this word, and the voices of the 
prophets .... fulfihd it hy condemning hira. He assigns in this 
way a nearer antecedent to tovtov, but must set Eiside the more 
obvious subject suggested to the mind by the context It is not 
clear in what sense he wouH have us regard the rejection of 
Christ as fulfilling the w^ord or gospel. — riis Kara, k. t.\., which 
are read every Sabbath, and hence their ignorance was the more 
inexcusable. 

V. 28. it.rfie)i.(a.v .... tupo'vres, although they found no cause of 
28 
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decah, none that justified it, see 28, 18. They charged him with 
blasphemy and sedition, but could not establish the accusation. 
See 3, 13 ; Matt 27, 24 ; Luke 23, 22. 

V. 29. i^Kov has the stwue subject as the other verbs, see v. 
27. The burial, however, was the paiticular act of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus; see John 19, 38 sq. What the 
apostle would assert is that Clirist had fulfilled the prophecy, 
which announced that he should be put to death, and rise again. 
It was not important that he should discriminate as to the char- 
acter of the agents in the transaction. Some translate, those who 
took him down placed him, etc.. The participle in that relation to 
to the verb would require the article. 

V. 31. Tois mivava^Sxttv av™, those who came up withhim,, i. e. the 
Galilean disciples who attended him on his last journey to Jeru- 
salem. They knew, therefore, what they testified; tlieir means 
of knowledge had been ample. This idea occurs in the Acts 
often. — v\>v, now. The resurrection rested not on tradition, but 
on the testimony of living men. The English version, after the 
received text, omits this paJticle, — Trpo^rbv Xaou, unto the jMople, 
\. e. the Jews, see v 24 ; 10, 42, etc. 

V. 33. Ktw ^ft«s, and so ive, i. e. in view of these various 
proofs that Jesus is the Messiah ; see w. 23.25. 27. 31. — ivayythr 
lo/j^a has a double accusative only here. W. i 32. 4. — orayye- 
kiav stands in the first clause with the usual effect of that 
attraction; see on 3, 10. 

V. 33. ^RjreTrXiJpuuce, has completely fulfilled, stronger than ct-X^ 
puKrav in V. 27 ; because the resurrection, considered as involving 
the ascension and exaltation, was essentially the finishing act in 
the fulfilment of the promise relating to the Messiah. — avacn-^- 
crn« 'Ij^croiV means, aa Luther, Schott, Stier, De Wette, Meyer, 
Hengstenberg, Tholuck and others, decide, having raised up Jesiis 
from the grave ; not having brought him into existence (Calv. Bng. 
Kuin. Olsh.). The mind attaches that sense to the word most 
readily after v. 30. It was unnecessary to insert ix vixpuiv, be- 
cause the context suggests the specific meaning : comp. 2, 24. 
33, dtaoT^as, in the sense of having raised up merely, expresses 
too little for the prophecy which that event is said to have 
fulfilled. The original passage refers, not to the incarnation of 
the Messiah, but to his inauguration or public acknowledgment 
on the part of God as the rightful Sovereign of men. To no 
moment in the history of Christ would such a prediction apply 
with such' significance as to that of his triumphant resurrection 
from the dead. The progression of the argument in the next 
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verae demands this interpretation. To the assertion hero that 
God had raised Jesus to life again, the apostle adds there that this 
life was one w^hich death would invade no more. — u>s koi, as also, 
i. e. what took place wns foretold. — irpama ij/aKnia. The second 
Psalm in our English version is named here the first, because in 
some mannscripts the Hebrews reckoned the first Psalm merely 
as prefatory. Scur^cji has much less support. — vEos . . . . <ni ( Ps. 
2, 7) affirms the Sonship of the Messiah, which included liis 
divine nature; see Rom. 1,4. Hence yeye'iT^jKa o-e cannot refer 
to the oiigin of this relationship, but must receive a %urative 
interpretation ; either, / have begotten thee, brought thee into a 
state of glory and power such as Christ assumed after his resur- 
rection as Mediator at the right hand of God ; or, according to a 
familiar Hebrew usage, I Imve declared, exhibited thee as begotten, 
i, e. as my Son, viz. by the resurrection from the dead. The 
thought here is entirely parallel to that in Rom. 1, 4. As to the 
declarative sense of Hebrew verbs, see the note on 10, 15. — 
trfiiitpov, to-day, designates the precise point of time on which the 
prophet's eye was then fixed, viz. that of Christ's assumption of 
his mediatorial power, or that of his open proclamation as Messiah 
on the part of God when he raised him from the dead, 

V. 34. on ... . tii hat^opav, Furtlier (as proof) tiioi. he raised 
him up from the dead as one who would die no mare. Bi is progres- 
sive, ayifmiirtv repeats the idea of the foregoing diwrr^o-os, for 
the purpose of describing this resmrection more fully: it would 
be followed by no return to death, ix vtKp&v does not distinguish 
the two words as to sense, but draws attention more strongly to 
the contrast between the death which he had suffered, and his 
exemption from death in future. HTjuin . . . . tk Sia^^opav, as 
applied to Christ, whose body underwent no change while it re- 
mained in the grave, must be equivalent to ovKtn airoSv^Kti in 
Eom. 6, 9. The dissolution or corruption of the body is the ordi- 
nary consequent of death; and hence in common speech, to 
return to corruption and to die, or the opposite, not to return to cor- 
nipti^m and not to die, are interchangeable expressions. Eengel 
saw this import of the phrase. See W. 4 66. 10. The perpetuity 
of Christ's existence is an important truth in the Christian system. 
In Eom. 5, 10, Paul m^es it as a ground of certainty, that, if men 
believe on Christ, they will be finally saved, and in Rom. 6, 9, as 
a pledge that, inasmuch as he " dies no more, we shall live with 
him;" see also John 14, 19; Heb. 7, 25, etc. This incidental 
agreement of the address with Paul's circle of doctrine speaks 
for its genuineness. — on is the sign of quotation. — Sutra .... 
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220 COMMENTARY. Chap. XIII, 35. 36. 

Tntrrd expresses the substantial sense of Is. 55, 3: Iwillgive to 
you, perform unto you, tlie holy, inviolable promises of David {i. e. 
made to him), ike sure. The language is very nearly that of the 
Seventy. One of these promises was that David should have a 
successor whose reign would be perpetual, the throne of whose 
kingdom God would establish for ever and ever ; see 2 Sam. 7, 
13 sq. It was essential to the accomplishment of that promise 
that the Messiah should be exempt from death, and hence, as 
Jesus had been proved to be the Messiah by his resurrection, that 
promise made it certain that he would hve and reign henceforth, 



without being subject to any 
power. 

V. 35. 8io Kai, Therefore also. 



interruption of his existence ( 



e. because he v 



10. See on 2, 25 sq. The inspi 



further confirmation of that fact. — Iv irtpio, sc. xjiokfuS, viz. 16, 



i declamtion that the Messiah 



should not experience the power of death had not only been 
verified in his resurrection, but guarantied that he would not ex- 
perience that power at any future period. — Aeyei, sc. 3eo^, viz. 
through David; see v. 34; 1, 16, etc. 

V. 36. yap vindicates the reference of the passage to Christ, 
since it could not apply to David. — lieu is antithetic to Se in v. 37. 

— ISla yiveq. jSovX^ admits of a twofold translation, yevi^ may 

depend on vTnjptT^trns: having served his own generation (been use- 
fill to it) accoriMng to the purpose of God (dative of norm or rule) 
Our English translators Calvin Doddridge Eobmson and others 
adopt this conitruction Olshansen Kumoel De "W ette Meyer, 
and others refei PovXt} to the p^ltlclple Jtavivg in his men gcnei 
atton (ditive of time) or yo U (dat comm ) served the purpose 
plan of God i e as an mstniment for the execution of his 
designs comp v 23 yeie^; if connected witli the p-irticiple 
secures to it a personal object ind m that w ay forms a much 
easier expression thin jSouXj) with the participle The mom idea 
of the (.lau->e is that David like other men had but one genera 
tion of contempomnes that he accomplished for that his illotted 
work and then yielded to the univeisal Hw which consigns the 
race to death Some join ttj ^oiA^ with iKoiixrjSii which renders 
the remark mut.h less signifiuvnt — kch Trpoo-ere-Sv; k t X anl ht 
teas add^d unlo /ns fathers Thi« evpie^sion leujfmizes the ex 
istence of the '•oul in a future state (Bug Olsh Doddr ; Ge^e 
nius sayo (hat it is distinguished exprc'^ly both from dc th ind 
burial in Gtu 25 8 35 29 2 Kings 22 20 see Lex ■!> tp'* 
— (T8( Siail>$opav, mv! corrupt/on is to his moital part, coiup 
2, 31. 
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V. 38, ovv, illative. Jesus has been show^l to be the Messiah, 
and he is, there/ore, the author of pardon and salvation to those 
who believe on him, — Sttt touj-ou belongs to a^Eo-ir, rather than the 
verb : through this one the forgweness of sitis {having been pro- 
cured) is announced unto you; comp. 10, 36; Luke 24, 47. The 
next verae reaiiirms and amphfles the proposition. 

V. 39. The sentence here depends still on 5ri. A comma is 
the proper point between thia verse and the last The apostle 
declares now, first, that the forgiveness which Christ has pro- 
ceed is not partial, but extends to all the sins of the trans- 
gressor ; secondly, that all men need it, since no other wuy of 
pardon remains for those who are condemned by the law; and, 
thirdly, since faith in Christ ia the only condition annexed to it, 
this salvation is firee to all. — koI airo ttoitbjv, k. t. A., and that from 
all things, i. e. sins, from which (= iif ^ by attraction) ye were 
not ahte by the law of Moses to be justified, etc. We cannot sup- 
pose this to mean, according to a possible sense of the words, 
that the gospel merely completes a justification which the law 
nas commenced or accomplished in part ; for such an admission 
would be at variance with the doctrine of the New Testament in 
in regard to the utter ineificacy of all legal obedience to cancel 
the guilt of transgcession, and the necessity of an exclusive 
reliance on the work of Christ for our justification. We must 
adopt a different view of the meaning. As Olshausen sug- 
gests, we may regard 5v {= aiti Siv) after airh Trdvruiv, not as a sup- 
plementary clause, but as explanatory of the other, or coextensive 
with it, \iz. from all sins from, which (i. e.from all which sins) ye 
were unable, etc In other words, the first clause afiirms the suf- 
ficiency of the gospel to justify from all sins, while the second 
clause affirms the insufiiciency of the law to the same extent, 
i. e. to justify from any sins ; comp. Rom. 8, 3 sq. To represent 
this meaning to the ear, we should read Atto jrairwi' with an em- 
phasis, and US' ... , Zuawo^ai as parenthetic. Neander (Pflan- 
zung, I. p. 195) declares himself strongly for this sense of the 
words. Alford's comment (similar to Meyer's) represents a dif- 
ferent view: "Christ shall do for you all that the law could not do; 
leaving it for inference or for further teaching that this was abso- 
lutely all; that the law could do nothing." According to some, 
the apostle concedes a certain value to tlie rites of Judaism: they 
were the appointed means of obtaining the pardon of offences, 
which concerned the ritual merely and social or public relations. 
See Lange's Geschichte der Kirche, II. p. 171, This explanation 
rests on a false view of the nature of the Hebrew rites. As kv tovti^ 
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COMMENTAUY. Chap, XIII, 40. 41. 



V. 40. ySXeirtre otv, beware, there/ore, since ye are thus giiilty 
and exposed, — /n-^ kteXAj, k. t. X., lest that spoken, etc., lust the 
declaration be fulfilled, verified in your case. The mode of cit- 
ing the prophecy shows that the apostle did not regard it as 
spoken in view of that occasion. — iv to« Trpo^ijrcus, in the piopk- 
els, i. e. the part of the Old Testament which the Jews so named ; 
comp, V. 15 ; 7, 42 ; John 6, 45. See W. i 27. 2. The passage 
intended is Hub. 1, 5. 

V. 41. The citation follows very nearly the Septuagint, and 
agrees essentially with the Hebrew. In the origmal passage 
the prophet refers to a threatened invasion of the Jew^ish na- 
tion by the Chaldeans, and he calls upon his coantrymen to 
behold the judgment to which their sins had exposed them, and 
to be astonished, to tremble on account of it. Of tliis lan- 
guage the apostle avails himself, in order to warn the Jews 
whom he addressed of the punishment which awaited them if 
they rejected the message which they had now heai-d. Calvin : 
"Paulus fideliter accommodat in usum snum prophetas verba, 
quia sicuti semel minatus fuerat Deus per prophetam suura Ha- 
bacuc, ita etiam semper fuit sui similia." — ol KarailipovriTai, ye des- 
jnsers, occurs in the Se]»tuagint, but not in the Hebrew. The 
apostle could retain it, in perfect consonance with the original, 
because it is the increduhty of the wicked, their contempt of 
God's threatenings, which occasions their ruin.' What suggested 
the word to the Seventy is uncertain. It is thought that they 
may have read Q'^'ijia, deceitful, proudly impious, instead of ta'^ina, 
amtong the heathen. — kqi ^oxfiAaart, and wonder, be astonished, 
i. e. at the fearful, certain destruction which GoA prepares for his 
enemies. The spectacle to which the prophet directs attention 
here is that of the Chaldeans, mustering their hosts to march 
against the guilty Jews. — kiiX d^vur^r, and perish, imable to 
escape the punishment which their sius have provoked. This 
word elicits an idea which the Hebrew text involves, though it 
is not expressed there. Pa il 1 as reta ned it from the Septuagint. 
— ifr)Ov, K. T. X., atoork of ji dgi ent luork, execute. The future 
act is represented as present beca se t was near. — The sec- 
ond ^oyw Paul inserts for the sake of emphasis. The copies 
which omit it were corrected probably after the Septuagint. — S 
ou |ti^, K. T. A., which ye mil ot hel eve though any one shmdd fully 
declare it to you, i. e. although apprised ever so distinctly of their 
danger, they would not heed it ; they are infatuated, they cling 
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Chap. XIIF, a-V,. COMMENTARY. S23 

to tlieir delusive hopes of safety. The Now Testament, like 
most of the later Greek, employs often the subjunctive aorist in 
the sense of the indicative future, W. } 56. 3 ; Lob. Phryn. p. 723 
sq. o, at the head of the clause, is a better reading than u. 
That the dative, however, is not a false construction, see Bom. 
10, Ifi. 

Verses 42—49, They preach a second time at Anttock. 

V. 42. The best editions insert aSrSi' in place of Ik t-^s mifayw- 
yij^ tSu' 'lovSauoy in the common text, and omit ra l$i^ after irape- 
KoXovp. — aSr&ii'must refer to Paul and Barnabas. — tk t6 iiera^i 
<ra.0^arov corresponds evidently to np «;^o/«v^ <Ta^^aTf in v. 44, 
and means upon (lit. unto, as the limit) t/ie next Sabbath (Neaud. 
Mey. De Wet.) ; not during the intermediate wetk, as explained 
by some of the older critics, /tero^' has this sense in the N. T. 
hero only, but belongs to the later Greek. That the apostles 
were not inactive during the interval, but labored in private 
circles, may be taken for granted. 

V. 43. Au3c«n)s TTfi oTjrayii/y% seems, at first view, superfluous 
after i^rnvrtov avrSn'. The procedure, says Neander, may have 
been this. As Paul and Barnabas were going out before the 
general dispersion of the assembly, the rulers of the synagogue 
may have requested that they would repeat then- discourse on 
the next Sabbath. The people having then withdrawn, many of 
the Jews and proselytes followed the speakers, for the purpose 
of declaring tlieir assent to wliat they had heard, or of seeking 
further instruction. — a-t^ojUvtov, sc. 5{oV, not devout (E. V.) above 
others, but simply worshippers of Jehovah (see 16, 14) and not of 
idols as formerly. — tq x^"'' t"" ^fov, the grace of God, i. e. the 
gospel, wliich is the fruit of his undeserved favor. 

V. 44. 0^01-, K. T. A., ahnost the entire dty assembled; where, 
is not stated. Paul and Barnabas on that Sabbath may have 
spoken to different audiences. If they both repaired to the same 
synagogue, the crowd must have filled not only the synagogue 
itself, but every avenue to it ; comp. Mark 2, 2 sq. ; Luke 8, 1 9. 
The hearers on this occasion were Gentiles, as well as Jews. 

V. 45. ^iJXou, with indignation, as in v. 17. — avrikeyovrt^ is 
neither superfluous nor Hebraistic, but, like the participle united 
with its finite verb in the classics, emphasizes direXeyoc (Mey.) : 
not only contradicting, but blaspheming. The second participle 
defines the extent or criminahty of the act stated by the first 
W. U5, 8. 
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224 COMMENT Aliy. Chap. Xm, 46-43. 

V. 46. viiXv ijv dvayitaiov, unto you it was "necessary, becnuse the 
plan of God required it ; comp. on 3, 26. — jrpSyrov, first in time, 
as in 3, 26. — kqi ov« . , . . ^u)%, and ye judge yourselves not viorlhy 
of tlie eternal life, viz. which we preach ; see on 5, 20. Tliis 
mode of speaking is not common ; it rests on the just view that 
a man's actions may be taken as his own self-pronounced verdict 
as to his character and deserts. — «« to. tSvij, unto tlie lieath^n in 
that place. In like manner, the Jews whom they left to their 
doom were those at Antioch. They did not turn from the Jewish 
nation as such, to labor in future for the exclusive benefit of the 
Gentiles ; see 18, 5 sq. ; 19, 8 sq. 

V. 47. ovriu, so as they had done,~Tt5«Ka, k. t. A. See Is 
49, 6. The prophet announces there tliat the Messiah whom 
God promised to send w^ould be the Saviour of the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews ; that all nations would be called to share in 
the blessings of his kingdom. The passage is quoted to show 
that in turning now to the heathen they were merely carrying 
out the plan of God as revealed in the Old Testament (see also 
Is. 11, 1. 10; Rom. 9, 25 sq.) ; the announcement of his purpose 
in regard to the unrestricted design of the gospel required tliem 
as his messengers to publish it to the Gentiles. 

V. 48. &6ia^ov .... Kvpiov, ttiey glorified, extolled, the word of 
the Lord; they expressed their joy and gratitude for the mercy 
which liad embraced them in the planof salvation, and had given 
them this opportunity to secure its beneiits. We see from the 
next clause that they received the message as well as rejoiced to 
hear it. — kh'c hrurr^inn/ .... atuivtav, and as many as were ajfpmnte.d 
unto eteritaZ life believed. Tliis is the only translation which the 
phOology of the passage allows. So Calvin, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Usteri,^ De Wette, Winer, Meyer, and others. In this position 
the demonstrative part of oo-oi (those who) must be the subject of 
the first verb, and the relative part the subject of the second. 
Hence it is impossible to render those who believed were appointed. 
Some translate reTo.yji.evoi, di^osed, inclined; but this term as 
passive, though it may signify disposed externally, as, e. g. drawn 
up in military order, was not used to denote an act of the mind. 
In 20, 13 the form is middle with an accusative virtually (see 
note there), and in 1 Cor. 16, 15 the form is active with an accu- 
sative ; those cases, therefore, so unlike this are not to be cited 
here. Mr. Ilompluy, after Whitby, and others, defends still that 
signification, and appeals for proof of it to 2 Mace. 6, 21. Tlie 

1 Eiitwickclung dcs Pauliiiisdien Mirbegriffes, p. 271 (1851). 
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Greek there is oE Ss irpos rijJ Tropavofiiji (nr\ay)(yuTii^ Ttray/isVoi, and 
does not nieau "those who ■were set or bent on mercy" (Hmph.), 
but " those appointed for the distribution of unlawful flesh.'-' See 
Wahl's Clav. Libr. Vet. Apocqih., and Biel's Lex., in LXX, s. 
inrAnyx^MT/to's. llie use of TtTcxy/iti-oi ill that passage not only faik 
to support the alleged meaning but confirms the other, tk torifv 
oloivioi' is not to be torn from its connection and joined to oriorewrav. 
In what sense men are appointed by God (comp. Rom. 13, 1) 
unto eternal hfe is not taught very distinctly here, but must be 
gathered from a comparison witli other passages. For example, 
see Kom. 8, 28, sq. ; 9, 11; Eph. 1,4. 11; 2 Thess. 2,13; 2 Tim. 
1,9; 1 PeL 1, 2. The explanations of this text which have 
been opposed to the foregoing, are forced and unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Wordsworth (to give a favorable specimen) expounds it thus : 
Those who had set or marshalled themselves to go forward in 
the way to eternal life, professed their faith boldly in the face of 
every danger. 

V. 49. Siei^ipeTO .... j((opas. And the word of the Lord was con- 
veyed through all tiie region, i. e. in the vicinity of Antioch. This 
rapid extension of the gospel we must attribute in some measure 
to the zeal of the recent converte. Paul and Barnabas also 
may have visited, personally, some of the nearest places ; for 
Luke may liave passed over an interval between tins verse and 
the next, during w^hich the missionaries could have made such 



Verses 50-52. They are persecuted, and depart to Iconium. 

V. 50. ras m^o)i.ivaji yuvaiKas. They were Gentile women who 
had enabraced Judaism (see 17, 4), and could be easily excited 
against a sect represented as hostile to their faith. At Damascus, 
as .Tosephus states (BeU. Jud. 2. 20. 20), a majority of the married 
women were, proselytes. tSox^/^'^s refers to their rank ( 17, 12 ; 
Mark 15, 43), as the wives of the first men of the city. It was 
the object of the crafty Jews to gain tlie men through the influ- 
ence of the women, and thus effect the expulsion of the apostles 
from the city. Paul alludes to this persecution in 2 Tim. 3, 1 1. 

V. 51. eir' aurou's ^ «K fLOftrvptov iir aSrous in Luke 9, 5. Shak- 
ing off the dust of the feet imported disapprobation and rejec- 
tion. The act derived its signiflcancy from the idea that those 
renounced in this way were so unworthy that the very dust of 
their land was defiling. In taking this course Paul followed the 
direction of Christ, given in Matt 10, 14. — Iconium, to which they 
29 
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came next, was about forty-five miles south-east from Antioch. 
It was the principal city of Lyconia, situated at the foot of the 
Taums. Its present name is Konieh. Leake, who approached 
Iconium from the mountains which separate Antioch from Philo- 
melium, says (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 45) : " On the descent 
from a ridge branching eastward from these mountains, we came 
in sight of the vast plain around Konieh, and of the lake which 
occupies the middle of it ; and iwe saw the city, with its mosques 
and ancient walls, still at the distance of twelve or foiuteen miles 
from us." " Konieh," says another traveller, " extends to the 
east and south over the plain far beyond the walls, which are 
about two miles in circumference. Mountains covered with 
snow rise on every side, excepting towards the cast, where a 
plain as flat as the desert of Arabia extends far beyond the 
reach of the eye." 

V. 52. oi naSTjTai, the disciples, i. e. at Antioch, where the per- 
secution stil! continued ; see 14, 22. — In-Xij^oiWo, k. t. A., loere Jilkd 
with joy and the Holy Spirit; the relation is that of effect and 
author (see Gal. 5, 20). The idea suggested is, that though they 
were called to suffer as adherents of the new faith, they had 
sources of consolation opened to them which more than counter- 
balanced their trials. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Verses 1-7. They preach at Iconium, hut are persecuted and flee 
to lA/stra. 

V. I. KOTO. TO avTo, together, like hcX t5 avrd in 3, 1 ; not in the 
same manner, as they were wont — Kal AoA^frat oZtw^, k. t. A., and 
they spake so, viz. with this effect, that (uote) a great multitude, 
etc. (Mey. De Wet.) ; not tdtk such power that. oZtok anticipates 
the next clause, and makes it more prominent B. } 140. 4. — ' 
'EAA^vw. As the Greeks here were present in the synagogue, 
they appear to have been proselytes (comp. 13, 43), and hence 
were a different class from those in 13, 30, 

V. 2. oi Si direi^tran-esi But those who disbelieved, viz. when the 
others believed. The present participle (areiJoiWts as in some 
editions) is less correct than the aorist — iKaKioauv, rettdered evil, 
hostile. This sense is found in Josephus, but not elsewhere 
(Mey.), How the Jews produced this effect on the minds of 
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the heathen we are not told. They sometimes alleged for that 
purpose that the Christiana were disloyal, that they had a king 
of their own, and would prove dangerous to the Roman supre- 
macy; see 18, 5-9. 

V. 3. ouv, therefore, i. e. hecause they had so ranch success 
(seev, 1), notwithstanding the opposition excited against them. 
Meyer regards the third and fourth verses as an inference from 
the first and second. " In consequence of that approbation (v. 
1) and this hostility (v. 2) they preached boldly indeed for a 
time, but a dissension also arose among the people." — iKavov 
•Kpovov. The entire journey was evidently a rapid one and a stay 
here of a few months would be comparatively a hng time. This 
is our only notice respecting the time spent at the places visited 
on this tour. — 7rn^pij<nai;d/t£wt bn tiu Kupi^, speaHng boldly vpon 
the Lord, I e. in dependence upon him. It was their reliance on 
Christ that inspired them with so much courage. — The best 
authorities omit koI between t^ iiaprvpowTi. and SiSoWt : who testi- 
fies by granting that, etc. ; comp. 4, 30, 

V. 4. rh TrX^5o! t^s iroXtois, the multitude of the city, i. e. the 
Gentile population. Some of them may have favored the Chris- 
tian party, without having attached themselves to it; comp. 19, 
31. — ^ao.v<jui' Toi'slm^ioK, were with the Jews, i. q. in sympathy, 
espoused their side ; see 5, 17. 

V. 5. opfirj, impulse, inclination ; as in James 3, 4 (Mey. Alf.) ; 
not onset, (E. V.) because mn&oim^ would then be superfluous, 
and because the object of the flight was to escape an attack. 
P/oi, piu^se, is too strong a sense of tlie word. — oiv roh ap)(oua-i.v 
au5w, with their mlers, i. e. those of both nations, viz. the heathen 
magistrates and the officers of the synagogue. Some restrict 
avTwv to the Gentiles, others to the Jews. Here, at this distance 
from Jerusalem, members of the Sanhedrim could not well be 
meant (Bob.). 

V. 6. (ruriBoiTK, having become aware, viz. of this feeling. 
Meyer lays no stress at present on the preposition, as if they dis- 
covered the danger as well as others. — Xt5o^o\ij<TOi aSroiis, in order 
to ston^ them. " Once was I stoned," says Paul, in 2 Cor. 11 , 25, 
which was the instance mentioned in v. 19. Hence, says Palcy, 
" had this meditated assault at Iconium been completed, had the 
history related that a stone was thrown, as it relates that prepara- 
tions were made both by Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul and his 
companions, or even had the account of this transaction stopped, 
without going on to inform us tiiat Paul and his companions 
were 'aware of the danger and fled,' a contradiction between 
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the liistoryand the Epistles would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent; but it is scarcely possible thnt independent 
iic€Ounts, not having truth to guide them shoi Id tl us advance to 
the very brink of contradiction w thout falling into it" — t^5 
A-uKooi-ias. The district of Lycaonut. extends fr m the n Iges of 
Mount Taurus and the borders of Cibt,ia, on the south to tlie 
Cappadocian hills on the north. It is a btre and dreary region, 
iinwatered by streams, though in parts hable to occasional iounda- 
tions. Across some portion of this plain Paul and Barnabas trav- 
elled, both before and after their residence in Icoaium. After 
leaving the city the two most prominent objects still in view are 
the snowy mountains of Mount ArgEeus, rising high above all the 
intervening hills in the direction of Armenia, and the singular 
mass called the ' Kara-Dagh,' or * Black Moimt,' south-eastwards 
in the direction of Ciiicia. This latter mountain is gradually 
approached, and discovered to be an isolated mass, witli reaches 
of the plain extending round it like channels of the sea." How- 
son, I. p. 224, — Avtrrpav km \ip^-^v. LystTa and Derbe were not 
far from the base of the Black Mountain, Their exact situation 
is not yet certainly known. L;ptra is marked on Kieperfs map 
as nearly south of Iconium, about twenty miles distant ; Derbe, 
as nearly east from Lystra, south-east from Iconium. Kiepert 
appear to have followed Leake's conjecture as to the site of 
Lystra, though no traveller speaks of any ruins at that place. 
Mr. Hamilton agrees with Kiepert in the position of Derbe, 
because it occurs on the line of a Roman i-oad, and Divie, the 
modern name, resembles the ancient one, Leake, on the con- 
trary, would place Derbe (not quite so far to the east), at Bin-bir- 
Kilesseh, a Turkish town, where some remarkable rains have 
been fomrd, among the rest those of numerous churches. Others, 
again, think tlmt these mins mark the site of Lystra, since they 
correspond better with the early ecclesiastical reputation of this 
city, than that of Derbe. — koi tt)v ■7rtpCx<opov designaXes the coim- 
try in the vicinity of the places just named. A few critics have 
proposed to extend the term so as to include even Galatia, and 
would thus assign an earlier origin to the churches in that 
, country tlian it is usual to assign to them. " But Trtplxiopov," says 
Neander, " cannot denote an entire province, and still less the 
province of Galatia, on account of its geographical situation. 
Hence, the supposition that Paul preached the gospel to the 
Galatians on tliis first missionary tour is certainly to be rejected." 
See the note on 16, G. 

v. 7. KaKit, and there, viz. in those cities and the ai:ljaccnt 
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region, — ^av tuayyeXt^o^to'oi, wefe puhlisldng glad tidings, implies 
that they pursued their labors here for some time. 



Vgrses 8-13. Paul heals a Lame Min at Jjtjstra. 
V. 8. h- Auorpow, ai Lystra; neuter plural, as in 2 Tim. 3. 11, 
but feminine singular in v. 6. 21 ; 16, 1. — Ka.^jro, sat (Mey. De 
"VVet), because he was lame and had never walked; others 
dwelt (Kuin. Bob.), which is Hebraistic, and rare in the New 
Testament. — ireptTreTraT^Ksi. Some editors write this pluperfect 
with an augment, others more correctly omit it. W, {12. 9 ; K. J 
VZO. R, 2. 

V. 9. TjKaot, was hearing, while Paul preached. The Jews at 
this place were probably few, as no synagogue appears to have 
existed here. Hence the missionaries repaired to the market, or 
some other place of public resort (comp. 17, 17), and there en- 
tered into conversation with such as they could induce to listen 
to them. The scene reminds us of the manner in which those 
who carry the same message of salvation to the heathen at the 
present day collect around them groups of listeners in Burmah 
or Hittdostan. It was on one of these occasions, as Paul was 
preaching in some thoroughfare of the city, that the lame man 
heard him; his friends perhaps had placed him there to solicit 
alms (see 3, 10; John 9, 8).— Ss eirevwus, k. r. X., who baking 
intently upon him and seeing, viz.. from the expression of his 
countenance, which Paul scrutinized with such rigor. The man- 
ner in which the participles follow each other directs us to tliis 
sense. Some think that the apostle may have had, at the mo- 
ment, a supernatural insight into tlie state of the man's heart. 
The language of the text contains no intimation of that nature. 
— jTcWii' Tou (TovS^i'cu, the- faith of being healed. The infinitive 
depends on the noun as a genitive construction; comp. Luke 1, 
57. See W. } 44. 4. The faith so described may be faith that 
the Savioiu-, whom Paul preached, was able to heal him; or, 
which accords better with the mode of expression, faith such as 
made it proper that he should receive that benefit (see on 9, 33). 
Tlie requisite degree of faith would mclude, of course, a persua- 
sion of Christ's ability to bestow the favor in question. Paul 
may have been referring in his remarks to the Saviour's mira- 
cles of healing, in illustration of his readiness and power to bless 
those who confide in him. 

V. 10, iieyaXji ry tfi-avy, with a loud voice. The article desig- 
nates the voice as that of Paul (see v. 11 ; 26, 24), while the 
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adjective refers to the tone with wliich lie spoke. With the idea 
that his voice was a powerfid one, fttydXrj would have stood be- 
tween the article and nonn.or after the nonn with rg repeated. — 
avdrm}Si, K. T. X. Luke makes no mention here of any direct ap- 
peal to the name of Christ before the performance of the miracle; 
see on 3, 6. That omission may be owing to the brevity of the 
record ; or the tenor of Paul's discourse may have been so ex- 
phcit in regard to the source of his authority, as to render tlie 
usual invocation unnecessary, — ^^aro, hoped, sprung up, a single 
act For this aorist, see W. U5; K. } 149. R. 2. ^ero occurs 
in some copies, but has no adequate support. The next verb 
passes to the imperfect, because it expresses a repeated act. 

V, 11. 01 SxAoi, K. r. X. Their conduct shows how imperfectly 
they had imderstood the address of Paul, and the object of the 
miracle. They saw nothing beyond what was present and palpa- 
ble; they confounded the instrument of the work with its author. 
t brohiuo', what he had done; see on 1, 2.—hvKa(,vttrtL,in Lyccumic, 
i. e. the native dialect of the province. Of the nature of this 
dialect, nothing is known with certainty. No relic of it remains, 
or at least has been identified; no description of it has been 
handed down to us. Those who have examined the question 
differ in their conclusions. According to one opinion, the Lyca- 
onie was allied to the Assyrian ; according to another, it was a 
corrupt species of Greek.' We have no reliable data for forming 
any opinion. Luke mentions that the Lystrians spoke in their 
native tongue, that we may know why the multitude proceeded 
so far in their design before Paul and Barnabas interposed to 
arrest it, In conferring with the people, they had used, doubt- 
less, the Greek, which formed at that period an extensive medium 
of intercourse between those of different nations. 

V. 12. Ai'n, 'Epji^j'. They fixed upon these gods because Jupi- 
ter had a temple there, and Mercury, who appeared in the pagan 
mythology as his attendant, excelled in eloquence. So Ovid. 
Met S. 626 : 



See also Hor. Od. 1. 10. 1-5. Some suggest, as a further reason 
for such a distribution of the parts, that Barnabas may have been 
an older man than Paul, and more imposing in his personal ap- 
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pearance (conip. 2 Cor. 10, 1. 10). — 6 f/yov/itvoi toG Xo'you, he who 
leads the ducourse, is the chief speaker {comp. 14, 12). 

V, 13. lepevs. (Ae priest, i. e. the principal one, or the one 
most active, at this time. The pagan worship at Lystra must 
have required several priests. — tou Aids, k. t. X., of Jwpite.r who 
was before the citj/, i. e. who hail a statue and temple there conse- 
crated to him. The temple of the tutelary god stood often out- 
side of tlic walls. — rrriii.iui.Ta, garlanih, which were to adorn the 
victims, and perhaps the priest and the altar (De Wet). See 
Jahn's Archseol. } 401. 5. They had the garlands in readiness, 
but had not yet placed them on the heads of the animals. Some 

construe ravpous nai trrfii-iuiTa as =; ravpoiiq eoT-e^yiwcius, huUocks 

adorned with garlands (De Wet Roh.). With that idea the writer 
would have used naturally that expression. — eirl rous TruAwras, 
imto tlie gates of the city (Neand. Eob. Alf Mey. in his last ed.), 
since irdXeios precedes and the term is plural (as consisting of 
parts or being double) ; or less probably, of the house w^here the 
apostles lodged {Olsh. De Wet,). — ^e\e Sveiv, leould sacrifice, 
hut were disappointed (De Wet.), or was about to sacrifice, since 
(5e'\(o may denote an act on the point of being done. See Mt. 
} 498. e ; C. i 583. 



Verses 14-13. The Speech of Faul to Ae Lystrians. 

V. 14. dKou'a-aiTts, having heard, i. e. a report of what was tak- 
ing place, brought to them perhaps by some of the converts. — 
Smpp^^avre^ ra I/iiiTia aiiT&v, having rent their garments, i. e. accord- 
ing to the Jewish custom, from the neck in front down towards 
the girdle. See Jahn's Archffiol. J 21 1, The Jews and other na- 
tions performed this act not only as an expression of sorrow, but 
of abhorrence on hearing or seeing any thing which they regarded 
as impious. l/iAna may refer to the plural subject of the verb, 
but more probably to their outer and inner garments ; comp. Matt 
'26, 65. — effTT^SijiTai' tis rof ox^ofj Sprang forth unto tlie crowd, i. e. 
from the city of which we think most readily after TrdXewi ; or 
from the house, if the people had assembled in the street i^ in 
the verb, therefore, does not settle the question in regard to IttI 
ToiK TTuAaJras. The English translation, "ran in among them," 
rests upon tureTr^Sjjo-av, now^ a rejected reading. 

V. 15. Kai connects what is said with what was in the mind : 
Ye are men ; and we are tnen Uke constituted with you. Passing 
over the first clause, the speaker hastens at once to the main 
thought. D/iotoTro^fis means that they had the same nature, pas- 
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sions, infirmities. — tvayytXi^o/t.ts'oi, k. t. X., declaring ta you as glad 
tidings, viz. thai you should turn, etc. This reqiiisitioii that they 
should renounce their idols is called glad tidings, because it was 
founded on the fact that God had provided a way in the gospel 
in which he could accept their repentance, ijxa^ answers here 
to the dative, as in 8,23. — an-o rovrwv iw fiarauav, fi-om tliese 
vanities, nonentities, such as Jupiter, Mercury, and the like, tov- 
noc points back to those names. Paul and Barnahas had heard 
in what light the populace looked upon them. /laTotW does not 
require Sfl^v. It is used like D'^ish, dij^x, which the Hebrews 
apphed to the gods of the heathen as having no real existence ; 
comp. 1 Cor. 8, 4. Kuinoel renders /iaToW, vain practices, idola- 
try; which destroys the evident opposition between the term and 
Tov Jeov Tov ^miTQ. — OS (irotjjcTE, k. r. A,, who made, etc. This rela- 
tive clause unfolds the idea of fSvra, Uving. 

V. 16. ctaae, left them, withdrew the restraints of his grace 
and providence; comp. on 7, 42 and 17, 30. In Rom. 1, 23, the 
apostle brings to view other connections of this fact. The reason 
why God abandoned the heathen was that they first abandoned 
liira. — 7ropeu'(o-5iii Tats oSots avTwv, to walk (see on 9, 31) in their 
ovmways; dative of ndc or maimer. 65ois includes behef and 
conduct. 

V. 17. KaiToiys .... d.iJHjKa', although, indeed he left himself not 
vdthmit witness. The desertion on the part of God was not such 
as to destroy the evidence of their dependence on him, and their 
consequent obhgation to know and acknowledge him. The apos- 
tle's object does not lead him to press them with the full con- 
sequences of this truth. It lies at the foundation of his argument 
for proving the accountabiUty of the heathen, in Rom. I, 19 sq. 
See also 17, 27 sq. — ayaSoTrouav, SiSotJs, IfiTrtjrXSc, are epexegetical 
.of ai>.dpTvpQv, but the second participle specifies a mode of the 
first, and the third a consequence of the second. — i'/i-Lv after 
ovpavoSo' is the correct reading (Grsb. Lehm. Mey.), instead of 
the received ^luv. — rpo^s, with food, including the idea of the 
enjoyment afforded by such fruits of the divine bounty. With 
that accessory idea, rpo<ji^s is not incongruous with KopSla^, and 
KopSia^ i/uoi- is not a circumlocution for i/ias (Kuin.). See W. i 
22. 7. The common text has ^/uov, which appears in the English 
version. 

V. 18. TOV fi.il Svfor avToti states the result of KaToravaav, not the 
object : they hardly restrained them that they did not sacrifice to 
them. See the note on 10, 47. — It is interesting to compare this 
speech at Lystra with the train of thought which Paul has de- 
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veloped in Bom. I, 19 aq. It will be seen that the germ of the 
argument there may be traced distinctly here. The similarity is 
precisely such as we should expect on the supposition that he 
who wrote the Epialle deUvered the speech. The diversity in 
the different prominence given to particular ideas is that which 
arises from applying the same system of truth to different occa- 



Vbhses 19-28. Thry proceed to Derbe ; and then retrace their 
Way to Antioch in Syria. 

V. 19. The Jews will be found, with two exceptions, to stir 
up every persecution which Paul suffers; see on 19, 23. — rovs 
oxAous, the crowdi. They were mostly heathen (see on v. 9) ; but 
that some Jews resided at Lystia is evident from 16, 1. — At5a- 
(TOvT<s Tov HavXov, having stoned Paul. Barnabas escapes, because 
his associate here and in the other cities was the prominent man, 
The nature of the outrage indicates that the Jews not only origi- 
nated this attack, but controlled the mode of it. Stoning was a 
Jewish punishment. In the present instance, it will be observed, 
they had no scruple about shedding the blood of tlieir victim in 
the city. It was otherwise at Jerusalem ; see on 7, 58. An 
incidental variation bke this attests the truth of the narrative. — 
vojuaavTCf,, k. t. X., Supposing that he was dead, intimates a mere 
belief as opposed to the reality. A slight accent on the first 
word brings this out as the necessary meaning, 

V. 20. KvuhovavTiov 8« a&Tov tZv naSip-Siv, The dtsciples having 
surrounded him. Here we learn incidentally that their labors had 
not been ineffectual. Kuinoel decides too much when he says 
that the disciples collected around Paul in order to bury him ; it 
may have been to lament over him, or to ascertain whether he was 
really dead. In that sorrowing circle stood probably the youth- 
ful Timothy, the apostle's destined associate in so many future 
labors and perils; see 16, 1; 2 Tim. 3, 11. — rmwTas, k. t, A. After 
the expression in v. 19, we can hardly regard this as an instance 
of actual restoration to life. If we recognize any thing as mh- 
aculons here, it would be more justly the apostle's sudden recov- 
ery after such an outrage, enabling him to return at once to the 
city and on the next day to resume his journey. ■ Paul alludes to 
this stoning in 2 Cor. 1 1, 25. The wounds mflicted on him at this 
time may have left some of those scars on his body to which he 
alludes in Gal. 6, 17 as proof that he was Christ's servant. — eis 
Aep^ijv, unto Berbe. See on v. 6. A few hours would be suffi- 
30 
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cient for the joumej liither \"V e hi\e now reached the yistern 
limit of the present expe htion 

v. 21. fiaSijrtiNrai^es utavow Imiw^ made mam/ disciples (Mitt 
28, 19) as the result of the |reai,hms mentioned iii the other 
clause. Oae of the converts wts (robably Gfeiu& who is called 
a Derbean in SO 4 Their labors in this city a[.pear to hive 
been unattended by any open opposition Hence in 2 Tim 3 
11, Paul omits Derbe from the hst of jlaces assouited in the 
mind of Timothy with the persecutions afflictions which tlie 
apostle had been called to enduie Paley lefers to that omission 
as a striking instance of conformity between the Epistle and the 
Acts. "In the apostolic history Lystia and Derbe are commonly 
mentioned together; in 2 Tim. 3, 11, Antioch, Inconium, Lystra, 
are mentioned, and not Derbe. And the distinction will appear 
on this occasion to be accurate ; for Paul in that passage ia enu- 
merating liis persecutions, and although he underwent grievous 
persecutions in each of the three cities through vifhich he passed 
to Deibe, at Derbe itself he met with none. The Ep tl ti 
fore, in the names of the cities, in the order in wl h tl y a 
enumerated, and in the place at which the enu ti t p 

corresponds exactly with the history. Nor is there any ) t 
son for thinking the agreement to he artificial ; for h d tl vnt 
of the Epistle sought a coincidence with the hist ry ( th 
head, and searched the Acts of the Apostles for tl p po 1 
conceive he would have sent us at once to Phihpp nd 11 
lonica, where Paul suffered persecution, and wher , f 1 t is 

stated, it may easily be gathered that Timothy accompanied him, 
rather than have appealed to persecutions as known to Timothy, 
in the account of which persecutions Timothy's presence is not 
mentioned; it not being till after one entire chapter, and in the 
history of a journey three or four years subsequent to this ( 16, 1 ), 
that Timothy's name occurs in the Acts of the Apostles for the 
first time." — in-EOT/wfai', turned back. Advancing still eastward 
from this point, they would soon have reached the well-known 
'Cilician Gates,' through which they could have descended easily 
to Cilicia, and then have embarked from Tarsus for Antioch. 
They had the choice, therefore, of a nearer way to Syria ; but 
their solicitude for the welfare of the newly founded churches 
constrains them to turn back, and revisit the places where they 
had preached. 

V. 22. hrtuTijpt^ovTti, K. T. \., a/nfirming tJte souls of the disciples, 
not by any outwurd rite, but by instruction and encouragement, 
as we see in fhe next clause; comp. 15, 32. 41 ; 18, 23, — t^/iwdv 
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7^ nurrei, to adhere to the faith (see 6, 7 ; 13, 6), i. e. of Christ or 
the gospel; comp. 3, 16; 20, 21, etc. — oti depends on irapuKaKovv- 
T<s, which, at this point of the sentence, passes to the idea of 
afikming, teaching. — Sei may mean it is necessary, because such 
was the appointment of God (9, 16 ; 1 Cor. 15, 25) ; or because 
in the nature of tilings it was inevitable (comp. 2 Tim. 3, 12). 
The first is the more pertinent view, since it suggests a more 
persuasive motive to submission and fiilcUty in the endurance of 
trials. — v/iSst we who are Christians; comp. 1 Thess. 4, 17. — 
■npi ^iKTikiiav ToC 3eov, the kingdotn of God, i. e. the state of happi- 
ness which awaits tlie redeemed in heaven. The expression can 
have no other meaning here, for those addressed were already 
members of Christ's visible kingdom, and the perseverance to 
which the apostles would incite them has reference to a kingdom 
wliich they are yet to enter. 

V. 23. x^ip<yTovii<Tavm, K. T. X., Now having appointed for them 
elders in every church. )(iipaToviai sigmfies properly to elect or 
vote by extending the hand, but also, in a more general sense, to 
choose, appoint, without reference to that formality. That for- 
mality could not have been observed in this instance, as bat two 
individuals performed the act in question. When the verb retains 
the idea of stretchmg forth the hand the let is predicated always 
of the subject of the verb not ot those for whom the act may be 
performed Hence the mteipretation iuivuig appointed /o ikenb 
by tJiet outstretched hands i e bj takmg their opimon or vote in 
that manner is unwarranted (or it transfers the ban Is to the 
wrong persons Whether Paul and Barnabas appomted the pres 
byters m this case by their own act solely or ratified a previous 
election of the churches mi Ic at their suggestion is disputed 
If it be clear from other scurces tl at the primitive churches 
elected their ofii era by general suffrage the verb here may be 
unlerstood to denote a concurrent ^IJ ointment m accoidance 
with that i-ractice but the burlen of [roof lies on those who 
contend for such a modification of tl e neanmg Neandei s eon 
chis on on this subject should bo stated here As regards the 
election to churiii offices we aie in want of sufficient mforma 
tion to enable us to dec de how it v.if imnaged in the early 
apo'tohc t mes Indeed it is qi ite j oss ble thit the method of 
procedure differed under diflerent c re imstinces As in the m 
stitution of deacons the apostles left tl e chaico to the commum 
ties themselves ani as the same was the case m tli chsico of 
deputies to attend the apostles in the name of the commiinit es 
(2 Cor. 8, 19), we might argue that a similar course would be 
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pursued in filling other offices of the church. Yet it may be 
tliat in many cases the apostles themselves, where they could 
not as yet have sufficient confidence in the spirit of the first new 
communities, conferred the important office of presbyters on such 
as in their own judgment, under the light of the Divine Spirit, 
appeared to be the fittest persons. Their choice would, moreover, 
deserve, in the highest degree, the confidence of the communities 
(comp. 14, 23 ; Tit. 1, 5) ; although, when Paul empowers Titus 
to set presiding officers over the communities who possessed the 
requisite qualifications, this circumstance decides nothing as to 
the mode of choice, nor is a choice by the community itself 
tlmehy necessarily excluded. The regular course appears (o 
have been this : the church ofiiees were intrusted to the first con- 
verts in preference to others, provided that in other respects (hey 
possessed the requisite qualifications. It may have been the 
general practice for the presbyters themselves, in case of a va- 
cancy, to propose another to the community in place of the per- 
son deceased, and leave it to the whole body eitlier to approve or 
decline their selection for reasons assigned. (Clem. cap. 44.) 
When asking for the assent of the community had not yet be- 
come a mere formabty, this mode of filling church offices had the 
salutary effect of causing the votes of the majority to be guided 
by those capable of judging, and of suppressing divisions ; while, 
at the same time, no one was obtraded on the community who 
would not be welcome to their hearts." Ch. Hist (Dr. Torrey's 
Tr.), Vol. I. p. 189. — xpecr^vrtpovs Ko.r }.KKKi\tTlo.v, eMers in every 
ekwrch. The term is plural, because each church had its col- 
lege of elders (see 20, 17 ; Tit. 1, 5) ; not because there was a 
church in each of the cities. The elders, ox presbyters, in the offi- 
cial sense of the term, were those appointed in the first churches 
to watch over their general discipline and welfare. With refer- 
ence to that duty, they were called, also, HrtVifinroi, i, e. superin- 
tendents, or bishops. The first was their Jewish appeliatioo, 
transferred to them perhaps from the similar class of officers in 
the synagogues ; the second was their foreign appellation, since 
the Greeks employed it to designate such relations among them- 
selves. In accordance with this distinction, we find (he general 
rule to be this ; those who are called elders in speaking of Jewish 
commimities are called bishops in speaking of Gentde commu- 
nities. Hence the latter term is the prevailing one in Paul's 
Epistles. That the names with this difference were entirely 
synonymous, appears from thcu interchange in such passages as 
20, 17. 28, and Tit, 1, 5, 7. It may be argued, also, from the fact 
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that in Phil. 1, 1 and 1 Tim. 3, 1. 8 the deacons are named im- 
mediately after the bishops, which exchides the idea of any 
intermediate order. Other appellations given to these officers 
were woi/j.ti'eB, ijyou/iei'oi, wpoecrruirts tuv d£eX<f>Siv. The presbyters, 
or Iiishop'i were not by virtue of their office teachers or preachers 
at the <"ame time nor, on the other hand, were the two spheres 
of labor incompatible with each other. We see from 1 Tim. 5, 
17 that some of those who exercised the general oversight 
pleached also the -nord; comp. also 1 Tim. 3, 2. The foregoing 
representation exliibits the view of Mosheim, Neander, Gieseler, 
Eotbe and others eminent in sneh inquiries. — jrpoo-Eu^tt^i/oi be- 
longs to the loOuwing verb, not to the subordinate clause which 
precedes — aiToi« is defined by ets ov TreirumvKeunw, and must re- 
fer to the believers m general, not to the elders merely. 

v. 24. SuX^ovTts T^ Iluri&iiu', having passed through IHsuMa. 
Aniioeh was on the northern limit of Pisidia, and hence they 
traversed that district from north to south. Their journey was a 
descent from the mountains to the plain. 

V. 25. If Tlipyy. They now preached in Perga, as they ap- 
pear not to have done on their first visit ; see on 13, 13. Luke's 
silence as to the result may intimate that they were favored with 
no marked success. — ds 'AiroAeiav. Instead of taking ship at 
Pei^, and sailing down the Cestrus, which they had ascended 
on their outwurd journey, they travelled across the plain to 
Attaleia, a seaport on the Pamphylian Gulf, near the mouth of 
the Catarrhaetes. The distance between the two places was 
about sixteen miles ; see on 13, 13. The founder of Attaleia 
was Attains Philadelphus, king of Pergamus. It occupied the 
site of the modem Satalia, which Admiral Beaufort describes "as 
beautifully situated round a smaD harbor, the streets appearing 
to rise behind each other, like the seats of a theatre, .... with a 
double wall and a series of square towers on the level summit of 
the hill." See a view of the present town in Howson. 

V. 26. aTTC-nXevaav ck 'Avrtaxaav, sailed away unto Antioch; 
though they may have disembarked at Seleiicia as the town and 
its port are one in such designations ; comp. 20, 6. — oAiv 5<^io', k. t. 
X., stands in sensu prcegnanti for whence, having been crnnmiued to 
tite favor of God, they were sent forth ; see 13, 3. W. } 54. 7. — 
Bs ri i(iyov,forihe work, (telic) for its performance. 

V. 27. So-cr .... /ler' cxirulf, how great things (on their journey) 
God wrought with them, i. e. in their behalf (15, 4; Luke 1, 72); 
not hy them, wlilch would be Si' avrlav as in 15, 12. The phrase 
comes from C3 hm ; comp. Josh. 3, 12; Ps, 119, 65, etc. Accord- 
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ing to Meyer, /act' aww is = S>v ,ier' airw, allied 7viih them, which 
is less simple. — on ^roi^ k. t. \., tfiat he opened to the Gentiles a 
door of faith., i. e. had given them access to the gospel, participa- 
tion in its blessings, as well as to the Jews ; not that he had 
opened to the apostles a door of access to tlie heathen. This 
metaphor is a favorite one with Paul (1 Cor. 16, 9; 2 Cor, 3,12 ; 
Col. 4, 3) and may have become familiar to Luke in his inter- 
conrse with him (Alf). 

V. 28. Sihpi^ov, K. T. X. It is necessary to inqnire here how 
long the apostle was probably absent on the four followed by 
this residence at Antioeh. We mnst bo content with a some- 
what vague answer to this question. Tlie Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem was held in A, D. 50 (Introd. f 6. 3) ; and as Paul 
departed on his first mission in A. D. 4S (see on 13, 3), we mnst 
divide the interval from A. D. 45 to 50 between his journey 
among the heathen and his subsequent abode at Antioeh. The 
best authorities, as Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, De Wette, 
and others, agree in this result. How we are to distribute the 
intermediate years is more uncertain. It will be found that the 
apostle travelled more extensively during his second missionary 
tour than during the first; and i^ the limitations of time in that 
part of the history allow us to assign but three years, or three 
and a half, to that excursion, we may consider two years per- 
haps as sufficient for this joiumey. This conclusion would place 
the return to Antioeh near the close of A. D. 47 ; since the apos- 
tle must have set forth somewhat late in the year A. D. 45. 
Compare the note on 12, 25 -with that on 13, 3. Accordingly, 
the years A. D. 48 and 49 would be the period not brief (xpovov 
miK oklyov) which Paul and Barnabas spent at Antioeh between 
their rctiuTi and the Council at Jerusalem. While they resided 
in that city, for the most part, they would be able, both by their 
own personal efforts and then supervision of the efibrts of others 
to extend the gospel in the regions around them. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Verses 1-S. Paul and Barnabas are sent as Delegates to ferusa- 

V. 1. ^xo T^s 'loifSoms, from Judea, i. c. from Jerusalem in 
Judea ; comp. riv« 1$ ^^v in v. 24. It is barely possible that 
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Luke may include the other churches in that couutry. Wc are 
not to confound this party of Jiidaizera with those iti Gal. 2, 12, 
who " came from James" (i. e the church over which he presided), 
and cauised Peter to dissemble his convictions from fear of their 
censure. The notice in. the epistle refers to a different and later 
event; see on 18,23. — tSlBojTKov, were teaching. They had not 
broached the error merely, but were incnlcating it. — on ^av, k. t. 
Jl, that unhsii ye are circumcised, etc. This transition to the 
direct style gives vividness to the narrative. — tio iBti^ according 
to the cifstom, law (see 6, 14) ; dative of rule or manner. — o6 
Suvaa-$t truiS^at, ye cannot be saved. It was this enforced sub- 
mission to the rite as necessary to salvation, which made the 
error so fatally pernicious. (Compare the note on 16, 3). The 
doctrine in this form was nothing less than an utter subversion 
of the scheme of Christianity. It denied the sufficiency of faith 
in Christ as the only condition of pardon and reconciliation. It 
involved the feeling that circumcision was an act of merit, and 
that those who submitted to it acquired a virtual right to the 
divine favor. In a word, it substituted the law of works for the 
gratuitous justification which the gospel declares to be the only 
wuy in which sinners can be saved. See Gal. 5, 1, sq. 

V. 2, (TTo/TittK, dissension in their views ; iiip-^o-euK, discussion on 
the points which that difference involved. — o\tytjs belongs to both 
nouDS (De Wet.). The adjective is not repeated because the 
words ai'e of the same gender. W. i 59. 5. — hvtom refers to 
TiWs in V. 1. Paul and Barnabas were the disputants on one 
side, and the individuals from Judea on the other. It does not 
appear that the Christians at Antiooh took any open part in the 
controversy. The heresy reappeared among them at a later 
period, and became then so prevalent as to endanger the safety 
of the entire church; see Gal. 2, 11, sq. Even Barnabas, at that 
time, compromised the principle for which he was now so earnest 
— (Toiav, K. T. \^ they (i. e. the brethren in v. 1) appointed that 
tiiey slmtddgo uf, etc. It appears from Gal. 2, S, that Paul went 
also in compliance with a divine command. Whether the reve- 
lation was first, and the action of the church subsequent, or the 
reverse, it is impossible to say. It may be that Paul was 
instructed to propose the mission to Jerusalem ; or, if the mea- 
sure originated with the church, that he was instructed to approve 
it, and to go as one of the delegates. Either supposition harmon- 
izes the notice in Gal. 2, 2 with this passage. — nvis aX\ou9, cer- 
tain others as delegates. One of them may have been Titus, 
since we read in Gal, 2, 1 that he accora})auied the apostle at 
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this time. Yet perhaps irviiwapoXa^iiv koI TCtov, in that place, 
taking along cdso Titus, may indicate, that they travelled together 
as friends and not as official aasoeiates. The fact, too, tliat, 
being iincireanicised, he was a party in some sense to this Jew- 
ish qitestion, may have disqualified him for such an appointment 
V. 3. 01 fihi o5v Trptnre/ii^ei^B, They having been sent forward, 
i, e. attended part of the way by some of the church, as a mark 
of honor; comp. 20, 38; 21, 5; 3 John v. 6. The word, says 
Meyer, does not include the vialica, or supplies for the journey, 
unless the context point that out as a part of the service rendered, 
as in Tit. 3, 13. — Si^pxon-o, *. t. A., passed thraagh Phcemcia and 
Samaria. See on H, 19. As Galilee is not mentioned, they 
travelled probably along the coast as far south as Ptolcmais (21, 
7), and then crossed the plain of EsdrEclon into Samaria. — row 
^Xi^ts, unto the brethren in the various towns on their way. 
We see here the fruits of the seed which had been scattered in 
those regions (8, 5; 11, 19). 

V. 4. <ijr«8£X'Si)iTai', were cordially received ; comp. 18, 27. It 
was not certain that, coming on such an errand, they would be 
greeted with entire favor. It weakens the sense to restrict it to 
their official recognition as messengers. This was the apostle's 
third visit to Jerusalem since his conversion, and was made in 
the year A. D. 50 (Introd. i 6. 3). — t^s iKKAijo-tns, the church in 
general, while ttai adds the prominent parts; see on 1, 14. The 
existence of presbyters at Jerusalem is first recognized in II, 
30. Luke does not inform us at what time, or in what manner, 
they were appointed. It was evidently no part of his intention 
to unfold any particular scheme of ecclesiastical polity. The 
information which he gives on that subject is incidental and im- 
perfect. — ji*t' airruiv, towards them, in their behalf; see on 14, 27. 
V. 5. l^ia'i<m\ira.v, k. t. A., Sut there arose (in the assembly at 
Jerusalem) some of those from tlie sect of tlie Pharisees. It is en- 
tirely natural that individuals of this class appear as the party 
who insist on circumcision. The attachment to forms, which 
rendered them Pharisees out of the church, rendered them 
legalists in it. These are the persons evidently, of whom Paul 
speaks so strongly in Gal. 2, 4. — nurow, them, viz. the (Jentile 
believers in the communication just made (v. 4). — Some regard 
the contents of this verse as a continuation of the report (v. 4), 
as if the objectors were those at Antioch, and not at Jerusalem ; 
but in that case we should have expected Koi Trois or oti, and koio 
or that as the connective between avr[^iOw.v and ^vAmjo-ac. 
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Verses 6-13 '^eecl of Peter in the As'ie nb/i/ 

V. 6, o-vvrix^<^av, k.t\ Uus assembly la often i.'illcd the 
first Cliristian Coniica but we must use some bcenso to ajjly 
the term in that way, siuct, a council consists properly of dele 
gates from various churches whereas two churches only were 
represented on this occasion The apostles and eldeti, aie meu 
tioned on account of their rank not as comj oaing the entu^e 
assembly. It is evident from v ^3 that the other Christians at 
Jerusalem were also present and gave their sanction to the de 
crees enacted; see also v 12 compaied with \ 22 — In Gal 2 
2, Paul states that, besides the communication which he madi to 
the believers in a body, he ha 1 also a private interview with the 
chief of the apostles. That interview, we may suppose, preceded 
the public discussion. The object of it appears to have been, 
to put the other apostles in full possession of his views, and of 
all the facts in relatbn to his ministry among the heathen; so 
that, fortified by their previous knowledge of the case, he might 
have their support in the promiscuous assembly, where prejudice 
or misunderstandmg might otherwise have placed him in a false 
light — A^v TovTou, this meuter, subject of discussion (De Wet.) ; 
not this egression in v. 5 (Mey.), because the dispute had an 
earlier origin. 

V. 7. &rj>' iJ/iepSv apxn'un', since remote days, a long time ago ; 
comp. iv ap^ in 1!, 15. The conversion of Cornelius took place 
during the time that Paul was at Tai'sus (see on 11, 15); and 
the several years, so eventful in their character, which had 
elapsed since that period, w^ould appear in the retrospect a long 
time. — iv TijjXv .... irro/iaros fiov, truide choice among lis (the ajMja- 
tles) that by my mouth, etc., (Mey. De Wet. Win.). ITie subse- 
quent clause forms the proper object of i^tXi^To. Some supply 
needlessly Ifi-i (Olsh.), and others incorrectly make Iv ^/uv a 
Hebraistic accusative, selected me or us. See W. } 32. 3. The 
meaning is not necessarily that no heathen had heard or em- 
braced the gospel till Peter preached it to them ; but that it was 
he whom God appointed to convey the gospel to them under 
circumstances which showed it to be manifestly his will that 
they shoidd be admitted into the church without circumcision. — 
For the generic l^vij, see on 11, 18. 

V. 8. o KapSujynuirnjs .... n&rois, ike heart-knovdng God (who 

could jvidge, therefore, of the sincerity of their repentance and 

faith) testified for them (dat. comm.). The testimony consisted 

31 
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of the miraculous gifts -which he imjiarted to them, see 10, 45. 
He had thus shown Uiat ceremonial ohedience was not essential 
to his favor; for he had granted tlie sign of acceptance to those 
■who were entirely destitute of that recommendation. 

V. 9. Koi oiiSiv .... airZy, and tmde no distinction between vs, 
who had practised the Jewish rites, and t?iem, though they were 
still heathen in that respect (dvo/ioi, 1 Cor. 9, 21). The next 
clause states how he had manifested this impartiality — r^ nurra 
.... airSiv, in that by faith he purified their hearts, i, e. in connection 
with their reception of the gospel, had made them partakers of 
the holiness which renders those who possess it acceptable in his 
sight He had bestowed this blessing as fully and freely on the 
nncircumcised believing Gentiles, as he had upon the circumcised 
believing Jews. Peter represents the purification as effected by 
faith, in order to deny the error which would ascribe that eificacy 
to circumcision or any other legal observance. The Jewish feel- 
ing was that the heathen were unclean ao long as they were nn- 
circumcised. The Spu-it is the efficient author of sanctification ; 
but faith as used here is a behef of the truth (2 Thess. 2, 13), 
especially of that which relates to the atonement of Christ (1 
John 1, 7), and the Spirit employs the truth as the means of 
sanctification. 

V. 10. vZv ow. Now therefore, i. e. afler such evidence that 
God does not require the heathen to submit to Jewish rites. — ti 
■JTiipaiere rhv 5toV, why tfo ye tempt God, make presumptuous trial 
of his power and patience by demanding new proofs of his will ; 
see 5, 9; Matt. 4, 7 ; 1 Cor. 10, 9. This sense is partly Hebra- 
istic, and we must compare the verb with n03, in order to obtain 
the fidl idea. — hri,5ava,i (= ^i^orts) tvyov, that you shoidd place 
(= hy placing) a yoke, etc. This is a lax use of the epexegeti- 
cal infinitive. W. f 44. 1. — Sv oifrt, k. r. A.., which neither our 
fathers, etc. " By this yoke," says Neander, " which Peter 
represents as having been always so irksome to the Jews, he 
certainly did not mean the external observance of ceremonies 
simply as such, since he would by no means persuade the Jew- 
ish Christians to renounce them. But he meant the external 
observance of the law, in so far as this proceeded from an inter- 
nal subjection of the conscience to its power, such as exists 
when justification and salvation are made to depend on the 
performance of legal requirements. Those in this state of mind 
must fear lest they peril their salvation by the slightest deviation 
from the law ; they suffer the painful scrupulosity which leads to 
the invention of manifold checks, in order to guard themselves. 
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by a self-imposed constraint, against every possible transgression 
of its commands," 

V. II. dXXa marks this connection : With such an experience 
as to the law, we no longer expect salvation from that source ; 
but through th£ grace of the Lord Jems believe that we shall be 
smed. — KOKiivoi, also they, viz. the heathen converts. The remark 
suggests its own application. If the Jews had renounced their 
own law as unable to benefit them, and had taken the position 
of the GentOea, it was inconsistent, as well as useless, to require 
the Gentiles to depend on the system of the Jews. The train 
of thought in GaL S, 15 sq. is singularly coincident with this. — 
The reference of KOKavoi. to oi ?raT£/>es introduces an idea irrele- 
vant to the subject 

V. ]2. (a-iyijo-e, heco/m^ dhnt, recalls us to the iroXA^ fro^tfrq- 
CT-Kos in V. 7. Peter's address had calmed the excitement, so that 
they refrained from speaking, and gave Paul and Barnabas an 
opportunity to be heard ; comp, o-iy^o-at in the next verse. — ^Kimov 
(imperf.) imphes a copious narration on the part of the speakers. 
— f^i/you/wMoi', K. r. X, They gave this prominence to the mira- 
cles because these expressed so decisively God's approval of 
their course in receiving the heathen without circumcision. That 
was now the main point in question. We see from GaL 2, 7 sq,, 
that the narrative embraced also other topics. 

Vekses 13-21. Speeeh of the Apostle James. 

V. 13. The speaker is the James mentioned in 12, 17. Paul 
names him before Peter ond John in Gal. 2, 9 because he was 
pastor of the church at Jerusalem and perhaps president of the 
council. — ajrtKpiS^, proceeded to speak (see 3, 12); or, very prop- 
erly, answered, since the position of the Judaistic party challenged 
a reply. 

V. 14. %}fitiav, Symeon {see 13, 1), as in 2 Pet. 1, 1 , else- 
where tifi.m', Simon, after the Heb. variation paiili (1 Chr. 4, 30) 
and liairi {Gen. 29, 33). This apostle is not mentioned again in 
the Acts. His speech in the conncQ is the last act of Peter 
which Luke has recorded. — irpSn-av, at first, answers to d^' TjnepStv 
a.pxoiwv in v. 7. — ETTOTKetf aro, graciously visited, like ^I3B in its good 
sense. — hrl ru oTO/iaTt avrov, after his name (Luke 1, 9), i. e. who 
should be called by it, known as his people (De Wet.) ; comp. v. 
17; Deut 28, 10; Is. 63, 19; 2 Chr. 7, 14, etc. But the critical 
editions omit tsri; and the dative depends then on the mfinitive , 
i. e.f>r thy name, its acknowledgment, honor. 

v. 15. Kai Toing K. T. X., and mth this (not masculine, viz. 
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Peter, but neuter, viz. the fact just stated) agree tJie. 'Words of the 
2>r€pkets. As an example of their testimony, he adduces Am. 
9, 11 sq. 

V, 16. The citation conforms very nearly to the Septuagint — 
dvaoT/jeif™i, K. T. X., IvdH retum and t/nll rebuild. The expression 
unplies a restoration of favor after a temporary alienation; comp. 
Jer. 12, 15. Some recognize here the Hebraism which converts 
the first of two verhs into an adverb qualifying the second : Itvill 
again rebuild. Meyer, De Wette, "Winer (f 54. 5), reject that 
explanation. It is the less apposite here, as dva repeats the ad- 
verbial idea in the tliree following verbs. — licoiKoSoji^oTu, k. t. A.., 
I mil rebuild the tabemack of David which has faMen, i. e. will 
restore the decayed splendor of his family, to wit, in the person 
of his Son after the flesh (Eom. 1, 3), in the Messiah, inciprrjv 
represents the family as having fallen into such obscurity as to 
occupy the hmnble abode of a booth or tabernacle. The next 
words of the text describe the same condition still more strongly, 

V. 17. oJTius av tK^tp-qiTmaaf, K. T. A., that (telic, because the Sav- 
ioiu must be first sent) the rest (lit those left remaining) of men 
and all the heaiken may seek out the Lord. Sv implies that it de- 
pends on them whether, the purpose will be attained or defeated. 
See W. i 42- 6 ; K. J 330. 4. The rest of men are the olhers of 
them besides the Jews, and these others are all the heathen. The 
last clause is explicative, not appositionaJ. The Hebrew has 
thetf, i. e. the people of C!od, shaUpossess the residue of Edom, i. e. 
those of Edom reserved for mercy, and aU the (other) heathen. 
The Seventy may have confounded some of the original words 
with other similar words ; but the apostle foOowed their transla- 
tion of the passage, as it contained the essential idea for which 
he appealed to it, The many foreign Jews w^ho Avero present 
were famihar with the Greek Scriptures, but not the Hebrew. — 
i<^ oSs . . . . /wu, upon whom my na/me has been called, L e. given, 
applied to them as a sign of their relationship to God; comp. 
James 2, 7- See the referenues on v 14 Observe tliat the verb 
is perfect. The application of the mme was future w ben the 
prophecy was uttered, and was still future to a great extent 
when cited at this time but the prediction wT.'i i" E;ood as al 
ready verified, because thi purpose of God made it certain 
— (TT ovrot5s is a Hebraism founded on the use of "ii_'« as the 
sign of relation (Olsh. De Wet Mej ) Gescn Heb &r ( 121 
1. The foregoing citation from Ames was pertinent in a twofold 
way : first, it announced that the heathen were to be admitted 
with the Jews into the kingdom of Clulat ; and, secondly, it con- 
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tained no recognition of circumcision, or otlier Jewish ceremonies, 
as prerequisite to their reception. — xuvra after raiha (T. K..) is 
not approved. 

"V. 18. The words here are a comment of James on the proph- 
ecy. — ynuoTo. .... avrou, Known from the, beginning unto God are aU 
Ms works. The present call of the Gentiles, after having been 
so long foretold, was an evidence and illustration of the truth 
here asserted. Hence, the apostle would argtie, if God, in ex- 
tending the gospel to the heathen without requiring them to be 
ciieumcised, was carrying into effect an eternal purpose, it be- 
came them to acquiesce in it ; their opposition to his plan would 
be as unavailing as it was criminal. — The variations of the text 
in this verse are numerous, but nearly all yield the same mean- 
ing. They may be seen m Griesbach, Hahn, Tischendorf, Green, 
and others. Lachman adheres to the common reading, with the 
exception of KopUo for 5ic3, and tpyov for ipyo.. 

V. 19. eyui upCvw, I (for my part, without dictating to others) 
jvdge, decide as my opinion. On eyii, as thus restrictive, see W, 
} 22. 6. The verb affords no proof that the speaker's authority 
was greater than that of the other apostles; comp. 16, 4. — /i^ 
mxpci'o;^Ativ, thoA we ought not to disquiet, molest, i. e. impose on 
them the yoke of Jewish ceremonies ; see v. 10. The infinitive 
includes often the idea of obligation or 'necessity. "W. i 44. 3. b, 
Meyer urges tlie separate force of Trapd, further, i. e. in addition 
to their faith, not justified apparently by usage ; better in his last 
edition, thereby, along with their conversion. 

v. 20. hruTTiiXai, k. t. X., that we shouM write to them, direct by 
letter, that they abstain. — dAKryij^aruiv^«iSuiXo5in-w in v, 29. The 
parts of the victim not used in sacrifice, the heathen sold in the 
market as ordinary food, or ate them at feasts. The Jews, in 
their abhorrence of idolatry, regarded the use of such flesh as 
allied to the guUt of participating in idol-worship itself. See 
Eom. 14, 15 sq.; 1 Cor. 8, JO sq. — «at r^s T!opi-eia'i, and from for- 
nication = hcentiousness (Calv, Kuin. Olsh. Mey. De Wet,). 
Repeat d^ro before this noun. The other practices, it will be ob- 
served, relate to things which are not sinful per se, but derive 
their character from positive law, or from circumstances. The 
reason, probably, for associating this immorality with such prac- 
tices is, that the heathen mind had become so corrupt as almost 
to have lost the idea of chastity as a virtue.^ Other senses of 
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TTopvaa, as idolatry, incest, marriage with unbelievers, concubin- 
age, have been proposed. It is against any such unusual signifi- 
cation of the word, that it occurs again in the enactment (v. 29). 
The object of the decree would require it to be framed with as 
much perspicuity as possible, and would exclude the use of terms 
out of their ordinary acceptation. — khI tov ■m/tKrov, and from what 
has been strangUd, i. e. from tbe flesh of animals put to death in 
that way. The Jews were not allowed to eat such flesh, because 

it contained the blood ; see Lev. 17, 13. 14; Deut. 12, 16, 23. 

Koi ToB a?jaaT«, amd from blood, which the heathen drank often at 
their idolatrous feasts, and at other times and in various ways 
mingled with their food. 

v. 21. This verse assigns a reason for the proposed restric- 
tions, and that is, that the Jewish believers, being so accustomed 
to hear the things in question forbidden, were naturally sensitive 
in regard to them, and hence it was necessary, for the sake of 
peace and harmony, that the heathen converts should refrain 
from such practices. This view of the connection is the most 
natural one. Calvin, Hemsen, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and 
others, agree in it Neander follows Chrysostom, who supposes 
the words to explain why it was proposed to instract the Gentiles 
only: the Jews had no occasion to be informed what the law re- 
quired of them ; for Moses in every city, etc. This interpretation 
not only turns the mind abraptly from one train of thought to 
another, but appears to concede more to the advocates of circum- 
cision than the question at issue would allow. To have justified 
the prohibitions on such ground would be recognizing the perpe- 
tuity of the Mosaic rites, so far as the Jews were concerned; 
and we cannot suppose that the apostles at this time either enter- 
tained that view, or would give any direct countenance to it in 
the minds of others. 



Verses 22-29. They a^aint Messengers to the Churches, and 
send a Letter by tfietii. 

V. 22. TvJrc ?8o^«, K. T. A.., Then ike apostles .... resolved, having 
selected men from themselves, to send them, etc. iid^^afiAvawi passes 
into the accusative, because the object of the governing verb, 
&noarokaK, serves at the same time as the subject of the infini- 
tive. K. S 307. K. 2. — Judas is known only from this notice. 
His surname opposes the conjecture that he was Judas Thad- 
deus, the apostle. There is no proof that he was a brother of 
Joseph Barsabas,the candidate for the apostleship (1,23). — Silas 
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bacanie PaiU's associate in his second missionajy tour (v. 40). 
For ^iXas in the Acts, we have always SiAouoj'ds in the Epistles. 
The former was his Jewish name probably, the latter his Gentile 
or foreign name ; see on 13, 9. — r/yovixfyovs, leading, eminent for 
leputadon aad authority (Lnke 22, 26). 

V. 23. ypaAJ/avre^. The nominative of a participle refers often 
to a preceding substantive in a different case, when that substan- 
tive forms in fact the logical subject of the clause. K. f 313. 1 ; 
W. i 64. II. 2. The impersonal expression at the head of the 
sentence is equivalent to a trajisitive verb with the dative es 
nominative. K. ( 307. E. 5. — kuto. n)v 'Avrioxtiav, x. t. A., tkrougk- 
mtt Antioch and Syria, etc., since the brethren were in different 
places. We see here how extensively the Judaizers had at- 
tempted to spread their views. The scene at Antioch (v. 1) was 
only an example of what had occurred in many other places. As 
to the origin of the churches in Syria and Cilicia, see on v. 41. — 
yipj.pio', sc. Keyouai. It is remarkable, says Neander, that this word, 
as a form of epistolary salutation, occurs only here and in James 
1, T, with the exception of 23, 26, where it is a Roman who em- 
ploys it It would aecount for the coincidence if we suppose 
that the Apostle James drew up this document. His office as 
pastor of the church would very naturally devolve that service 
on hiiu. The occurrence of x'^^P^"' here and in the Epistle, Ben- 
gel, Bteek, and others, point out as an indication that the two 
compositions are from the same hand. 

V. 24. i^ TiiMw, from us, which accords with v. 1. — h-apa^av, 
tfisjwieictf, perplexed; see Gal. 1,7. — \oyots may have, as Stier 
thinks, a disparaging force : vdth words merely, as opposed to the 
truth or sound doctrine. — dmo-nCTJafoiTW Tcts yjruxw ijimv, siibverting 
your souls, i. e. unsettling, removing them from the pure faith of 
the gospel. This clause describes the effect or tendency of the 
views which those who received the decrees were urged by the 
false teachers to adopt. — jreptTtfii'tirJai, k. t. X., UuU ye must be 
circumcised, and keep the law. For this power of the infinitive, 
see on v. 19. Shv is not to be supplied. — o's ov SitoTttXa^EifcSa, 
whom we did not cortwumd, i. e. instruct, authorize. This declar- 
ation may be aimed at a pretence on their part that they had 
been sent forth by the church at Jerusalem, or at least that they 
represented the sentiments of that church. 

V. 25. ytro/tti'oii op>Su/ioiSdi', having met together ( Vulg. Neand. ) ; 
but better, having become of one mind, unanimous (Bug. Str. Mey.). 
Kuinoei and De Wette are undecided. According to the latter 
view, the expression represents this perfect harmony as having 
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been attained after some diversity of opinion ; see v. 5. — luXe^- 
a/i^fous exemplifies again the coastmction in v. 23. — Bapi/apa kh! 
IlailXif.. This deviation from tlie usual order of these names since 
13, 13, as De Wette remarks after Bleek, testifies to the writer's 
diplomatic accuracy. Paid had spent but iittJe time at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas was still a more familiar name there (comp. 9, 27), 
than that of the apostle to the Gentiles. 

V. 26. dvSpunroi's .... avTwv, men who Aaiie^Verawp, jeoparded, 
(Aew- lives; comp. 9, 24 ; 13, 50 ; 14, 5. 19. There was a special 
reason, no doubt, for this commendation of Paul and Barnabas. 
It would serve to counteract any attempts which the Jewish party 
might make, or had made, to discredit their religious views and 
impair their reputation as teachers. 

V. 27. ovv, therefore, i. e. in conformity with the conclusion in 
V. 25. — Kai aCrots, k. r. A., also tkemseh'es by word annoimviTig 
(when they shall be present) the same thmg!,, i e that we now 
write to you (Neand. Mey. De Wet.) ; not tke same things that 
Paiil and Barnabas have taught. Sta Xoyou mdicates clearly that 
the oral eommimication was to confirm the contents of the letter 
or the written communication. "Judas and Silas," says Stier 
(Reden der Apostel, I. p. 90), "should certify that the letter had 
actually proceeded from a unanimous resolve of the church at 
Jerusalem, and that Barnabas and Saul were thus honored and 
beloved there ; they should give fuller information respecting the 
decrees, and answer every inquiry that might be proposed, as 
living epistles, confirmed by the letter and confirming jt in re- 
turn ; and thus by their word they should restore again the 
harmony wliich those unsent members of their church had dis- 
turbed." 

V. 28. Soi< y^, For U seemed good, i. e. and especially how it 
seemed good, yap specifies the part of the letter which the writ- 
ers had more particularly in view in ri avra. — iryiviuxn kw. t/iuv^ 
'nvtv/iaTi iv iiiuv (Olsh.). See 5, 3 and note there. The expression 
represents the two agencies as distmct from each other, as well 
as consentaneous (Dc Wet.). — v/^tv includes all (see v. 23) who 
took part in the action of the council. They were conscious of 
having adopted their conclusions under the guidance of the 
Spirit, and claimed for them the authority of infallible decisions. 
— tSiv renders hrdvayKes an adjective. B. j 125. 6. The things 
in question are said to be meessrery, not (excepting the last of 
them) because they were wrong m themselves, hut because the 
Gentile Christians were bound by the law of charity (see Rom. 
14, 15) to avoid a course wliich, while it involved no question of 
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conscience on their part, would offend and grieve their Jewish 
brethren, and lead inevitably to strife and alienation. 

V. 29. dir<x*'^5ai, to wit, that ye abstain. For this definitive 
use of the infinitive, see W. i 44. 1 : C. ( 633. — It is not perhaps 
accidental that iropvfmi has here a different position from that in v. 
20 ; see also 21, 25. — i$ Sa' . ... hairoii Neander compares with 
ooTTiAnv eauTov Trjpav d™ toE Kotr/iou in James 1, 27. The similarity 
is striking', and may indicate the same hand in the two passages 
(see on v. 23). — «u Trpii^iTf, ^e will do well, what is right and com- 
mendable ; see 10, 33 ; 3 John v. 6. — eppbia-Be, like the Latin 
Valete. 

Verses 30-35, Paul and Sarnabas return to Antiooh. 

V. SO. ovc, therefore., since the foregoing decision was prelimi- 
naiy to their departure. — diroXuJen-es, having been dismissed, i. e. 
in all probability with religious services (v. 33; 13, 3), and perhaps 
with an escort for some miles on the way (v. 3). — to xA^5m, the 
fnukitiide; see v. 12 and 6, 2. They call at once an assembly of 
the believers to hear their report. 

V. 31. «7ri TJ] TTopaKK-qtra, at the consolation (lit. wpon as the 
cause) furnished by the letter. They approve of what had been 
done; they rejoice at the prospect of so happy a termination of 
the dispute. Some understand jrapoKAjjo-ei of exhortation, which 
certainly is not required by that sense of the verb in the next 
verse (Mey,), and does not accord well with the contents of so 
authoritative a letter. 



i. e. as well as Paul and Barnabas, and so competent to give the 
instruction needed. — -irapcKakftjav, exhorted, viz. in view of the 
present danger, that they should rely on Christ for salvation, and 
not cleave to the law of works, — (TreoT^ptfai', confirmed, shows 
the happy effect of their labors. 

V, 33. jixT ilp-^^, with peace ; the parting salutation (1 6, 36 ; 
Mark 5, 34 ; Luke 7, 50), The brethren took leave of them with 
the best wishes for their safety and welfare. Judas and Silas 
both returned to Jerusalem, as their commission would require, 
but Silas must have soon rejoined Paul at Antioch, since we find 
him there in v. 40. Luke has passed over that second journey. 

V. 34. Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, strike 
out this verse. Most of the manuscripts omit it, or read it vari- 
ously. It is a gloss probably, supposed lo be required by v. 40. 
If the text be genuine and Silas remained at Antioch, we must 
32 
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understand the plural ia v. 33 as including one or more persons 
along with Judas, who had also come down from Jerusalem, 
though the narrative is otherwise silent concerning them. 

V. 35, SieVptjSov. This was the interval between the return to 
Antioch (v. 30), and the departure on the next missionary tour 
(v. 40). Some propose to insert here the scene described in Gal. 
2, 11 sq.; but that such a reaction in favorof Judaism as appeared 
on that occasion should have taken place ao soon after the decis- 
ion at Jeniaalem, is altogether improbable. See note on 18, 23. 
— K<u adds riayyeXtto/WTOt to the other participle as epexegetical : 
what they taught was the glad tiding or the gospel ; not in- 
structed bcbevcrs and preached to those who had not believed 
(Alf.). See 4, 18 ; 5, 42 ; 11, 26 ; 28, 31. 



Verses 36-41. Paul and Barnabas resume their Work in different 
Fields of Lahor. 

V. 36. /MTQ St Tims Tii'.ipa'i, Now after certain days, denotes ap- 
parently a short period; comp. 9, 19; 16, 12. — 3^ strengthens the 
exhortation; see 13, 2. — eTrto-Kti/'oi/i.eJa .... mus ^owri may in- 
volve an attraction, viz. that of the subject of the last claase 
di'awn into the first : kt us go to see ... . haw the brethren are ( W. 
} 66, 5) ; or an ellipsis : let us visit the brethren, and see (as in the 
E. v.) /iow they are. — Iv oTs is plural because ttoct-oi' voKlv is col- 
lective. W. 5 21. 3; K. i 332. 5.— ™s ^ovo-i, how they are, m 
the mind of Paul, would have respect mainly to their spiritual 
welfaie. 

V, 37. (j8ou\a«raro, determined (see v. 5, 33 ; 27, 39). The 
feelings of Barnabas may have influenced him in this decision, 
more than his judgment, since he and Mark were cousins (dvt^iot) ; 
see Col. 4, 10, t^ovi^To, loished, is an ancient reading, but on the 
whole less approved, in part because it softens down the alterca- 
tion, and may have been added for that reason. 

V. 38. i^iou, deemed it just, fitting. Paul viewed the question 
on its ethical side and not as a jiersonal matter. — t6v S.iri><rra.vTa 
an-' avTuiv, who departed from them (13, 13), in derebction of his 
duty ; comp. Luke 8, 13.— toEtov, this one (emphatic here), who 
proved so fickle. — It is pleasing to know that Mark did not forfeit 
the apostle's esteem so as to be unable to regain it. He became 
subsequently Paul's companion in travel (Col. 4, 10), and in 2 
Tim. 4, 1 1 elicits fiom him the commendation that he -was " pro- 
fitable to him for the ministry," 

V. 39. tya/ero jropofuir^Si a severe contention arose. Barnabas 
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insisted on his purpose, Paul oa his view of the merita of the 
case; and as neither would yield, they parted. Some writers 
lay all the blame on Barnabas (Bmg.), in spite of the impar- 
tiality of the text. There was heat evidently on both sides. — uiare 
.... dAAjjAftrt', so that they departed from one another. This sepa- 
ration refers, not to the rupture of their friendship, but to their 
proceeding in different directions, instead of laboring together as 
heretofore. The infinitive after <oot€ is said to represent the act 
as a necessary or logical sequence of what precedes; the indica- 
tive as an absolute or unconditioned fact. See Klotz ad Devar. 
II. p. 772. It deserves to be remarked, that this variance did not 
estrange these brethren from their work, or occasion any perma- 
nent diminution of their regard for each other. In 1 Cor, 9, 6, 
which w^as ■written after this occurrence, Paul. alludes to Barna- 
bas as a Christian teacher, who possessed and deserved the 
fullest confidence of the churches. The passage contains fairly 
that implication. Even the error of Barnabas in yielding to the 
Jewish party (Gal. 2, 13) leads Paul to speak of him as one of 
the very last men (teal Bojimpas, i. e. even he) whom any one 
would suppose capable of swerving from the line of duty. And 
who can doubt that Barnabas reciprocated these sentiments 
towards the early, long-tried friend with whom he had acted in 
so many eventful scenes, and whom he saw still animated by the 
same affection towards himself, and the same devotion to the 
cause of their common Master ? Luke does not mention the 
name of Barnabas again in the Acts, It is impossible to trace 
him further with any certainty. One tradition is that he went to 
Milan, and died as first bishop of the church there ; another is, 
that, after hving some years at Rome and Athens, he suffered 
martyrdom in his native Cyprus. The letter still extant, which 
was known as that of Barnabas even in the second century, can- 
not be defended as genuine. See Neander's Church History, 
Vol. L p. 657. That such a letter, however, was ascribed to him 
at that early period, shows how eminent a place he occupied 
among the Christians of his own and the succeeding age. 

V. 40. hriXtiafLfvoi;, having chosenjbr himself (comp. v. 22), not 
thereupon, viz. this disagreement. — irapoZo^iK .... imo ra>v a&iXif^v, 
having been committed unto the grace of God by the brethren. Per- 
haps we may infer from this remark, that the believers at Anti- 
och took Paul's view of the point at issue between him and 
Barnabas. — i^X^t, went forth, is used of going forth as a mis- 
sionary in Luke 9, 6, and in 3 John v. 7. — The departure on this 
second tour we may place in A D. 51 ; for if Paul went to Jeru- 
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salem in the year 50 (see on 15, 4). the remainder of that year, 
added (if any one chooses) to the early part of the ensuing year, 
wonld suffice prohably for the sojourn at Antioch indicated by 
TivM Tiiiipa^ in V. 36. It is impossible to be more definite than 

V. 41. S)/>ia and OtHcia lay between Ajitioch and the eastern 
limit of the apostle's &st journey. We have had no account of 
the planting of ajiy churches tliere, hut they date undoubtedly 
from the period of Paul's residence in that region, mentioned in 
Gal. 1, 21. See 9, 30 and note there. — hrumjpil^-av tus (kjcXijitux?, 
confirming the churches, not candidates for admission to them; 
see 14, 22. One of these churches may have been at Tarsus, 
which Paul would naturally revisit at this time. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Verses 1-5. Paul and Silas revisit the Churches and deliver the 
Decrees. 

V. 1. Aip^rpf Koi AvoTpav. Derbe and Lystra are mentioned in 
this order (the reverse of that in 14, 6), because the missionaries 
travel now from east to west. — Luke's exclamation mu i&ov, and 
behoM. shows how much this meeting with Timothy interested 
his feehngs. — ;««, there, viz, at Lystra. Some refer the adverb 
to Derbe ; but that view, so far from being required by Asp^atos 
in 20, 4, is forbidden by the text there. Lystra stands nearest 
to iKtl, and is named again in the next verse, where Luke 
surely would not pass over the testimony of those who had been 
acquainted with Tunothy from early life. Wieseler combines 
the two opinions by supposing that Timothy may have been a 
native of Lystra, but was now hving at Derbe. — For the family 
and the early education of Timothy, see 2 Tim. I, 5; 3, 15, Paul 
terms him riKvov /loo, my son, in 1 Cor. 4, 17, probably because he 
had been the instrument of his conversion; comp. 1 Cor. 4, 15; 
Gal. 4, 1 9. See the note on 14, 20. — wds is to be erased after 
TWTUKo's. — TTMrr^, believing; see on 10, 45. The mother's name 
was Eunice. It was an instance of the mixed marriages of which 
Paul writes in 1 Cor. 1 , 17 sq. — "EAXi^tos, a Greek, and still a hea- 
then, or at all events not a proselyte in full, as otherwise the son 
would have been circumcised. 
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V. 2. fitapniparo, was attested, well reported of. See 6,3; 10, 
22. Supposing Timothy to have been converted during Paul's 
first visit to Lystia (see on 14, 20), he had now been a disciple 
three or four years. During this time he had exerted himself, 
no doubt, for the cause of Christ both in Lystra and Iconium, and 
had thus given proof of the piety and talents which rendered 
him so useful as a herald of the cross. 

v. 3. aiv auTM i^eXSav, to go forth with him as a preacher of 

the word; see 2 Tim. 4, 5. — Xa^iiv a&ro'i-, having taken, he 

circumcised him, either by his own hand (Mey. De Wet.), or 
procuring it to be done (Neand.). The Jews had no particular 
class of persons who performed this act. The Jewish custom, it 
is said, required merely that the admmistrator should not he a 
heathen. See "Win. Kealw. L p. 157. — &a tous 'louSai'ous, «. t. A., 
on account of the Jews, etc. It would have repelled the Jews 
from his ministry to have seen him associated with a man whom 
they knew to be uncircumcised. Paul took this course, there- 
fore, in order to remove that obstacle to his usefulness, The 
history presents Paul here as acting on the principle stated m 1 

Cor. 9, 20 : eyevO|U.i)v to« 'louSai'ots «ji 'louSnios Eva 'loifSni'ous KtpS^iroj, 

K, T. A. It was under circtmistanees totally different that he re- 
fused to circumcise Titus, as related in Gal, 2, 3 sq. He was 
then in the midst of those who would have regarded the act as 
ratifying their doctrine that cu-cumcision was necessary to salva- 
tion ; see on 15, 1. In the present instance he knew (that ad- 
mission is due to his character for intelligence as well as consis- 
tency) that his conduct would not be misunderstood or perverted; 
that the beUevers would view it as an accommodation merely to 
the prejudices of the Jews, and that the Jews themselves were 
in no danger of supposing him to countenance the idea that their 
keeping the law would entitle them to the favor of God. — Other 
passages extend our knowledge of this transaction. Timothy 
was not only circumciseij, but set apart to the ministry " with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery" and of the apostle, 
was endued with special gifts for the office ( 1 Tim. 4, 14 ; 2 Tim. 
I, 6), and received at the time prophetic assurances of the success 
which awaited him in his new career (1 Tim. 1, 18). — ^hctuv 
yap, K- T. \.,faT aU knew his father that, etc. The straeture of the 
sentence is like that in 3, 10. 

V. 4. bis hieTTopeiovTo ras TroXew, As they journeyed through, the 
cities on the route pursued by them. They would visit naturally 
all the churches in Syria and Cilicia (15, 41), and most of those 
on the main land, gathered during the apostle's former tour. As 
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Antioch and Perga were so remote from their general course, it 
is possible that they transmitted copies of the decrees to those 
places. It is not certain that the word had taken root in Perga ; 
see on 14, 25. — wapeSiSovr .... Soy/iara, delivered (oraDy or in 
writing) to tkeni the decrees to keep. The infinitive may be telie : 
that they should keep them ; or may involve a relative clause : 
which they should keep. Compare & TrapiXa^ov Kpanlv in Mark 7, 4, 
See W, j 44. 1. amoU refers to the believers in these cities; not 
to the heathen converts merely (Mey.), since the decrees afiected 
also the Jews. 

v. 5. oSf, therefore, i. e. as the result of this visit, and of the 
adjustment of the controvci^y which had divided and enfeebled 
the churches. — tw opiS/i^, in the number of their members. 

Verses 6-10. Thej/ prosecute their Journey to Troas. 

V. 6. ^pvylmi. See on 2, 10. To reach Phrygia from Iconinra 
or Antioch, they would direct their way to the northeast — ToX- 
ariK^v i(aipav. Golaiia was bounded on the north by Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia, on the east by Poutus and Cappadocia {separated 
from them by the river Halys), on the south by Cappadocia and 
Phrygia, and on the west by Phrygia and Bithynia. Among the 
principal cities were Aneyra, made the metropolis by Augustus, 
and Pessinus. Kiepert draws the line of Paul's course, on his 
map, so as to include these places, on the natural supposition that 
he would aim to secure first the prominent towns. See on 18, 1. 
It is evident from the Epistle to the Galalians (see, e. g., 4, 19), 
that it was the apostle Paul who first preached the gospel in this 
country ; and since he found disciples here on his third mission- 
ary tour (see 16, 23), it must have been at this lime that he laid 
the foundation of the Galatian churches (Gal. 1, 2). Such is the 
opinion of the leading critics. See note on 14, 6. — K(uXv5eiT«, 
K. T. A., being restrained by the Holy Spirit, etc. The act of this 
participle, it will be observed, was subsequent to that of SicXSovrt^ 
and prior to that of A5iW« (v. 7). The course of the move- 
ment may be sketched thus. The travellers, having passed 
through the eastern section of Phrygia into Galatia, proposed 
next to preach the word in proconsular Asia (see on 2, 9). With 
that view they turned their steps to the southwest, and, crossing 
the north part of Phrygia, came down to the frontier of Mysia, 
the first province in Asia which they would reach in that direc- 
tion. Being informed here that they were not to execute this 
design, they turned again towards the north and attempted to go 
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into Bithynia, which was adjacent to Mysia. K«strained from 
that purpose, they passed by Mysia, i. e. did not remain there to 
preach, and proceeded to Troas. — This portion of the apostle's 
travels, though they embmce so wide a circnit, admits of very 
httle geograj>hical illustration. Phrygia and Galatia are parts of 
Asia Minor, of which the ancient writers have left but few 
notices and which remain comparatively unknown to the pres- 
ent day. We must infer from 18, 23, that Paul gained disci- 
ples ui Phrygia at this time, but in what places is uncertain. 
Colosse was a Phrygian city, and may have received the gospel 
on this journey, unless it be forbidden by Col. 2, 1. The opinion 
of the best critics is, that the apostle includes the Colossians in 
that passage among those who had not "seen his face in the 
flesh." — TO in/cvfLa 'Iijtrou, the Spirit of Jesus, i. e. which he sends. 
There is no parallel passage, unless it be Kom, 8, 9. 'Irp-ov has 
been lost from some copies, but belongs to the text. The Spirit, 
says Reuss, appears here in a sphere of activity, made more prom- 
inent in the Acts than in all the other writings of the New 
Testament. " Thus, it is the Spirit who conducts Philip in the 
road to Gaza (8, 29), who instructs Peter to receive the messen- 
gers of Cornelius (10, 19 ; 11, 12), who causes Barnabas and Paul 
to be sent to the heathen (13, 2. 4), who directs the missionaries 
in the choice of their route (16, 6. 7), who urges Paul to Jerusalem 
(20, 22), who chooses the pastors of the churches (20, 28), etc." ^ 
V. 8. vapeXSovn^ t^v Mwriav, having passed by Mysia, having 
left it aside without remaining to preach there ; comp. napaTrXai- 
o-atin 20, 16, and TraptkSay in Mark 6, 48. Wieseler (Chronolo- 
gie, p. 36), Alford, Howson apparently, and others prefer this 
meaning here. Some render hamng passed along Mysia, i, e. the 
border of Mysia Minor, which belonged to Bithynia, whereas 
Mysia Major belonged to proconsular Asia (De Wet) The 
boundary was a political one, and no distinct frontier existed, 
which the travellers could have had any motive for tracing so 
exactly. — KaTi^i]<rav, came down from the inner highlands to the 
coast. — «i! TpumSa, unto Troas, the name of a district or a city; 
here the latter, called fully Alexandria Troas, on the Hellespont, 
about four miles from the site of the ancient Troy. It was the 
transit harbor between the north-west of Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia. Paul passed and repassed here on two other occasions 
(20, 6; 3 Cor. 2, 12). It is correct that Luke represents Troas 
here as distinct from Mysia. Under Nero, Troas and the vicinity 

' Historie de la Tlieologie Chretienne, Tome EecQnd,p. 603 (Str^bourg 1852). 
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formed a separate territory, having the rights of Roman freedom 
(De Wet. Biittg,). 

V. 9. Koi opa/M, K. T. X Whether Paul saw thw i iston in a 
dream, or in a state of ecstisy (see 10 10 22 17) the !-uig«age 
does not decide. Sik t^s taATos suggests one of the conditions )f 
the first mode, but would not he mcon'Jistent with the other — 
avijp MoKeSiuc, a man revealed to him aa a Macedonian comp ) 
12. — SiojSas, /laving crossed i e the northern part of the .^gein 
— fiir^Sjia-ov ^/liv, kelp US, because the one here represented 
many. 

V. 10. i^rirrjaaiixv, we sowqkt i e by immediate inquiry for a 
ship (Alf ). Paul had made known the vision to his associates 
Here for the first time the historian speaks of himself as one of 
the party, and in all probalhty because he joined it at Tiois 
The introduction would be abrupt for the stylt, of a modem 
work, it is true ; but, on the other hind to ha\ e had from Lnke 
any formal account of the manner m-fthichhe became connected 
with tlie apostle would have been equally at variance with the 
simplicity and reserve which distinguish the sacred writers. Nor 
does it account at all more naturally for this sudden use of the 
plural, to imagine (it is a figment purely) that Luke adopts 
here the narrative of another writer ; fur, we may just as well 
suppose him to speak thus abruptly in his own name, as to allow 
him to introduce another person as doing it, without apprising us 
of the cliange. See marginal note on p. 16. 

Verses 11-15. Paul and his Associates arrive in JEurope, and 
preach at PhUi^^. 

V. 11. ev^vSpoii-^iraiify, we ran by a Straight course. In the 
nautical language of the ancients, as in that of the modems, to run 
meant to sail before the wind, see 27, 16. Lake observes almost 
a technical precision in the use of such terms. His account 
of the voyage to Rome shows a surprising familiarity with sea- 
life. — ik 2ajiio5/>aKip, unto Samothrace, which they reached the 
first day. This island, the present Samothraki, is about half vray 
between Troas and Ncapolis, and is the highest land in this part 
of the jEgean, except Mount Athos, The ordinary currents hero 
are adverse to sailing northward; but southerly winds, though 
they are brief, blow strongly at times and overcome entirely that 
disadvantage. With such a wind, "the vessel in which Paul 
sailed would soon cleave her way through the strait between 
Tenedos and the main, past the Dardanelles, and near the eastern 
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shore of Imbros. On roimdiiig the notthern end of this island, 
they would open Samothrace, winch had hitherto appeared as a 
higher and more distant summit o\er the lower mountains of 
Imbros. Leaving this island, and bearmg now a htUe to the 
west, and having the wind still (as our sailors say) two or three 
points abaft the beam, they steered for Samothrace, and under 
the shelter of its high shore, anchortd for the night ' See the 
nautical proofs in Howson. — ek NeajroXn, unto Naplts, a Thracian 
city on the Strymonic gulf, the modem Cavallo It was north- 
west from Samothrace, but even with a southerly wmd could be 
reached in seven or eight hours. As the same verb describes 
the remainder of the journey, it might seem as if they merely 
touched here, but did not land, proceeding along the coast to 
some harbor nearer to Philippi than this Some writers would 
place the port of that city further wc^t than the present Cavallo. 
It is generally agreed, however, that Neapobs was the nearest 
town on the sea, and hence, though the distance was not less 
than ten mOes, was identical with Philippi as to purposes of 
tmvel and trade. Cavallo is the nearest port at present, and the 
shore appesu^ to have undergone no change either from recession 
or advance.^ 

V; 12. PkUi^ipi WHS on a steep acclivity of the Thracian Her- 
mus, where this range slopes towards the sea, on a small stream 
called Gangas, or Gangitas. It was at some distance east of the 
Stryraon, and not on that river, as some have said. The adjacent 
plain is memorable in Eoman history, as the place where the 
battle was fought between the Eepublicans imder Brutus, and 
the followers of Antony and Augustus. — ttk .... koXiLvio, which 
is the chief diy of the province of Macedonia, being a colony, x/jiinj 
designates it as one of the first places there, and KoKaivia explains 
the ground of the epithet. Augustus had sent a colony thither 
(see Diet, of Antt. s. cohnia), which had conferred upon if new 
importance. Some understand irpulnj geographically : first as they 
entered Macedonia, which Winer calls the simplest explanation. 
That Neapolis lay farther east, does not clash with this view; for 
those who adopt it take Macedonia here in the Greek sense, 
which assigns Neapolis to Thrace. It is a stronger objection, 
that Luke would then mean Greek Macedonia here, but else- 
where the Eoman province so named, i. e. Northern Greece in 
distinction from Achaia, or Southern Greece; see on 18, 5. Fur- 

' Mj thanks are due to the Eev. Dr. Hill of Athens for inquiries in relaiioo to 
this point. 
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ther, Eo-rt indicates a permanent distinction ; whereas ^v would 
have heen more natural to mark an incident of the journey (was 
_first on their way). The proper capital of Macedonia (hence 
not wfrnrr] in that sense) was Thessaloniea. If the earlier divis- 
ion into four parts still continued, Amphipolis was pohtically first in 
pars prima. " It may be added," says Akerman, " in confirmation 
of the words of Luke, that there are colonial coins of Philippi 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Caraealla." It is frequenly 
said, that this was the first place on tho continent of Europe 
where the gospel was preached ; but we have no certain knowl- 
edge of the origin of the church of Kome, and, very possibly, it 
may have been founded by some of the converts on the day of 
Pentecost. The church at Philippi was the first church in Europe 
which the apostle Paul established, — ij/xepas nvas, certain diiyx, 
denotes apparently the few days wliich they spent there before 
the arrival of the Sabbath. 

V. 13. Instead of the received tfui r^s iroXeids, the later criticism 
would read ^ r^s ttvAjjs, out of the gate. This part of the narrative 
shows often the presence of the historian. — Traph. TroTd/iov, bcnde a 
river. Viz. the Gangas. The name was unimportant, but could 
hardly fail to be known to Luke, who was so familiar with Philippi ; 
see on v. 40. The river may possibly have been the more distant 
Strymon (Neand, Mey.) ; though if irvX-qi be the correct word, the 
stream intended must be a nearer one. Li summer the Gfangas is 
almost dry, but in winter or after rains may be fall and swollen. — 
o5 . . . . tivai, where (according to an ancient usage in that city) was 
wont to be aplace of prayer (Kuin. Neand. Mey. De Wet.). The 
Jews preferred to assemble near the water on account of the lus- 
trations which accompanied their worship. Neander illustrates 
this usage from what Terttiihan says of them (De Jejun., c. 16) : 
"per omne litus quocunque in aperto .... preces ad culum mittunt." 
See also Jos. Antt. 14. 10. 23. The Trpoo-eiJ^v here appears to have 
been, not an edifice, but a space or inclosiire in the open air con- 
secrated to this use. The word was so well known as the desig- 
nation of a Jewish chapel or oratory that tt passed into the Latin 
language in that sense. The rendering where prayer wa^ wont to 
be made (E. V.) does not agree easily with elvai. Instead of the 
substantive verb, the predicate would be yivta-Sai (12, 5), or Troiatr- 
Sai (1 Tim. 2, 1). — In IXaKoviav Luke appears as one of the 
speakers. — rat^ irw^XSoiia-an ywai^i, the women, who came together 
for prayer. The absence of a synagogue shows that the Jews 
here were not numerous. Those who met for prayer were chiefly 
" "" i even some of these were converts.to Judaism. 
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V. 14. KOI TK -ywq, K. T. X. Lydia was a very coinmon name 
among the Greeks and the Romans. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it coincided with the name of her country. Possibly 
she may have borne a different name at home, but was known 
among strangers as Lydia or the Lydian (Wetst.). She is said 
to have been a seller of purpk, so. cloths, _;^o?>i Thyatira. That 
city was on the confines of Lydia and Mysia; and the Lydians, 
as ancient writers testify, were famous for precisely such fabrics. 
They possessed that reputation even in Homer's time ; see E. 4. 
141. An inscription, "the dyers," has been found among the 
nuns of Thyatira. — r^Kuucv (relative imperf.) was hearing, while 
he discoursed (14, 9; 15, 12); not when the act (Si^voiie) took 
place (AJf.). — ^ .... KopSCav, whose heart the Lord opened, i. e. 
in conformity with other passages (Matt. 11, 25 sq. ; Luke 24, 45; 
1 Cor. 3, 6. 7), enlightened, impressed by his Spirit, and so pre- 
pared to receive the truth. — irpoirixav, so as to attend (ecbatic) ; 
or less obvious, to attend (telic). 

V. 15. BIS Si IBaTrrOrSri. It is left indefinite whether she was 
baptized at once, or afler an interval of some days. — 5 oTkob auj^s, 
her house, family. " Here," says De Wette, " as well as in v, 33 ; 
18, 8 ; I Cor. 1, 16, some would find a proof for the apostolic 
baptism of children ; but there is nothing here which shows that 
any except adults were baptized." According to his view (in 
Stud, und Krit., p. 669, 1830) of the meaning of 1 Cor, 7, 14, it 
is impossible that baptism should have been applied to chiWren 
in the primitive churches, In arguing from the case of children 
to that of married persons, one of whom is an unbeliever, in 
order to justify tlie continuance of the relation, "the apostle must 
appeal to something which lay out of the disputed case, bnt 
which had a certain similarity and admitted of an application to 
it. This something is nothing else than the relation which the 
children of Christian parents in general sustain to the Christian 
church, and the expression 'your children' refers to all the Cor- 
inthian Christians. The children of Christians were not yet re- 
ceived properly into a Christian community, were not yet baptized, 
and did not take part in the devotional exercises and love-feasts 
of the church; accordingly, they might have been regarded as 
unclean (dKoSapra), with as much reason as the imbelieving 
consorts conld be so regarded. In this passage, therefore, we 
have a proof that children had not begun to be baptized in the 
lime of the apostles," The oIkos aur^s, as Meyer remarks, con- 
sisted probably of women who assisted Lydia in her business. 
"When Jewish or heathen families," he says further, "became 
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Christians, the children in them could have been baptized only 
in cases in which they were so far develo]>ed that they could 
profess their faith in Christ, and did actually profess it; for this 
was the universal requisition for the reception of baptism ; see, 
also, V. 31. 33; 18, 8. On the contrary, if the children were still 
unable to believe, they did not partake of the rite, since they 
were wanting in wliat the act presupposed. The baptism of 
children is not to be considered as an apostolic institution, but 
arose gradually in the post-apostolic age, after eajly and long 
continued resistance, in connection with certain view^ of doctrine, 
and did not become general in the church till after the time of 
Augustine. The defence of infant baptism transcends the domain 
of exegesis, and must be given up to that of dogmatics." Since 
a confession of faith preceded baptism, says Olshausen, " it is im- 
probable in the highest degree that by 'her household' (owcoi 
avTTfi) children of an immatiure age are to be understood ; those 
baptized with her were relatives, servants, grown up children. 
We have not, in fact, a single sure proof-text for the baptism of 
chUdren in the apostolic age, and the necessity of it cannot be 
derived from the idea of baptism." He says on I Cor. 1, 17, that 
" nothing can be inferred in favor of infant baptism from the word 
'household' (oXkos), because the adult members of the household 
(comp. 1 Cor. 16, 15), or the servants in it, may alone he meant." 
Neander maintains the same view of this class of passages. 
" Since baptism marked the entrance into communion with Christ, 
it resulted from the nature of the rite, that a confession of faith 
in Jesus as the Redeemer woidd be made by the jierson to be 
baptized. As baptism was closely united with a lonscioiis en- 
trance on Christian communion, faith and baptism weie always 
connected with one another ; and thus it is m the highest degree 
probable that baptism was performed only m instances where 
both could meet together, and that the prautice of infant baptism 
was unknown at this period. "We cannot infer the e\istence of 
infant baptism from the instance of the baptism of whole fam- 
ilies ; for the passage in 1 Cor. 16, 15 shows ihe fallacy of such a 
conclusion, as from that it appears that the ivholc family of Ste- 
phanus, who were baptized by Paul, consisted of adults. . . . From 
whom (if it belonged to the first Clmstian age) conld tlie institu- 
tion of infant baptism have proceeded ? Certainly it did not 
come directly from Christ himself Was it from the primitive 
church in Palestine, from an injunction given by the earlier apos- 
tles ? But among the Jewish Christians circumcision was held 
as a seal of the covenant, and hence they had so much less 
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occasion, to make use of another dedication, for their children. 
Conld it then have been Paul that first introduced among hea- 
tlien Christiana this chajige in the use of baptism ? . But this 
would agree least of all with the peculiar Christian characteris- 
tics of this apostle. He who says of himself that Christ sent 
him, not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ; he who always 
kept his eye fixed on one thing, justification by faith, and 
'so carefully avoided everything which could give a handle or 
a support to the notion of justification by outward things 
(tropKotd), — how could he have set up infant baptism against 
the circumcision that continued to be practised by the Jewish 
Christians? In this case, the dispute carried on with the Juda- 
izing party, on the necessity of circumcision, would easily have 
given an opportunity of introducing this substitute into the contro- 
versy if it had really existed The evidence arising from silence 
on this topic has therefore the greater weight ' It may be 
proper to regard the decisions of such men as representing the 
testimony of the piesent bibliud scholarship on th s controverted 
subject It IS tlie more propel to accord to them this charaLter, 
because they proceed from men ■whose ecclesiastical position 
would naturally dispc&e them to adopt a different vitw who 
conteni that infint baptism having been introduced is allow- 
able notwithstandmg their acknowledgment that it his no scrip- 
tural warrant — « KfKpiKorf ^f ye Jiaie judsed i e by admitting 
her to baptism and thus declarmg their conhdence in her « is 
preferred to hru out of modesty — jrumjv toi mipiia trusting to the 
Loid, 1. e. havmg faith in him, abehever, comp. 10,45, lb, 1. — 
irapt^idtraro ^fia^, constrained us ; not that ihe^ needed so much 
entreaty, but that she could not employ less in justice to her 
grateful feelings. Some think that they were reluctant to accept 
the proffered hospitality, lest they should seem to be actuated by 
mercenary motives. The apostle was by no means indifferent 
to that imputation (20,34; 2 Cor. 12, 17. 19); but it is incorrect 
to say that he never showed himself unmindful of it. He was 
the guest of Gaius at Corinth (Rom. 16, 23), and was aided re- 
peatedly by Christian friends, when his circumstances made it 
necessary (24, 23; 28, 10; Phil. 4. 15 sq.). 

Verses 16-18. Healing of a Semoniae Woman, 

V. 16. iyiveto Si, Now it eame to pass on a subsequent day 
(Neand. DeWet.). — tis irpoo-tvx^v, unto the place qf prayer, which 

' Abridged from Eyland'a translation. Pflauzung, u. s. w.. Band I. p. 278. 
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may omit the article as definite, because it was the only such 
place there. But some editors (Grsb. Lehm.) insert r^i', — iraiSi- 
o-Kiji' .... jru'^uii'os, a female slave (Gal. 4, 22) having the spirit of 
a pythoness, i. e. of a diviner who wns supposed to have received 
her gift of prophecy from Apollo. Luke describes the woman 
according to her reputed character ; he does not express here his 
own opinion of the case. His view agreed no doubt with that 
of Paul, and what that was we learn from the sequel. To sup- 
pose him to acknowledge Apollo as a real existence wiDuld con- 
tradict 1 Cor. 8, 4. — jrapaxe, procured. Winer (} 38. 5) says, that 
the active is more appropriate here than the middle (comp. 19, 
24 ; Col. 4, 1 ; Tit. 2, 7), becaiise the gain was involuntary on her 
pai't. — rots nu/it'ots av-nj^,. unto her masters. A slave among the 
ancients who possessed a lucrative talent was oilen the joint 
property of two or more owners. — jmwtYjo/it'nj, by divining, was 
the heathen term to denote the act. Luke would have said more 
naturally TrpotptjTfvovaa, had he been affirming his own belief in 
the reality of the pretension. — The woman was in fact a demoniac 
(see V. 18) ; and as those subject to the power of evil spirits were 
often bereft of their reason, her divinations were probably the 
ravings of insanity. The superstitious have always been prone 
to attach a mysterious meaning to the utterances of the insane. 
We may lake it for granted that the craft of the managers in 
this case was exerted to assist tJie delusion. 

v. 17. auToi, K. T. A., These men are servants, etc. Some have 
supposed that she merely repeated what she had heard them de- 
clare of themselves, or what she had heard reported of tliem by 
others. But the similarity of the entire account to that of the 
demoniacs mentioned in the Gospels requires us to refer this 
case to the same class of phenomena; see Matt. &, 29; Mark 3, 
11; Luke 4, 41; 8, 28, etc. According to those passages, we 
must recognize the acknowledgment here as a supernatural 
testimony to the mission of Paul and his associates, and to the 
truth of the gospel which they preached. 

V. X8. 8iairoiTjSe« Hesychius defines by Xinnj5«?, being grieved. 
With that sense it would refer to Paul's commiseration of the 
woman's unhappy condition. Taken as in 4, 2, being indignant, 
it would show how he felt to witness such an exhibition of the 
malice of a wicked spirit ; comp. Luke 13, 16. The latter mean- 
ing directs the act of the participle to the same object as that of 
forurrp^fat and itirt. It is better to preserve a unity in that re- 
spect. — Tu TFToi/ioiTi, to the spirit, who is addressed here as distinct 
from the w^oman herself The apostle deals with the case as it 
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actually was, and his knowledge as an inspired teacher would 
enable him to judge correctly of ita character. 

Veilses 19-24. Imp'risonment of Paul and Silas. 

V 19. OTt £^X5ei', K. T. X., thai tlie hope of tlieir gain went forth, 
i. e. with the exorcism (De WeL). — eTriXa/3ofi£voc, k. r. X., having 
laid /told upon Paul and Silas. Luke and Timotliy may have 
been out of reach just at that moment (comp. 17, 5), or may have 
been spared because they were Greeks. — tis t^v dyopoi'. In an- 
cient cities the seats of the magistrates were erected commonly in 
the markets, or near to them. — hrl tous op^oiTas, before the rulers, 
called in the next verse or^Tijyois. The chief magistrates in a 
Eoman colony were the duumviri, or quatuorviri, as the number 
was not always the same. They frequently took, however, the 
name oi prmtors, as one of greater honor, and that in Greek was 
tn-parrfyai. It appears, therefore, that the magistrates at Philippi 
affected this latter title. It is worthy of notice that this is the 
only occasion in the Acts on which Luke applies the term to the 
rulers of a city. Here in a Roman colony the government would 
be modelled naturally after the Roman form ; and the manner 
in which the narrative reveals that circumstance marks its au- 
thenticity. 

V. 20. 'louSatoi TprapxioTii, being feivs. They say this at the 
outset, in order to give more effect to the subsequent accusation. 
Wo people were regarded by the Romans with such contempt 
and hatred as the Jews. It is not probable that the Philippians 
at this time recognized any distinction between Judaism and 
Christianity; they arraigned Paul and Silas as Jews, or as the 
leaders of some particular Jewish sect. 

V. 21, t5)j, customs, religious practices, — ouk l^ttrnv, k. t. \, 
The Roman laws suffered foreigners to worship in their own way, 
but did not allow Roman citizens to forsake their religion for 
that of other nations. This was the general policy. But beyond 
that, Judaism had been specially interdicted. " It was a reUgw 
Ucita for the Jews," says Neander ; " but they were by no means 
allowed to propagate their religion among' the Roman pagans ; 
the laws expressly forbade the latter, under severe penalties, to 
receive circumcision. It was the case, indeed at this time, that 
the number of proselytes from the pagans was greatly multiplied. 
This the public authorities somelunes allowed to pass nnnoticed ; 
but occasionally severe laws were passed anew to repress the 
evil." Ch. Hist Vol L p. 89. Still the chfirge in this instance. 
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though formally false, since they were not mELking proselytes to 
Jndaism, was true substanlially. It was itnpossihle that the gos- 
pel should be preached withont coming into collision with the 
I^^man laws. TJie gospel was designed to subvert one system 
of false religion as well as another. It proposed to save the 
souls of men without respect to the particular government or 
political institutions under which they lived. The apostles, in 
the promulgation of theii message, acted under a higher authority 
than that of the Ctesars ; and the opposition between Christianity 
and heathenism soon became apparent, and led to the persecu- 
tions which the Koman power inflicted on the church in the first 
centuries. 

V. 22. Kol (nrvetriani, k. t. A.., and the mteltitude rose up together 
against them. The prisoners were now in the hands of the offi- 
cers ; hence we are not to think here of any actual onset upon 
them, but of a tumultuous outburst of rage, a cry on all sides for 
the punishment of the ofienders. The magistrates hasten to 
obey the voice of the mob. — Trep^ppq^airts auTcSv ri ijxo,Tia, having 
tarn off their garments, not their own, but those of Paul and Silas. 
The rulers are said to do what they ordered to be done ; comp. 
jrqjicT-e/iEV in V. 3. It was customary to inflict the blows on the 
naked body. Livy (2, 5) : " Mis.sique lictores ad snmcndum sup- 
plioium, nu dates virgis cietlunt" — iKiXtvov pap^Htiv, ordered to heal 
with rods. The verb declares the mode as well as the act. Ob- 
serve the ofiicial brevity of the expression. The imperfect de- 
scribes the beating in its relation to uweiritm}, or as taking place 
under the eye of the narrator. For the latter usage, see W i. 
40.3.d. ; Mt. } 505. II. 1. In 2 Cor. 11, 25, Paul says that he 
was " thrice beaten with rods." This was one of the instances ; 
the other two the history has not recorded. Such omissions prove 
that Luke's narrative and the Epistles of Paul have not been 
drawn from each other ; that they are independent produc- 

V. 23. iroAXas irATyas shows that no ordinary rigor would sat- 
isfy their exasperated feelings ; see also v. 33, The Jewish law 
restricted the blows to " forty save one." The severity of the 
punishment among the Romans depended on the equity or caprice 
of the judge. In regard to the silence of Paul and Silas under 
this outrage, see on v. 37. 

V. 24. OS ... . tiX)]^(us, who having received such a command. 
We need not impute to the jailer any gratuitous inhumanity ; he 
obeyed his instructions. — tis r^r eo-iurtpav ^uXaK^, into the inner 
prison, the remotest part, whence escape would be most difiicult. 
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Some confoniid this prison with the dungeon, which was under 
ground, and would be differently described. Walch's Dissertatio 
de vinculis ApostoU PauUi treats of this passage, — Koi rois jtoSos, 
K. T. X., and secured their feet into the block (= nervus). This was 
an instrument for torture as well as confinement. It was 
a heavy piece of wood with holes into which the feet were put, 
so far apart as to distend the limbs in the most painful manner. 
Yet in this situation, with their bodies still bleeding from the 
effect of their recent chastisement, and looldng forward to the 
morrow only in the expectation that it would renew their pains, 
they could sfill rejoice ; their prison at midnight resoimds with the 
voice of prayer and praise. Neander cites here TertuUian's fine 
remark ; " NOiil eras sentit in nervo, quum animus in ccelo est." 

Vbkses 25-29. An Earthquake shakes the Prison. 

V. 25. ffpoo-et/xd/iei'oi . . . Atov, praying, they praised God. Their 
prayers and praises were not distinct acts (hence the form of the 
expression), but their worship consisted chiefly of thanksgiving, 
the language of which they would derive more or less from the 
Psalms. The Hebrews were so familiar with the old Testament, 
especially its devotional parts, that thoy clothed their religious 
thoughts spontaneously in terms borrowed from that source. See, 
e. g., the songs of Mary and Elizabeth (Luke I, 39 sq.), and of 
Zacharias (Luke 1, 67 sq.), and Simeon (Luke 3, 28 sq.}. — ctt;- 
KpotuiTo, listened to them while they sung. The imperfect describes 
the act ; the aorist would have related it merely. 

V, 26. S-ipai. TToo-ai. Some ascribe this opening of the doors to 
the shock of the earthquake ; others, more reasonably, to the 
power which caused the earthquake. — koI mfpnuv, «. t. X., and the 
chains ofaU, i. e. the prisoners (see v. 28), were loosened. aviSij is 
first aorist passive from avC7jij.i. B. } 108; S. i 81. I. That the 
other prisoners were released in this manner was, no doubt, mir- 
aculous ; it was adapted to augment the impression of the occur- 
rence, and to attest more signally the truth of the gospel. That 
they made no effort to escape m_ay have been owing to the terror 
of the scene, or to a restraining influence which the author of the 
interposition exerted upon them. 

V. 27. f/iiXXo', K. T. A., was about to HU himself. The jailer 
adopted this resolution because he knew that hia life was for- 
feited if the prisoners had escaped ; comp. 12, 19; 27, 42. — vo/*- 
itftiv .... Sttr/Mous, supposing the prisoners to have fled, and to be 
gone ; infiiL perfect, because the act though past was connected 
with the present. W. i 44. 7. 
34 
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V. 28. ^uvg '/ieyaXij, with a Voice loud; see note od 14, 10. 

ItTjSiv .... nQKoV, do Uvyself no injury. For the mode Eind tense, 
see on 7, 60. How, it has been asked, conld Paul have known 
the jailer's intention ? The narrative leaves us in doubt on that 
point, but suggests various possibilities. It is not certain that 
the prison was entirely dark (see on v. 29), and the jailer may 
have stood at that moment where Paul could distinguish his 
form ; or, as Doddridge suggests, he may have heard some ex- 
clamation from him, which disclosed his purpose. The fact was 
revealed to the apostle, if he could not ascertain it by natural 

means. — S.'ko.vtk lv3a&e, we are aU here. We do not know 

the structure of the prison. The part of it where the apostle 
was, and the position in which he sat, may have enabled him to 
see that no one of the prisoners had passed through the open 
doors ; or he may have been divinely instructed to give tliis as- 



V. 29. aJr^as ^Sro, havmg called for lights, which could be 
carried in the hand. The noun is neuter and in the plural, not 
singular (E. V.). The ordinary night-lamps, if such had been 
kept burning, were fastened perhaps, or furnished only a faint 
glimmer. <j>S^a may be a generic plural, but refers more probably 
to the jailer's summoning those in his service to procure lights, 
to enable him to ascertain the condition of the prison. The se- 
quel shows tliat the whole femily were aroused. irpoo-txert, fell 

down, cast himself at their feet in token of reverence ; sec Mark 
3, 11; Luke 8, 28. He knew that the miracle was on their 
account. 



Verses 30-34, Conversion of the Jaikr and h 
V. 30. irpoayayin/ avroig e^, having led them forth out, i. C. of 
the inner prison into another room, not into his own house; see 
V. 34. — Ti>e. . . .rvairuhJaj What must I do in order thai I may 
be saved Their answer in the next verse shows with what 
meaning the jaHer proposed this^uestion. It cannot refer to any 
fear of punishment from the magistiates ; for he liad now ascer- 
tained that the prisoners were all safe, and that he was in no 
danger, from that source. Besides, had he felt exposed to any 
such danger, he must have known that PaiiJ and Silas had no 
power to protect him ; it would have been useless to come to 
them for assistance. The question in the other sense appears 
abrupt, it is true ; but we are to remember that Luke has re- 
corded only parts of the transaction. The unwritten history 
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would perhaps justify some such view of the circumstances as this. 
The jailer is suddenly aroused from sleep by the noise of the earth- 
quake ; he sees the doors of the prison open ; the thought instantly 
seizes him, — the prisoners have fled. He knows the rigor of the 
Roman law, and is on the point of anticipating his doom by self- 
murder. But the friendly voice of Paul recalls his presence of 
mind. His thoughts take at once a new direction. He is aware 
that these men claim to be the servants of God ; that they pro- 
fess to teach the way of salvation. It would be nothing strange 
if, during the several days or weeks that Paul and Silas had been 
at Philippi, he had heard the gospel from their own lips, had 
been one among those at the river-side, or in the market, whom 
they had w^amed of their danger, and urged to repent and lay 
hold of the mercy offered to them in the name of Christ. And 
now suddenly an event had taken place, which convinces him in 
a moment that the things which he has heard are reaUties ; it 
was the last argument, perhaps, which he needed to give cer- 
tainty to a mind already inquiring, hesitating. He comes trem- 
bling, therefore, before Paul and Silas, and asks them to tell him 
— again, more fully — what he must do to be saved. 

V. 31. KoX<r<o^fry, K.T.\.,(md thou shaM be saved and &y family. 
They represent the salvation as ample ; it was free not only to him 
but to all the members of his household who accept the proffered 
mercy. The apostle includes them, because, as w^e see from the 
next verse, they were present and listened with the jailer to the 
preaching of the gospel. As Meyer remarks, 6 oTkos tov belongs 
in effect to xurreuirov and (ruj5^<Tij, as well as <tv. 

V. 32. Koi eXoAi/oTU', K. T. A,., and they spake to him the word of the 
Lord, and to all who were in his house. This refers to the more 
particulai- instruction respecting the way of salvation, which they 
proceeded to give after the general direction in the preceding 
verse. — rots iv rg uUvj. aiirov, those in his family, cannot embrace 
infants, because they are incapable of receiving the instruction 
which was addressed to those whom the expression designates 
here. 

V. 33. TTopaXa^ihy qutotj?, toHng them along, says Howson cor- 
rectly, implies a change of place. The jailer repaired with Paul 
and Silas from the outer room (see i$o in v. 30) to the water, 
which he needed for bathing their bodies. — iXovmv airb rSiv 
TrXijySyv stands concisely for -washed and cleansed therafrom their 
stripes. W. j 47, 6. b. This verb, says Dr. Robinson (Lex. N. T, 
s. v.), signifies to wash the entire body, not merely a part of it, 
lite vimui. Trench says ; " viWtiv and rii/'atrJac almost always 
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express the washing of a part of the bo(]y (the hands in Mark 
7, 3, the feet in John 13, 5, the face in Matt. 6, 17, the eyes in 
John 9, 7); while 'hi-ittv, which ia not so much 'to wash' as 'to 
bathe,' and Xoikr^cw, or in common Greek Aou«r3ot, ' to bathe one's 
self,' imply always, not the bathing of a part of the body but 
of the whoie; comp. Heb. 10, 23 Acts 9 37 2 Pet 2 22 Kev 
1,5; Plato, Phred. 115 a." To the stme effect see Tittm. "^ynm 
N. T. p. 175.'— £/3a3iTHr%wa*%ii ed The rite may have been 
performed, says De Wette, in. the «ame tountain or tEuik m which 
the jailer had washed them, " Perh-ips the water say;, Meytr 
" was in the conrt of the house and the baj tism ivas that of 
immersion, wliich formed an essential part of the symbolism of 
the act (see Kom. 6, 3 sq.)." Antient houses as usually built 
enclosed a rectangular reservoir or basm (the vraplvhi im ao called) 
for receiving the rain which flowed from the slightly inclined 
roof. Some suggest that they may have used a Kokv/ifi-q&pa, or 
swimming-bath, foimd within the walls of the prison (Grsb. 
Bosnm. Kuin.). Such a bath was a common appurtenance of 
houses and public edifices among the Greeks and Romans. 
Whether the Gangas flowed near the prison so as to be easily 
accessible, cannot be decided. — koI ol avrov jravres, and aU his, are 
evidently the Tram tok iv rg o'tKio. airov to whom they had just 
preached the word, as stated in v. 32. 

V, 34. di'tyayiiv, k. t. X., having brought them vp into his house, 
which appears to have been over the prison. — -tfyaXKiaauTo mwoixC, 
he rejoiced with all his family, i. e. be and all his famUy rejoiced. 
— iMirurreuKuis r^ 5«p, having believed in God, states the object or 
occasion of their joy (comp. 1 Cor. 14, 18). This act, like that 
of the verb, is predicated of the jailer's famiiy as well as of 
himself 

Verses 35-40. They are set at Liberty, and depart from 
Philippi, 

V. 35. rmn paj3Soi!;^ovs, the rod-hearers (lictwes), who waited 
upon Roman magistrates and executed their orders. In the colo- 
nies they carried staves, not fasces as at Borne. It deserves 
nolice that Luke introduces this term just here. Though appUed 
occasionally to Greek magistrates as bearing the staff of authority, 
it was properly m this age a Roman designation, and is found 
here in the right place as denoting the attendants of Roman 

» Synonyms of the New Testament (p. 2!6), by Eichara Chevenix Trench, 
King's College, London {New York, 185T). 
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officers. — aTrdXiKToi', release them. The rulers did not command 
them to leave the city, but expected them, doubtless, fo use their 
liberty for that purpose. It is uncertain how we are to account 
for this sudden change of disposition towaids Paul and SUas. 
The magistrates may have reflected in the interval on the injus- 
tice of their conduct, and have relented; or, possibly, as they 
were heathen and superstitious, they had been alarmed by the 
earthquake, and feared the anger of the gods on accont of their 
inhumanity to the strangers. 

v. 36. aTt^yyt^Ae, k. t. X., The jailer reported these words unto 
Paid, i. e. from the lictors who, therefore, did not accompany 
hitu into the prison. The same verb occurs in v. 38, of the an- 
swer which the lictors conveyed to the magistrates. — ori aititr- 
toXkiutiv, that they have sent, sc. a messag'e, or messengers. — iv 
tip^, in peace, unmolested ; see on 15, 33. The jailer antici- 
pates their ready acceptance of the offer. 

V. 37. &jn] Trpo^ auTDiJs, said unto them, the lictors, i. e. by the 
month of the jailer. — Sa/KiiT«, «. t. A.^ having scourged its pub- 
licly uncondemnned, men who are Romans. Almost every w^ord in 
this reply contains a distinct allegation. It would be difficult to find 
or frame a sentence superior to it in point of energetic brevity. 
Both the lex Valeria, and the kx Porcia made it a crime to inflict 
blows or any species of torture on a Eoman citizen. " Facinua 
est vinciri civem Eomannm, scelns vcrberari, prope parricidium 
necari." (Cic. in Verr. 5. 66). — Sijfiocri^. It would have been a 
crime to liave struck them a single blow, even in secret ; they 
had been cruelly scourged in open day, and before hundreds of 
witnesses. — ditciTaKptroiis. The Koman laws held it to be one of 
the most sacred rights of the citizen that he should be tried in 
due form before he was condemned. " Causa cognita multi pos- 
sunt absolvi; incognita quidem condemnari nemo potest." (Cic. 
in Verr. 1. 9). Even slaves had an admitted legal, as well as 
natural, right to be heard in their defence before they were pun- 
ished. — 'Poj/iotows. In 22, 28, Paul says that he was " free bom." 
In regard to the probable origin of his Roman citizenship, see 
the note on 22, 25. It appears that Silas possessed the same 
rights, but it is not known how^ he obtained them. At first view 
it may appear surprising that Paul did not avow himself a Roman 
at the outset, and thus prevent the indignity to which he had 
been subjected. " But the infliction of it," says Biscoe, " was so 
hasty, that he had not time to say anything that might make for 
his defence ; and the noise and confusion were so great, that, 
had he cried out with ever so loud a voice that he was a Roman, 
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he might reasonably believe that he should not be regaxded. 
Seeing also the fury of the multitude (v. 22), it is not improbable 
he might think it most advisable to submit to the sentence pro- 
nounced, however unjust, in order to quiet the people, and pre- 
vent a greater evil ; for he was in danger of being forced out of 
the hani^ of the magistrates, and torn in pieces. But whatever 
were the true reasons which induced the apostle to be sUent, the 
ovcrrnhng hand of Providence was herein plainly visible ; for 
the conversion of the jailer and his household was occasioned by 
the execution of this hasty and unjust sentence." — kuI vvv Xd^pa, 
K. T. \., and do they now send us forili secretly ? Some render 
iK^aXXova-iv, thrust foith ; which is too strong (comp. 9, 40), and 
draws away the emphasis from XdSpa, to which it belongs. — ov 
yap, No, certainly ; they do not dismiss us in that manner. In 
this use, yt (resolving yap into its parts) strengthens the denial, 
while apa shows the dependence of the answer on what pre- 
cedes ; not according to thai, i. e. after such treatment. Klotz (ad 
Devar. II p. 242), Winer (} S3. 8. b), and others, adopt this anal- 
ysis. — avTot, they themselves, instead of sending their servants to 
us. — In asserting so strongly their persona] rights, they may liave 
been influenced in part by a natural sense of justice, and in part 
by a regard to the necessity of such a vindication of their inno- 
cence to the cause of Christ at Philippi. It was important that 
no stain should rest upon their reputation. It ^vas notorious that 
they had been scourged and imprisoned as criminals ; and if after 
their departure any one had suspected, or could have insinuated, 
that possibly they had suffered not without cause, it would have 
created a prejudice against the truth. It was in their power lo 
save the gospel from that reproach, and they used the opportu- 
nity. It may be proper at times to allow the wicked or misguided 
to trample uiwn our individual rights and interests if they choose ; 
but those who are " set for the defence of the gospel " owe their 
good name and their influence to Christ and the church, and have 
a right to invoke the protection of the laws against any invasion 
of their means of public usefulness. 

v. 38. ayiffftiXav, reported back; see on v. 36. — iijiop-^S-qiray, 
were afraid. They had cause for apprehension ; comp. 22, 29. 
A magistrate who punished a Koman citizen wrongfully might 
be indicted for treason ; he was liable to sufier death, and the 
confiscation of all his property (Grot.). 

V. 39. ^ptoTuiv, entreated, begged (3, 3). This was not an un- 
exampled humiliation for a Roman officer. Ltician mentions a 
case of false imprisonment in which the governor of a province 
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not only acknowledged his error, but paid a large sum of money 
to those whom he had injured, in order to bribe them to he 
silent. 

V. 40. ir/}os Trjv AvSuw, unto Zfljdia, whose guests they were 
(v. 15), and where the disciples may have been accustomed to 
meet — tous uStX^ow, ihe brethren, who had been converted at 
Philijipi, and who formed the beginning of the church, afterwards 
addressed in the Epistle to the Philippians. This church was 
fqunded, therefore, about A. D. 52. We have evidence in tliat 
letter tliat no one of all the churches planted by Paul possessed 
so entirely his confidence 'or exhibited the power of the gospel 
in greater purity. — irapiKoKta-av, exhorted, viz. to be firm, to cleave 
to the gospel (comp. II, 23} ; not comforted, which would be too 
specific for the occasion. — i^\9ov, they went forth. The nanator, 
it will be seen, proceeds now in the third person, and maintains 
that style as far as SO, 5. Some have inferred from this, that 
Luke remained at Philippi until Paul's last visit to Macedonia. 
"We find Timothy with the apostle at Berma ( 17, 14), but whether 
he accompanied him at this time, or rejoined him afterwards, 
cannot be decided. See Anther, on 17, 10, 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Verses 1-4. They proceed to Thessalonica and preach there. 

V. 1. The place which invited their labors next was JSeMofow- 
ica, about a hundred miles southwest of Philippi. They travelled 
thither on the great military road which led from Byzantium to 
Dyrrachitim or Aulona, opposite to Bmndusium in Italy. It was 
the Macedonian extension of the Appian way. They conld ac- 
compbsh the journey in three or four days (Wiesl,), — On leaving 
PhiHppi, they came first to AmphipoUs, which was southwest, 
distant about thirty miles. This place was about three miles 
from the sea, on the eastern bank of the Strymon, which flowed 
almost round it, and gave to it its name. — ApoUonm, their next 
station was about the same distance southwest from Amphipohs. 
They remained a night, perhaps, at each of these towns. — Thes- 
sahnka was a rich, commercial city, near the mouth of the Eohe- 
dorus, on the Thermaic Gulf, about twenty-eight miles nearly 
west of Apollonia. It is now caOed SahniM, having a population 
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of seventy thousand, of whom thirty thousand are Jews. Luke's 
record almost reminds ns of a ieaf from a traveller's note book. 
He mentions the places in their exact order. We turn to the 
Itinei-arinm Antonini Augusti (ed. Parth. et Pind. p. 157} and 
read : From Phihppi to Amphipolis, thirty-two miles ; from Am- 
phipolis to Apollonia, thirty-two miles ; from ApoUonia to Thcs- 
salonica, thirty-six miles. — 17 awiiyur^, ike synagogue ; definite 
because the Jews in that region may have had but one such place 
of worship. W. § 17. 1. 

V. 2. Here again, according to his citstwn, Paul betakes him- 
self first to the Jews; comp. 13, 5, 14; 14. I. £uu5o's has tlie 
construction of a noun, but governs the dative as a verb ; comp. 
Luke 4, 16, The genitive would have been the ordinary case. 
W. f 31. 7. N. 2. — airo Tiav ypa^v./rom, the Scriptures. He drew 
the contents of his discourse from that source. W. i 47. p. 333. 

V. 3. Siavoiyiav, 8c. tqs yparpdi, opening, unfolding their sense ; 
comp, Luke 24,32. — 7rapart5(^tw)s, ^opowret^i^, maintaining. — 
on Tov Xpurrov, k,' t. X., that the Messiah must suffer, in order to ful- 
fil the Scriptures ; comp. 3, 18 ; Matt 26, 54. 56 ; Mark 14, 49. — 
Koi on oCros, k. r. X., ami that tkk one (viz. he who was to die and 
rise again) is the Messiah, Jesus (i. e. the Jesus called Messiah) 
whom I announce unto you. The scope of the ai^iment is this : 
The true Messiah must die and rise again ; Jesus has fulfilled 
that condition of prophecy, and is, therefore, the promised Mes- 
siah; comp. 2, 24 sq. ; 13, 27 sq. 

V. 4. nvh iS airiav, certain of them, i. e. of the Jews ; see v. 1. 
and 2. — irpoatjikiipw^rfjay (as middle), attached tlievnselves to Paul 
and Silas (Olsh. Will. Kob,). This is the easier sense, and receives 
support from v. 34 and 14, 4, where we meet with the same thought 
in like circumstajiocs. Others render viere allotted, granted to 
them, as it were by divine favor. This may be the surer phi- 
lological sense, and is adopted by Winer (i 39. 2), De Wette, 
Meyer, and Alford. — ywaiKwv .... oXiyai, and of the fiist women 
(comp. 13, 50) not a few. The women were evidently "devout" 
(a-f^DlUviov) or proselytes (comp. 13, 50), as well as the men; so 
that all those mentioned as converts in this verse were won to 
Christianity from the Jewish faith, not from a state of heathenism. 
But in 1 liiess. 1, 9, Paul speaks as if many of the Thessalo- 
nian Christians had been idolaters (hmrTpf^ian jrpoi -rov .Seov airo 
iw etSiSAaiv), Hence it is possible, as Paley conjectures, that this 
verse describes the result of Paul's labors during the three weeks 
that he preached in the synagogue (v. 2); and that an interval 
which Luke passes over preceded the events related in v, 5-10, 
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During this interval the apostle, having heen exelnded from the 
synagogue by the bigotry of the Jews, may have preached directly 
to tlie heathett. Another opinion is, that he preached to the 
GJentiles during the week-time, while on the Sabbath he labored 
for the Jews in their public assemblies (Neand.). 

Verses 5-9, Tha Jcvjs accuse Paul and Silas before the Mag- 
istrates. 

V, 5. d?ret3iwT« before 'lovSauii (T. R.) lacks support. — tZv 
dyopaliov, market-hungers {mhrostrani, svhhastiicam). Had it been 
in the East, where such people loiter about the gates, the term 
would have been inappropriate. It is instnietive to observe how 
true the narrative is to the habits of different nations, though the 
scene changes so rapidly from one land to another. But wby 
should the Jews seek such coadjutors ? The reason is found in 
their situation : the Jew^ out of Judea had but little power, and 
must secure the aid of the native inhabitants. — 'Icurofos. Jason. 
was their host (v. 7), and al^o a relative of Paul if he was the 
one mentioned in Eom 16 21 In the Htter case he must hi\c 
been at Corinth when Paul w^rote the E[.istle to the Raman':. 
So common a name amounts to little as procf of the relation- 
ship. — (t,r[TO\!v .... Sjjfiov sought to biing them wito tiie peopi , 
and at the same time en-i tous jroXiropx'^ (v 6) i t mto tlie 
forum, where the magistrates w^ere accustomed to try causes la 
the presence of the people; comp. 16, 19. They raided a mob 
(oxAojroi^CTitn-ts) in order to arrest the offenders ; but e« toc 8^/iov 
shows that they expected the trial to take place before an orderly 
assembly. 

V. 6. iiTj tvpovTis, K. T. X., but not having found them, they drag- 
ged Jason and certain brethren be/ore the city rulers. Instead of 
changing their plan on failing to apprehend the leaders, they 
seized upon such others as feU in their way, and treated them 
as they liad designed to treat Paul and Silas. Lange's remark 
is incorrect that they would have sacrificed the strangers at once 
to the popular fury, but must be more cautious in dealing with 
citizens. The dSeXi^'s appear to have been with Jason at the 
time of the assault ; probably they were some of the Thessaloni- 
ans who had believed. — ouToi,these, are Paul and Silas, since they 
are those whom Jason entertained. — Koi ivSdSt irdpcKrai, are pres- 
ent also here, as they have been in other places, and for the same 
purpose. — Here and in v. 8, Luke terms the magistrates of Thes- 
salonica politarchs ; and his accuracy in this respect is confirmed 
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by an inscription of that place. See Boeokh's Corpus, Vol. II. 
p, 53, No. 1967. The inscription, which is of the Eoman times, 
gives a list of seven magistrates bearing this title. This is the 
more worthy of remark because the title is a very rare one, and 
might easily be confounded ivith that of poUarchs, which is an- 
other appellation of magistrates in Greek cities.' 

V. 7. ovToi Trnvrei, aU these, viz. Paul, Silas, and their followers. 
The prououn includes more than its grammatical antecedent. — 
Twv Zir^it6.T<av Kaib-opos, i. e. the Roman laws against rebellion or 
treason. They are said to be the decrees of the emperor, i. c. of 
each successive emperor, because they emanated from him, 
guarded his rights, and had the support of his authority. The 
reigning emperor at this time was Claudius. — limriKia. 'inpov, 
anoOier king, sovereign; comp. John 19, 15; 1 Pet. 2, 13. The 
Greeks applied this term to the emperor, though the Komans 
never styled him rex. 

V. 8. eTapa^ov, K. T. A.. The statement alarmed them, because 
the existence of such a party in their midst would compromise 
their character for loyalty, and expose them to the vengeance of 
their Roman masters. See on 19, 40. 

V. 9. A/xporrw to 'ucavav, having talcen bail, or security; said to 
be a law phrase adopted in Greek for satis accipere. "What they 
engaged would naturally be, that, as far as it depended on them, 
the public peace should not be violated, and that the alleged au- 
thors of the disturbance should leave the city (Neand.). Instead 
of combining the two objects, some restrict the stipulation to the 
first point (Mey.), while others restrict it to the last (Kuin.). — 
Tw XoiirSiv, the others who had been brought before the tribunal 
with Jason (see v. 6). — a.TrtXvixav a&roTis, dismissed them from cus- 
tody, viz. the Thessalonians, not the missionaries who had es- 
caped arrest. 



Verses 10-13. Paul and Silas proceed to Beriea. 

V. 10. riSeois tmmediateli/ on the evening of the day of the 
tumult. Paul and Silas had spent three or four weeks at least 
in Thessalonica (see \ 2) and very possibly some time longer 
(see on v. 4). Wieseler proposes six or eight weeks as the term 
of their residence in that city. Being obliged to leave so hastily, 
Paul was anxious for the welfare and stabibty of the recent con- 

' This note is due to President Woolsey, in the New Englander, Vol. X, 
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verts, and departed with the intention of returning as soon as the 
present exasperation against him should be allayed so as to justify 
it (I Thess. 2, 18). Subsequent events frustrated this purpose, 
and under that disappointment he sent Timothy to them to sup- 
ply his place (1 Thess. 3, 2). It may be added, that while Paul 
was here he received supplies twice from the church at Phiiippi ; 
see Phil. 4, 15. 16. From this source, and from his own personal 
labor, he derived his support, without being dependent at all on 
the Thessalonians ; see 1 Thess. 2, 9; 2 Tliess. 3, 8. — 81a t-^s 
yvKTo^, during the night. This secrecy indicates that they were 
still in danger from the enmity of the Jews ; comp. 20, 3. — sis 
Bepotav. Bercea, now Yerria, was about forty-five miles south- 
west of Thessalonica, on the Astrfeus, a small tributary of the 
Hahacmon. See Forbg. Handb. III. p. 1061. The modern town 
has six thousand inhabitants, of whom two hundred are Jews, 
ten or fifteen hundred Tiurks, and the rest Greeks. 

V. 11. euyeveorepot, more nobk in their disposition. — For irauTjs 
without the article, see on 4, 29. — to khS' rifi.fpa.v, viz. from day 
to day. TO particularizes the repetition or constancy of the act 
W. i 20. 3. — fi txo' Toura ovrm, if these things taught by Paul were 
so, as he affirmed, i. e. when examined by the Scriptures. 

V. 12. 'EWijvt'SiDv agrees with both yvvaiKutv and MpCtv. The 
men were Greeks as well as the women. See the note on 2, 43. 
— For eSir^fij/xdviuv, see 13, 50. — oXtyoi may be mascuhne because 
dvSpSc is the nearer word, or out of regard to the leading ge] 

V. 13. KOI, also, associates Bercea with Thessalonica. — 
belongs to the participle, not to the vei-b. They excited the pop- 
ulace there also, as they had done in Thessalonica. — Luke's 1 
rative implies that the Jews were somewhat numerous and 
fluential at Berma. Coins of this city are still extant, and, unUke 
most other examples of ancient money, have on them no pagan 
figure or symbol. Akerman suggests (Num. Ehistr.) in explana- 
tion of this singular fact, that the magistrates may have rejected 
such devices, as a concession to the feelings of the Jewish popu- 
lation, 

Veeses 14. 15. Paul advances to Athens. 

V. 14, ■!ropevta3iu cLs hrl ■nji' ■SoAjKrcrav, tO journey OS upon tJte 
sea, i. e. as if with such a purpose. <us with bri, tk, or irpo's 
denotes design, but leaves it uncertain whether the design be 
executed, or professed merely. See W. i 65. 9 ; K. } 290. E.. 2 ; 
B. 5 149. Lachmanii would substitute ttos for lus, as far as 
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unto the sea, but against the evidence. Some suppose the 
movement here to have been a feint ; that Paul's conductors, 
having set out ostensibly for the sea, afterward in order to elude 
pursuit, chfinged their course, and proceeded to Athens by land 
(Grot. Bug. Olsh.), But in that event, they would have passed 
through various important places on the way, and Luke might 
be expected to name some of them, as he has done in v. 1. The 
journey by land would have been two bimdred and fifty-one Ro- 
man miles (Iliner. Anton.). With a fair wind Paul and his party 
could have sailed from Bercea or the mouth of tlie Heliaemon 
to Athena in about three days (Wiesl.) ; and the probabihtyis, that 
they took this more expeditious course (Win. De Wet. Wiesl. 
Mey.). — For an interesting sketch of the places and objects 
which would be seen on such a voyage, the reader is referred to 
Howson, L p. 403 sq, — Timothy was last mentioned in 16, 1. 

V. 15. 01 koShttSitk, Those who conducted, lit set him along 
on the journey whether by sea or land. — Ke^ovm, having received 
before their departure, rather than receiving (E. V.), which might 
imply that they returned inconsequence of the command. — is 
TttxwTa, OS soon as possible {K. f 239. E. 2. d), i. e. ailer perform- 
ing the service for which they had remained. Whether they re- 
joined the apostle at Athens, or not, is uncertain ; see on the next 

Verses 16-18. How he u-as affected by the Idolatry at Athens. 

V. 16. £kS£X"^"'^'™ "^'"""'si "'^''^ ^^ '"'"^ waiiing for them, viz. 
Silas and Timothy. The most natural inference from 1 Thess. 
3, 1, is that Timothy, at least, soon arrived, in accordance vritli 
Paul's expectation, but was immediately sent away by the apos- 
tle to Thessalonica. As Silas is not mentioned in that passage, 
it has been supposed that he may have failed for some reason to 
come at this time, or, if he came, that, like Timothy, he may 
have left again at once, but for a different destination; which 
last circumstance would account for the omission of his name in 
that passage of the EpisUe. Our next notice of them occurs m 
18, 5, where they are represented as coming down from Mace- 
donia to Corinth ; and we may suppose either that they went to 
that city directly from Bercea, without having foUowed Paul to 
Athens, or that they retiuiied from Athens to Macedonia, and 
proceeded from there to Corinth. Tho latter view assumes 
that Luke has passed over the intermediate journey in silence. 
Such omissions are entirely consistent with tlie character of a 
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ftagmeatary history like that of the Acts. Still other combina- 
tions are possible. — Trnpiaivvero . . , . hr amy, kis spirit was aroused 
in him, comp. 15, 39; 1 Cor. 13, 5. This verb represents the 
apostle as deeply moved with a feeling allied to that of indig- 
nation, at beholding such a profanation of the worship due to 
God as forced itself upon his view on every side. — KiiTeiSuuVoc 
means, not given to idolairy, biit fi*il of idols. The word is other- 
wise unknown to the extant Greek, but is formed after a common 
analogy, e. g. KaTo^TreXos, KaroSo'Spos, Kord^io^os, etc. The epithet 
applies to the city, not direcdy to the inhabitants. A person 
conld hardly take his position at any point in ancient Athens, 
where the eye did not range over temples, altars, and statues of 
the gods almost without number. Petronius says satirically, that 
it was easier to find a god at Athens than a maa. Another 
ancient writer says that some of the streets were so crowded 
with those who sold idols, that it was almost impossible for one 
to make his way through them. Pausanias deelares that Athens 
had more images than all the rest of Greece put together. Wet- 
stein quotes Xenophon, Isocrates, Cicero, Livy, Sti*abo, Lncian, 
and others, as bearing the same testimony. Luke, therefore, has 
not applied this epithet at random. The Greek language oiFered 
to him a hundred other terms which would have stated what 
ivas true in relation to a heathen city ; but we see that he has 
chosen among them all the very one which describes the precise 
external aspect of Athens that would be the first to strike the 
eye of a stranger like Paul. This mark of accuracy in the 
writer, those obliterate, or very nearly obliterate, who make the 
expression refer to the devotion of the Athenians to idolatry.* 

V. 17. The apostle's ordinary course was to address himself ex- 
clusively at first to his own countrymen and the Jewish proselytes. 
At Athens he departed from this rule. — ow, there/ore, i. e. being 
aroused by the sight of so much idolatry. The spectacle around 
him urges him to commence preaching simultaneously to Jews and 
Greeks. Some adopt a looser connection: therefore, i. e. being at 
Athens (De Wette). Some restrict oSc to the second clause : his 
zeal impelled him to preach in the market. It is arbitrary to divide 
the sentence in that manner. — iv rg ayop^, in tlie market, \. e, of 
the city; not the one in wliich he happened to be (Mey.). It is 
generally admitted that the Athenians had properly but one market, 

^ Hermann (ad Vig, p, 638, ed. 1824) turns aside to correct this error : "Kard- 
iaAo! iii\is. Actor, Apost. 17, 1 6, non est, nti qnidfun opinaotur, stiMti(aem (fedtfa 
•irbs, Bed sitnalacris refiiia." 
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althovigli Leake has shown it to he probable, that, " duting the 
many centuries of Athenian prosperity, the boundaries of the Ago- 
ra, or at least of its frequented part, underwent considerable vari- 
ation." ^ The notices of ajicicnt writers are somewhat vague as 
to its course and extent; but it is agreed that the site was never 
so changed as to exclude the famous aroa ttoikAjj, ■which, accord- 
ing to Forchammer's Plan, stood off against the Acropolis on the 
west. In this porch, as is well known, the philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, and others were accustomed to meet for convei*ation and dis- 
cussion ; and hence it lay entirely in the course of things that some 
of these men should fall, as Luke states, in the way of the apostle. 
V, 18. rcuv 'EiriKovpuiav. The I^ncureans were the "minute 
philosophers," the Greek Sadducees of the age ; they admitted 
the existence of gods, hut regarded them as indolent beings, who 
paid no attention to the actions or affairs of men ; they had no 
faith in a providence, or in accountability, or in any retribution 
to come. Their great practical dogma was, that a ivise man 
will make the most of all the means of enjoyment within his 
reach. Epicurus, the founder of the sect, had taught a higher 
idea of happiness; but his followers in the Roman age, and 
earlier still, had reduced it to the grossest sensualism. The 
frivolous spirit of this sect, appears perhaps in the first of the 
questions addressed to Paul. — iSiv ^tmk^v. The Stoics were 
distinguished in some respects for a more reflecting turn of mind ; 
they extolled virtue, insisted on subjecting the passions to reason, 
and urged the importionce of becoming independent of the ordi- 
naiy sources of enjoyment and suffering. Some of the most 
admired characters of antiquity belonged to this school. But the 
Stoics were essentially fatalists in their religious views; they 
were self-complacent, boasted of their indifference to the world, 
and affected a style of moraJs so impracticable us to render them 
almost necessarily insincere or hypocritical. In Epicureanism it 
was man's sensual nature which arrayed itself against the claims 
of the gospel ; in Stoicism it was his self-righteousness and 
pride of inteUeet ; and it is difficult to say which of the two sys- 
tems rendered its votaries the more indisposed to embnwie the 
truth. It might have seemed to the credit of Christianity, had 
it been represented as gaining at least a few proselytes, in this 
centre of Grecian refinement, from the ranks of its scholars and 
philosophers ; but Luke has no such triumphs to record. He re- 
lates the case as it was ; the apostle was ridiculed, his message 

J Athens and Demi, p. 217. 
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was treated witli contempt. — ami^oXKov airw, conversed or dis- 
h him (E V., De Wet.), comp. 4, 15 ; not met with him as 
I, 14 (Bug. Mey.) ; since tbe form as imperf. applies better to 
a discussion, than to a single contact of the parties such as Luke 
nieations here. muJ^eyov agrees witli either sense. — rC&v3i)vH, 
K. T. A., what wouM this babbkr say, does he mean . tp say ? ov 
sharpens the taunt: if he has any meaning (Mey.). See W. 4 
42. 1 ; C. i 604. irjre/j^oAffyoe denotes strictly a seed-gatherer, and 
then, as used here, one who picks up and retails scraps of 
knowledge without sense or aim, an icUe praler. — itvam haiiMvvav, 
foreign gods, hitherto unknown to us. As the expression is cited 
from the month of the Greeks, we are to attack to it their sense 
of Saiimvlov, which was different from that of the Jews, The 
noun may be plural, because it refers to Jesus as an example of 
the class or category (see W. } 27. 2 ; S. i 95. 2) ; or it may 
be founded on what Paul had said to them concerning God, 
especially his agency in raising up Christ from the dead (comp. 
V. 31). The latter is the best view (De Wet). Both Jesus and 
the God of whom they now heard were new to tliem. ' Many of 
the older critics, and some of the more recent, explain the plm-al 
as eml racmg a aa-Taaiv supixiamg the Athenians to have under- 
stood Paul to SI eak of so ne go Idess when he preached to them 
the resurrection But one can hardly conceive that the apostle 
would express himself so obscurely on tl is subject as to give 
them any occasion for fallmg into so gross a mistake ; and we are 
not authorized by any int mation in the nairative to impute to 
them a wilful per\ ersion of his lang I'ige 

\ ERSES lJ-31. Paul repairs to lilaia liiU to explain his Doc- 

V. 19. fniXaPoixevot te avTov, and taking hold upon him, not with 
violence, which would be at variance with the general spirit of 
the transaction, but rather by the hand, for the purpose of leading 
him onward; comp. 9, 27; Mark 8, 23; Luke 9, 47. — ^t ™v 
'Apfwv irdyoy. Upon Mars' Hill, i. e. the top of it; comp. 10, 9; 
Matt. 4, 5; 24, 16, etc. The Areiopagns, whither Paul was now 
brought, was a rocky eminence a little to the west of the Acrop- 
olis. See Leake's Athens, p. 165. The object of the movement 
was to place the apostle in a situation where he could be heard 
by the multitude to greater advantage. The following is Dr. 
Kobinson's description of this important locality : " This is a nar- 
row, naked ridge of limestone cock, rising gradually from the 
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northern end, and terminating abruptly on the south, over against 
the west end of the Acropohs, from which it bears about north; 
being separated from it by an elevated valley. This southern 
end is fifty or sixty feet above the said valley ; though yet much 
lower than the Acropolis. On its top are still to be seen the seats 
of the judges and parties, hewn in the rock ; and towards the 
southwest is a descent by a flight of steps, also cut in the rock 
into the valley below. Standing on this elevated platform, sur- 
rounded by the learned and tlie wise of Athens, the multitude 
perhaps being on the steps and the vale below, Paul had directly 
before liim the far-famed Acropolis, with its wonders of Grecian 
art ; and beneath him, on his left, the majestic Theseium, the 
earliest and still most perfect of Athenian structures ; while all 
around, other temples and altars tilled the whole city, On the 
Acropolis, too, were the three celebrated statues of Minerva; one 
of olive-wood; another of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, the 
masterpiece of Phidias ; and the colossal statue in the open air, 
the point of whose spear was seen over the Parthenon by those 
sailing along the gulf." Bibl. Res. I. p. 10 sq. The reader would 
do well to consult the admirable article on Athens in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography. He will find a Plan 
of that city and a view of the Acropolis restored ^ seen from 
the Areiopagus, in Mr. Howson's work. To understand the pe- 
cnliar boldness and power of the speech, we must have distinctly 
before us the objects and scenes which met the apostle's view 
at the moment — Some translate hn tiv'Aptiav iroyov, before the 
Areiopagus (comp. 16, 19; 18, 13; 24, 8), and maintain that Paul 
was ari-aigned at this time before the celebrated court of that 
name, and imderwent a formal trial on the charge of having at- 
tempted to change the rehgion of the state. But this opinion 
rests entirely upon two or three expressions, which, like the one 
jnst noticed, are ambiguous m themselves ; while in other re- 
spects the entire narrative, as well as the improbabihty of; such 
a procedure, testify against the idea. First, we find here no trace 
whatever of any thing like the formality of a legal process. Sec- 
ondly, the professed object of bringing the apostle hrX tov 'Apaov 
trayoy wa^ to ascertain from him what his opinions were, not to put 
him on his defence for them before they were known. Thirdly, 
the maimer in which the a^ir terminated would have been a 
smgnlar issue for a judicial investigation in the highest court of 
Athens. And, finally, the speech which Paul delivered on the 
occasion was precisely such as we should expect before a pro- 
miscuous assembly ; whereas, if he had stood now as an accused 
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person before a legal tribunal, his plea has most strangely failed 
to connect itself, at any single point, with that peculiarity of his 
situation. It proves nothing in regard to the question, to show 
that the court of the Areiopagus had powers (that is admitted) 
which would liave given to it jurisdiction in the case of Paul, 
supposing that he had been charged at this time with subverting 
the established worship ; since the narrative on which we must 
rely for our information as to what was done, not only contains 
no evidence that the Athenians took this serious view of his doc- 
trine, but ascribes their eagerness to hear him to a mere love of 
novelty; see v. 21. Calvin, Kuinoel, Neander, Winer, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Meyer Baur Doddridge ind the best critics generally, 
at present, reject the opuuon that Paul was carried before the 
Areiopagus for a judicial e'^amination The authority of Chrys- 
ostom, among the -uicient critics stands m fa^ or of it. A few 
among the Geimana as Heis Hemsen "^cholz follow on that 
side; except that some of them «o dd say (this is true of Hem- 
sen), that the Areiopagus was called together not exactly to try 
the apostle, but to hear fiom him some iccount of his doctrine. 
" The process saj s Wordswoi-th may ha^ e been only a prepar- 
atory inquiry, an avojtpwi^. They who laid hands on him, may 
have intended to frighten the a^wstle by the judicial associations 
of the place, and to drive him out of the city." Most of our 
English commentaries assume that Paul was anaigned at this 
time as a religious innovator. The other ambiguous expressions, ' 
which have been supposed to favor this view, will be noticed in 
their place. — Swa/itSa yvSiyai, Can we know ? Would it not have 
been an excess even of the Attic politeness, to have interrogated 
a prisoner at the bar in this manner? The object, too, of the 
inquiry, as defined by the accompanying terms, shows clearly 
that they did not regard him as occupying that position. 

V. 20. ^tvtSowa, surprising, since the things were foreign, un- 
heard of before. — iia^pm .... ^/iSv, thou hringest to out ears. 
This phrase, drawn from common life, has an appearance of real- 
ity in this connection, — ti 3v 5eXo.. Sec on v. 18. ti in apposi- 
tion with TavTo. should be noticed. It is not precisely like the 
plural. "The singular tI;' says Kriigcr (Gr. { 61. 8. 2), "may 
stand in such connections as ti ravra. tirri, when the question is, 
what sort of a whole, what combined result, do the particulars 

V. 21. The object of this verso is to explain why they ad- 
t to him such inquiries. Their motive for proposing them 
s that their curiosity might be gratified. — 'A5vjva?oi. Si ffan-t?. 
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now all Athenians. The omission of the aiticle unites the charac- 
teristic more closely with the name, as its invariable attend- 
ant. K. j 246. 5. a. — oi hr&i)imvi-Tfi, i, e. the foreigners perma- 
nently resident there (comp. 2, 10) ; unde Mem mores, as Bengel 
remarks. — tk oiSiv .... ivKaCpauv, spejU their leisure for luithing 
eke. This sense of the verb is a later usage. Lob. ad Pliryn. 
p. 125. The impeifect does not exclude the continued existence 
of the peculiarity, but blends the reference to it with the history. 
See simUar examples in 37, 8; John 11, 18; 18,1; 19,14. K. § 
256. 4. a; C. 567, y. — naivorepov, newer, se. than before. W. i 35. 
4 ; S. f ] 18. 4 ; K J 323. E. 7. The comparative or the positive 
form of the adjective could be used in this phrase ; but the 
former ciiaracterizes their state of mind more forcibly than the 
latter, Bengel has hit the point of the idiom : " Nova statim 
sordebant ; nomora guarebantur." — It is worth remarking, that 
this singular scene of setting up the apostle to speak for the en- 
tertainment of the people occurs, not at Ephesus, or Philippi, or 
Corinth, but at Athens ; not only the only place, in all his journey- 
ing, where Paul met with such a reception, but just the place where 
the incident arises in perfect harmony with the disposition and 
the tastes of the people. We know, from the testimony of ancient 
writers, that this fondness for hearing and telling some new thing, 
which Lirke mentions, was a notorious characteristic of the Athe- 
nians. Their great orator reproaches tlicm with the same pro- 
pensity : ^ovXcrr^i, diri /loi, Tripiioyrei avrSiv TTwSdyeaSan Kara r^l/ 
ayopav Xiyerat Ti Kaivov ; (Philipp. I. 43). The entirely incidental 
manner in which the cxemplilication of this trait comes forth in 
the narrative here, bears witness to its authenticity 



Outline nf the Course of Thought. 

The speech which Paul delivered at this time is remarkable 
for its adaptation, not only to the outward circumstances under 
which he spoke, hut to the peculiar mental state of his audilors. 
De Wette pronounces it " a model of the apologetic style of 
discourse." " The address of Paul before this assembly," says 
Neander, "is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom and elo- 
quence ; we perceive here how the apostle, according to his own 
expression, could become also a heathen to the heathen, that he 
might win the heathen to a reception of the gospel." " The skill," 
says Homsen, " with which he was able to bring the truth near 
to the Athenians, deserves admiration. "We find in this discourse 
of Paul nothing of an ill-timed zeal, nothing like declamatory 
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pomp ; it is distinguished for clearness, brevity, coherence, and sim- 
plicity of representation." Dr. fiobiuson, speaking under the im- 
pression produced on his mind by a personal survey of the scene, 
saya that, " masterly " as the address is, as we read it under ordi- 
nary circumstances, " the full force and energy and boldness of 
the apostle's language can be duly felt only when one has stood 
upon the spot" ' The writer can never forget the emotions of 
thrilling interest, which were excited in his own mind, as he read 
and rehearsed the discoua^e, on that memorable took. — "We 
have first the introduction, which, in the technical language of 
rhetoric, is eminently conciliatory. The apostle begins by ac- 
knowledging and commending the respect of the Athenians for 
religion {v. 22. 23). He states next, at the close of v. 23, his 
design, which is to guide their religious instincts and aspirations 
to their proper object, i e. to teach them what God is, Ms nature 
and attributes, in opposition to their false views and practices as 
idolaters. He goes on, then, in pursuance of this purpose, to an- 
nounce to them, first, that God is the Creator of the outward, 
material universe (v. 24) ; secondly, that he is entirely independ- 
ent of his creatures, having all-sufficiency in himself (v. 25) ; 
thirdly, that he is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstanding 
their separation into so many nations and their wide dispersion 
on the earth (v. 26) ; and, fourthly, that he has placed men, as 
individuals and nations, in such relations of dependence on him- 
self as render it easy for them to see that he is their Creator and 
sovereign Disposer, and that they are the creatures of his power 
and goodness ; and that it is their duty to seek and serve him 
(v. 27. S8). The ground has thus been won for the application 
which follows. At this point of the discourse, stretching forth 
his hand, as we may well suppose, towards the goi^eous images 
within sight, he exclaims : " We ought not, therefore, to suppose 
that the Deity is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, sculptured by 
the art and device of men" (v. 29). And that which men ought 
not to do, they may not safely do any longer. It was owing to 
the forbearance of God that they had been left hitherto to pursue 
their idolatry without any signal manifestation of his displeasmre ; 

' Some object tJiat the speech has been over-praiEed, becauBe Paul did not suc- 
ceed in bringing it K> a formal close. The astonisliment which one ftels as he 
roads the addreaa is not that the speaker was intemipted at length, when lie oama 
to announce to the Athenians the pecaliar doctrines of Christianity, but that he 
could command their attention so long, while ho bore dovra vfith such effect on 
their favorito opinions and prejudices, exposed their errors, and arraigned them as 
guilty of the grossest inconsistency and absurdity of conduct. 
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tliey were now required to repent of it and forsake it (v. 30), 
because a day of righteous judgment awaited them, which had 
been rendered certain by the resurrection of Christ (v. 31). Here 
their clamors interrupted liim. It is not difficult, perhaps, to con- 
jecture what he would have added. It only remained, in order 
to complete his well-known circle of thought on such occasions, 
that he should have set forth the claims of Christ as the object 
of religious hope and coufidenee, that he should have exhorted 
them to call on his name and be saved. — It will be seen, there- 
fore, by casting the eye back, that we have here all the parts of 
a perfect discourse, viz. the exordium, the proposition or theme, 
the proof or exposition, the inferences and apphcation. It is a 
beautiful specimen of the manner in which a powerful and well- 
trained mind, practised in public speaking, conforms spontane- 
ously to the rules of the severest logic. One con readily believe, 
looking at this feature of the discourse, that it was pronounced 
by the man who wrote the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, 
where we see the same mental characteristics so strongly re- 
flected. As we must suppose, at all events, that the general 
scheme of thought, the nexus of the argument, has been pre- 
served, it does not affect our critical judgment of the discourse 
whether we maintain that it has been reported in fuU, or that a 
synopsis only has been given. On this point opinions differ. 

Verses 23-31. The ^eech of Pml on Mars' Hill. 

V. 22. OTo^Ets. Paul spoke of course in the open air. A skil- 
ful hand has pictured to us the scene. " He stood on that hill in 
the centre of the Athenian city, and with a full view of it. The 
temple of the Eumenides was immediately below him, and if he 
looked to the east, he beheld the Propylsaof the Acropolis front- 
ing him, and the Parthenon rising above him ; and on his left the 
bronze colossus of Minerva, the champion of Athens, and the 
temple of Victory to the right; behind him was the temple of 
Theseus ; and a countless multitude of smaller temples and altars 
in the Agora and Ceramicus below him." Wordsworth, p. 85. 
See also his " Athens and Attiea," Ch. XI. — iv fiiTiff toE 'Aptlov 
irdyov could be Said of a place or an assembly. It is one of the 
ambiguous expressions adverted to above (p. 281), wliich leave 
it uncertain whether 'Apeum jrayou is to be understood of the hill 
or the court assembled there. — avSp^^ "A^iji-arot. The rcmai-k just 
made is to be repeated here. It is the style of address which 
Paul would necessarily use in speaking to a concourse of Athe- 
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niaiis ; and at the same time, he might use it in speaking before 
judges. In the latter case, however, the Greeks oftener said 

5 (EvSpes Suaumtt. See Stalb. Plat Apol. 17. A. — Kara iravra, in 

every respect, as It were, in every possible mode of exhibition. — 
us Seio-iSai^ofttrripous vfios SewpZ, as (i. o. those who correspond to 
this character) more religious, ac. than others, Isee you {De Wet, 
Win.). See W. f 35. 4, For the suppressed terra of the com- 
parison, see on v. 21. Josephus (Contr. Ap. 2. 11) calls the 
Athenians rovs (wre^ecrraTous Tuiv 'EXX^wuv. See otlier testimonies 
in Wetstein. 8«t(T[8ai/ioi'«n-epoiFs (a vox media) may signify also 
more superstitious. It is improbable, as a matter of jnst rhetoric, 
that the apostle employed it in that reproachful sense at the out- 
set of his- remarks. That he used it in a good sense is evident 
for another reason. " He proceeds," says Neander, " to deduce 
their seeking after God {which he doubtless considered as some- 
thing good) from this &iirtSni/ioi'oi (comp. 25, 19), or religions 
propensity, so prevalent among the Athenians. Ho announced 
himself as one who would guide their SetiriSoi^via, not rightly con- 
scious of its object and aim, to a state of clear self-consciousness 
by a revelation of the object to which it thus ignorantly tended." 
V. 23. Kal ava^tiopmi .... ^lajiov, and closely observing the ob- 
jects of your religious veneration, I found also an altar. at^ajTjiara. 
denotes, not acts of worship, devotions (E. V.), bat temples, 
images, altars, and the hke. It is a generic term, under which 
Kai arranges ySuipiV as one of the class. — hTtyiypairra (phiperf.), 
had been inscribed, inchides the present, and is to be explained 
like the imperfect in v. 21. — ayinuorio &fio, to an unknown God. 
" That there was, at least, one altar at Athens with this inscrip- 
tion," says Meyer, " would appear as historically certain from this 
passage itself, even though other testimonies were wanting, since 
Paul appeals to a fact of has own observation, and that, too, in 
the presence of the Athenians themselves." Brrt the existence 
of such altars at Athens is well attested by competent witnesses. 
Philoslratus, in hia Life of ApoUonios {6. 2), says : uw^poviiTTtpov 
Ktpl iravTwv -^tSni tv X^eti' kox ravra 'A^^i^ir, oB Kal Ayvwirriiiy 5<(ov 
^to/iDi iSputTiu, i. e. a is more discreet to speak well of aU the gods, 
and espedoMy at Athens, where are erected altars also of unknown 
gods. Pausanias, in his Description of Attica (1. 1), says that 
such altars {piafuii SeStv dynioruif) existed at Phaleron, one of the 
harbors of Athens. It has been made a question, how we are to 
imderstand the use of the plural in these passages ; whether as 
referring to the number of the altars on which the inscription 
occurred, or to the number of the gods to whom the altars were 
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dedicated. Some have assumed the latter aa the correct view 
and have said that Paul has arbifiurily cha ged tl e plu i! nto the 
singular, in order to accommodate the fact t I s j -pose or 
even that the writer, by this inaccuracy, has betraye 1 hin self as 
a person who had no direct knowledge of the c n tances 
which he professes to relate. Bnt even if tl e ns nj t o n tl e e 
altars was in the pkiral, it does not follow tl at Pi 1 may not 
have found one having the language wl ich J e re t Here 

would be Luke's positive testimony to tl e fict and I tt o t 
weighs the mere silence of oilier writers S 1 -vj peirs to be 
Bengel's view. Again, it would not folio v tl at 1 e Us neces a 
rily misrepresented the sense, admitting th t 1 e i ay 1 ive s b 
stituted the singnlar for the plural. The heitl en t\t t s often 
employed ^tol to convey the general idea of divine power, provi- 
dence, deity, and the hke.i With that meaning, the plural could 
be relinquished for the singular, or the singular for the plural, just 
as an individual pleased. Here the apostle might have preferred 
-S<ffl, merely for the sake of its stnctex formed accordance with the 
doctrine which he was about to advance. Kuinoel appears at a , 
loss to decide whether the plural in the case under remark has 
reference to the number of the altars, or to that of the gods. 
Some, as Calvin and Olshausen, apparently concede that Paul 
deviated from the strict form of the inscription, but deny that he 
violated its proper import, or availed himself of any unworthy 
artifice, — But even the appearance of a difficulty here vanishes 
entirely, when we give to the language of Philostratus and Pau- 
sanias the interpretation, which is beyond any reasonable doubt 
the correct one. "Winer states his view of the case thus : " It by 
no means follows from the passages (of the writers above named), 
that each smgle one of the altars mentioned by them had the in- 
scription dyfcuoTois -JtoK in the plural, but more naturally that each 
one separately was dedicated ayiwnj. 5eu ; but this smgular the 
narrators were obliged to change into the plural, because they 
spoke of all those altars in a collective way. It appeals, there- 
fore, that there were several _altars in different places at Athens 
with the inscription dynior^ '5e^." See his Bealw. I. p. ill. 
Such is the decision, also, of Eichhom, Hess, Hemsen, Meyer, 
De Wette, and others. It should be added that several of the 
older commentators render aywiW^. Jew, fa the unknown God, sup- 
posing the God of the Jews, i. e. Jehovah, to be meant. Such 

1 For examples of this intemhange, see tlie passages collecWd by Pfanncr in his 
Systems Tbeologiie Gentilis Purioris, p, 102, and elsewhere. 
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a view mistranslates tlie Greek, and violates all Jiistorioal proba- 
bility. — The precise historical origin of the altars at Athens 
bearing this inscription has been disputed. The conjectures are 
various. One is, that they were very ancient, and that it was at 
length forgotten to whom they had been originaOy buOt; and 
that the words in question were placed on them at a later period, 
to apprise the people that it was unknown to what gods they 
belonged. If that was their character, it is not easy to see what 
proper point of connection the apostle could have found for Ms 
remark with such a rehc of sheer idolatry. Another is, that, in 
some time or times of public calamity, the Athenians, not know- 
ing what god they had oiFended, whether Minerva or Jupiter or 
Mars, erected these altars so as to be sure of propitiating the 
right one. The same objection maybe made as before ; since 
their ignorance in this case relates merely to the identity of the 
god whom they should conciliate, and involves no recognition of 
any power additional to their heathen deities. The most rational 
explanation is unquestionably that of those who suppose these 
altars to have had their origin in the feeling of uncertainty, in herent, 
after all, in the minds of the heathen, whether their acknowledg- 
ment of the superior powers was sufficiently full and compre- 
hensive ; in their distinct consciousness of the limitation and 
imperfection of then- rchgious views, and tlieir consequent desire 
to avoid the anger of any still unacknowledged god who might 
be imknown to them. That no deity might punish them for neg- 
lecting his worship, or remain uninvoked in asking for blessings, 
they not only erected altars to all the gods named or known 
among them, but, distrustful still lest they might not comprehend 
fully the extent of their subjection and dependence, they erected 
them also to any other god or power that might exist, although as 
yet unrevealed to them. — No one can say that this explanation 
ascribes too much discernment to the heathen. Not to insist on 
other proofs, such expressions as the comprehensive address, — 
At o fkorwm quicquid in cmlo regit (Horat. Epod. 5. 1) ; the ofl- 
used formula in the prayers of the Greeks and Komana, Si deo, 
si dem ; and the superstitious dread, which they manifested in so 
many ways, of omitting any deity in thou' invocations, prove the 
existence of the feeling to which reference has been made. Out 
of this feeling, therefore, these altars may have sprung ; because 
the supposition is so entirely consistent with the genius of poly- 
theistic heathenism ; because the many-sided religiousness of 
the Athenians would be so apt to exhibit itself in some such de- 
monstration ; and, especially, because Paul could then appeal 
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with so much effect to such an avowal of the insufficiency of 
heathenism, and lo such a testim.ony so home, indirect, yet sig- 
nificant, to the existence of the one true God. — Under these 
circumstancea, an allusion to one of these altars by the apostle 
would be equivalent to his saying to the Athenians thus ; " You 
are connect in acknowledging a divine existence beyond any which 
the ordinary rites of yoitr worship recognize ; there is such an 
existence. You are correct in confessing that this Being is un- 
known to you; you have no just conceptions of his natuic and 
perfections." He could add then with truth , Sc a&v .... KUTay^cX- 
Xu) viiiv, Whom, tlie-refore, not knowing, ye worship, this one I att- 
nounce unto you. The inverted order gives point to the declara- 
tion. ayvDoiWes has the same object as the verb, and means hav- 
ing no just knowledge of him whom they worshipped ; not i^no- 
ranily, as if they did not know whither their worship wus direct- 
ed. The word points back evidently to dyvworif). Later editora 
read S . . . . roOro, instead of or ... , tovtov; in which case Stw in 
the inscription would be tedten more abstractly as a divine pow- 
er. The external evidence is not decisive. Meyer defends the 
common reading in his first edition, and the other in his second. 
The personal sense of 5e<5 may have been thought to concede 
too much to heathenism, and so have caused the pronouns to be 
changed. ewre^eiTe has seemed to some a strong term, as the 
cognate words in the New Testament always express the idea 
of true piety ; but the term occiurs further only in 1 Tim. 5, 4, 
and denotes there, not the exercise of piety, but of something 
merely kindred to it, filial reverence. It needs only a similar 
modification to adapt it to the use required here. 

V, 34. The God whom Paul announced is the Maker of all 
things, and, as such, necessarily distinct from their false gods. 
That is the point of connection between this verse and the pre- 
ceding, — D&ras .... iirdpxo>v, this one (by his right as Creator) 
bemg the Lord, Sovereign, of heaven and earth. It was self-evi- 
dent, therefore, that he was not to be confounded with any of 
their idols, whose existence was limited by the apace which they 
occupied. — ;(tip(»rot^otSi made with hands, is contrasted with a 
irot^o-as . . . . tv avr^. — if pnocs. The Statues or images were 
kept in the recesaes of the temple, — KoroiKa. The mass of the 
heathen in practice made no difference between the symbol and 
ita object; the block was the god (comp. 19, 26). 

V. 25. The apostle illustrates the character of the true God 
stiD further, by another contrast between him and the deities of 
the heathen. He is independent of his creatures; he needs 
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nothing from them ; they can earn no merit by serving him. — 
ouSe .... Sipawtvtrai, and (after a preceding negative) he is not 
ministered unto hy Imman hands, or hands of men. ivSpumiviav is 
a more correct reading, than avAfnoTTtav (T. R.). The verb here 
impHes more than mere worship. The heathen considered it 
meritorious to lavish wealth on the temples and shrines of their 
idols ; they brought to them costly gifts, and even offerings of 
food and drink, as if they stood in need of such things, and 
could be laid under obligation to their worshippers. The prayer 
of Chryscs, priest of Apollo, in II. 1, 37 sq., expresses the true 
spirit of heathenism in this respect : 



"If e'er with wreaths I hang thy sacred fane. 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxon slain, 
God of the eilver bow I thy shafts employ. 
Avenge thy secvaQt, and tiie Greeks destroy." 



— jTposSfo/ieros titos, as if needing something besides, i. e. (note the 
compound) ont of himself as necessary to his perfection. — avros 
SiSous, since he himself gives. avT<« is emphatic as opposed to the 
idea that his creatures are able to give to him. — ra ■jrdvra, the 
whole, i. e. of the things which they enjoy. In such an expression, 
T<i restricts the adjective to the class of objects intimated by the 
preceding words or the context. Some editors omit the article 
here. Compare Eom. 8, 32 ; 1 Cor. 9, 22 ; Phil, 3, 8, etc But 
in most of these passages, too, the manuscripts fluctuate. 

V. 26. bfoiijcri Tt, K. T. X., and he made of one blood every nation 
of men t/iat they should dwell. This is the more obvious view of 
the construction, and is the one which has been generally 
adopted. Yet several of the best critics (Kuiii. De Wet. Mey. 
Alf.) regard mnetv here as an. instance of its use with an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, like that in Matt. 5, 32 ; Mark 7, 37, and trans- 
late : and he caused every nation of men {aptvmg) from, one blood to 
dwell. KaToiKttv connects itself more easily in this way, it is true, 
with the rest of the sentence ; but the facility thus gained ren- 
ders the expression hard at ($ evos ai/AaTO«, so that we roust supply 
a word to make the thought flow smoothly. The main idea be- 
yond question is, that God has created the entire human, race 
from a common stock ; and the more prominent way, therefore, in 
which the translation &tst stated brings forward this proposition, 
appears to me to be a reason for preferring it It is an objection 
to the other mode, that it assigns a too subordinate place to the 

m 
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principal thought. But why does the apostle single out thus the 
universal brotherhood of the race ? Olshausen says it was intend- 
ed as a reproof to the Athenians for their contempt of the Jews, 
Meyer, Neandcr, De Wette, and others, consider it as directed 
essentially against the polytheism of the heathen. If all are the 
children of a common pturent, then the idea of a multiphcity of 
gods from whom the various nations have derived their origin, 
or whose protection they specially enjoy, must be false. The 
doctrine of the unity of the race is closely interwoven with that 
of the unity of the divine existence. This more comprehensive 
view of the meaning, however, does not exclude the other ; since, 
if all nations have the same creator, it would at once occur that 
nothing can be more absurd than the feeling of superiority and 
contempt with which one affects to look down upon another. As 
the apostle had to encounter the prejudice which was entertained 
against him as a Jew, his course of remark was doubly pertinent, 
if adapted at the same time to remove this hinderance to a can- 
did reception of his message, — KaroiKetv is the infinitive of de- 
sign. The various lands which the different families of mankind 
occupied, with all the advantages connected with their position, 
God had assigned to them ; comp. Deut. 32, 8 ; Ps. 115, IC. Yea, 
he had proceeded from the very first with a view to their welfare. 
He designed, in creating men, that they should inhabit and 
possess the earth as their own ; that they should all of them 
enjoy the manifold blessings allotted to them in the various 
places of their abode. It wa,s to him that they were indebted 
for what they enjoyed, and not to accident, or their own enter- 
prise, or the favor of some imaginary god. The remark, made 
as applicable to all lands, has its justification in the fact, that, 
notwithstanding the inequalities which diversify the condition 
of nations, they have severally their peculiar advantages ; it is 
natural for every people to esteem their own country, in some 
respects at least, as the best.' Eut the remark was specially 
aimed, beyond doubt, at the feeling of self- congratulation with 
wliich the Athenians were prone to contemplate the peculiar 
fehcity of their own position, their national renown, their past 
and present prosperity. This view of the meaning prepares the 
way for the thought which is next introduced. — opiVas ■ . . . t^s 
KaToiKuis avTiav, having ^ed the appoinud seasons omd limits of tlieir 
abode. The second participle repeats the idea of the first, not 

1 Tatitas has recognized this principle in his fine temark (Germ.4 2), — " Infoiv 
mem terris, asperam etelo, nisi si palria sit." 
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superfluously, but with the evident effect of affirming it more 
strongly. The approved reading is TrpooTeray/itVot^, rather than 
ff/njreray/jiraus (T. R). The apostle, by adding this, admonishes 
the Athenians that they, like every other people, had not only 
received their peculiar advantages from the common Creator, 
hut that they could hold them only during the continuance of his 
good-will and favor. In assigning to the nations their respective 
abodes, he had fixed both the seasons of their prosperity and tire 
Umits of their territory, i. e. it was he who decided lohen and how 
long they should flourish, and how far their dominion should 
extend. We have the same idea exactly in Job 12, 23. The 
remark was adapted both to rebuke their spirit of self-elation, 
and to warn them of the danger of slighting a message from 
Him who had their destiny so perfectly at his command. Some 
explain these last words as referring to the limits which God 
has assigned to the lives of men individually : tliey have their 
appointed seasons and boimds, beyond which they cannot pass. 
But that idea lies out of the present circle of view, as the 
subject of discourse here relates to nations and not to individuals. 
It is also philologically inadmissible ; since a-uriuv can naturaOy 
refer to S.v9p<a7roiv only as connected with jtSi' I5hds. — The anti- 
polytheistic aim, which forms to such an extent the ground-tone 
of the discourse, is to be recognized perhaps, also, in this part of 
it The separation of men into so many different nations might 
seem to oppose the idea of their common parentage ; that separ- 
ation itself is, therefore, represented by the apostle as having 
been contemplated in the divine plan. — It will be obsei-ved that 
what the apostle affirms in this verse as true of God is, also, 
intended to be denied in regard to polytheism. The conception, 
therefore, thus brought before the minds of his heathen auditors, 
was a vast one. All that power exerted in giving existence 
to men, controlling then- destiny, exalting entire nations or 
casting them down, which they had parcelled out among such 
an infinity of gods, tliey are now led to concentrate in a single 
possessor; they obtain the idea of one infinite Creator and 
Euier. 

v. 27. ^ifrav, telle, thai they should seek. This infinitive at- 
taches itself more particularly to the part of the sentence which 
commences at KaToiKtiv, and states the moral object which God 
had in view with reference to men, in making such provision for 
their convenience and happiness. It was that they might be led, 
by such tokens of his goodness, to seek him, i. e. a more perfect 
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knowledge of him and of theii obligations to him. Some, on tlie 
contrary, m.ake the infinitive depend, almost wholly, on the clanse 
just before, and find the connection to be this : that, excited by 
the proofs of his power, as manifested in the varying fortunes of 
nations, they should seek, etc But as already explained, the con- 
trolling idea in that clanse is that of the goodness of God (subject, 
as to its continuance, to the divine pleasure) ; while that of his 
power, as displayed in the infliction of judgments, is only inci- 
dentally involved. Again, that clause is a snbordinate one, as its 
structure shows, and that it should break oif tifrelv so much from 
the main part of the sentence would be violent. — d apayf .... 
eu/joKc, if peihojps they might fed after him and find him,. ipriXarj)^- 
(reuiv denotes, properly, the motions of a blind man, who gropes 
along after an object in the dark. On the peculiar jEolic termi- 
nation, see W. U3. 2. d; K. i 116. 9; B. ( 103. marg. 14. Thia 
verb is chosen, as well as the problematical form of the expres- 
sion (fl Spaye), because the apostle would, concede the compara- 
tive indistinctness of the light which the heathen have to guide 
them. — KaiToiye, although irideed. This clause is added to show 
that the concession just made w^is not intended to exculpate the 
heathen for their estrangement from God. Although so benighted 
as to be compeUed to grope for the object of their search, it 
WHS still within reach ; they had not, after aU, so far to go for a 
knowledge of God, that they might not find it if they would. 
Compare the sentiment with 14, 17, and especially -with Rom. 
1,20. 

V. 28. fiufwv KOI invovfi&Sa Kai kfri^fv. We live amd move and ex- 
ist. The difiercnt verbs present the idea on every side. Wc 
derive our existence solely from God ; we depend on Him, every 
instant, for life, activity, being itself. Without Him we should 
neither continue to live, nor be such as we are, nor have been at 
all. From creatures thus dependent, the evidence of a Creator 
cannot be very deeply hidden, jf they have only a disposition to 
seek for it. — ujs koi, as also, i. e. the sentiment is not only true, 
but has been acknowledged. — koS' i/ias, among you, i. e. Greeks 
in distinction from Jews ; not Athenians in distinction from otlier 
Greeks. — toS yap kox -jiwos (uiiiv, Frrr his offspring also are we. 
Derivation implies dependence. The creature cannot exist apart 
from the Creator. The apostle brings forward the citation cor- 
rectly, therefore, a^ parallel in sentiment to h- afi™ .... iiritiv. 
Ho quotes it as an avowal that we owe oiu being and its preser- 
vation to a higher Power ; the mythological idea of Jupiter does 
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not enter into the meaning.' toC stands here for the pronoim. 
W. il7. 1; S. ) 94. I. The words form the first half of a hex- 
ameter, and are found in Aratus, a Cilician poet, who flourished 
about B. C. 270. The celebrated Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter 
(v. 5} contains almost the same words, viz. Ik troB yap yei^os la-jiiv. 
The same idea, variously expressed, occurs in several other Greek 
writers. The form of the citation the apostle took, undoubtedly, 
from Aratus, but says rwh tlfnjictun because he would generalize 
the idea as if he had said, The truth is so plain that even your 
poetry recognizes it (see on v. 18), According to some, he uses 
the plural because he had in mind other passages where the 
thought is found; or, according to others, because he inferred 
that so obvious a remark must be a common one. yap Kai, as 
Meyer observes correctly, has no logical connection with Paul's 
speech, but is to be viewed merely as a part of the citation, 
which it wna necessary to retain on account of the verso. 

V. 29, -yevos ovv, k. t. A., Stwce, therefore, we are the offspring of 
God. The inference drawn here is, that idolatry is supremely 
absurd, inasmuch as it makes that w^hich is destitute of life, mo- 
tion, intelhgence, the source of these attributes to others. Com- 
pare Isa. 44, 9sq, — In 5i^eiXo/i«i' Paul connects himself with them, 
and thus softens the rebuke. — x'V'^y/^'"'' stands in apposition with 
the nouns which precede, i. e. the state or form of the materials 
just enumerated, artificially wrought. 

V. 30. The relation of this verse and the one following to the 
preceding verse is this : Since such is the nature of idolatry, you 
must therefore (ptv) re]>ent of it, because God now lays upon you 
his command to this effect, in view of the retributions of a jiidg- 
ment to come. The most important word here is inrtpi^iv. It 
does not occur further in the New Testament, but is found often 
in the Septuagint, w^here it signifies to neglect, which is its proper 
classical sense, then to despise, but especially to suffer to pass as 
if unnoticed, to withhold the proof of noticing a thing which is, at 
the same time, a matter of distinct knowledge ; a frequent sense 
of &^s in Hiphil and Hithpael (see Deut, S3, 3. 4, etc.). In this 
last signification, the verb represents perfectly the apostle's mean- 
ing here. God had hitherto permitted the heathen to pursue 

' No more tlian in the words of Milton ; — 

'Tamo is no plant that grows on moi-tiil soil; 

But IItus and spreads aloft by those pure eyea, 
And perfeot witness of all-judging Jove." 
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their own way, without manifesting his sense of their conduct, 
either "by sending to them special messengers to testify against 
it, as he did to the Jews, or by inflicting upon them at once the 
punishment deserted. The idea is virtually the same, therefore, 
as that of eWe in 14, 16, and wapiSiuKfy in Eom. 1, 24. To under- 
stand vwfpiSdtv as meaning that God would uot jiidge or punish 
the heathen for the sins committed m their state of idolatry, 
would be at variance with Paul's theology on this subject as he 
has unfolded it in Kom. 1, 20; 3, 11 sq. Not only so, but the 
repentance which the apostle now calls upon them to exercise 
presupposes their guilt 

V. 31. Sulri, became, states the reason why the heathen also, 
as well as others, must repent ; they could not, without this pre- 
paration, be safe in the day of righteous judgment which awaited 
them. — o' dv&pl ^ wpuTf, in (the person of) (he man whom, he 
appointed. avSpC omits the article because a definite clause fol- 
lows. W. }21. 4; S. i 89. 3. ^ stands, by attraction, for the 
accusative. — Tri<mv Trapairxinr irS^iv, having afforded msmance to 
all, confirmation, viz. of a judgment to come. It is impossible to 
say just how much the apostle intended to represent as proved 
by the resurrection of Christ He himself referred to it, un- 
doubtedly, in the first place, as establishing the possibility of 
such a resiirrection of all men from the dead as was involved in 
his doctrine of a general judgment; but whether he had yet de- 
veloped this doctrine so far that the Athenians perceived already 
this bearing of the fact, is uncertain. It was enough to excite 
their scorn to hear of a single instance of resurrection. Again, 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead confirms the truth of all 
his claims ; and one of these was that he was to be the judge of 
men ; see John 5, 28, 29. But whether the apostle meant to ex- 
tend the ai^iment to these and other points, we cannot decide, 
as he was so abruptly silenced. 



Vekses 32-34. Paul is interrupted and leaves ike Assembly. 

V. 32. The apostle was heard with attention until he came to 
speak of the resurrection; when, at the announcement of a doc- 
trine which sounded so strangely to the ears of the Athenians, 

some of them broke forth into expressions of open contempt. 

d>-aoT(H7ti' veupwi', a resurrection of the dead. Both nouns omit the 
article in this fre<juent combination, except in 1 Cor. 15, 42. W, 
f 19. As we do not know how much of Paul's idea the Atheni- 
ans had apprehended, it is doubtful whether we are to take the 
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plural here aa generic or numerical, i. e. whether Christ merely 
be meaat, or men in general. — atcmnroiifAa .... unpl tovtov. We 
wi& hear thee again, concerning this, viz. matter ; not so naturally 
masc, with reference to am-ov in v. 31. It is disputed whether 
we are to understand this as said seriously, or as a courteous re- 
fusal to hear any thing further from him. The latter is the pre- 
valent view ; and so Kiiinoel, Hemsen, De Wette, Meyer, Bloom- 
field, Howson. The manner in which Paul now left the assembly, 
the immediate termination of his labors at Athens, and the ad- 
versative Si in V. 34, favor this interpretation. Such a mode of 
speaking, too, was entirely consonant to the Athenian character. 
Calvin, Grotius, EosenmiiUer, Alford, are among those who im- 
pute a serious meaning to the language. 

V. 33. KoX ovrtus, and thus, i. e. after these events, or with such 
a result; comp. 20, 11; 28, 14. — ck jiia-ao aurw, i. e. of those 
whom he had addressed ; not from the city (comp. 18, 1), 

V. 34. Tivh Se, but certain (Mey. De Wet.), appears to bo 
trusted, in the writer's mind, with what is stated in v. 
ing the efiect of Paul's speech ; the favorable is opposed to the 
unfavorable. Yet St may be continuative. — KijXXi^e'vrw nvrij, 
adhering, hut joining, attaching themselves, to him — 6 'Ap« 
yinfi, the Areopagite, i. e. one of the judges in the court of the 
Areiopagus. Tlie number of these judges varied at different 
times. Eusebius aiid other ancient w liters say tliat this Diony- 
sius became afterwards bishop of the church at Athens, and 
ended his life as a martyr. — mii yuv^, and a woman not the wife 
of Dionysius, as some have said, for the artide and pronoun 
would then have been added (comp. 5, 1) ; or at least the article 
(comp. 24, 24). It has been inferred, from her being singled out 
thus by name, that she was a woman of rank, but beyond this, 
nothing is known of her. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Vekses 1-11. Arrival of Paid at Corinth, and his Labors there. 

V. 1. iK Tuiv 'A5iji'Sv. Wieseler limits the apostle's stay at 
Athens to fourteen days. The estimate is necessarily conjec- 
tural. It is certain that, although Paul spent the most of the two 
next years in Corinth and the vicinity, he did not direct his steps 
again to that city. On his third missionary toitr, he came once 
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more inlo this part of Greece, but at that time passed by Athens, 
certainly once and again, without repealing his visit thither. — 
fk KoptvSoy. The distance from Athena to Corinth by land ia 
about forty-five miles. Tiic summit of the Acropolis of the one 
city can be distinctly seen from that of the other, ^X^eu does not 
show how Paul travelled. The voyage, says Wieseler, couid !)o 
made easily in two days, A Greek seaman mformed the writer 
that with a very fair wind he had made the passage in tlu-ee 
hours, though on the average, in five or six hours; that in bad 
weather he had been five days on the way. The steamers be- 
tween the Pir^us and Kalimaki, the eastern port of the modern 
Corinth, occupy usually four hours. — Corinth at this period was 
the seat of the Roman proconsulate for Achaia, or the southern 
province of Greece. "In consequence of its situation," says Ne- 
ander, " this city furnished a very important centra! point for the 
extension of the gospel in a great part of the Boman empire ; 
and hence Paul remained here, as in other similar places, a longer 
time than was otherwise usual for him." 

V. 2. 'AkvXcu'. The nominative is 'AkvAos (v. 26). Aguiia and 
PrisciUa., or Prisca (Rom. 16, 3), were Roman names ; and it was 
common for Jews to assume such names when Ihey lived out of 
Palestine ; see on 13, 9. That Aquila was bom in Pontus har- 
monizes -with 2, 9 and 1 Pet. I, 1 ; for we see from those passages 
that Jews resided in that country. As we have no account of 
his conversion at Corinth, the probability is that Aquila embraced 
the gospel at Rome. So Hemsen, Olshausen, Neander, Wies- 
eler, and others, conclude. Some aEege -nvh. 'louSaioi' as proof 
that he was still unconverted (Mey. De Wet.) ; but he is intro- 
duced in that manner on account of what follows. The notice 
apprises us that he was one of the Trotras 'loj/Soiows, whom the 
decree banished. At this early period no distinction would be 
made between Jews and Jewish Christians. Aquila accompanied 
Paul to Ephesus (v. 18. 26), and was still there when the apostle 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16, 19). We 
find him at Rome again when Paul wrote the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (Rom. 16, 3 sq.) ; and at a still later period at Ephesus a 
second time (2 Tim. 4, 19). The nature of his business (v. 3) 
led him frequently to change the place of his residence. — 8ta rh 
hiaTiraxhxu, k. t. A., because C'latidiiis liad ordered, etc. Luke refers 
unquestionably to the edict mentioned by Suetonius (Claud, c. 
25) : " Jud»os, impulaore Chresto, assidue tiimultuantes Roma 
expulit." Neander remarks on that passage as follows : " We 
might suppose that some factious Jew then living, of this name. 
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one ot the numerous (.lais of Jewish freedmen in Kome, was 
intended. But as no individual so universally known as the 
Chrestua of '^uetonins seems to have been considered by that 
writer IS elsewhere mentioned ; and as Xpiaro^ was frequently 
pronounced X/^tos by the pagans, it is quite probable that Sueto- 
nius, who wrote half a century after the event, throwing together 
what he had heard about the political expectations of a Messiah 
among the Jews, and the obscure and confused accounts which 
may have reached him respecting Christ, was thus led to express 
himself in a maimer so vague and indefinite," Church History, 
Vol. I. p. 49. The Roman historian does not mention the year 
of that expulsion, and we may suppose it to have been about 
A. D. 52, in accordance with our plan of chronology. Trpoo-^arois, 
lately, shows that it was still a recent event when Paul arrived 
at Corinth. Some writers would identify this decree with that De 
mathemands JUcdiapeUendis.v/hiah. Tacitus mentions (Ann. 12. 52). 
The mathematici, or as they were also called, Chaldmi, were ban- 
ished on the ground of their aiding conspirators against the em- 
peror by the use of their art as astrologers. Wieseler (Chrono- 
logie, p, 121 sq.) argues that the Jews may have been confounded 
with tliat class of men, and were consequently banished by the 
same decree. If that point were established, it would furnish a 
striking confirmation of the correctness of our chronology ; for 
the edict to which Tacitus refers can be shown to have been 
published in A. D. 52. But it must remain uncertain whether 
the two events have any chronological connection with each 
other. 

V. 3. (ipya^ero, wroughi,, labored for his subsistence. He re- 
minds the Corintliiana of this fact in 1 Cor. 9, 6 sq. and 2 Cor. 
IX, 7 sq. — ^ox yap, K. T. >.;for tJiey were lent-moiiers as to the 
trade, or (with t^ Tfx^, according to Lchm. Tsch.), in respect to 
the trade (which they had), t^i' rixyiiv would be a limiting accus- 
ative like t5v t/«Vov in Jud. v. 7. W, } 32. 6 ; K. } 279. 7. The 
Jews, more especially after the exile, held the mechanic arts in 
high estimation. It was a proverb among them that the father 
who neglected to bring up his son to a trade taught him to be a 
thief. The composition of o-kijvojtoioi indicates a definite sense. 
It is difficult to see why some should suppose it to mean manu- 
facturers of tent-cloth. It has not been sho\vn that the usage 
differed from the etymology. Tent-making was a common trade 
in Cilicia, the native country of the apostle. A coarse species 
of goat's hair, called ciUcium, was produced there in great abun- 
dance, and was much used for that purpose. A person accus- 
3S 
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tomed to work on that material could work, doubtless, on any 
other. Paul had acquired the trade, in all probability, during hia 
boyhood, while he lived at Tarsus. 

V. 4, SitXeyero, discoursed (imperf.) from week to week; ivhere- 
as SkXcxSti (aorist), in v. 19, refers to a single occasion. — °EXA.))ra!, 
sc. ae^ofiiyov^, i. e. Greek proselytes who attended the synagogue; 
comp. 13, 43; 14, 1. The apostle had not yet addressed himself 
to the heathen; see v. 6. 

V. 5. In ik Si Kar^XSov, Nim when they came dawn, 019 is not 
merely temporal (Alf.), but represents the owetj^ero as immedi- 
ately consequent on the arrival of the two friends, — Macedonia 
denotes here the Eoman province of that name, comprising North- 
em Greece as distinguished from Achaia, or Southern Greece ; see 
on V. 1. It is left uncertain, therefore, from what particular place 
Silas and Timothy arrived at this time. Compare on v. 16. — ■ 
owtiyero tZ Xoyai, wos engrossed (lit. held together) with t/ie word 
(Vulg. Knin. Olsh. De "Wet Bmg. Bob.). The arrival of his 
associates relieved him from anxiety which had pressed heavily 
upon him {comp. 1 Thess. 3, 6 sq.) ; and he conid now devote 
Lunself with unabated energy to his work. lie had the support 
also of their pej^onal cooperation. Wo see from 2 Cor. 1, 19, 
that Silas and Timothy took an active part in the proclamation 
of the gospel at Corinth. We see also from 1 Cor. 2, 3, where 
the apostle says that he was ajnong the Corinthians "in weak- 
ness and in fear and much trembling," that he was in a state of 
mind to need urgently the presence and sympathy of such coad- 
jutors. Some say it means simply that Silas and Timothy found 
Paul employed thus anxiously when they arrived (Mey. Alf); 
but unless they had something to do with the fact, it would be 
unimportant whether it occurred before or after tlieir coming : its 
interest in that case lay wholly in its being a part of the apos- 
tle's experience. The common text has T^irv^naTiaitennn'd^ero: 
he was impelled by the Spirit, or by his own spirit, his fervent zeai 
(comp. V. 23). The evidence decides for t^ Aoyoi as the original 
word (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.). 

V. 6. djTinurtrofimui' S« avrulj'. But they opposing themselves, ia 
not to be taken as explanatory of the owei^fera (against Mey.), 
but as describing the conduct of the Jews occasioned by the 
apostle's trwuxtro. — pXan^iiovvruiv, blaspheming, sc. his words, 
message; comp. 13, 45; 19, 9. — ^wnvn^ii/Mras to. tjnarta, shaking 
out his gairments, L e. tbe dust upon them, as a witness against 
them. For the significancy of the act, see on 13, 51. — to aTpx 
iljmv,youT bhod,i.e.the consequences of your gi-iilt; comp. 20,36; 
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Ezek. 33, 5. — Im. rijv Kt^oX^, sc iXAtrw; comp. Matt. 23, 35. — 
Ko^apoE eyio, I am pure, have dischajged my duty. Some point 
the text so as to read, pure I hence/artli wiil twm unto the Gentiles 
(Lchni. AJf.). The two danses utter the idea more forcibly than 
(Hie, and are better suited to so grave a declaration; comp. also 
20, 26 and Matt. 27, 24. On the nature of this desertion of the 
Jews, see on 13, 46. 

V. 7. (lera^w; IxtiStv, having departed fiom there, i. e. the syna- 
gogue (see V. 4), not from the city, or from the house of Aquila. 
— ^X^(.y, K. T. X., went into the house of a certain Justus. The 
meaning is, not that he left Aquila and went to lodge with Jus- 
tus (Alf ), but that he preached in futiue at the house of the 
latter, which was so much the more convenient because it 
was near the syuagogiie where they had been accustomed to 
assemble. Paul pursued precisely the same course at Ephesus ; 
see 19, 9. — afjiop.h'av tov Siov, worshipptTig fforf, describes Jus- 
tus aa a foreigner who had embraced Judaism, but was not yet 
a believer. He opened his house for the use of the Christians, 
because he had more sympathy with them than with the Jews. 
His moral position wa^ certainly unique ; and it is easy to be- 
lieve that he soon exchanged it for that of a believer. 

V. 8. Orispus was one of the few persons at Corinth whom 
Paul himself baptized ; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — einWeuo-e cnn/ oAoi t^ 
o'k^i uvroG, believed leitli all his house. Here is another instance 
in which a whole family received the gospel; comp. 16, 15; 1 
Cor. 1, 16. The Apostolical Constitutions (VIL 46) say that 
Crispiis became bishop of jEgina. — The Corinthians who be- 
lieved were native Greeks; not Jews at Corinth. — hrurrevm' ia 
imperfect, from the relation of the act to itKoiJovres. 

V. 9. &,' opa/iaTDs, through a vision as the medium of commu- 
nication ; a form was seen as well as a voice heard (comp. 9, 12 ; 
16, 9; 22, 18). — /ti/ ipo^ov, Fear not. The form of the imperative 
implies that he was beginning to despond; see the note on 10, 
15- — \akei, continue to speak. Observe the use of the subjunctive 
aorist in the next verb. 

V. 10. Kiu ouSeis, K T \, and no one shall attack thee (telic) to 
injure thee, i, e no one shiU attempt it with success (De Wet.) ; 
or ecbatic, so as to injure thee. The infinitive with toB denotes 
more commonly a pui^ose The Jews made an eifort to destroy 
the apostle after this promise (v. 12 sq.), but were defeated. — 
Sutn .... TTohii, because I have much people, i, e. many who are 
appointed to become such, see 13, 48, and 15, 17. Hence the 
activity of the apobtle must have free scope until they were con- 
verted. 
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V. II. (KoSio-f, K. T X., And he abode a year and six months. 
It has been questioned whether this designation of time extends 
merely to the arrest mentioned in v. 12 (Mey.), or embraces the 
entire sojourn at Corinth. " I regard the latter view," says 
Wieseier, (Chronologie, p. 46,) "as undoubtedly the correct one. 
This appears, in the &st place, from the particle «, which con- 
nects this verse in the closest manner with what precedes, and 
consequently with il^t 8e, «. t. X.: ' The Lord said, Fear not, but 

speak and be not silent ; and so (W. J 53, 2) he abode a 

year and six months, teaching among them the word of God.' 
The main thought of the words which the Lord addresses to 
Paul in the vision {v. 9, 10) is unquestionably, ' Speak in this 
city, and be not silent,' and accordingly the period of time, in v. 
11, during which the aposlle obeys this command of Christ, must 
refer to the whole thne in which he had spoken at Corinth and 
was not silent, i. e. must include the time until his departure. 
In the second place, this follows from the general nature of the 
statement ; ' he abode there a year and six months ; ' corap. 
Lute 34, 49." Anger (p. 63) adopts the same conclusion. De 
Wetle calls it the prevalent view, but prefers the other. — iv 
avToU, among them in the city {v. 10) ; see on 8, 5. 

Verses 12-17. Faul is arraigned before GaUio. 
V. 12. Gallia was a brother of Seneca, the celebrated moral- 
ist. His original name was Novatus. He assumed that of Gal- 
lic, out of gratitude to a distinguished rhetorician of that name, 
who adopted him as a son. Seneca dedicated his books Be Ira 
and De Vita Beata, to this brother. In one of his Letters (104) 
he speaks of Gallio as having resided in Aehaia, though he does 
not mention in what capacity he was there. Liike's narrative 
represents him as acting a part in striking harmony with his re- 
puted character. He was known among his contemporaries as 
the " dulcis Gallio." He had the social qualities which make a 
man a general favorite. " Nemo mortalium," says Seneca, " uni 
tarn dulcis est, quam hie omnibus." (Quast. Nat. L. 4, Prfef.) 
Luke's oiSev Toinav ^/itXtv in V, 17 indicates the easy temper 
which contributes so much to persona! popularity. Gallio, like 
his brother, was put to death by the murderous Nero. — dv^inra- 
T*uoiTos T^s 'A.)(iiuK, was governing Aehaia as proconsul. This 
province (see on v. 1) consisted of Hellas and the Peloponnesus. 
Here, too, we have a strikmg example of Luke's accuracy. Un- 
der Tiberius (Tac Ann. 1. 76) and CaUgula, the two preceding 
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emperors, Achaia had been an imperial province, governed by 
propreetors. But Claudius had restored it to the Senate ( Suet. 
Claud, c. 25), and under that form of administration its govern- 
ors were styled proconsuls. Paul was at Corinth in the reign of 
Claudius. Compare the note on 13,7. — ittX to ^^jia, before the 
tribunal. The jS^/^a was a seat or chair from which the Roman 
magistrates dispensed justice. It was sometimes fixed in one 
place, and was sometimes movable so as to accommodate the 
judge wherever he might wish to hold his court 

V. 13, TTopa Tov vofiov, contrary to ike law, not of the Romans, 
but of the Jews (comp. vo/iou tov koS uftSs in v. 15} ; not of both 
Eomans and Jews (Lango), as the charge in that form demanded 
investigation. What Luke has stated here is a summary of the 
charge. That the Jews went more into detail is evident from 
GaDio's reply in v. 13. 

V, 14. liStioj/ux and paStovpyti/ia designate the act perhaps legally 
and ethically: this, as an offence against morality; that, as an 
offence against the state or the personal rights of others. — av 
T)vorxpfi.tiv viMov, I would have suffered you, would have listened 
patiently to your complaint; but the condition in tlie protasis not 
being true, he could not now do it. For av with the aorist indica- 
tive in the subordinate clause, see W. H3, 2 ; B. 5 139. 3. 2 ; K. 
§ 337. b. Gallic makes known his decision as a tiling settled. 

V. 15. jrepi \6you, concerning a doctrine. — owj/iaTiuf, names, be- 
cause they had accused Paul of teaching that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. — Kpti-qs yap, k. t. \., For I do not wish to be judge of these 
things, yap (T. R.) is logically correct, but comes from a copyist. 
It was out of his province to take cognizance of such questions. 
The Roman laws allowed the Jews to regulate then rebgious af- 
airs in their own way. Lysias (23, 29) and Festus (25, 19) 
placed their refusal to interfere on the same ground. — The reply 
which Luke attributes to Gallio has been justly cited as a mark 
of that candor which distinguishes the truth. A panegyrist, a 
dishonest narrator, saya Paley, would be too jealous for the honoi 
of his cause to represent it as treated superciliously by those ot 
eminent rank. 

V, 16. rMT^Xturo' auToi's, drove them away dispersed them The 
verb shows that they left reluctantly, but not that any violence 
was used. A peremptory refusal, a decisive manner would be 
sufiieient for the purpose 

V. 17. The interpretation of this passage has influenced the 
text. Some of the younger manuscripts insert ol 'loiSaioi after 
jraiTEs ; as if the Jews, disappomted m their design agiinst the 
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apostle, attempted as their next resort to avenge themselves on 
one of his principal followers. But the evidence for this read- 
ing is entirely inadequate ; and it is incredible, also, that Luke 
should mention Sosthenes merely as a ruler of the synagogue, 
if he had become in fact a Christian. The best authorities have 
jraw-t! without any appendage, and ol TBAAvji'es in the common 
editions must be viewed as a gloss, correct as an explanation, 
bnt textually spurious. As the Jews conid have had no motive 
for maltreating one of their own number, ?raiT« must be tlie 
body of those present, such as the subalterns of the court and 
the Greeks whom the tumult had drawn together. Sosthenes was 
probably the successor of Crispus {v. 8), or, as Biscoe conjec- 
tures, may have belonged to another synagogue in the city. He 
appeals to have talten an active part in the prosecution, and 
hence the Greeks, who were always ready to manifest their 
haired of the Jews, singled him out as the object of their spe 
cial resentment. In winking at this, says De Wette, Gallio may 
have carried his impartiality too far. If he was the Sosthenes 
who is called " a brother " in 1 Cor. 1, 1, he must have been con- 
verted after this, and have removed to Ephesus. The coinci- 
dence in the name is the only reason for supposing the same 
person to be meant in both places. — ItvKrav (imperf.) shows 
how thorough a beating Sosthenes received. It may not be 
wronging GaJiio to suspect that he looked through his fingers 
and enjoyed the scene. — ouSJi' to-utiov includes most naturally the 
dispute between the Jews and Christians, as well as the abuse 
of Sosthenes. — in^Xxv, when used as a personal verb, requires in 
prose a neuter subject K. } 274. E. 1 ; Mt. } 348. R. 2. The 
indifference of Gallio is not mentioned in commendation of him, 
but as suggesting why the affair had such a termination. Owing 
to the proconsul's disposition, the Jew^ were unsuccessful; so 
far from inflicting any injury on the apostle, their attempt recoiled 
in disgrace and violence upon themselves. 

Vekses 18-22. Paul proceeds hy Ute Way of Epkesus and 
Qxsarea to Jenisakm, and from there to Antioch. 
V. 18. 2rt xposfwtVas ijjieptK Ikiivies, having remained yet many 
days after the arrest. "Whether the arrest took place at the enc! 
of the year and a half mentioned in v. 11, or in the course of 
tliat time, is snbject, as we have seen, to some doubt. Even if 
the arrest was subsequent to the year and six months, the many 
days here need not be supposed to extend the sojourn at Corinth 
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beyond a few additional months (Wiesl.). During tliis period 
the apostle planted churches in other parta of Achaia, either by 
his own personal labors or by the instrnmectality of his converts ; 
see 2 Cor. 1, 1. It was diuing this visit at Corinth, also, that 
Paul wrote the Fu-st and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
That he wrote the first of them here, appears from several cir- 
cumstances : first, Paul had been separated from the Thessalo- 
nians but "a short time" (1 Thess. 2, 17); secondly, Timothy 
and Silas were with him (1 Thess. 1, 1), as they were according 
to Luke (18, 5) ; thirdly, the aposQe had been lately at Athens 
(1 Thess. 3. 1), and whence, also, according to our narrative (18, 
1) he came directly to Corinth;, and, finally, he writes to the 
Thessalonians as recent converts whose knowledge was very 
imperfect. The date of this Epistle, therefore, would be A. D. 
52 or 53 ; see note on 18, 23. If the first Epistle was written at 
Corinth, the second must have been written at the same i)lace. 
Timothy and Siks were still with the apostle (2 Thess. 1, 1) ; 
and as the object of the second Epistle was to correct a wrong 
impression made by the first (comp. 2 Thess. 2, I sq., with 1 
Thess. 4, 16 sq„ and 5, 1 sq.), the interval between the two 
must have been short. — mroTaldvMros, having bid adieu, which ia 
an Alexandrian sense ; see Lob, ad Phryn. p. 24. Among others, 
he now took leave of Silas, and perhaps of Timothy, though we 
find the latter with him again at Ephesus (19, 22). — e« t^ 
%vplav, unto Syria, as his remoter destination ; he embarked for 
Ephesus in the first mstance (v. 19). — KEipopepos -rijv kci^xiX^, 
haviTig shorn the head, most critics understand of Paul (Chryst 
Calv. Neand. Olsh. Hems. De Wet. Win. Wdsth.); some of 
Aquila (Grot Kuin. Wiesl. Mey.). HaBAos is the leading subject, 
and the reader connects the remark spontaneously with him. It 
is only as an act of reflection, on perceiving that 'AsiiXas stands 
nearer, that the other connection occurs to the mind as a possible 
one. Kat emu .avTw II/iirKiAXo wii 'AtniXas may intervene between 
Ktipdfio'fK and IlaGAos, because the clause is so evidently paren- 
thetic, and because £^6rX(t has a tendency to draw its several 
subjects towards itself. It is urged for the other view, that Luke 
has placed the man's name after that of the woman, contfary to 
the natural order; but that no stress can be laid on that circum- 
stance is clear from Eom. 16, 3 and 2 Tim. 4, 19, where the 
names follow each other in the same manner. Some principle 
of association, as possibly that of the relative superiority of Pris- 
cilla, made it customary to speak of them in that order. — er 
Kty)gKaK, in Cench^ea, which was the eastern port of Corinth, 
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distant about ten miles. A church had been gathered here 
(Kom. 16, 1). The modern name is Kifcries, a little south of Ka- 
lamaki, and, under the traveller's eye, therefore, who crosses the 
isthcQus. — (ix( yap (vx^v, for he had a vow, i. e. one resting upon 
him; not assumed at this time This clause states why he 
shaved his head The cuttmg off" of the hau' was a Jewish 
practice and took place at the expint on of a vow, not at the 
commencement of it It is in erroneous stiiement, therefore, 
that the apostle subjected himself to the vow at this time, imd 
went to Jerusalem to obtain absolutiun from it Neander would 
support thit opinion fiom Jos Bel Jud 2 15 but he adopts for 
tliat puipose an mtirpritahcn of the passage which nearly all 
others reject The nature of Pauls \owon this occasion is un- 
certain. It could not hive been a strict Nazante vow, i, e. such 
a vow observed in due form ; for a person could absolve himself 
from such an obligation only at Jerusalem, where his hair, whicli 
had grown during the time that he had been a Nazarite was to be 
cut off" and burnt as an offering in the temple (Numb. 6, 2 sq.). 
See Jahn's ArchEBol, J 395, "We have no account of any devia- 
tion from that rule. Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that in 
later times the original institution may have been relaxed or 
modified; that after the Jews came to be dispersed, it was held 
to be lawfui to terminate a Nazarite vow at other places, adher- 
ing to the prescribed usages as near as the circumstances allowed. 
If it was not a vow of this peculiar character, it may have been 
of the nature of a thank-offering, and not subject to the regula- 
tions to which the Nazarite was required to conform. It must 
be confessed that the present knowledge of Jewish antiquities is 
not suificient to clear up fuOy the obscurity of the passage. It 
contains, says De Wette, a Gordian knot still untied. 

V. 19. (IS "E^eo-or, unto Ephesus, which was on the Cayster, 
not far from its mouth. It could be approached at that time by 
water, though the site of the ancient city is now two or three 
miles from the coast. With a favoring wind, tlie passage from 
Corinth ta Ephesus could be made in two or three days. Cicero 
mentions that he on one occasion, and his brother Quintus on an- 
other, occupied two weeks in passing from Ephesus to Athens 
(ad Attic. Ep. 6, 8. 9; lb. 3, 9) ; but the voyage in both instances 
was retarded by extraordinary delays. See further, on 28, 13. 
— avTw Si, but he himself. This emphasis brings forward Paul 
again as the prominent person, after the information that Ids 
companions stayed at Ephesus. The order of statement outruns 
the history a little, as occurs in other cases ; comp. v. 1. Luke 
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CELtinot well mean that the apostle separated himself from Pris- 
dlla aod Aquila, and went into the synagogue without them 
(Mey.). So imimportant a circumstance would not be made so 
prominent Nor ia it at all probable that airov, there, was op- 
posed in the writer's mind to the synagogue as being out of the 
city (Alf.); for in that case some intimation like e^w r^? 7roXeti>? 
(see 16, 13), or at least iitXSwi', would hardly be withheld from 
the reader. 

V. 21. Some critics reject all in tliis verse from So to 'Itpo- 
iroKvim {Bng. Grsb. Neand. Lchm. Tsch,) ; others defend the 
clause (Olsh. De Wet. Wiesl. Mey. Bmg. Alf), The words may 
be doubtful, but with the present evidence should not be sepa- 
rated from the text. As Meyer suggests, they may have been 
omitted, from not perceivmg the reference of dra^Sas in v. 22, and 
consequently any occasion for such haste in prosecuting the 
journey. — rqc iopriiv t^ ipxajifn/v, the coming feast. It must have 
been one of the principal feasts, which Paul was so anxious to 
keep at Jerusalem, in all probabihty the Passover or Pentecost. 
In either case we discover here that the apostle made the jour- 
ney in the spring of the year. Wieseler (p. 48) thinks that it 
was the later festival, Pentecost, chiefly because Paul embarked 
at Corinth, instead of travelling through Macedonia, as the state 
of navigation woidd have rendered expedient earlier in the 
season. — For xot^iroi, comp. ttouo to jracrxa in Matt 26, 18, — r? 
TepixroAu/m, ot Jerusakm; see on 8, 40. — iraXiv, k. t. X., hut I tviU 
return again, etc The apostle soon fulfilled that promise (19, 1). 

V. 22. KarekAuiv, having come doum from the sea to the land ; 
comp. 37, 5. — Ctssarea was the most convenient seaport in the 
vicinity of Judea; see further on 8, iO. — ava^d^, having gone up, 
i. e, to Jerusalem (Calv. Neand. Olsh. Mey. De Wet. Wiesl.). 
This absolute use of the verb occasions no obscurity after the 
statement respecting Paul's destination in v. 21. A few have 
understood it as going up into the city above the harbor. But to 
mention that circumstance in addition to the arrival would give 
to it a singular prominence as contrasted with the general rapid- 
ity of the narrative, nari/irj, went down, at the close of the verse, 
would be inappropriate to the geographical relation of Csesarea 
to Antioch (Neand.). — r^ ixKhja-iav, the church at Jerusalem. It 
should be noticed that this is the ,^r;A journey which Paid has 
made to that city since his conversion. No doubt he arrived in 
season lo observe the feast, as nothing is said of any disappoint- 
ment in that respect. — tts 'An-toxeuu'. How long the apostle was 
absent on the tour which terminated with this return to Antioch, 
39 
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can only be conjectured. The year and six months at Corinth 
(v. 11) would be likely to constitute the greater portion of the 
period. Wiesoler proposes six months as the time occupied be- 
tween leaving Antioch and the arrivul at Troas (16, 8). He 
would allow six months also for the apostle's labors in Europe 
before his arrival at Corinth. The time which this estimate, al- 
lows for the Asiatic part of the tour may be too limited. The 
apostle visited extensively the churches in Syria and Cilicia, 
planted new churches in Phrygia and Galatia, and travelled very 
circuitously throughout his journey between Antioch and Troas. 
It may be safer to assign a year at least to such varied labors. 
According to this view, the apostle was absent on his second 
mission abont three years ; and if we place his departure early 
in A, D, 51, he reached Antioch again in tiie spring or summer of 
54. Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, and others, agree in suppos- 
ing ^Paul to have arrived at Corinth in the autumn of A. D. 52. 
The admission of that date fixes the main point in this part of 
the c' 



Veese 23. Departun of PcadonMs Third S^hsumary Tour. 

V. 23. xP^""^ ^""'* '^^^ ti"i^ ^"^ spent at Antioch was ap- 
parently short. It was during this time, as most critics suppose, 
that Peter arrived here, and the scene took place between him 
and Paul, of which we have an account in Gal. 2, 1 1 sq, ; see on 
15, 35. Neander (Pflanzung, I. p. 351) agrees with those who 
insert the occurrence here. Baumgarten (IL p. 331) adds him- 
self to the same class. The aposUe's ore ^k9t in Gal. 2, 11, 
affords no clue lo the time. We may assume that the apostle 
went forth again to the heathen about the begirming of the year 
A. D, 55. — KoSe^s, in successive order. This refers, probably, not 
to the countries named, but to the ditferent places in them where 
churches existed. In accordance with the representation on 
Kicpert's map, we may suppose that Paul went first to Tarsus, 
thence in a northwestern direction through Galatia, and then, 
turning to the southwest, passed through Phrygia, and so on to 
Ephesus. That course accounts for Luke's naming Gialatia be- 
fore PiuTgia, instead of the order in 16, 6. 

Veeses 24-28. ApoUos comes to Ephesus, and is more fvMy in- 
structed in the Gospel 

V. 24. Meyer calls this section " a historical episode." Lnth- 
ardt says that it is entu-ely germane to the narrative : while Paul 
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labors in Asia, another bnilds still further upon the fonndatlon 
laid by him in Europe. — 'AjtoXXcI* = 'AxoXXuvtos. As a native 
of Alexandria, he had received probably, says Neaiider, "the 
Jewish- Grecian education, peculiar to the learned among the 
Jews of that city, and had acquired also great facility in the nse 
of the Greek language." — \6ytoi, eloqueTtt (Olsh, De Wet. Mey.), 
or kam^d (Neand.). The first sense is the best, because Swrn-os 
eV this ypaijiaU ascribes to him then a different tedeut, and because 
his superior faculty as a speaker appears to have been the reason 
why some of the Corinthians preferred him to Paul ; see 1 Cor. 
I, 12 ; 2, 4 ; 2 Cor. 10, 10. — ev Tais y/ja-^ts, m the Scriptures. He 
was familiar with them, and could use them with power as a 
source of argument and appeal (see v. 28). This clause points 
out the sphere of his eloquence. 

V. 25. oCto? ^v, k. t. k., This one was instructed in the way of 
the Lord, probably by some disciple of John, who had left Judca 
before the Saviour commenced his pubhc course ; or possibly by 
John himself, whose earlier ministry Apollos may have attended. 
Some infer from to, irtpl tov 'IijiroG that Apollos was aware that 
Jesus 'was the Messiah ; but the following hrumiftaro^, k. t. A., 
limits that expression, and if explained correctly below, excludes 
a knowledge of that fact. His ignorance in this respect was one 
of the defects in his religious belief, and at the same time his 
vie'ws of the deeper Christian doctrines must have been meagre 
in comparison with those possessed by the apostles. For the 
construction of oSw, see W. * 32. 5; K. } 281, 2. — ^W tu Trvei!- 
fiari, heir^ fervent in spirit, zealous in his disposition. It is less 
correct to understand nTtu/ian of the Holy Spirit, since that gift 
appears in the New Testament as the proper fruit and seal of 
the Christian faith, which Apollos had not yet adopted ; see Gal 
3, 2. For other places where irvajfia refers to the mind, comp. 
19,21; John 11, 33; 13,21; Eom. 12, 11 (probably); 2 Cor. 2, 
13. — oKpi/Sw, accurately (v. 26), i. e. his doctrine wus correct as 
far as his knowledge extended. — (TTHmifitvos, k. r. A„ knowing only 
the baptism of JrAn, which differed from that of the apostles 
mainly in these respects ; &st, that theirs recognized a Messiah 
who had come, and, secondly, that it was attested by the ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Spirit (19, 6), Since John, however, taught 
that the Saviour was about to appear, and that repentance, failh 
in him, and holiness were necessary to salvation, Apollos, though 
acquainted only with his teaching, could be said with entire truth, 
to be instructed in the ivay of the Lord. It is not affirmed that he 
had submitted to John's baptism, biit we suppose that from the 
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nature of the case. That he was rebaptized, Luke i^oes not as- 
sert ; though, if we regard his moral position eis analogous to that 
of the Johannean disciples mentioned in the next chapter, we 
should infer from what is related there that such was the fact. 
Meyer considers the cases dissimilar, and denies that Apollos 



V. 26. ^piaro, began, but did not preach long with such imper- 
fect views. As soon as Aquila and PriseDia heard him, they pro- 
ceeded to instruct him more fully. — TrapptprtdCea-Sai. means to speak 
boldly. He exposed their sins, required them to repent, and be 
prepared for the kingdom of the Messiah; comp. Matt 3, 2 sq.^ 
oKpi^iartpov, more accurately. 

V, 27. tk TTjv 'Axatav, unto Achaia, of which Corinth was the 
capital, see on v. 1. It was that city which he proposed to visit ; 
comp. 19,1; 1 Cor. 1, 12; 3,4. What he heard from Priscilla 
and Aquila may have turned his thoughts to this field of labor. 
— Trporpeiliafitvot ^poipav, they wrote and ex/iorted. The participle 
contains the principal idea ; see 1, 24. Some supply auroi' after 
TrporpsfopcvM (Calv. Kuin.); but that assigns to the verb and 
participle different objects, and confuses the sentence. Besides, 
Apollos ■was not averse to the journey (ySouXo/io'ou), and had no 
need of exhortation. In 2 Cor. 3, 1, Paul alludes to this letter 
of commendation; or to the practice of granting such letters • 
(oTJoraTuou hruTToXai) exemplified in this case of Apollos, — uw- 
e^oXero k r A contributed (as a helper) much to titose who liave 
believed and still beheve. See W. k 40, 4. a. It is not meant 
that he confirmed them in their faith as Christians, but that he 
cooperated with them in their promulgation and defence of Ihe 
truth. The ne'vt verse explains the remark. — Sia t^s x"P'^'>^t 
through grace, belongs to flie participle (De Wet.), not to the verb 
(Mey.). The natural sense is that which results from the order 
of the words. The doctrinal idea is that of ti Trwrrts -q 6i' airoC in 
3, 16. 

V. 28. tCro'vios:, powerfuUy. — ftvai. tov Xpurrov 'h/irovv, thai the 
Messiah was Jesus, none other than he ; comp. v. 5. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



Verses 1-7. Paid comes to Ephesus, and rebaplizes certain Disci- 
ples of John. 

V. 1. Iv Tu Tov 'AjToXXui ttiiai hi Kopa'd(f, wkHe ApoUos was at 
Corinth. This notice apprises ns that Paul did not arrive at 
Ephesus till after the departure of ApoUos. 'kvoKku, (the regular 
genitive, see 1 Cor. 3, 4) here rejects v in the accusative; comp. 
21, 1. K. } 48. R. 1 ; W. i 8. 2. — to. aviitrfpuch, jttepij, the v^er parts, 
in the interior as compared with the coast. The expression may- 
be understood of the mountains on the frontier of Phrygia and 
Asia, which the apostle would cross on his route. — nras /m-Sip-as, 
certain disciples. Luke ascribes to them that character (comp. 
irwrreutniiTts in v. S), because, though their knowledge was so im- 
perfect, they were sincere; they possessed the elements of a true 
faith, and acknowledged the name of Christ as soon as the apos- 
tle made it known to them. It is probable that they were stran- 
gers who had just arrived at Ephesus, and when the apostle 
found them, had not yet come in contact with any of the Chris- 
tians there. 

V, 2, For il in a direct question, see on 1, 6. The inquiry ap- 
pears abrupt, because we have so broken an account of the circum- 
stances of the case. Undoubtedly something preceded, which led 
the apostle to suspect that the men entertained inadequate or mis- 
taken views of the gospel — jri-eS/ia dytoi/ is the Sblj/ Spirit here aa 
the author of miraculous gifts, as is made evident by v. 6. — ikdficre 
mareua-avTK, Did ye receive (note the aorist) when ye believed? 
The participle refers to the same time as the verb. — &XlC tjkov- 
(Ttixtv, But we did not hear (when baptized) even if there he a Holy 
Spirit. A negative usually precedes aW' o*St with this force 
(= No — on the contrary) ; but could be omitted with the effect 
of a more earnest denial. See W. i 53, 7. 7rc<u/ia ayiov must 
have the meaning in then reply which it had in Paul's question. 
Hence it is unnecessary and incon-ect to supply &,5eV or tKxu- 
vo/ievov after &m; comp. John 7, 39, 

V. 3. (is rl, K. T. X., Unto what, as the object of faith and con- 
fession, therefore, were ye baptized? — ik to 'laiduvov fidirrta-ija should 
have the sense here which it has in other passages (comp. 1, 22; 
10, 37 ; Matt 3, 7 ; Luke 7, 29, etc.), viz. the baptism which John 
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administered, or such as he administered Thoy may have re- 
ceived the rite from John himself, or from some one whom he 
had baptized, but who had not advanced beyond the point of 
knowledge at which John's ministry had left his disciplea That 
Apollos had baptized them is not at all probable , for the pre- 
lumphon is that he had left Ephesus befoie their arrival {see on 
V 1), and because if he had not, they would have received from 
him more correct views, after Ins own better acquaintance with 
Christianity. ITie answ^er of the men, therefore, was not that 
they had been baptized unto John as the Messiah ; and the idea 
that their error was that of adhering to him as the Messiah has 
no support from this expression. That some, however, at a very 
early period, entertained that opinion of John, is a fact well es- 
tablished. The Zabiana, or Nazorseana, or Mendseans, as they 
are variously called, who were discovered in the East about the 
middle of the seventeenlh century, are supposed to be a remnant 
of that sect See Neand. Ch. Hist. Vol. I. p. 376 ; and Christian 
Eeview, Jan. 1855. 

V. 4. /io' after 'loiavnp, which some editors reject, is genuine 
{Mey. Tsch. De Wet.). The reply of Paul is apparently this : 
" John indeed preached repentance and a Saviour to come (as 
you know) ; but the Messiah whom he announced has appeared 
in Jesus, and you are now to believe on him as John directed." — 
Tovr* OTriv presents the advereative idea, instead of the ordinary 
&'. W. { 63. L 2. e ; K. S 322, R. 4. — i^dwrur^ governs jiijnKT,Mi, 
on the principle of affinity in point of sense ; comp. Luke 7, 29. 
W. ( 32. 2; K. } 278. 1. — Xpi-rrov is common before 'IijiroSs, but 
is unwarranted here. 

V. 5. oKowavrts, k. t, X., Now they (whom Paul ! 
having heard, were baptized. Whether Paul himself or s 
sistant performed the rite, the history does not decide. Their 
prompt reception of the truth would tend to show that the defect 
in their former baptism related not so much to any positive error, 
0^ to then- ignorance in regard to the proper object of faith. 
Some of the older writers maintained that Luke records these 
words as a continuation of Paul's remarks : Now they (whom John 
addressed) having heard were baptized. It was the object of such 
commentators to rescue the passage from those who appealed to 
it, in order to justify rebaptism. They maintained this exegesis 
not only against the Anabaptists, but as Baumgarten mentions, 
against the Catholics, who disparaged John's baptism for the 
pni-pose of exalting the Christian sacraments as distinguished 
from those of the first dispensation. The Council of Trent, for 
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instance, asserted : Si quis dixerit baptismnm Johannis eandem 
vim cum baptismo Christi habuisse, Anathema esto, (Sess. 
VII, de baptismo C. 1). This interpretation not only sets aside 
the more obvious meaning for a remote one, but palpably mis, 
states the fact in regard to John's baptism: he did not administer 
it in the name of Jesus. Tliis view of the passage may be said 
to be obsolete at present. 

V. 6. Compare this verse with 10, 44-46, — yXiiaxroK, so. erepai^ 
(2, 4), or Kaivals (Mark 16, 17), — For Trpot^^evov, see on 2, 17. 

V. 7, 01 7rdn-«s ai%>£s, all the men together, jras in this adverbial 
sense (=to jrav,Ta Trdyra) occurs especially in connection with nu- 
merals. Compare 27, 35. It is rare to find the adjective with this 
force before the substantive. See K. A. Gr. H89.|S; Vig. ed. Herm, 
p. 135. — And thus those twelve men who came forward so ab- 
ruptly in our history disappear as suddenly, leaving us in doubt 
whence they came, wl e e 1 j J a 1 been, and in some respects 
what particular phase of el <nous belief they represented. The 
episode is one of strange u e e f om the very fact of its sug- 
gesting so many quest on 1 e s 1 on of which our imperfect 
knowledge of the first Chr a e has put beyond our reach. 

Verses 8-12. Paul preaches at Ephesus, and confirms the Word 
hj Miracles. 

V. 8. For (7nipp)jo-Ml£(To, preached hoMly, see on 18, 26, — TreOwv, 
ac. aJrou's, persuading them of tlie things ; comp, 28, 33. The first 
accusative specifies the aim of the act. K. f 279. 4. 

V, 9. rives, some, i. e. of the Jews, as results from avvskyurf^ in 
V. 8. — TTiv oSoi', the way, i. e. of Christian belief and practice ; not 
concretely, sect, party; comp. v. 23; 9, 2. — ivimiov toG ttAij^ous, 
in the presence of the muMtude. This attempt to prevent others 
from believing showed how hardened (itrKkiipvvovTo) they were, 
more fully than their own rejection of the gospel. — aifivipia-t rots 
Ita^qTos, separated tlm disciples, i. e. from the Jews in the syna- 
gogue. — Ev T^ fxo^H. *" the school, v\z- the place where he taught. 
This Tyrannus, otherwise imknown, was probably a teacher of 
philosophy or rhetoric, who occupied the apartment at other hours, 
Whether ho rented it to the Christians, or gave them the use of 
it, is uncertain. 

V. 10. hri tHj SiE^>. These two years are exclusive of the three 
months mentioned inv. S; for toEto opposes expressly the preach- 
ing in the school of Tyrannus to that in the synagogue. It is 
probable that they are exclusive also of the time occupied by the 
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events which took place after v. 21 ; for in 20, 31 Paul reminds 
the Ephesians that he had labored three years among them ; so 
that nine months, or six months at least (if we regard rpKTiav 
there as a general expression), must be added to the two years 
and three months mentioned here The retrospective remark in 
V. 20 would he a very natural one for the writer to make on the 
completion of a distinct period. — It was during this abode of 
. Paul at Ephesus, and probably not long after his arrival there, 
that he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. In Gal 4, 13, Paul 
speaks of the former time (to Trportpoi ) when he preached in Ga- 
latia; and hence (taking the expression m its strict import) he 
had been there twice when he wrote the Epistle He must have 
written it, therefore, on this third missionary tour (at least, not 
before it), since he founded the Galatian churches on his second 
lour (see on 16, 0), and confirmed them on his present ]outney to 
Ephesus (see 18, 23). Further, if oStiu raxous m Gal I, 6, refers 
(as, on the whole, I tliink it does) to the brief interval since Paul 
was among the Galatians, it follows that he wrote his Epistle to 
them during the early part of his sojourn at Ephesus. In this 
city Paul could obtain easily the knowledge of the Galatian 
heresy, which gave occasion to the letter. A partial conclusion 
may be drawn from another argument. If we are to place Paul's 
rebuke of Peter between his second and third journeys (see on 
18, 23), he could not have written to the Galatians at all events 
before his departure on this tour. The foregoing data are not 
decisive, hut furnish the best supported opinion. We may refer 
the Epistle to the year A. D. 56; see note on 21, 17. — oWe .... 
'Aa-iav, so thai aU who inhahited Asia, viz. the Eoman province of that 
name (2, 9). Ephesus was the capital of this province, the centre 
of commerce and rehgioua worship (v. 26), to which the people 
resorted from all parts of the country. Hence the apostle had an 
opportunity to preach to a vast number, in addition to those who 
resided in the city ; and at the same time, through the agency of 
those converted by him, he could have introduced the gospel into 
regions which he did not visit in person. It was but forty years 
after this that Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, says, even 
in reference to the more distant Bithynia : " MuU.i omnis Eetatis, 
omnis ordinis, utriusque sexOs etiam, vocantu in periculum et vo- 
cabuntur. Neque enim civitates tantum, sed vices etiam atque 
agros auperstjtionis istius eontagio pervagata est." 

V. 11, oil Tos Ti^ouo-a?, not casual, i. e. uncommon, extraordi- 
nary; conip. 28, 2. As the sequel shows (v. 12), tlic miracles 
were remarkable, because they were performed without the per- 
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aonal agency or presence of the apostle. They were not gener- 
ically different from those wrought on other occasions. — &ia Tfoi- 
j(^ipSiv HavXav, through the hands of Paul, not as laid upon the sick 
(some of the results being invokmtary on his part), but through 
his instrumentality. 

V. 12. viTTt Kai, So that (because God so wrought by him) also, 
i e. among other miracles. — «rn^epEo-.Scu, «. t. X,, were carried from, 
his body, to which the articles had been touched for the purpose 
of receiving the healing power that was supposed to reside in 
him ; see Luke 8, 46. They resorted to this course probably, be- 
cause the throng was so great that the sick could not be brought 
directly to the apostle, or in some instances w^ere too infirm to 
be removed fiom their houses. — o-ovSapia (Lat. sudarid), handker- 
chiefs, lit sweat-cloths. They had their name from the use to 
which they were principally applied. — (ri/iiKiV.Jta, aprons, such as 
artisans and servants wore when engaged about their work. 
This, too, is a Latin word (^semicinciia) which had passed into the 
later Greek; see on 11, 26. — It is evident from ras v6<rovi and 
Tti jrvtviiara that the writer made a distinction between ordinary 
diseases and those inflicted by evil spirits (comp. on 5, 16; 
8, 7), 

VEaSES 13-17. The Defeat of certain Jewish Exorcists. 

V. 13. The common text has nvw 0,^0 rutv, k. t. \. The more 
approved reading is TtvesKaiTwc, k. t. X. (Grsb. Tsch. Mey.). xaC 
joins Tii-es with Paul, with reference to the act in ^vofia^etp : thet/ 
also attempted to call, as he called. — vipupxanivaw, not approbri- 
ously, vagabond, but wandering from place to place in the practice 
of their aits. — l^pKurrwv, exorcists ; that -was their professed, re- 
puted occupation. They appear to have regarded Paul as one 
of their own class, but of a higher order. They supposed he had 
obtained a name more potent tlian any employed by them, and 
that by means of it he could perform in reality the wonders to 
which they merely pretended. — opuiiliu S/ms tov 'IJJ^^oC^', I adjure 
you by the Jesus. For the double accusative, compare Mark 5, 7 ; 
1 Thess. 5, 27. See W. f 32. 4 ; C. { 428. 

V, 14. For the Doric 2Ketj5, see on 11, 30. — apx^^^pl"!^, a chief- 
priest, a priest of the higher class ; see on 4, 6. — hrra, seven 
The numeral is too remote from rtve's to be indefinite, several; see 
on 23, 23. — ol t<^o Troiomres denotes a habit. The next verse 
relates an instance of their practice. 

V. 15. TO jn/tC^a, t/ie spirit, viz. the one whom they were at 
40 
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tempting to exorcise on a certain occasion. — rif 'Ijjct-oSi' yu'iio-mo, 
tim Jesus (whom you invoke) I know, i. e. his authority and power; 
and the Paid (whom you name) / Jmcm well as the servant, mes- 
senger of Gcd (comp. 16, 17). The article is probably significant 
here, though as the noims are proper names it may be a little 
uncertain. — v/ass precedes tiVw, because it takes the emphasis, 

V. 16. Koi e0aAAo/i«'os, k. r, X., and the man (impelled by the 
evil spirit) leaping ivpon them. — KaroKupwiMj-as, k. t. A., having over- 
powered them, was strong, showed himself such against them, or 
bc^h, viz. by tearing off their garments and beating them, h^- 
iftorefHm' is more correct than afirSp (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.).— ^/tvou's, 
naked, need not be taken in its strict sense. It could be appHed 
to those stripped partially of their raiment ; comp. John 21, 7. — 
ix Tou oiKov cKflvov, ffom out of that house where the transaction 
took place. The pronoun reveals a more definite scene in the 
writer's view than he has dest.nbed — In the occurrence related 
here, we are to recognize a special design on the part of God, 
It was important, says Meander, that the divme power which ac- 
companied the gospel should, in some striking manner, exhibit 
its superiority to the magic whiih prevailed ao extensively at 
Ephesus, and which, by its apparently great efiects, deceived and 
captivated so many. It would have a tendency to rescue men 
from those arts of imposture, and prepare their minds for the re- 
ception of the truth. 

Vekses 18-20. Many are converted, and confess tfieir Sins. 



V. 18. TToAAot !■€ tZv irETTHTTiuKonov, And many of ti 
(convinced by such evidence) ; lit. ilwse who have believed and 
still believe. The language ascribes to them a definite chai-acter, 
but does not decide when it began. They were probably new 
converts (De "Wet Alf), as the confession made by them would 
be inconsistent with the life required of those who had been re- 
cognized as Christians. They were a different class, also, from 
those spoken of in the next verse ; hence, not the jugglers them- 
selves, but their dupes, those who had confided in them and been 
accessory to the wicked delusion. — r^pxuvro (imperf.), came one 
after another, — tos trpd^is airrSiy, their deeds, superstitious prac- 
tices (Olsh, Mey. De Wet,); not their sins in genera' (Kuin.). 
It is better to restrict the meaning in this connection, especially 
as with the other sense the more obvious term would be n/naprius 
and not Trpo^ets. 

V. 19, ixayoi, K. T. \., And many of those who practised magio 
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arts, lit things over'Wrotig At, ciuious, recondite. — tos fil^kov^, the 
books which contained their mysteries, i. e. magical signs, formu- 
las of mcantation, nostrums, and the like. — KariKatav describes 
them as throwing book after book into the blazing pile. — koi ^pav, 
K. T. A,, and they found as the swcajlfty t/iousatid (se. Spa^Qta^) of 
silver money. It was common in snch designations to omit the 
name of the coin. See Bernh. Synt. p. 187. The Attic drachm, 
passed at this time among the Jew^ and Romans for a denarius, 
and was worth about fifteen cents ; so that the books amounted 
to $7,500. Some supply shekel as the elliptical word; which, 
reckoning that coin at sixty cents, would make the am.oimt foui 
times as great But as the occurrence took place in a Greek city 
and as Luke was not writing for Jews, it is entirely improba- 
ble that he has stated the sum in their currency. All books in 
ancient times were expensive, and especially those which con- 
tained secrets or charms held in snch estimation. 

V. 20. -rjviavt Koi ta^tv, grew and was strong, mighty. The 
first verb refers to the general extension of the gospel, the second 
to its inilnence on the conduct of those who embraced it. What 
precedes illustrated the remark in both respects. — This verse 
presents a striking coincidence as compared with 1 Cor. 16, 9. 
It was here at Ephesus, and about this time, that Paul wrote the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. That it wus written at Ephesus 
is certain from 1 Cor. 16, 8. But Paul visited this city only twice : 
the first time when he touched here on his ^vay to Jerusalem 
(18, 19), and again at this present time of his prolonged residence 
here. He could not have written the Epistle on his first visit, 
because the church at Corinth so recently gathered w^ould not 
answer then to the character which it bears in the Epistle, and 
still more decisively because ApoUos who was the head of one 
of the parties there (1 Cor. I, 12) did not proceed to Corinth 
(18, 27) till shortly before Paul's second arrival at Ephesus. 
Again, Paul speaks in 1 Cor. 4, 17 of having recently sent Tim- 
othy to Corinth (comp. 1 Cor. 16, 10), and here in the Acts (19, 
22) Luke speaks evidently of the same event, which he repre- 
sents. as preparatory to the apostle's intended visit to the same 
place. As Paul now left Ephesus in the spring of A. D, 57 
(see note on 20, 1), he wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
a few months before his departure. 

Verses 21, 22. The Apostle proposes to leave Ephesus. 

V. 21. A new epoch begins here, viz. that from the end of 

the year and three months to Paul's departure. — ra-vra, these 
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Udngs up to this time since the arrival at Ephesus ; not so natur- 
ally those relating merely to the exorcism and its effects. — t^er-o 

^1- T^ Trvrvit.a.7t, pluced in his mind, purposed ; see on 3, 4. 

Macedonia and Achaia occur here also in the Eoman sense. The 
order of the names indicates that the apostle intended at tliis 
time to have proceeded directly from Corinth to Jerusalem. An 
unexpected event (see 20, 3) compelled him to change his plan. 
— Set ... . iSeiv, it is necessary tltai I should see also Rome ; not in 
order to fulfil any revealed purpose of God, but to satisfy his 
own feelings. He was anxious to visit the believers there, and 
to preach the gospel in that metropolis of the world ; see Kom. 
1, 11. 14. — Paley institutes a striking comparison between this 
verse and Kom. 1, 13 and 15, 23-28. " The conformity between 
the history and the Epistle is perfect. In the first passrigc of 
the Epistle, we find that a design of visiting Rome had long 
dwelt in the apostle's mind ; here, in the Acts, wc find that design 
expressed a considerable time before the Epistle was written. 
In the history we find that flie plan which Paul had formed was 
to pass through Macedonia and Achaia; after that, to go to Jeru- 
salem; and when he had finished his visit there, to sail for Rome. 
When the Epistle was written, he had executed so much of his 
plan, as to have passed through Macedonia and Achaia; and was 
preparing to pursue the remainder of it, by speedily setting out 
towards Jerusalem ; and in this point of his tmvels he tells his 
friends at Rome, that, when he had completed the business which 
carried him to Jerusalem, he would come to them, when he should 
make his joiuney into Spain." Nor is the aJ^ment to he evaded 
by supposing the passages to have been adjusted to each o!her 
in this manner. " If the passage in the Epistle was taken from 
that in the Acts, why was ^ain put in ? If the passage in the 
Acts was taken from that in the Ejiistle, why was Spain left out ? 
If the two passages were unknown to each other, notliing can 
account for their conformity but truth." 

V. 22. Timothy was at Corinth when last mentioned (18, 5). 
He would be likely to cross over to Ephesus on hearing of Paul's 
arrival there. But what connection is tliere between the apostle's 
sending Timothy into Macedonia and his own purpose to proceed 
to Achaia? We obtain an answer to that question from 1 Cor. 
4, 17-19. We learn there that Timothy was not to stop in Mac- 
edonia, but to pass on to Corinth, the capital city of Achaia, and 
prepare the church for the approaching visit of the apostle. Thus 
"the narrative agrees with the Epistle ; and the agreement is at- 
tended with very little appearance of design. One thing at least 
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concerning it is certain ; that if this passage of Paul's history 
had been, taken from his letter, it would have sent Timothy to 
Corinth by name, or at all events into Achaia." — Srastus may 
be the person of that name in 2 Tim. 4, 20, but as he travelled 
with Paul, the best critics distinguish him from the Erastus in 
Rom. 16, 23 (Neand. De Wet. Win.). The office of the latter as 
"treasurer of the city" would demand his more constant presence 
at Corinth. — afiroi .... 'Aa-iav, he himself (while they departed) 
kept back unto Asia ; ch not in (De Wet. Kob.), and not for as dat. 
comm. (Win.), uncommon before a proper name, but unto as the 
direction towaids which (Mey.). 

Verses 23-27. Defnetrius excites a Tumult at Ephesus. 

v. 23. As at Philippi (16, 19), so here the Greeks instigated 
the riot; their motive was the same — fear of losing the means 
of their ill-gotten wealth. See note on 14, 19, — koto, toy Knipov 
lutivov, about that time, viz. that of Paul's intended departure. — 
trepX T^s oSoC, concerning the way ; see on 9, 2. 

V. 24. -yap explains why a tumult arose. — vacm ^pyupov^'Apri- 
/*i8os, stiver shrines (not for in E. V. but ) of Artemis. These 
were small portable images, resembling the temple at Ephesus, 
and containing a figure of the goddess. The manufacture of 
these shrines was a lucrative business, as they were in great re- 
quest ; they were set up in houses as objects of worship, or car- 
ried about the person as having the supposed power to avert 
diseases and other dangers. They were not only sold here in 
Asia, but sent as an article of traffic to distant countries. Deme- 
trius, it would seem, was a wholesale dealer in such shrines. 
He executed orders for them, and employed T£xy^'""s> artisans, 
who received lucrative wages (fyya/rao' ovk oXXyrjv) for their labor. 
— Compare Trnptt^tro with the active form in 16, 16. 

V. 25. ov^, K. T. A., whom having assembled and the other work- 
men in his employ. The artisans performed the more delicate 
processes, and the Ifiyarai the rougher work. So Bengel, Kuinoel, 
Hemsen, and Meyer distinguish the two nouns from each other. 
It appears improbable that Demetrius would confine his appeal 
to his own men. It may be better to understand ipydra^ of the 
laborers in general, who were devoted to such trades, whether 
they exercised them on their own account or that of some em- 
ployer. — TOKLvra preceded by rd limits the reference to vaov^, i. e. 
definitely, such things&s those; comp Matt 19, 14, 2 Cor. 12, 2. 
3. K, f 246. 4. It is incorrect to extend the pronoun so as to 
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include statuary, pictures, coins, and the like (Blmf.). - 
ye kiiow well; see v. 15. — Ta!m)% refers to noim raovs in Luke's 
narrative. It stands, therefore, for some equivalent term or idea 
in the speech of Demetrius. — euiropia, prosperity, wealth. 

V. 26. 'E.^fo-ou, of or from (not at) Ephesus depends on 5x}u,v 
as a genitive of possession. — ^"Ao-ins has, no doubt, its Komau sense. 
The effect ascribed here to Paul's labors agrees with the statement 
in V. 10. — jieriimitrtv, turned aside, i. e. from our mode of worship. 
— OTi OEK, K. T. A., that they are not goih which are made by hands. 
The mode of speaking illustrates the disposition of the heathen 
to identify their gods with the idols or temples consecrated to 
them ; see on 17, 24, We can imagine the effect of these words 
on such auditors, uttered with i a look or gesture towaids the 
splendid temple within sight. 

V. 37, TovTo TO /.w/>o?, this part, branch of our labor (Kyp. 
Mey.). The idea is, that their art as silversmiths, of whatever 
use it might be in other respects, would soon be ruined, as to 
this particular application of it — ^/lu', for us (dat. incomm,), 
to our detriment Their receipts had declined perceptibly al- 
ready, and at this rate would soon be out off altogether. — &XXA 
Koi, K. v. X., hut also the temple of the great goddess Artemis is in 
danger, etc. KivWewt extends also into this clause and governs 
the following infinitive. fieyaXTp was one of the special titles of 
the Ephesian Diana. In regard to her temple, reckoned as one 
of the wonders of the world, the reader will find ample details 
in Howson. The edifice in Paul's time had been built in place 
of the one burnt down by Herostratus on the night of Alexan- 
der's birth, and was vastly superior to it in size and giundeur. 
No ruias of it remain at present on the spot; but the traveller 
sees some of the columns in the Mosque of St Sophia at Con- 
stantmople, or^inally a church, and in the naves of Italian Cathe- 
drals. — «ii &irtX£yii^y iXSeiv, to come into contempt (Mey.) ; in redar- 
gutionem venire (Vulg), i e to he confuted, rejected (De Wet.). 
The noun occurs only here, and its meamng must be inferred 
from its relation to cognate words A lesult of confutotum. is 
shame, lossjaf character, and hence the expression could be used 
to signify that they feared lest then- busmess shoidd lose its 
credit in the pubbc estimation — /teXXeic, k r \, and also that her 
glory win be destroyed, etc. The discourse here changes from 
the direct to the indirect, as if t^ or ttvc had introduced this part 
of the sentence. We have a sunilar transition in 23, 24. See 
W. { 64, III. 2. T< (needlessly exchanged by some for Se) joins 
the dause with what precedes, while Kai adds another argument 
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to enforce the speaker's object. — ij mKovii.h'q, the world; comp. 
on II, 28. The temple at Ephesns had been built at the common 
expense of all the Greek cities of Asia. Pilgrims repaired thither 
from all nations and countries. — The speech of Demetnus de- 
serves attention for its artful character. He takes care m the 
first place, to show his fellow-craftsmen how the matter affected 
their own personal interests, and then, having aroused their self- 
ishness, he proceeds to appeal with so much the more effect to 
their zeal for religion. His main reliance, as Calvin thmks, was 
upon the first : " Res ipsa clamat non tam pro ans ipsos quam 
2iro focis pngnare, ut scilicet culinam habeant bene calentem ' 

Verses S8-34. The Mob seize two 0/ PattTs Compiuons and 
rush to the Theatre, 

v. 28. 7rA.i)p«s ^nov, full of wrath against Paul in i the Chris- 
tians. — Ixpa^ov, continued crying. The Greeks hved so much in 
the open air, Demetrius may have harangued hi'i men in public ; 
if in private, the rioters had now gone into the street. Perhaps 
they tiaversed the city for a time with their outcry, before execut- 
ing the assault spoken of in the next verse, and swelled their 
number with recruits on the way, 

V. 29. Koi €VX^5i), K. T. X., And the whole city was pled with 
tumuli, or the tumult if we read i^. The evidence for the article 
is not decisive. — Sipfuqaav, k.t.X., And they ntshedtmih one accord 
into the theatre. The subject of the verb here includes those who 
excited the disturbance and those who joined in it They rushed 
to the theatre because it was the custom of the Greeks, though 
not of the Romans, to use their theatres for public business as 
well as for sports. See on 12, 21. The multitude had evidently 
no definite plan of action, and no definite idea of the cause of 
the present excitement; see v. 32. All they knew was, that 
some danger threatened their religion, and under that impres- 
sion they hastened as with one impulse (ofioSviiaSoy) to the usual 
place of concourse for further inqiury, or for consultation. Re- 
mains of the theatre at Ephesus are still visible. Its outline 
can be traced, showing its dimensions to have been larger than 
those of any other theatre known to us from ancient times. It 
was built on the side of a lofty hill, with the seats rising in long 
succession one above another, and, like similar edifices among 
the ancients, was entirely open to the sky, A recent traveller 
judges that it was large enough to contain thirty thousand per- 
sons. The temple of Diana could be seen from it, at no great 
distance, across the market-place. Luke has violated no proba- 
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bility, therefore, in representing so many people as assembled in 
sucli a place. — mivap'n-aaavTei, o/ler having seized aUmg (out of the 
house, prior to wp/tiiaw), or (coincident with the verb), having seized 
along when they rushed. See note on 21, 7. Meyer prefers the 
fiist mode, De Wette the second. See "W. i 45. 6. b. For a dif- 
ferent explanation of ow in the participle, see Eob. Lex. s. v. — 
Gains, or Cains, who was a Macedonian, is not the one mentioned 
in 20, 4, or in Rom. 16, 23 and I Cor. 1, 15 ; for the former be- 
longed to Dcrbe, the latter to Corinth. — Arista/rckus was a Thes- 
salonian (20, 4} ; see further, on 27, 2. 

V. 30. IJatX™. Paul may have been absent from his abode at 
the time of the assault, as was the case at ThessaJonica (i7, 6). 
— eis Tov ^iMiv, unto the people m the theatre (v. 3i). His idea 
may have been, that Ms appearance there in person, or a declara- 
tion that he was willing to have his conduct examined, would allay 
the tumult ; comp. v. 37. His anxiety must have lieen the greater 
from his not knowing to what danger the friends who had fallen 
into the hands of the mob might be exposed. — oi /ici5i;rai; the 
disciples, who were, no doubt, native Ephesians. They under- 
stood their countrymen too well to encourage the apostle's incli- 
nation. 

V. 31. Twv 'Atnap^fZi'. The Asiarchs were ten men (Mey.), 
chosen armually from the chief towns in proconsular Asia, to 
superintend the games and festivals held every year in honor of 
the gods and the Koman emperor. They were chosen from the 
wealthier class of citizens, since, like the Koman sedilcs, they 
were required to provide for these exhibitions at their own ex- 
pense. Those who had filled the office once, retained the title 
for the rest of life. One of the number acted as cliief Asiarcli, 
who resided commonly at Epbesiis. The Bithyniarchs, Gala- 
tarchs, Syriarchs, were a similar class of magistrates in other 
provinces of Western Asia. — Akerman offers here the following 
just remark : " That the very maintainers and presidents of the 
heathen sports and festivals of a people to whom the doctrine of 
Christ and the resurrection was foolishness were the friends of 
Paul, was an assertion which no fabricator of a forgery would 
have ventured upon. We cannot penetrate the veil which an- 
tiquity has thrown over these events, and are only left to conjec- 
tiu-e, either that Christianity itself had supporters, though secret 
ones who feared the multitude, in these wealthy Asiatics; or 
tliat, careless of the truth of what the apostle preached, they 
admired his eloquence, and wished to protect one whom they 
considered so highly gifted." 
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V. 32. oEf, therefore, resumptive as in 9, 31 ; 8, 4. It puts for- 
ward the narrative from the point reached in v. 29. The two 
preceding verses relate to a collateral circumstance. 

V. 33. «« 3( ToS o-^Kav, K. T. X., Now out of the crowd, from their 
midst, they, viz, the Jews, urged forward Alexander, " As the Jews 
here hved in the midst of a numerous Greek population who 
viewed them with constant aversion, any special occasion roused 
their slumbering prejudices into open violence, and they had then 
much to suffer. Hence the Jews on this occasion feated that the 
anger of the people against the enemies of their gods — espe- 
cially as many of them did not know who were really intended — 
would be directed against themselves, and they were anxious, 
therefore, that one of their number, a man by the name of Alex- 
ander, should stand forward, in order to shift the blame ftom 
themselves upon the Christians ; but the appearance of such a 
person who himself belonged te the enemies of their gods, ex- 
cited in the heathen still greater rage, and the clamor became 
more violent" This is the view of Neander, and is the one 
adopted by Kuinoel, Hemsen, Olshausen, Winer, and most oth- 
ers. Some, on the conti-ary, as Calvin, Meyer, Wieseler, under- 
stand that Alexander was a Jewish Christian, and that the Jews, 
who recognized liim as such, pushed him forward in order to 
expose him to the fury of the populace. n7roAoyeu7,3in has been 
said to favor this opinion ; but it may refer to a defence in behalf 
of the Jews as weU as of the Christians. The Alexander in 
2 Tim. 4, 14 could hardly have been the same person ; h ;^aX«eus 
may have been added there to distinguish him from this'indi- 
vidual. — TTpojioXKovriav atrroi' ran' 'lovSaiiay, the Jews thrusting him, 
forward. The subject of this subordinate clause is the same as 
that of the principal clause which precedes ; whereas, according 
to the ordinary rule, it is only when the subjects are different that 
the genitive absolute is employed. irpo^aXKovTwv would have 
been regularly in the nominative. Exceptions like this occur in 
the classics. The idea of the secondary clause acquires in this 
way more prominence. See K i 313. R. 2, as compared with i 
312. 3, 

V. 34. ejriyvo'vres is nominative, as if i<f>divi)irav airavres had fol- 
lowed, instead of ^<oi/^ . . . . Ik TraiTuv, See W. i 63. I. 1. The 
expression with that change would have been more correct, but 
less forcible, itla Ik iraiTuii' is a caUida junctura, which will arrest 
the reader's attention. — ■ lus ori wpat, k. t. A.. Their unintermitted 
cry for about two hours, " Great is Diana of the MpheHans .' " not 
only declared their attachment to her worship, but, according to 
41 
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the ideas of the heathen, was itself an act of worship ; comp. 
1 Kings 18, 26: Matt. 6, 7. The Mohammedan monks in India 
at the present time often practise sneh repetitions for entire days 
together. They have been known to say over a single syllable, 
having a supposed religions efficacy, imtU they exhaust their 
strength and are unable to articulate any longer.^ — It has been 
remarked that the reverberation of their voices from the steep 
rock which formed one side of the theatre (see on v. 29) mnst 
have rendered the many-monthed, frenzied exclamation still more 
terrific. 

Verses 35^0. Speech of the Oity- Recorder, who quells the Uproar 
and diverges the Multitude. 

v. 35. o ypaiijiaTem, The Recorder. In the cities of Asia Minor, 
as appears from notices and inscriptions, this was the title of a 
very important magistrate with various functions, though his more 
immediate province was to register the public acts and laws, or 
to preserve the record of them. See Win. Eealw. L p. 649. He 
was authorized to preside over public assembhes, and is men- 
tioned on marbles as acting in that capacity. He stood next in 
rant to the municipal chief, and performed his duties during the 
absence or on the death of that officer. A ypn/i^aTtw, or town-clerk, 
of Ephesus is often mentioned on coins of that city. See New 
Englander, X. p. 144. — KarcurretXas tov o)(\o</, having stilled the 
crowd, by showing himself to them, and making a sign (13, 16) 
that he wished to speak. — In n's ydp tonv, «. t. X., the conjunction 
refers to a suppressed thought : You have no occasion for this 
excitement; _^7- what human being is there, etc. av^punruw (comp. 
1 Cor. 2.11) and not tEv^ponros (T. E,) is to be read heie — osou, 
K. T. X., %oho does not know that the city of the Ephesians u kteper, 
guardian, of the great Diana; and hence it was unbecommg m 
them to be so sensitive, as if their reputation was at stake 5tSs 
after /ityoXi^ (T. R.) should be omitted veuiKopoi, lit temple- 
sweeper, became at length an honorary title, and as such was 
granted to certain Asiatic cities in recognition of the care and 
expense bestowed by them on the temple and worship of thc.r 
favorite deities. It is found on coins of Ephesus, struck about 
Paul's time. — roS AiottctoGs, sc, ayoA/jaros, >he image fal/t II from. 
Jupiter, and hence so much the more sacred There was a sim- 
ilar tradition in regard to a statue of Artemii m Tauns (Eonp 
Iph. T. 977), and also one of Pallas at Athens (Pausan I 26 6) 

> See Tholuck's Aiisl^Ting der Bergpredigt (3d ed.), p. 328 sq. 
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V. 36. Twrtuv, these, things, viz. the established reputation of 
the Ephesians for their attachment to the worship of Diana, and 
the well-known origin of her image. Hence the argument is 
two-fold : They had no reason to fear that such a people {y^.x,K6pov) 
could he induced to abandon a religion which so wonderful an 
event {huiwero^) had signahzed. — 8«'ov i<rnv li,.S.^, it is necessary 
that you, i. e. morally, you ought. 

V. 37. ydfi confirms the implication hi xpoircrw, i. e. that they 
had acted rashly. — toiVous refers to Gaius and Aristaichus ; see 
V. 29. Paul was not present — lepoinJXow, robbers of temples, not 
of churches. It is singular that the latter translation, so incorrect, 
should be found m all the English versions, except Wiclif s and 
the Eheims, which being drawn from the Vulgate, have " sacri- 
legions." Tiie temples among the heathen contained votive offer- 
ings and other gifts, and were often plundered. — oure 

i/iMv, nor blaspheming your goddess. It was the effect of Paul's 
preaching to undermine idolatry, and bring the worship of Arte- 
mis into contempt ; but as at Athens, so here he had refrained 
from denunciation, opprobrium, ridicule, and had opposed error 
by contending for the truth. Hence the Recorder could urge 
that teclmical view of the apostle's conduct, and deny that he 
had committed any actionable offence. It would ahnost seem as 
if, like the Asiarchs, he was friendly at heart to the new sect. 

V. 38. oS^, therefore, since the men are innocent in regard to 
such crimes as sacrilege and blasphemy. — avv ain-'^,wiih him.i.e. 
his associates in the complaint against Paul (comp. 5, 17), The 
speaker knew of their connection with the case from something 
which they had done or said in the assembly, which Luke has 
not related. — ayopatoi, sc. ^/^^at ayon-ai, court-days are kept, ob- 
served. The days are so called because the coiuls were held in 
the fonim ; comp, 16, 19 ; 17, 5. It is contended by some, that 
this adjective should he marked as proparoxytone in tliis sense, 
but as circiunflex when used as in 17, 5. See W. f 6. 2. The 
distinction is a doubtful one. — mu avSviraToi elirw, and there are 
wrocojimh. The plural is generic (comp. Matt. 2, 20), as but one 
such officer presided over a province. The coins of Ephesus 
show that the proconsular authority was fully established there 
in the reign of Nero. Akerman gives the engraving of one which 
has the head of that emperor on the obverse ; and on the reveree, 
a representation of the templeof Diana, with the words: (Money) 
of the Ephe^ns, Neocori, JEchmovks Aimla, Proconsul. — iyKoXii- 
TBHTOv a^Xy|ko^i, let them implead each other, is a technical phrase, 
v. 39. They were a mob, and could transact no public busi- 
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ness. — d Se n, K. T. A., But if ye maJce any demand (stronger than 
the simple verb) concerning othn things than those of a pnvato 
natnre. — ^ "^ iwojug kKKk-qrri^ m the Umfid oisembly which this 
is not " Legitimiis ccetus est qiu a magistratu civitatis couvo- 
catur et regitnr." (Grot.) 

V. 40. ycy) justifies the intimation in AW/i^ as to the character 
of the present concourse. — Ko^wtvojuv. They were m danger 
of being called to account by the proconsul. The Eoman gov- 
ernment watched every appearance of insubordination or sedition 
in the provinces with a jealons eye. Thousands were often put 
to death in the attempt to suppress such movements. It was a 
capital offence to take any part in a riotous proceeding. Tlio 
speaker's hint, therefore, was a significant one. — <rnwreu>t depends 
on TTtpi, not on the verb. The accent on irtpt is not drawn back, 
though its noun precedes (B. ^ 117. 3), because an adjective 
phrase follows. — /iijStros airt'ou Ivdpxovro'i explains, not why they 
were liable to be arraigned, but how seriously it would terminate 
if the affair should take that direction. — tTtpX o5, in vh-tue of which. 
— This speech is the model of a popular harangue. Such ex- 
citement on the part of the Ephesians was undignified, as they 
stood above all suspicion in religious matters (v. 35. 36) ; it iras 
unjustifiable, as they could establish nothing against the men 
(v. 37) ; it wms unnecessary, as other means of redress were open 
to them (v. 38. 39) ; and, finally, if neither pride nor justice 
availed anything, fear of the Eoman power should restrain them 
(V. 40). 



CHAPTEK XX. 

Vekses 1-6. Faul proceeds a second time to Greece, and returns 
from there to Troas. 

V. 1. /lertt Si rh Trawraa-^oi toi' Bopvfiov, Nolo after the tuinvlt, had 
ceased. This clause shows that Paul left Ephesus soon after the 
disturbance, but furnishes no evidence, says Neander, that his 
departure was hastened by it. We may conclude that Paul 
" tarried at Ephesus until Pentecost," pursuant to his intention 
expressed in 1 Cor. ] 6, 8 ; and consequently, that he left that 
city in the spring or summer of A. D. 57 or 58. Compare the 
note on 18, 23 with that on 19, 10, — Before taking leave of 
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Ephesiis, we must notice another event which Luke has not re- 
corded, but which belongs to this pfirt of the history. In 2 Cor. 
12, 14 (written on the way to Greece), the apostle says : ISoii, 
rpiTOf rovTo eroi/uos tx<a ek^iiv irpoj iixSa, Behold, this third time lam 
ready to come unto you. The connection decides that TpCi-av be- 
longs to iX^iXv. It cannot refer to a third intention merely to visit 
the Corinthians ; for he is saying that, as he had " not been bur- 
densome to them" hitherto when he was among them, so in hia 
present visit he woidd adhere to the same poHcy. Again, in 
2 Cor. 13, I, he says : TpOrov rom-o Ipxop-oj.. Here it is expressly 
said, that the apostle was now on the point of making his tliird 
journey to Corinth. The correct interpretation of 2 Cor. 1, 15. 16 
presents no obstacle to this construction of the passages here 
referred to. The sixteenth of these verses explains the fifteenth. 
The apostle has reference in v. 16 to a journey to Corinth which 
he had purposed, but had failed to execute; viz. a journey into 
Macedonia by the way of Corinth, and then a return to Corinth 
from Macedonia; and in v, 15 he says that this plan would have 
secured to the Corinthians "a second benefit" (S«iirq>av xop'v) in 
connection with the tour proposed, 1. e. the benefit of his ptes- 
ence, not once merely, but a second time. There is every reason 
to suppose, therefore, that Paul had been at Corinth twice when 
he wrote his Second Epistle to the church in that city. So con- 
clude, among others, Michaehs, Scbrader, Bleek, Luoko, Schott, 
Anger, Ruekert, Credner, Neander, Olshausen, Meyer, "Wieseler, 
Osiander, Howson. But where in Luke's narrative arc we to 
insert this second jouniey to Corinth? Of the different ansivers 
given to this question, I regard that as the most satisfactory which 
places the journey within the period of Paul's residence of three 
years at Ephesus. It would have been easy for him to have 
crossed over from the one city to the other at any time ; and, con- 
sidering the urgent reasons for such a visit furnished by the con- 
dition of the Corinthian church, one would think that he could 
hardly have refrained from availing himself of the opportunity. 
As his stay there was probably very brief, and unattended by 
any important event, Luke has made no mention of it Schrader, 
Ruekert, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, Howson, and others, in- 
tercalate the journey at this point. Neander suggests that 'Paul, 
at the commencement of liiis missionary tour, may have ex- 
tended his travels before his arrival at Ephesus so far as to have 
included Greec«. Anger, Schott, and some others, think that 
Paul's second visit to Corinth may have been a return to that 
city from some excursion which he made into the neighboring 
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regions during the year and a half of his first sojourn at Corinth 
(18, 1 sq.). — aoTnura/itvo^, having embraced them. How many tears 
of affection must have been shed ! How many prayers must 
have been offered for each other and for the cause of Christ ! 
From such hints as those in v. 37. 38 and in 21, 5. 6, we can call 
up to ourselves an image of the scene. They must have parted 
with a presentiment at least that the apostle was now taking his 
final leave of Ephesus; see v. 25. 38. — iffjk3i, k. t. A., wentfonh 
togo into Macedonia. The direction which the apostle took we 
learn from 2 Cor. 2, 12. 13. He proceeded to Troas, where he 
had expected to meet Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth in order 
to ascertain the effect of his First Epistle to the church in that 
city. It was his intention, apparently, to remain and labor for a 
time at Troas, in ease the information for which he was looking 
should be favorable. But not finding Titus there, and being una- 
ble to endure a longer suspense, he embarked at once for Mace- 
donia. On his arriv^ there he met with Titus, and was relieved 
of his anxiety; see 2 Cor. 7, 6. ■ 

V. 2, Ttt jnqnj iKava, those parts, i. e the region of Macedonia. — 
ira/«x«aXetras airaii, having exhorud them, viz. the believers ; see 
on 16, 40. The expression shows that he now revisited the places 
where he had preached on his first visit here, viz. Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Eercea. It was here and now that Paid wrote his Sec- 
ond Epistle to the Corinthians. That he wrote the letter in Mac- 
edonia is evident from 2 Cor. 9, 2, 4. He speaks there of his boast- 
ing to the churches of Macedonia of the liberahty of the Corinthians, 
and of the possibility that some of the Macedonians would accom- 
pany him to Corinth. See, also, 2 Cor. 7, 5. The apostle, now, 
as far as we know, was in that country only three times. "When 
he was there first he had not yet been at Corinth at all (16, 11) 
and when he passed through that province on his last return to 
Jeniaalem (v. 3 below), he was going in the opposite direction, 
and not advancing to Corinth, as stated in the Epistle. He wrote 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, tlierefore, on this second 
journey through Macedonia, in the summer probably, or early au- 
tumn of A, D. 58 ; see note on 21, 17. — In Kom, 15, 19, Paul speaks 
of having published the gospel as far as to Mfyncum, wliich was a 
country on the west of Macedonia. It was at this time, probably, 
that he penetrated so far in that direction. It could not have been 
on his first visit to Macedonia (16, 12 sq.) ; for the course of his 
journey at that time is mmutely traced in the Acts from his land- 
ing at Phihppi to his leaving Corinth. He moved along the east- 
ern side of the peninsula, and ^vas kept at a distance from lUyri- 
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cum. When he passed through Macedonia next (v. 3), he had 
already written the Epistle to the Romans. Lardner pronounces 
this geographical coincidence siifficiently important to confirm the 
entire history of Paul's travels. — ew rriv 'EXXaSa, unto Greece, which 
stands here for 'Axafa (18, 12; 19, 21), as opposed to Macedonia. 
Wetstein 1ms shown that Luke was justified in that use of the 
term. Paul was proceeding to Corinth, the capital of the province ; 
corap. Kom. 16, 1. 

V. 3. The three months spent here preceded the summer of this 
year; see v. 6. The stay was thus brief because the apostle was 
anxious to return to Jerasalem (v. 16), The Jewish plot was 
contemporaneous with his leaving, but did not occasion it. — Trot^cros 
is anacoluthic for xoi^axiiTt; see 19, 24. — It was jiist before his 
departure from Corinth, that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, That it was written at Corinth admits of being provedby 
several distinct ai^iments. One is that Paul was the guest of 
Gaius at the time (Rom. 16, 23), and Gains, as we learn from 1 
Cor. 1, 14, was one of the converts at Corinth whom Paul baptized. 
Again, he commends to the Roman Christians Phcebc, a deacon- 
ess of the church at Cenchrea (see on 18, 18), who was on the 
point of proceeding to Rome (Rom. 16, 1), and was probably the 
bearer of the letter. Further, the apostle's situation as disclosed 
in the Epistle agrees with that in the Acts at this time. Thus, 
he was on the eve of departing to Jerusalem (Rom. 15, 25), was 
going thither with contributions for the Jewish believers (Rom. 
15, 25. 26), and after that was meditating a journey to Rome. 
The date of the Kpistle, therefore, was the spring of A. D. 58 or 
59. — /liXXovTi, K. r. \., as he is about to embark for i^no, with the 
intention of going directly to Jerusalem ; see also 19, 21. The 
effect of the conspiracy was to change his route, but not to cause 
him to depart prematurely. He came with the design of passing 
only the winter there; see 1 Cor. 16, 6, — eylviro, k. r. A., it was 
tfiought best that he should return through Macedonia. The infini- 
tive depends on yi'iufii) as a sort of appositional genitive. The 
expression indicates that he took this course as the result of 
advice or consultation. How his journeying by land rather than 
by sea would enable him to escape the machinations of the Jews 
is not perfectly clear. The opinion tliat he was waiting to have 
the navigation of the season reopen, but was compelled to hasten 
his departure before that time, is certainly incorrect; for it is said 
he wus on the point of embarking when the conspiracy of the 
Jews was formed or came to be known. It is possible that the 
Jews intended to assault him on his way to the ship, or else to 
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follow and captiire him after having put to sea. Hemsen's coa- 
jecture (Der Apostel Paulus, n. a. w., p. 467) is, that he had not 
yet found a vessel proceeding to Syria, and that his exposure at 
Corinth rendered it imsafe for him to remain, even a few days 
longer, until the arrival of such an opportimity. 

V. 4. otjwiVcto avrS, followed him,£onaediiis party. This could 
be said, though they did not travel in company all the time. The 
verb belongs to all the names which follow, but agrees with the 
nearest. — The hest manuscripts read Uvppov ailer SiumxTpos, sc. 
uio?; genitive of kindredship (see on 1, 13). This addition distin- 
guishes SopoZer perhaps from Sostspater in Horn. 16, 21, since they 
are but different forms of the same name (Win.). — ®&T<TaXoviK&av 
is a partitive genitive. — ArisUirckm was mentioned in 1 9, 2 9. The 
Gaius in that passage must be a different person from the one 
here, since they belonged to different countries. This Gaius is 
probably the individual of this name to whom the apostle John 
wrote liis Third Epistle. Some critics (Kuin. Olsh. Neand.) 
■would point the text, so eis to make Gaius one of the Thessalo- 
nians, and join Aip^ato^ with Ti/xo^to^. But that division not only 
puts noi'out of its natural place, but disagrees vrith 16, 1, where 
Timothy appears as a native of Lystra. — Secundm is otherwise 
unknown.— Luke supposes 'Kmotky's origin to be familiar to the 
reader, and so passesit over (De Wet. Mey.). — Th/chicusis named 
in Eph. 6, 21 ; Col. 4, 7; Tit. 3, 12, and 2 Tim. 4, 12. He was 
one of the most trusted of Paul's associates. — Trop/iimm, who 
\\as an Ephcsian, appears again in 21, 29, and 2 Tim. 4, 20. 
He and probably Aristarchns (27, 2) went with the apostle to 
Jerusalem The others may have stopped at Miletus, since 
the language m v 13 mtmiates that the party kept together 
after leaving Troas Consequently, 3.xpi t^ 'Ao-mi would Ptate 
the destmation of the majority of the travellers, and would be con- 
sistent with the fact that two of them went further. 

V 5 ovroi, these, viz the seven mentioned in v. 4, not the two 
named last It is entirely arbitrary to limit the reference of the 
pronoun — TrpoeXSoWes, kavtjtg gone forward from Corinth in ad- 
vance of Paul and Luke. Itis barely possible that they shipped at 
once for Troas; but it is more probable thattheyjoumeyed through 
Macedonia, both because uvvimfra suggests a common route of the 
parties, and because Sopater and the others may have been sent 

thither to finish the alms-collection, which Paul had commenced. 

^/itti, us. Luke resumes here the iu^t person plural, v^hich has 
not occurred since 16, 17. See the remarks on 16, 40. 

V. 6. ^fitis, ive, must include the writer of the narrative, Paul, 
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and possibly others, in distinction from those -w-ho had gone for- 
ward to Troas. As Timothy was one of those who preceded 
the apostle, it is evident that he and the writer of the nai'rative 
were different persons. Tholuck, Lange,^ Ebrard, and others, 
pronounce this passage sufficient of itself to disprove the hy- 
pothesis that Timothy, not Luke, wrote the portions of the Acts 
in which the historian speaks as an eye witness. — f^en-kcvaa/i.ii' 
aTTO ^iXiWuiv, toe sailed f&rth from Philippi, \. e. from its harbor on 
the coast; see note on 16, 12. — jnera ras iiii.^>a% rSiv a^viumr, after 
the days of mikavened bread, the festival of the Passover (see on 
12, 8), which no doiibt they observed, not in the Jewish spirit any 
longer, but with a recognition of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb ; 
see John 1, 36 and 1 Cor. 5, 7. Some think that they remained at 
Philippi for the sake of the celebration (Mey.) ; but we must 
view that as an inference altogether, since Luke mentions the 
Passover only in its chronological relation to the voyage. Calvin 
suggests as tlie motive for remaining that Paul would find the 
3efvs more accessible to the truth during the season of such a 
solemnity. — a;^« ■ij/Aepfuj' irsprs, unto five days, aa the limit reached; 
they were so long on the way. The passage on the apostle's first 
joiuney to Europe occupied two days only ; see 16, 11. Adverse 
winds or calms wonld be liable, at any season of the year, to oc- 
casion this variation. — ^/tqjas Enrd, seven days, may be indeiinite, a 
weeUstifne (comp.21,4; '28,14). They arranged it so as to bring 
a Sabbath within the time spent there. If the number be exact, 
then they arrived just at the close of the week, since they left the 
day after the Sabhath (v. 7). 

Veeses 7-13. Faul preaches atTroas, and administers the Sacra~ 



V. 7. Ir TTj it.1% tZv iTa/ifia,T<ov, on the first day of the week ; not on 
one qftfie Sabbaths, Jewish festivals, which overlooks the article, 
and not on the one of them next aftertheirarrival, since that would 
imply that they passed more than one such festival here, contrary 
to Luke's statement that they left on the day following. In the 
New Testament «s stands generally for -irpurro's in speaking of the 
days of the week; see Matt 28, 1 ; Mark 16, 2; John 20, 19, etc. 
"W. } 37. 1. It is an imitation of the ordinal sense of inx. See 
Gesen. Heb. Gr. f 118.4. The passages just cited, and also Luke 
24, 1 ; John 20, 1, and I Cor. 16, 2 show that week is one of the 
senses of <ro^^ara. The Jews reckoned the day from evening to 

1 Das Leben Josu nach dea Bvaiigolion dargestelk, Ersfea Budi, p, 251 , 
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morning, and on that principle the evening of the first day of the 
week would be our Saturday evening. If Liibe reckons so here, 
as many commentators suppose, the apostle then ipaited for the 
expiration of the Jewish Sabbath, and held his last religious ser- 
vice with the brethren at Troas, at the beginning of the Christian 
Sabbath, i e. on Saturday evening, and consequently resumed 
his journey on Sunday morning. But as Luke had mingled so 
much with foreign nations and was writing for Gentile readers, he 
would be very apt to designate the time in accordance with their 
practice ; so that his evening or night of the first day of iht week 
would be the end of the Christian Sabbath, and the morning of his 
departure that of Monday. Olahausen, Neander, De Wette, 
Meyer, and most other critics, recognize here a distinct trace of 
the Christian Sabbath in that early age of the church. See also 
1 Cor.l6,2,andE«v.l,10, Itisentiretyimmaterial, of course, to the 
objects of the day or thevalidityof the apostohe example, whether 
the first Christians began their Sabbath in the Jewish way, on Sat- 
urday evening, or at midnight, a few hours later. " Since the suffer- 
ings of Christ," says Neander, " appeared as the central point of all 
rel^ious experience and life, since his resurrection was consider- 
ed as the foundation of all Christian joy and hope, it was natural 
that the communion of the church should have specially distin- 
guished tlie day with which the memory of that event had con- 
nected itself." But the introduction of the Sabbath was not only 
in harmony with Christian feeling, but, as we have good reason to 
believe, was sanctioned and promoted by the special authority of 
the apostles. " It is in the highest degree probable," says Meyer, 
"that the observance of the Sabbath rests upon apostolic institu- 
tion; since the gospel was extended among the heath-en who had 
not been accustomed to the Jewish Sabbath, it was natural and 
necessary that the apostles shoiild instruct them in regard to such 
a day, on account of the importance of the resurrection of Christ; 
and this supposition is an indispensable one, in order to account 
for the very early and general celebration of the Christian Sab- 
bath." In support of the last remark, this author refers to Justin 
Maityr, who, born at the beginning of the second century, says 
(Apol. II.) that the Christians of liis time, "both in the cities and 
the country, were aecustomed to assemble for worship on the day 
called Sunday" (t^toS ^Xwiii Aeyo/iiA^ ^/leji^). — rruvrf^y-kvaiv rjji£iy,we 
being assembkd; not tSv /la^nuv, the received reading, which our 
version follows. The latter term may have been inserted to pro- 
vide an antecedent for avrol^. The use of the pronoun is like that 
in 8, 5. — For Khauai. aprov, see on 2, 42. 46. 
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V. 8. ^irav SJ Xa;tiraSes luavai, Nbiv there were many lamps; and 
hence the fall of the young man was perceived at once. So 
Meyer explains the object of tiie remark. But that relation of the 
circumstMioe to the rest of the narrative is not clearly indicated. 
It has much more the appearance of having proceeded from eui 
eye witness, who mentions the incident, not for the purpose of 
obviating a difflcnlty which might occur to the reader, but because 
the entire scene to which he refers stood now with such minute- 
ness and vividness before his mind. The moon was full at the 
Passover (v. 6), and after the lapse now of somewhat less than 
three weeks, only appeared as a faint crescent in the early pajt of 
the night (Hws.). — fo tm inrtfx^, in the upper room, which, as ap- 
pears from the next verae, was on the third story. See note on 
1, 13. — ov ^/icf uvvT/YiiOfot, wliere we were assembled. In the re- 
ceived text the verb is ^v, they were, which accords with the 
variation in the last verse. 

V, 9. «ri T^ 5uptSos, upon the window, the seat of it " It will 
be recollected that there were no windows of glass ; and the win- 
dow here mentioned was a lattice of joinery, or a door, whicli on 
this occasion was set open on account of the heat from the many 
lights and the number of persons in the room. It should be ob- 
served that the windows of such places in general reached nearly 
to the floor; they would correspond well to what our word 'win- 
dow ' signified originally, viz. vdndore, wind-door, i. e. a door for 
the admission of wind or air."^ — Kara-^^poiieviK fc™ ^aSfl, being 
overcome with deep sleep. — xarwe^Stis diro tov Snvov, having been 
borne down from (the effect of) the sleep into which he had sunk. 
This second participial clause states a result of the condition de- 
acribedbythe first — imirtp. The window projected (according 
to the side of the room where it was situated) either over the 
street, or over the interior court ; so that in either case he fell from 

the third story upon the hard earth or pavement below. ^i; 

MKpds, was taken up dead; which it is entirely foreign to any inti- 
mation of the context to qualify by adding " in appearance," or 
" as they supposed." 

V. 10. hreitetrtv, k. t.X., fell upon him, and having emhracedhim, 
after the example of Elisha in 2 Kings 4, 34. As in that instance 

so in this, the act appears to have been the sign of a miracle. ^n 

^opvparrSt, do rwt. lament, which, according to the Oriental habit 
and the import of the word, they were doing with loud and pas- 
sionate outcry ; comp. Matt 9, 23; Mark 5, 39. See on 10, 15. 

' Lluflttaled CommenlMy, Vol. V, p. 206. 
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V y«-P "HCI '<^'-^> fif Am life h in him, which he could say 

whether he perceived that it was not extinct, or had been restored. 

V, 11. Tova/jToi', i^eireotiakeadyspokenof in V, 7. The article 
which the T. R omits, belongs hero (Tsch. Lchm. Mey.). The 
fall of Eutychiis hEid delayed the communion, which Paul now 
proceeds to administer. — yaxrtYwvos, having eaten, because proba- 
bly they connected a repast with the sacrament ; see on 2, 42. — 
itji iKavov may refer to the time occupied m the entire service ; or, 
move naturally in this connection, to the remainder of the night 
after the preceding interruption. — a^pts au^s, untU day-break, about 
five o'clock, A. M., at that season (Alf.). — ovnus, Oius, after these 
events; comp. 17, 33; 28, U. — l^)^tv, went fmth,, i. e. on his 
journey. Yet the term may not exclude a brief mterval between 
the religious services and his departure, and during that time the 
vessel could weigh anchor and start for Assos (see on v. 13). 

V. 12. ^ya.yoy, brought him into the assembly (Hems. Mey, ), not 
to his home. The subject of the verb is indefinite. This circum- 
stance is supplementary to what is stated in v. 1 1 ; not subsequent 
to it in point of time. — ^Stina, living, which su^ests as its antithe- 
sis that he had been dead; or, at least, that such was their belief. 
— TrapiKX-^Stia-av, were consoUd, viz. by his restoration to them. 
Some understand it of the effect of Paul's discourse ; which is in- 
correct, as that is not here the subject of remark. — oi /lErptios, not 
a little, very much. Observe the hiotes. 

Verses 13-16. Theij prosecute the Journey to Miletus. 
V. 13, ^fieii, we, viz. the writer and the other companions of the 
apostle. — irpotS^ovT^^, having gone forward, though from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it could not have been long first. They 
may have left as soon as the assembly broke up, while Paul still 
remained a short time {see on v. 1 1) ; or, in order to reach Assos in 
good season, may liave left even before the conclusion of the ser- 
vice. They spent the entice week at Troas as well as Pau! (see 
V. 6), and hence could not have preceded him before the end of 
that time. — *is t^ "Atro-ov, unto Assos, which wiis a coast-town in 
Mysia, south of Troas, — eiceZ3-B',from there, because the writer has 
his mind, not on their arrival, but the subsequent departure or 
progress. — outu> yap, k. t. A.,yo;- so (that they should take him at 
that place) he had arranged for himself; the passive in the sense 
of the middle. W. ^ 39. 3. — ^^Uuc refers to his intention.— 
T^Asiiw. This foot-journey, according to the best evidence, was 
about twenty miles. A paved road extended from Troas to Assos ; 
80 that starting even as late as seven or eight o'clock, A. M., Paul 
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could have reached Assos in the afternoon. A friend of the wri. 
ter, a native of Greece, stated that he himself had travelled on 
foot between the two places in five hours. The distance by sea 
is abont forty miles. His object, it is conjectured, may have been 
to visit friends on the way, or to have the company of brethren 
from Troas, whom the vessel was not large enough to accommo- 
date. 

V. 14. w rrwifiaktv ^fiif, OS he met vdtk ws, seems to imply that 
he found them already there. — eU t^ "Ao-o-ov, at Assos, ht. unto, 
because the preceding verb implies the idea of the journey thither 
on the part of Paul. MUylene where they appear to have stopped 
over night, was on the cast side of Lesbos the capital of that 
island. The distance ftom Assos by sea was thirty miles so 
that the voyage hither from Troas was an easy one for a day. 
Castro, the present capital, stands on the site of the ancient city. 
The name of the island is now Metihno or Metchn a lomiption 
of Mitylene. 

V. 15. T^ fTTuyua-g, on the JbUou zng day the second fiom Troas. 
—avTi.Kpv Xi'ou, apposite to Chios the modem '^cio south ot Lesbas. 
The language intimates that, instead of putting into the harbor, 
they lay off the coast during the night — t^ St htpa, k. t. X., and 
vpon the next day (the thnd from Troas) we put along unto Sanws. 
This island is stiJl further down the .jEgean. At one point it 
approaches within six miles of the mainland. It retains still the 
ancient name. They may have touched here, but as appears 
from the next clause did not stop long. — kq.! /i«toit« ^v Tp<uyuA- 
\uf, and having remained at Trogyiluim, which was their next 
night-station, since on thefoUowmg day, bemg the fourth, they ar- 
rived at Miletus. Trogyllium most commentators suppose to be 
the promontory and the town of that name in sontheni Ionia, op- 
posite Samoa where it is nearest to the shore. There was also 
an island of the same name on the coastof this promontory (Strab. 
14. 636), which, says Forbiger (Handb. II. p. 170), was unques- 
tionably the Trogyllium intended in this passage. The apostle 
would have been nearer to Ephesus, at Trogyllium on the main- 
land, than he was at Miletus; bnt a better harbor or greater facil- 
ity of intercourse may have led him to prefer the more distant 
plaj;e for his interview with the elders. — Miktus was on the con- 
fines of Caria, twenty-eight miles south of Ephesus, and just 
below the mouth of the Meander. They reached hero on, the 
fourth day from Troas, hence either on Wednesday or Thursday, 
some doubt existing (see on v. 7) as to the day of the week when 
they sailed ftom Troas, 
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V. 16. The external testimony requires KfKpiKu, instead of 
tKpiyf ( Grsb, Lchm. Mey.) : For he /tad determined to smJ past 
Epkesm, which explains why they had left that city at the north ; 
they were opposite to it when at Samos. As it depended on his 
decision whether they stopped or proceeded, Paul and his friends 
had evidently some control of the vessel. The number being so 
great, they may have chartered the craft (as is very common in 
the Levant at present) ; at all events they must have had suffi- 
cient influence with the captain to induce him to consult their 
wishes. — oTTuis . • . . hi rfj 'Acrin, that it might not ha^ypen to him,, 
i. e. that he might avoid inducements, to spend time in Asia. He 
might have gone to Ephesus and returned during the time 
that he remained at Miletus ; but he feared to trust himself there 
lest the importunity of friends or the condition of the church might 
detain him too long, or even lead him to alter his purpose. — 
((Tji-euSe yap, K.T.K., for he teas hastening, ifitwerepossible for him, etc. 
More than three of the seven weeks between the Passover and 
Pentecost had elapsed aheady. One had expired before they 
left Philippi ; they were five days on their way to Troas, remained 
there seven days, and were four days on the way to Miletus. — 
For iremjKocrr^i, see on 2, 1. — yEiifiT^iH imphes motion, and takes 
after it ck. 



Vekses 17-35. Tke Address of Paul to the Epkesian Elders at 
Miklus. 

V. 17. His subject is fidelity in the ministerial office ; first, as 
ilhistratcd in his own example; and secondly, as required of 
those whom the Sphit has called to this ofiiee. In v. 18-21 he 
reminds his hearers of his conduct while he lived among them ; 
in V. 19-25 he informs them that he is about to be separated from 
them to meet no more on earth; and in v. 26-35 he charges them 
to be watchful for the safety of the floek which had been intrusted 
to them, and was to be exposed in future to so many dangers. — 
Trpetr^vripov? ^ hruTKoTTov^ (v. 28). Compare the note on 14, 23. 
Our English translators render the tatter term " overseers" m v. 28, 
contrary to their usual practice. " The E. V.," says Mr. Alford 
very candidly, "has hai-dly dealt fairly in this case with the 
sacred text ; since it ought there as in all other places to have 
been ' bishops,' that the fact of elders and bishops having been 
originally and apoatolically synonymous might be apparent to the 
ordinary English reader, which now it is not." — Lrdte speaks 
only of the Ephesian eiders as summoned to meet the apostle at 
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Miletiis; but as the report of Ms arrival must have spread rapidly, 
it could not have failed to draw together others also, not only from 
Ephesus, but from the neighboring towns where chnrchca had 
been established. See on v. 25. 

V. 18. vfitii is emphatic; see on 10, 15. — S.-!ro Trpwn]^ .... 
A<rCav,/rojn the, first day I camie unto Ana, we are to connect with 
jfSs . . . . eywo/ijjp, how I conducted (Kuin. De Wet.) ; not with 
imfTT<ur3e, ye know (Mey.). As was to be foreseen, Meyer cor- 
rects himself here in his last edition. — The duration of the pe- 
riod (iratT-a xpoVoc) is stated m V. 31. The position of rov before 
ir&vro. is exceptional, as in Gal. 5, 14, and 1 Tim. 1, 16, See K. 
{ 246. 5. ;8. 

V, 19, fiera TTtioT/s Tajr«TO(^/i«njn7J, Mii(A (t//, the utmost (see on 
4, 29), lowliness of mind, humility; its opposite is i^Xa ^povilv 
(Rom. 12, 16). Compare Phi]. 2, 3 and 1 Pet. 5, 5. This nse of 
irns, says Tholuck,* is eminently Pauline; comp. Eph. ], 3. 8; 
4,2; 6, 18; 2 Cor. 12. 12; 1 Tim. 3, 4; 2 Thn. 4, 2; Tit. 2, 15; 
3, S, — SoKpuW, w^h tears of solicitiide for their salvation; see 
v. 31. Compare 2 Cor. 2, 4 and Phil, 3, 18. iroXXSc before SaitpvW 
in the common text should be dropped (Grsb. Mey. l^ch.). — 
irf.tpaaiui,v, triak, persecutions which he sufFered from his country- 
men. Li\ke has not spoken distinctly of these Jewish machina- 
tions at Ephesus ; but in 19, 9 he describes a state of feehng on 
the part of the Jews, which must have been a prolific source of 
hostility both to the person of the apostle and to the objects of 
his ministry. That his situation there was one of constant peril 
we see from 1 Cor. 15, 31. 32; 16, 9; and 2 Cor. 1, 8-10. 

V. 20. <I)s oiiSh/, K. T. X., depends still on hriirracrS^ (v. 18), but 
illustrates at the same time the intervening ttSb lynii/Mjv ; how 
(not t/i(U) J kept back nothing of the things expedient^ i. e. out of 
regard to men's censure or their favor. How perfectly this re- 
mark harmonizes with Paul's character we have proof in such 
passages as 2 Cor. 4, 2; Gal. 1, 10; 1 Thess. 2, 4.— mS /a^ dvay- 
ytiXai, K. T. A., thtU I should or ntighi (telic, as if in denial of the 
possibility that he could mean to preach less than the entire truth) 
not announce unto you and teach you, viz. the things expedient 
for them. But both clauses contain a negative idea, and the rule 
stated on 10, 47 may apply here : lie withheld nothing from them, 
that he shotdd (as the efiect of such withholding) not announce 

> "Die R«ilen des Apostele Paulus in der Apostelgeachichte, mit seinen Bricfen 
verglichen," in the Stndien und Kritiken, 1839, p. 305 sq. I haro drawn several 
of the notes on this address fioin that instmctive Article. 
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and teach. In other words, tlie iufjiiitive states not the object of 
vir(.irTtiXa.ii.iv as before, but a consequence of the suppression if 
iinliindered. See W. k 44. 4. Compare v. 27 below. — Sijiioirl^ 
inpubhc, as in the synagogue (19, 8), or in the school of Tyraji- 
iius (19, 9). — kbt' oiKoui, in houses, private assemblies. 

V. 31. T^ "s TO" ^^^ nerdvoiav, the repentance (which is meet) 
in respect to God, i e. exercised towards him as especially wronged 
by transgression. See Ps. 51,4. De "Wette supposes a brevilo- 
quence, as in 8, 22 : repentance (with a return) unto God. Compare 
26, 20. The first sense agrees best with the use of ^i.^, in the next 
clause. " In God the Father," says Olshausen, " lies expressed 
the idea of the strict righteousness, to which the repentance di- 
rects itself, in Christ the idea of the compassion to which the faith 
has reference." — "It appears," says Thohick, "to belong to the 
peculiarities of the apostle that ho in particular appeals so often 
to his blameless manner of life. The occasion for this lies some- 
times in the calumnies of his enemies, as when he says in 2 Cor. 
1, 12 : ' For our boasting {navy^iM) is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation 
in the world, and more especially among you.' The eleventh 
chapter shows what adversaries he had in view in this self-justi- 
fication. But often these appeals spring only from that just con- 
fidence with which he can call upon others to imitate him, as he 
himself imitates the Saviour. Thus in 1 Cor. 11, 1 he cries: 'Be 
ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ;' and in PhO. 
3, 17 : ' Brethren, be followers together of me, and mark them 
who walk so as ye have us for an ensample.' Such personal tes- 
timonies are not found in the other Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, nor are they frequent in the writings of other pious men ; 
on which account we are authorized to consider their occunence 
in this discourse (v. 18-21) as a mark of its historical character." 

V. 22. 8«&^ei'os r^ tivrJ/uite, hound in die spirit, i. e. his own, 
in his mind, feelings (19, 21); constrained by an invincible 
impulse or sense of duty (Hnr. Kuin. Do Wet. Rob.), so as to 
be indifferent to danger on the one hand (v, 23), and perhaps 
immovable under any remonstrance or appeal on the other 
(21, 13). The expression may be compared with our mode of 
speaking when we say "bound in good faith, in conscience," and 
the like. Some understand irveu/iaTi of the Holy Spirit : urged 
by his influence or command (Calv. Kypk. Wdsth.). But that 
meaning is the more doubtful here, because to uyiov in the next 
verse appears to be added to distinguish that x^ev^a from this. 
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The sense lound in the spirit, i. e. viewing himself as already in 
chains, a prisoner in invagination, though not yet in body (Chrys. 
Grot. Bng. Hws.), anticipates the sequel of the sentence, and is too 
artificial where all the rest is expressed with so much simplicity. 
Meyer's first explanation was bound on tlie Holy Bpirit (Rom. 7, 2 ; 
1 Cor. 7, 27), i. e. dependent on him ; but I am pleased to see that 
in his last edition he defends the first of the views given above. 

V. 23. irX^, sc (JSiSs, hut knowing. — Kara TrdAtp, from city to 
city, as he pursued the present journey. — Sia/MipTvpeT'u pM, taiifies 
fiiUy to me, not by an inward revelation (for why should he 
have received that Kara mkwl), but through the prophetic an- 
nouncement of others. Luke has not recorded the instances ; 
they may have occnrred at Philippi, at Troas, at Assos. He men- 
tions two such commnnications which were made to Panl after 
this ; see 21, 4. 11. The common text leaves out /loi, which be- 
longs after the verb. — /i&oiwii', await me, not wherever he went, 
but at Jerusalem. Tropeioiiai ew 'lepovaak-^ii, determines the place. 
— Paley compares this verse with Rom. 15, 30, which Epistle the 
apostle had just written at Corinth. He there entreats the Roman 
Christians " to strive together with him in their prayers to God 
for hira, that he might be delivered from them who believed not 
in Judea," The two passages, therefore, " withont any resem- 
blance between them that could induce ua to suspect that they 
were borrowed from one another, represent the slate of Paul's 
mind, with respect to the event of the journey, in teims of sub- 
stantial agreement. They both express his sense of danger in 
the approaching visit to Jerusalem ; they both express the doubt 
which dwelt upon his thoughts concerning what might there be- 
fall him." 

V. 24. oSSevos Xoyov jrotoCyiai, I make account of nothing, i, e. 
which I may be called to suffer. On the contrary, as he says in 
2 Cor. 12, 10: "I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Cluist's sake." An- 
other reading draws the two clauses of the common text into 
one : SX)C oSScvos Xayov TroioEpu Tv/v ^xh" "/*''"' Ip-nvTi^ hut of no 
account do lesteem my life worthy for myself. The construction is 
less simple than the other, and may have given place to it on 
that account (Tsch. Mey. Alf). — As TtXivaa-cu rhv 8pd/iov /xou, thm 
(i. e. with this aim, to wit) in order to finish my course. That he 
should shrink from no danger, that he should be willing to offer 
up his life for the sake of the gospel, he regarded as due to his 
oflicCf as essential to his character as an approved minister of 
Christ, m strengthens merely the telle fort:e of the construction 
43 
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It occurs with the infinitive here only (unless we add 17, 14), 
and in the phrase Ji« Jiros ihretv (Heb. 7, 9). W. § 44. 1. Alford 
refers u>s to n/xlav, held not his life se> precious as to finish, etc. 
But he must arbitrarily insert for that purpose the correlative 
" so," and even then translates the common reading only and not 
the one received into his text. — Some critics {Lchin. Mey. Tsch.) 
omit fiATo. )(o.pa^ after Spo/tov /xou. It is wanting in several impor- 
tant authorities. — Sia/MipTvpcuT-^oj, .... ro3 .StoS defines in ■whn.t 
the SiaKovia consisted. Tlie infinitive may depend on the verbal 
idea involved in that noun (De Wet.) : (commanding or requiring) 
that I should testify fuMy, etc.; or it may follow as epexegetical. — 
In the sublime language of this verse we hear distinctly the voice 
of the man who, on approaching the end of his career, could say ; 
" I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day" (2 Tim. 4, 6-8). Compare also Phil. 
2, 17. 

V. 25. Kot viiv resumes the thought in v. 23, — oTSa expresses, 
not an apprehension or a presentiment, but a conviction, yap 
otSa TovTo (T. E.) has more against it than for it. Paul's oTSa 
having been fulfilled, Zeller sees evidence of the fo&t eventum 
character of the word in that agreement — ot-i ovk(.ti, k. t. X., tfiat 
ye sliailsee no more, etc. If Paul's Roman captivity closed with 
his death, he certainly never saw the Ephesian eldcK after this 
interview. " Nor, if we suppose him to have been liberated, can 
any contradictory result he urged on that ground, since the tradi- 
tions of the fathers decide nothing in regard to the journeys of 
the apostle between his supposed liberation and his second cap- 
tivity." (Mey.) It has been proposed to emphasize mii^es, as 
if some of them at least might hope to renew their intercourse 
with Imn; but that qualification is inconsistent with v. 37. 38. — 
tF ots &^X5ov, among whom I went about, may intimate a wider 
circuit of labor than that fiirnished by a single city. The apostle 
either addressed those who had come from different churches in 
the region (see on v. 17), or at this point of the discourse reco"- 
niaed those before hira as representatives of these churches. 
Some understand BajX9ov to describe Paul's labors in various parts 
of Ephesus, or the visits which he made to the houses of the 
presbyters. The expression favors the wider view, says Neander, 
biit is not inconsistent with the other. 

V. 26. Sh), therefore ; since it was proper for him to close his 
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ministry with such a testimony. — i"ipTvpoi>ai^=i).aftrupi'ji, I testify, 
declare as a witness, as in Gat. 5, 3, and Eph. 4, 17, and occasion- 
ally in the classics (Pape Lox., s. v.). It means properly obtest, 
call to witness, with the accusative of a person. — on KoSapai, 
K. T. k. See on 18, 6. The expression is peculiai' to Paul's 
speeches. In this clause etfii may have been displaced from the 
text (Grsb. Lach. Mey.). 

V. 37. oS yap, K. T. A., For I shrunk not bach (while among yon) 
thai IshouU not declare unto you. Compare on v. 20. — tV povX^ 
ToB 5eoS, the plan of God as to the way of saving men, unfolded 
in the gospel. 

V. 28. jrpoo-ei^ere ow, k. t. A., Take heed, therefore, {since in fu- 
ture the responsibility will rest on you,) unto yourselves (that ye 
be faithful), and unto aU the flock (that they be kept from error). 
Here Paul speaks just as he writes in 1 Tim. 4, 16. — ep ^ in 
which, since the bishops made part of the flock, while they had 
the direction of it — to ttvAixo. 13ito may refer to their having 
been chosen under the du-ecfion of the Spirit (13, 2 ; 14, 33), or 
to their having been qualified for their ofiice by the Spirit (1 Cor. 
12, 8). — Troifialvtiv includes the idea not only of instruction, but 
of government and of supervision in general ; comp. 1 Pet. 5, 2. 
See the note on 14, 23. — i^i- skkXijo-iov tou Kvplov, or 5<of), tfte church 
of the Lord or God. The reading here is disputed. The exter- 
nal testimony preponderates in favor of nvpiov, and most of the 
recent critics accept that as the original word, as Gricsbach, Lach- 
mau, Bornemann, Ttschendorf, Meyer, Ti'egelles. Some, as Ben- 
gel, Binck, Scholz, Mill, Alford, decide for .%ov. The mterna] 
argument is claimed on both sides. It is said that 3eov agrees best 
with the usage of Paul, since in his Epistles eKicXjp-ta tov Seov 
occurs eleven times, iKKXijdia roE Xptirrov once, but never iKKKiitria 
Tim Kvpiov. It is replied to this, that the uncommon expression is 
more likely to have been exchanged for the ordinary one than 
the reverse.' Wordsworth inclines to JeoC, mainly for internal 
reasons. See Humphry's note on the other side. The variations 
TOV Kvpuiv 5eou, Tim Beov Koi Kupiov, and tou Kvpiov Koi JeoO are too 
slightly supported to require notice. — ^ ir^pieiroi^aTo, which he 
(redeemed and thus) obtained for himself (as a possession) ; comp. 

tva htrpunnjToi. ^lio,-; otto ttootji ivo/iia^, koj. KH^aplrrg iavTif Xoav Jreptou- 

0-ioc (Tit. 2, 14); and Xoos ek ^fprnoiijinv (1 Pet. 2, 9). — Sict to3 

' For a view of tfie leEtimonies in the case, see Davidson's Lectures on Biblical 
Crilicism, p. 175 sq. He adopts toC Kvplou as the probable reading. Green 
(p. Ill) comes to the same conclusion. 
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iBiov oijiaTos represents the atonement as consisting preeminently 
in the sacrifice and death of Christ See Matt. 20, 28 ; Kora. 3, 
24 ; Eph. 1, 7 ; I Tim. 2, 6 ; Heb. 9, 12 ; 13, 12, etc. 

V. 29. Toifrd gives prominence to the following clanse ; comp. 
9, 21. — tio-tXtwTon-ai is said of those who should come to them 
from other places. — ^«ra t^ a^i^iV /mv, not a/ler my decease (De 
Wet.), but my dBfarlwre. /i<ra t<\v airi^i' (Ion. for atfuiiv) t^ *'S 
©^^ns occurs in Herod. 9. 17. — kvKoi ^ap^h, violent, rapacious, 
wives, which represent here, not persecutors, but false teachers ; 
see V. 30, and Matt. 7, 15. These men would be as far from cor- 
responding to their profciied character as guardians of the flock, 
as fierce wolves are unlike the faithful shepherd. 

V. 30. l^ i/uav niiw, / om ymi yot selves, i. e. from their own 
community ; not necessaiily fiom the number of those present. — 
That the danger which Paid announced was realized, we leain 
from the Epistles to Timothy (see especially 2 Tim, 2, 17) and 
from Kev. 2, 2. The latter passage shows that some of these 
false teachers, in order to strengthen their influence, laid claim to 
the authority of apostles. 

V. 31, Sio ypyffopeln. Therefore watch; since their vigilance 
should be equal to the dangers which threatened them. — ^vi;p>- 
veiiovTK, K. r. X,, remembermg, etc. How they should watch, with 
what constancy and solicitude, they had been taught by his own 
example. — rpierfav, the space of three years, may be a proximate 
expression, hut must come nearer to three years than two. See 
the note on 19, 10. In E.ev. 2, 2, S, we have'an interesting proof 
that the apostle's admonition was not in vain. " Thou hast tried 
them," it is said of the church at Ephesus, "who say that they 
are apostles and are not, and host found them liars ; . , . . and for 
my name's sake hast labored and hast not fainted." 

V. 32. jTO/KiTiiJe/mi, K. T. A., / commend you to God and to the 
word of his grace, i. e. in this connection, to the power of this 
word as the instrumentality which God employs for the religious 
confirmation and security of his people. — dSeX^' fails in so many 
copies as to be doubtful. — t^ Swa/ner™ it is best to reier to 5em as 
the principal word (Calv. Bng. Mey, De Wet.) ; not to Anyip (Ilnr. 
Kuin.). — broiKahopJ^aiyto hvHd up further, is Pauline, but has less 
support here than ootoSo/i^crai. " This term reminds lis of Eph. 
2, 20, and can be taken only in the sense of that passage. Ee- 
markable, also, is the expression nXijpovo^ iv roit ^yiojrfi.fyoK ttSo-iv. 
Here irdvm gives prominence to the idea of a great company of 
the holy, and reminds us again of Eph. 3, 18. The expression, 
'an inheritance among the sanctified,' i. e. participation in the 
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spiritual blessings which exist among them, is likewise peculiarly 
Pauline, and occurs further only in the words of Paul in 26, 18 
and in Eph. I, 18." (Thol.) 

V. 33, He warns them against avarice, against a sordid spirit 
— iirtSviiriiira, coveted when he was \vith them; not pcrf as in 
E. 'V.—liiAxruTiJ.ov, raiment. The wealth of the Orientals consisted 
in part of costly garments; they trafficked iji them or kept them 
in store for future use. See Ez. 2, 69; Neh. 7, 70; Job 27, 16; 
2 Kings 5, 26. This fact accounts for the allusion to the de- 
structive power of the moth, as well as rust, in Matt. 6, 19 and 
James 5, 2. 

V. 34. Kw. To« owi /mt' Ifiov is an instance of varied construc- 
tion : and to (the wants of) those with me. W. { 63. II. 1. Those 
referred to here are Timothy, Erastiis, Luke, and others, who 
traversed sea and land with tlie apostle, attached to him as per- 
sonal friends and still more as friends of the cause which they 
served. — oX x^H'^ iItoi, these hands, which we may suppose him 
to have held up to view as he spoke, and which may have been 
marked with traces of the toO to which they were inured. See 
the note on 17, 10 and 18, 3. — This aJhision to the apostle's 
habit of manual labor while he was at Ephesus accords remark- 
ably with 1 Cor. 4, 11. ]2. Luke has said nothing of it in his 
narrative of Paul's residence in that city (19, 1 sq.). Btit in the 
above-named passage of the Epistle, which Paul wrote just be- 
fore his departure from Ephesus, we find hrni saying: "Unto this 

present hour we labor, working with oin: own hands." Nothing 

could be more undesigned than this agreement " It is manifest 
that, if the history m this passage hod been taken from the Epis- 
tle, this circumstance, if it appeared at all, would have appeared 
m its jjlaee, that is, ui the direct account of Paul's transactions at 
Ephesus. The correspondence would not have been effected, as 
it is, by a kind of reflected stroke, that is, by a reference in a 
subsequent speech to what in the narrative was omhted. Nor is 
it likely, on the other hand, that a circumstance which is not ex- 
tant in the history of Paul at Ephesus, should have been made 
the sttbject of a fictitious allusion, in an Epistle purporting to be 
written by him from that place ; not to mention that the allusion 
itself, especially in time, is too obhqne and general to answer 
any pui-pose of forgery whatever." Paley. 

V. 35. TrAvra, not all things as the object of inriSiiia (E. V., 
Hmph.), bnt adverbial, in all ways. i. e. by doctrine and by ex- 
ample ; comp. 1 Cor. 10, 33; Eph. 4, 15. — oJrw kojthDwis, so /rti<vj-- 
iiig, viz. as I have done. — S« diriAcfi^uvfo-^ui tS,v io-^ei/ 
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you ought to assist the weak, feeble, i. e, the poor, whom this mode 
of designation contrasts with the rich, who are strong, powerful 
(Cluys. Kuin. Olsh. De Wet. Rob. ilws.). The examples in 
"Wetstein sanction this meaning of aaScvoivTuiv. See also Rob. 
Lex. s. V. But the stricter sense of the word (4, 9 ; 5, 15 ; Matt. 
25, 39, etc.) is entirely appropriate : the weak, i. e. those unable 
m consequence of physical infirmity to labor for their own sup- 
port. The apostle would enforce here the duty of industiy and 
self-denial, in order to prociu-e the means of reheving those who 
are disabled by any cause from taking care of themselves. He 
holds up to tliem his own example, his diligence in labor, 
his disinterestedness, as worthy of their imitation. Compare 
2 Tliesa. 3, 7 sq. — Others understand &adtvovvTav of the iveak 
in their religious faith or principles. The apostle's object as they 
argue, was to exhort the elders to mainlain themselves by tlielr 
own labor, out of regard to those who would not appreciate their 
claim to support, who would take offence at the appearance of 
anything like a mercenary sphit in their teachers. So Calvin, 
Bengel, Neander, Meyer, Tholuck, and others. It is alleged that 
this interpretation is necessary, in order to make the cases paral- 
lel; that, as Paul labored for his own support, so the object of 
their labor must be the same. But ou™ KOTruuvraf does not require 
that sort of correspondence. Instead of the same apphcation 
of the fruits of his industry, the ou™ may refer equally well to 
the manner and spirit of his labor, i. e. to his assiduity in it, and 
his benevolence, which he woiild have them imitate, though the 
class of persons to be benefited in the two cases was different. 
The positive objections to this exegesis are first, that the lan- 
guage is too mild, as understood of sucli illiberality ; secondly, 
that some word or the context should define AuSivoivTwv, quahfied 
byigiruiTEt in Eom. 14, 1 sq., and in efiect by rg iravtiZ-^ii in 
1 Cor. 8, 9 (compared with v. 7) ; and, thirdly, that it destroys 
the opposition between the giving of personal favors and the re- 
ception of them, as contemplated in the words of Christ. The 
use of tSc aa-A^lov in 1 Thess. 5, 14 weakens, it is true, the second 
objection. It may be added, that Paul, although he waived his 
own right to a maintenance from those to whom he preached, was 
remarkable for the decision with which he asserted that right in 
behalf of others ; comp. Kom. 15. 27 ; 1 Cor. 9, 13. 14 ; Gal. 6, 6 ; 
1 Tim. 6, 17. 18. See also the Saviour's rule on this subject in 
Luke 10, 7. Hence, if the explanation under remark were cor- 
rect, it would array the author of the speech against the Epistles, 
It would justify Zeller'a objection, that the (rue Paul after repre- 
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senting his own assumption of the expenses of his support (for 
example, in 1 Cor, 9, 1-27) as uopreacriptive and voinntary, would 
not so forget himself as to impose his example in that respect 
upon the Ephesian teachers as one which they must follow. — 
Sn awds, that he himself. Our English translation overlooks the 
empliasis. — noKoptoy .... Xan^dvfiv, It is more blessed to give, than 
to receive. The Evangelists have not recorded this saying of 
Christ It comes down to us here as an interesting specimen of 
the many such words that fell from his lips and were treasiired 
up in the memory of the first disciples, bnt which no similar ap- 
plication has rescued from oblivion. It will be noticed that Paul 
alludes to the remark as familiar to his hearers. — The best 
authorities read /i5\Aoc SiBovai. instead of the inverse order. — 
Nothing is wanting to attest the Pauline origin of this MUetian 
speech. It agrees witli Paul's history, reflects Paul's character, 
bears the stamp of Paul's style. This last point deserves a fuller 
illustration. The following examples show the linguistic affinity 
between the discourse and the apostle's writings. SovAtvW t^ 
Kvpuo, StQ or Xptorm occurs in v. 19 above ; six times in Paul, else- 
where only in Matt. 6, 24 and Luke 16, 13. raTtavo'iipixTvv^ is 
found only in v. 19, five times in Paul, and once in Pet, 6, 5; 
wrooreXXiu in V. 20. 27, and in Gal. 2, 12 ; to iroix<i>ipov in v. 20, once 
in Heb. 12, 20, and three times in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians; SuxKovia in V. 24, and twenty-two times in Paul; /iopru- 
po/irti in V. 26, and in Gal, 5, 3 and Eph, 4, 17 ; ^efSo/iai in v, 39, in 
2 Pet 2, 4, and seven times in Paul ; vovSiTiXv in v. 31, and seven 
times in Paul; Kotriav in v, 35, in Paul on the contrary thirteen 
times; and the hortatory yp-^yopetn in v. 31, elsewhere only in 
1 Cor. 16, 13. See Lekebusch, Composition der Apostelgeschichle, 
p. 339. 

Vkrses 36-38, Paul prays with the Elders, and embarks again. 
V. 36. 5<ls TO. yovam., having kneeled (7, 60 ; 9, 40), This was 
the attitude in prayer which prevailed among the early Chris- 
tians, except on the Sabbath and during the seven weeks before 
Pentecost, when they generally stood. They regarded the latter 
posture as the more appropriate one for the expression of grati- 
tude, and adopted it, therefore, on joyful occasions (Hraph.). It 
cannot be shown that the distinction was observed at this early 
period. 

V. 37. The scene here is a touching one ; the simplicity of 
Luke's description heightens the effect of it. We feel instinc- 
tively that the eye must have seen what the pen has portrayed 
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ill so natural a manner. — k<u Itrnrftjovre^ . , . , HavXov, and having 
fallen upon the neck of Paul In the same manner Joseph mani- 
fested his strong affection for Benjamin his brottier (Gen. 45, 14), 
and for Jacob his father (Gen. 46, 29), after their long separation 
from each other. It was in accordance with Oriental manners. 
— Kare^aovc, Mssed tenderly (compound) and (imperf ) again and 
again. The EvangeKst uses this word to describe the affected 
earnestness of the traitor's kiss (Matt. 26, 49). 

V. 38, ^ fJprjKti, which he had spoken (pluperf); dative by 
attraction. — Sn is declarative. — Saopfiv^Stdoiiai (Tittm. de Syn. 
p. 120), hehold, contemplate. It suggests the idea of the interest 
and affection with which they looked upon that countenance for 
the last time. The writer's tact in using tliis word of the Ephe- 
sians, but 5i/'etr5e of Paul in v, 25, should be noticed. — TrpoCT-e^iroj', 
K. T. X., they sent him forward, escorted him, unto the skip. See 
the note on 15, 3, and the illustration on 21, 5. It is implied that 
the roadstead where the vessel lay, was at some distance from 
the town. The site of Miletus, though originally on the coast, 
has gradually receded tUl it is now ten miles from the sea. It 
must have lost its maritime position long before the apostle's 
time, though not so far inland then as at present. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Verses 1-6. They continue the Voyage to Tyre. 
V. 1. (lis Se lyivero, k. t. X., When now it came to pass that twe 
put to sea. The construction is like that in v. 5. Luke certainly 
as one of the ^/las, Trophimus (SI, 29), and Aristarchus (27, 2), 
accompanied Paul to Jerusalem. As the others who belonged to 
the company (20, 4) are not mentioned again, the probability is 
(ex siUntia) that they proceeded no fiuther. Some supjiose that 
Timothy went at this time from MUetus to Ephesus, and assumed 
or resumed the oversight of the church there. — An-ooTronr^tWas ott' 
ovTw, having departed from them (De Wet. Rob.) ; less probably, 
having torn ourselves away (-Chrys. Knin. Mey.). Usage weak- 
ened the etymological sense, and in Luke 22, 41 an emphasis 
appears to me out of place. — eiSuSpo^^avrts, having run straight, 
shows that the wind was in their favor ; see on 16, 11. — K5is 
for Kw, like 'AjtoXAm in 19, 1. Cos was about forty miles from 
Miletus; directly south, and could have been reached in six.hours. 
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It ^vas one of the smaller islands of the Archipelago, on the 
Carian coast, between the promontories, on which stood Cnidns 
and Halicamaasus. Its present name is Stanchio, which has 
arisen from a slurred pronunciation of « rhv "Siiov, like Stambul 
from re tov jtoXic. — Having rounded Cape Crio, the ancient Tri- 
ophim, they turned their prow eastward, aud sailed along the 
southern shore of Asia Minor. Rhodes was at the entrance of 
the iEgean, on the coast of Caria. The celebrated colossus was 
prostrate at this time, having been overthrown by an earthquake. 
— Futara was a coast-town of Lycia, at some distance from the 
left bank of the Xanthus. " Now its jwrt is an inland marsh, 
generating poisonous malaria, and the mariner sailing along the 
coast would never guess that the saiid-hiUs before him blocked 
up the harbor into which St. Paul sailed of old." ' Pataia was 
best known for its celebrated oracle of Apollo, which, in the 
height of its authority, had almost rivalled that of Defphos, How 
near to it in the person of these wayfaring men was now brought 
the power which was to subvert that great delusion 'of hcothen- 
ism ! How soon after this could it be said, in the words of MU- 
ton's Hymn on the Nativity of Christ : 

" The oracle's are dumb. 

No voice or hideous hum 
Bans through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine. 
With hollow shriek the eteep of Delphos leaving. 
No nighfly trimce or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-ejed priest from the prophetiu cell." 

V. 2. The party take now another vessel. "We arc not in- 
formed of the reason for this measure. The vessel which had 
brought them thus far may have been adapted only to sailing 
along the shore, or they may have engaged the use of it (see on 
20, 16) only until they should find an opportunity like the present. 
— hairepSiv, crossing over just as they arrived. This particularity 
is as graphic " as if taken from a journal written during the voy- 
age." The present participle denotes often an appointed or ap- 
proaching act ; comp. v. 3 ; 27, 6. W. J 45. 1. b. 

V. 3. iya.^vivTi% %t T^ KiVpow, And having had a view of Cy- 
prus, lit. havmg had it brought up to sight, made visible to us above 
the horizon. The language is that of an eye-witness, and of one 
familiar with the plrraseology of seamen, who are accustomed to 

' Travels in Ljcia by Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 31. 
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speak of raising the land when they approach it. The opposite 
expression ia A-miKpvTma' y^v; see Kriig. on Thucyd. 5, 65 ; Stalb. 
on Erot. 338. A. The corresponding Latin words, says Mr. Hum- 
phry, are aperire and abscondere (Virg. Ma. 3. 275, 291). Some 
render, being sfwwn Cyprus, having it pointed out to us in the 
distance (Kob.); but the composite form indicates a more spe- 
cific sense. ITiis verb, which in the active governs a dative and 
accusative, retains the latter in the passive. W. } 39. 1 ; K. } 
281. 3. — ;KaroXuiwr«s oib^, having left it behind. — eviavv/iav, on the 
Uft, is an adjective, not an adverb. K. i 264. 3. a. They passed, 
therefore, to the south oi the island. They must have liad a fair 
wind to enable them to take that course. The view of Cyprus 
must have canied back the apostle's mind to the days which he 
and Barnabas had spent there in the missionary work. — orAeo/tev 
t(S %vp<a.v, we. sailed unto Syria, refers to the voyage to Tyre ; for 
in the Eoman age Syria included Phienicia (Win.), of which 
Tyre was the commercial emporium. For its present state, see 
Kob. Bibl. Res. III. p. 392 sq. The most important ruins lie at 
present beneath the sea. It was with melancholy interest that 
I looked down upon them through the calm waters, in the long 
twilight which closed the tenth of May, 1852. — iK&rt yap, k. t. A., 
is best taken as brachylogical : for having come thither the skip 
was unlading (i. e. about to unlade) the cargo. See W. § 45. 5. 
This use of the participle coincides essentially with that in v. 2; 
see further Matt. 26, 28 ; Luke 22, 19. Some imderstand cKturt of 
the conveyance of the freight from the ship to the town ; fo/ 
tliitlier (after the arrival) was the ship unlading the cargo (Mey, 
De Wet.). The writer would not be likely to specify so minute 
a circumstance. iKiicre is not to be confounded with Ud. The 
clause assigns the reason {yap) for their stopping at this port The 
voyage from Patara to Tyre need not have exceeded two days, 
if the wind was fau and the vessel in a good condition. The 
distance is three hundred and forty geographical miles.^ 

V. 4. KOI avfvpovTes tiws /utSijrii!, and having found out the dis' 
ciples who lived there ; because being strangers they must make 
inquiry. The English version overlooks both the preposition and 
the article. The gospel had been preached here at an early 

1 Tba writer embarked at Beirut (on the coast to the north of Tjre) at half, 
past six o'clock, P. M. ; the next day at ten o'clock, we arrived off against Lnr- 
nica on the Island of Cyprus, and on the following night, at two o'clock, A. M., 
come to anchor in the harbor of Rhodes. This was very nearlj the apostle's 
truck, except in the inverse order. An ancient vessel, under circnmstances entirely 
favorable, would almost equal Ihe speed of a Levant steamer. 
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period; see on 11, 19. The Saviour had performed some of his 
miracles in the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon; see Matt, 15, 21; 
Mark 7, 2i. — eVefMii/o/iEp. See on 10, 48. — ^/tqins tn-To., seven 
days, may be indefinite, as was remarked on 20, 6. We cannot 
doubt that they occupied the time spent here in making known 
the word, and in consulting for the welfare of the Tyrian chiuch. 
— oiTtves .... its 'Iq)ouo-tt\^/j, tvho said to Paul through the ^lit 
that he should not go up unto Jerusalem, L e. if he had any regard 
to his own safety or personal welfare, or to then- affectionate solic- 
itude on his account ; comp. Trap^KaXov/ia; k. t. k., in v. 12. They 
were informed by the Spirit tliat bonds and afflictions awaited 
the apostle at Jerasalem ; but it was not revealed to them as the 
will of God that he should desist from his purpose to proceed 
thither. 

V. 5. ore .... f^apTi(Tai. See the first clause in V, 1. — rets 
i5/i«pas, the days named in v. 4. — TrpoTrcjnrovriuv, k. t. A., ail sending 
tis forward, eta See on 20, 38. —r l«i^ i^m t^s iroktun, till out of the 
ciiy, quite out of it, beyond the suburbs, where they could be 
alone and undisturbed. — tVi roi' alyiaXov, upon the beach. The 
word denotes a smooth shore as distinguished from one precipi- 
tous or rocky; comp. 27, 39. Luke manifests an autoptlc ac- 
ciuacy here. A level, sandy beach extends for a considerable 
distance on both sides of the site of the ancient Tyre, — Modem 
missionary hfe presents its parallels to the scene so briefly 
sketched in this verse. The following extract occurs in the 
journal of a college friend, whose field of labor is in the region 
of Paul's birth-place. Speaking of his departure with his fam- 
ily from Aintab for a temporary absence, the missionary says : 
" More than a hundred of the converts aceompanied us out of the 
city ; and there, near the spot wliere one of om- number had once 
been stoned, we halted, and a prayer was offered amid tears. 
Between thirty and forty escorted us two hours further, on horses 
and mules, singing hymns as we proceeded on our way. Then 
another prayer was offered, and, with saddened countenances, 
and with weeping, they forcibly broke away from us. It really 
seemed as though they conld not turn back." ^ 

Vekses 7-16. From Tyre they proceed to Ptokmais, and thence 
to Ccesarea and Jerusalem. 

V. 7. ij/i«s . , . ■ £K IlToXepiiSa, Now we, convpleting (thereby) 
lM voyage, came down from Tyre to Pialemais. When the par- 

1 Uev. B. Schneider, ia the MiBSionary Herald, Vol. xlviii. p. 201, (1852). 
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ticiplcand the verb comLuiei thus iie both in the past tense, the 
act of the participle may be ante tdent to that of the verb or 
simultaneous with it The sense mu"! decide this ambiguity, — 
Air!, TtSpou in this position belongs to the verb, not to irAoCv {E. V,). 
Their arrival at Ptolemai-, term natcd the sea part of their jour- 
ney. The distani. is a moderate days journey by laud. A 
vessel with a good breeze would make the run in a few hours. 
This city was the ancient Accho (ludg 1, 31), still called Alska 
by the Arabians, and Acre or St. Jean d'Acre by Europeans. 
It is on the Mediterranean, at the north angle of a bay which 
bears the same name, and sweeps in the form of a semicircle 
towards the south, as far as Mount Carmel. The graceful curve 
of the bay appears to great advantage from the top of that moun- 
tain. — Toi-s dSeX^ovs, the brethren who were there ; see on v. 4, 

V. 8. They now travelled by land. Issuing from the south- 
eastern gate, in ten minutes they would cross the Belus, now the 
Nahmen, then for three hours would proceed along the beach 
with the surf breaking at their feet, at the base of Carmel would 
ford the mouth of the Kiahon (El-Mukatta), and tiu'ning that 
headland, follow the line of the coast to Ceesarea. The distance 
hither from Akka is about forty miles. — The received ol wept rov 
IlavXxiv after t^eX5i>tT« is untenable. A church reading began 
here, and a more definite subject than ij^tis was needed to sug- 
gest the connection. The gloss has passed into otir English 
translation. — ik Kaurdpeiav. This is tlae third time that Paul has 
been ?itCessarea. He was there on his journey from Jerusalem 
to Tarsus {9, 30), and again on his return to Antioch from his 
second missionary progress {18, 22). — ^iXimrov. See on 8, 40. — 
Tov tvayyeXuTToC. This tide appears to have been given to those 
who had no stated pastoral charge, but travelled from place to 
place and preached as they had opportunity. See Eph. 4, 1 1 ; 
3 Tim. 4, S. — roS ovros tw rtto, who was of the seven {E. V.), re- 
calls Philip as already known to us in another capacity ; see 6, 5. 
But the best critics reject toC, and oi/ros becomes then ambiguous : 
either causal, since he was of the seven (De Wet. Alf), or simply 
historical as in the other case. See Green's Gr. p. 190. It is 
improbable that the office merely influenced Paul, and so much 
the less, since according to this view it would be the inferior ofiice 
which Philip no longer held and not his present one. ovtos follows 
the tense of the other verbs, and is past. W. { 45. 1. Philip, as 
an Evangelist, had relinquished his service at Jerusalem ; perhaps 
the occasion for it had been only temporary. 

V. 9. TovTiu, K, T. X., Now this one had four daughters, etc. Luko 
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mentions the fact as remarkable, and not as related in any way to 
the history. It is barely possible that they too {see v. 10) foretold 
the apostle's approaching captivity. 

V. 10. iirifKyovTioy ■^/jLtpa'; wXtiov^, remaining several days (comp. 
13, 31 ; 27, 20), a longer time than in the other places on the 
way. Having travelled rapidly since he left Miletus, and being 
now within two &a.y& of Jerusalem, the apostle had no occasion 
to hasten his journey; see 20, 16.— 'Ayn^os has been mentioned 
in 11, 28. He cannot well be a different person, as some have 
thought; for not only his name, but office (Trpo^^njs), and resi- 
dence {d?ro T^'IouSat'as) are the same in both instances. Whether 
he had heard of Paul's arrival and came to Ctesarea on that ac- 
count (Bmg.), nmst be left undecided. 

v. 11. S^CT-a? .... -iro'Sas. The prophet performed the act on 
himself, not on Paul. The pronoun should be avroi, nut hitoC 
Many of the best manuscripts read eavroC, — oZrm . . . 'IolSqioi, 
So shall bind at Jermalem the Jews. The Itomans put the apostle 
in chains, but they did it at the instigation of the Jews.— Agabus, 
like the ancient prophets, accompanied his prediction with a sym- 
bolic act, which served to place the event foretold more vividly 
before them ; the scene, being thus acted out before their eyes, 
was rendered present, real, beyond what any mere verbal declar- 
ation could possibly have made it 

" Segiiinfl irritiint animoa demissa per aureni 
Quara quffi sunt oculis snhjeetu fidcHbus, et qnte 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator." 

Examples similar to this are frequent in the Old Testament ; see 
1 Kings 22, 11; Is. 20, 1 sq.; Jer. 13, 1 sq.; Ezefc. 4, i sq., etc. 

V. 12. ij;i«s, we, viz. the writer, Trophimus, Aristarchus {see 
on 20, 4), and possibly others. — oE hnoirw restricts itself to the 
Christians of the place. 

V. 13. Tt jroiHTe is the language of remonstrance : Whca are 
you doing that yoii v>e^, etc. The same mode of expression oc- 
curs in Mark 11,5. — lyu. yh.p, k. t. A. Their opposition was not 
only painful to him (<ruc5pu7iTotT« ^ov t^v KopSim-), but was use- 
less ; for (ycJp) he was not to be shaken in his purpose (De Wet.) ; 
or, which agrees better with erm/iws l;^<u, their distress was un- 
necessary; ^or he deemed it a privilege, not a hardship, to suffer 
in the cause of Christ; comp. 5, 41. 

V. 15. The text fluctuates here, but lirurKtvairdncmi has decid- 
edly the best support: having packed up our baggage, having 
placed it upon the beasts of burden ; comp. eTrurKEvao-a/zn/oi vtto- 
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Ciyia in Xed. Hell. 7, 2. 18, This is ever an important item in 
Eastern travelling, and it was natural that Luke, a companion of 
the journey, should mention it. If the alms which they were 
carrying to Jerusalem (24, 17) consisted in part of raiment or 
provisions, the loading and unloading would require more than 
ordinary attention. Another reading is axoo-Kewwra/ieyw, having 
pocked a/way our baggage, i, e. at Cffisarea, where they left it, or 
at least the superfluous part of it {0!sh.). The reason for such 
a step is not obvious. If it was their sea-luggage and unneces- 
sary for the rest of the wny, it is surjirising that they did not 
leave it at Ptolemais, where they ended the voyage. Some in- 
sist that, if we adopt tliis word rather than the other, we may 
obtain from it the same meaning : having packed our baggage 
away, i. e. from the place where they had stored it, in order to 
carry it with them (Mey^ De Wet) : that appears to me a forced 
interpretation. jrapao-Ktvao-a/io'oi. and diroro^jievot are explanatory 
variations. — "The English version," says Mr. Humphry, "uses 
the word ' carriage ' in the sense of ' things carried,' baggage, as 
in Judges 18, 21 and 1 Sam. 17, 22. Cranmer lias ' took up our 
burdens,' and the Geneva version 'trussed up our fardels.'" — 
For the route "in going up" to Jerusalem, see on 23, 31. 

V. 16. iTvvr}\%v, SC ripfs, which governs inn^rfrSiv; comp. John 
16, 17. W. } 64, 4. — S.yavT£i; . , . , Mratnow stands by attraction 
for S.yovTi<; Trapa Mvatriwa Trap m ^wwr.Jiu/iCT', bringing lis to Mnason 
with whom we shoidd lodge (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.). His relation 
to thein as their host was more important to them than his name, 
and presents itself first, therefore, in the order of statement. 
Mvacnuvt could depend possibly on ayotTcs, bringing us to Mnason 
( W, ^ 31, 5) ; but the construction is hard. Some render bringing 
Mnason, i, e. with them from Csesarea ; which attributes to them 
an improbable act, while it leaves the dative equally irregular. — 
apxaii^ lia&ifrg = /ia5jjTij Aw &p)(T}^, an andenl (not an aged) disciple, 
i. e. who had long been such. He may have been converted on 
the day of Pentecost (comp. h- apxij in 11, 15), or have been a 
personal follower of Christ. 

Veeses 17-26. Paul assumes a Yoiv, to conciliate tlie Jewish 



V. 17. The apostle arrives now at Jerusalem for \h.ejiflh time 
since he left it on his persecuting errand to Damascus. It is the 
last recorded visit that he ever made to the Jewish capital. His 
present return could not have taken place later than the spring 
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of A. D, 59; sincj we must reserve two years for his imprison- 
ment at Cassarea {24, 27), and two for his imprisonment at Eome, 
before we come to A. D. 64. See Introduction, § 6. 5. If we fix 
upon this limitation on that side, we have then four years as the 
term of the apostle's third missionary excursion, which we may 
distril>ute as follows. He left Antioch about the beginning of 
A D 55 (see on 18, 23), and reached Ephesus in the spring of 
that year. Here he spent about three years (20, 31), and pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia in the spring of A D. 58 (see on 20, 1). 
He was occupied here and in other parts of Northern Greece 
during the summer and autumn of that year (see on 20, 2), and 
arrived at Corinth early in the following winter. Having spent 
the next three months in that city (20, 3), he returned to Mace- 
donia and 'embarked for Syria in the spring of A. D. 59. Or, our 
scheme of chronology admits of a slightly different combination. If 
we suppose two years and six months or nine months to exhaust 
TpttTiav in 20, 31, we may assign Paul's return to Jerasaiem to the 
spring of the preceding year, viz. that of A. D. 58. The apostle 
may have left Antioch on his third tour sufficiently early in A. D. 
5i (see on 18, 22) to have spent several months at Ephesus be- 
fore Pentecost in A, D. 55 ; and he could then have completed 
the two remaining years of his residence in that city, at Pentecost 
in A. D. 57. The advantage of this computation would be, that 
it frees us from the necessity of crowding the two years of the 
aposde's Roman captivity so neai the year A. D. 64 — A^r/iem^ 
.... aSeXi[n)C, the brethren received us glaflly. This may refer to 
the more private friendly greetings which preceded the interview 
on the next day. Luke may have been struck with this cordial- 
ity the more, because Paul and his friends as preachers to the 
heathen had reason to apprehend some coldness. See the note 
on 15, 4, and Rom. 15, 31. The interview would be likely to 
take place in the house of Mnason, but 01 aSiXifmt is too general 
to be understood merely of him and his family. 

V. 18. The notice here relates to a more public reception. — 
T^ hrunMrg, on the following day after their arrival. — ow ijjuv, with. 
Mi, viz, Luke and Paul's other companions. It was now probably 
that the gifts of the foreign churches were delivered up to the 
almoners. — 'loKiujSof. This is James the Younger, who presided 
over the church at Jerusalem ; comp. 12, 17. As no one of the 
other apostles is mentioned in this part of the narmtive, it is prob- 
able that they were either not living or were laboring in foreign 
lands. — TTpiulivTifioi. The pastor and the presbyters are named as 
the principal persons (see 15, G), not as excluding others. 
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V. 19. aimwra/ievo! aSroiis, Itamng embraced them. He had per- 
formed the same act of courtesy oo his preceding visit to thcQl ; 
see 18, 22. — 8ia t^s SiaKoi'ias owroi;, through his ministry in the 
course of his recent journey. 

V. 20. TToaai /j,i(/»ta&s, how itiany myriads, stands for a large l)ut 
indefinite number, what multitudes. Compare 1 Cor. 4, 15 and 
14,19. — l^jXiirrax tou vo/iov, zealots for the lata; an objective or 
causative genitive {comp. Gal. 1, 14). K. { 265. 2. b. 

v. 21. OTi ajroCTTao-tW StSotrittw, k. r. A., t/iat thou dost teach apos- 
tasy from Moses, etc. Neander presents the following just view of 
the transaction related here. " This accusation against Panl was 
certainly false in the form in which it was alleged ; for he opposed 
the external observance of Judaism only so far as the justification 
and sanctification of men were made to depend upon it. It was 
his principle, that no one should abandon the national and civil 
relations in Tphich he stood at the time of his conversion, except 
for important reasons ; and in accordance witli this principle he al- 
lowed the Jews to adhere to their peculiarities, among which was 
the observance of the Mosaic law (1 Cor. 7, 18). But it could 
not fail to happen that those who entered into Paul's ideas of the 
relations of the law to the gospel, and were thus freed from their 
scrupulous regard for the former, woiild be led into a freer line 
of conduct in tliis respect, and individuals might carry this dis- 
position further than Panl desired. It may be that such instances 
gave occasion to the charge that he pursuaded the Jewish Chris- 
tians to release themselves from the law. It is indeed true, that, 
when it was once admitted that circumcision avails nothing as a 
means of obtaining an interest in the kingdom of God, this rite 
must, sooner or later, fall away of itself. But Paul would not 
hasten this result by any arbitrary or violent act; he would leave 
it to be the work of time, and would have no one break away 
capriciously from the relations in w^liich he has been called to be 
a Christian. Hence, without deviating from the principles of 
Strict sincerity, he could repel that accusation of the Jewish zeal- 
ots. He was far from entertaining the hatred against Judaism, 
and the ancient theocratic nation, with which his violent oppo- 
nents charged him. In conformity with the principle avowed in 
his Epistles, viz. that he became a Jew to the Jews, as he became 
a heathen to the heathen and weak to those who were weak, he 
declared himself ready to do what James proposed to him, in 
order to refute that accusation. He consented to refute it by 
taking part in the Jewish worship in a mode which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews." 
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V. 22. Ti oZv co-n ; What, therefore, is it ? viz. which tho occa- 
sion requires; comp. I Cor. 14, 15. 16. — iraFros .... 'Tuvi)^uv, It 
is en^ely necessary (inevitable) thai a multitude (viz. of the Jew- 
ish Christians) shouid come together, i. e. around Paul as he ap- 
peared in their public assemblies, in the temple and elsewhere, 
in order to watch his conduct and see whether their suspicions 
of him were just. It is not meant that the church would assem- 
ble in a body for the purpose of consultation (Calv. Grot.) ; for 
with that idea we should have had rd before jrA^5os (comp. 4, 32 ; 
15, 12. 30). Nor does the language intimate that Paul's advisers 
apprehended any violent outbreak on the part of the Jewish 
Christians (Knin.); the subsequent riot which led to his appre- 
hension originated not with them, but with the unbelieving Jews 
(comp. V. 27). 

v. 23. croi X^o/iec, wkicA we say to thee, viz. James and the el- 
ders ; for the subject of this verb must be the same as that of ftwov 
in V. 20. The narrative does not allow us to separate James from 
the others ; as if he merely acquiesced in the proposal wliile the 
responsibility of suggesting it lay wholly with them (against 
Hws.). — The ovSpes rto-o-opts were certainly Jew^, and may be 
supposed from the relation implied in eWv tjiiXv to have been also 
Jewish believers. — e&^V 'hi'"^'^ *^' ^^wSfi having a vme vjpon 
themselves, which as appears from every circumstance of the de- 
scription, must have been a Nazarite vow. This vow bound those 
who assumed it to let the hair grow, to abstain from intoxicating 
drink, and in other respects to maintain a life of ascetic rigor 
(Numb. 6, 2 sq.). It was left to their option how long they con- 
tinued such a vow; though it seems to have been customary 
among the Jews of this period to extend it at least to thirty days 
(Jos. Bell. Jud. 2. 15. 1). " When the time specified in the vow 
was completed, the Nazarite offered a ram of a year old for a 
burnt-offering, a sheep of the same age for a sin-offering, a ram 
for a thank-offering, a basket of unleavened cakes, and a libation 
of wine. His hair was shaven off at the gate of the sanctuary, 
and cast into the fire where the thank-offering was burning. He 
offered as a wave-offering to God, the shoulders of the thank- 
offering and two cakes, which were both given to the priest" 
Jahn's Archieol. i 395. 

V. 24. TovTovq TTopakapiav, these taking with thyself, as associates 
in the vow. — d-yvuT-SiTTt o-ui' omoh, purify thyself with them ; enter 
upon the same course of abstinence and religious consecration. 
Howson understands d-yj-ur^t of the ordinary ablutions before 
entering the temple ; but in that case utiv auroK loses its signifl- 
45 
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cance, since the apostle's purification would have no more relafion 
to them than to any other Jews. — koI daTrdv/ia-ov tjr' avrol^, and 
spend upon them, incur expense on their account " As, in some 
instances, the Nazarites had not sufficient property to enable them 
to meet the whole expense of the offerings, other persons who 
possessed more defrayed the expense for tliem, or shared it with 
them, and in this way were made parties to the vow." The 
Jews looked upon it as an act of special merit to assist a Naza- 
rite in this manner. Josephiis relates (Antt. 19. 6. 1) that Agrippa 
the First, on his arrival at Jeniaalem after having obtained the 
sovereignty of Palestine, paid the expense of nnmerous indigent 
Nazarites who were waiting to be released from their vows. He 
intended it as a thank-offering for his good fortune. — Koi ycui- 

o-ovrat TrdyTM, and oU shaU know by this act, yvairi and yviaaaarrai, 

all may know (E. V.), are grammatical corrections, founded on the 
false view that this clause depends on iva. — xal avrds, aiso thyself, 
as well as other Jews. 

V. 25. irept 8e ruiv TrtTTUJTtvKorutv l^Sii', But {as we are both 
aware) in regard to the Gentiles who have believed, etc. — ij/iets, tne, 
i. e. the apostles and Cluistians at Jerusalem; for the adojition 
of the decree was properly their act (comp, 16, 22), and not that 
of Paul and the other delegates from Antioch who submitted to 
them the question which the decree settled ( 15, 1). The object 
of the reminiscent remark m thi? verse was to obviate any scru- 
ple that Paul might feel, lest the proposed measure should inter 
fere with the liberty of the Gentile converts — <l i/.i^ •^vkavijmSiu, 
K. T. A.. See the note on 15 20 

V. 26. irapaXa^iuv refers to his connecting himself with the 
men (v, 24), while AyvurSu^ defines the nature ot the connection 
— T^ 9Co/i£'iT) rjnipa, on Die fallmuns day after his mterview with 
James, and the third since his airivil at Jerusalem (\ 18) — aw 
niVort belongs certainly to ayturS^i^ (see \ 24) and perhaps to 
furga; not, ill the latter case, necessarily because he now took 
them to the temple in order to absolve them at once from their 
vow (Hws.), but because it may have been important that they 
should be present when he declared his intention to assume their 
expenses. — Sutyy&Xaiv .... AyvuT/iov, announcing, viz. to the priests 
{eh TO Upav Bu^ests the persons) the completion (iit. filing out) 
of tfte days of tiie purijicatwn ; in other words, making known 
the mterval (viz. seven days) between this declaration and the 
end of the vow and the bringing of the necessary offerings. So 
essentially Sticr, Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, Wordsworth, and 
others. Tov before dyfUT/mv defines the purification as that referred 
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to ill crai' avTOK aynir3as \ hence that of those associated in the 
act, not that of the men merely and not that of Paul merely 
{both mistakes have been made). The convenience of the priests 
may have required this notification to enable them to prepare for 
the concluding ceremony at the temple. Others (as WiesL) ex- 
plain iK^rKtjpmriv of the actual expiration of the days during which 
the men's vow was to continue. Such a view^ leaves no time for 
the apostle's partnership with them, and thus conflicts both with 

tjimavTOK ayn<r3ck, and with aipov /le T/yyitrji.h'oy fp ti3 Ifpia in 24, 18. 

The apostle's arrest (v. 27) was subsequent to his present appear- 
ance in the temple, and at the time of the arrest, as we see from 
the words just quoted, he was still observing his part of the vow. 
— Iius ov, K. T. \.,until the offering (known as necessary) was 
brougkL This clanse depends naturally on SuxyyeXAoii', «. r. A., and 
as it formed a part of the notice which Paul gave in the temple 
(hence orado directa) would have naturally the subjunctive (until 
it shovid be brtmght, as in 23, 12. 21 ; 25, 21), instead of the indica- 
tive. It may be an instance, as Meyer suggests, in which the direct 
form of the announcement glides over into the past of the narra- 
tive. See K. Ausfh. Gr. J 846. Some cany back the clause to 
turga eU to Itpov as elliptical : were* into the temple and staid there 
until the offering was brought. In that case we must pass over 
the nearer point of connection for a remoter one, and must even 
insert the word in the text w^hich renders that connection possi- 
ble. Further, it is improbable that Paul lodged two or three days 
in the temple ; and yet as he speaks of himself as there on the 
day of the riot, in order to bring the final offerings (24, 18), it 
would follow on this view of the subject that he had remained 
tliere from his first repairing to the temple till that time. The 
true emphasis of vaip hio<s bidirrou lies in the fact that Paul was 
to be answerable for the expenses of the offering of each one ; 
not (as Hws.) that he would remain in the temple until each one's 
offering v 



Veuses 27-30. Paul is seized by ike Jews, and dragged from the 
Temple. 

V, 27. lbs Si liieXKov, k. t. X., Miv as the seim dayt weie about 
to he completed, i. e. in all probabihty the seven days announced 
to the priests as the limit to whirh the \ ow of the Naz-iiites 
would extend, and as the period also of the apostk s partnership 
in that consecration. This is the readiest expKnation and the 
one to which most critics assent (Bng. Kuin. Olsh. Mey. De Wet. 
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Alf.). Neander's idea ia that their vow embraced only seven 
days in all, and that Paul joined them on the last of these 
days. Against that construction stands the inference from 
€u)^v l)(ovT«s i<f iavrm in V. 23, that the vow had been resting on 
them for a considerable time before the apostle's connection with 
them, and, also, that tva ^prjtrwvrai riiv KtipaX^ (v. 24) would sig- 
nify very little if the ceremony was to take place at the expira- 
tion of a single week. — ■W"ieseler(p. 105) has revived the opinion 
of some of the older interpreters, viz. that the seven days were 
those observed as the feast of Pentecost. His argiiments are 
mainly two : first, as obviating an objection, that this meaning 
suggests itself readUy enough after the information (20, 16) that 
Paul was hastening to keep the Pentecost at Jerusalem ; and, 
secondly, that the reckoning of the twelve days between his 
arrival there and his subsequent trial at CEesarea demands tjiis 
explanation. Howson adopts the same view. But the article 
before hrra 'ijnipai recalls quite irresistibly the days of the puri- 
ficatioH just spoken of, and the twelve days mentioned in 24, 11 
may be computed in different ways (see note there), and hence 
though compatible with that theory do not establish it. Above 
all, the assumption that the Jews observed Pentecost as a heb- 
domadal festival is too uncertain to be made the basis of an ex- 
planation. The law of its institution prescribed but one day 
though the later Jews, it would seem, added a second. Wm. 
Realw. I. p. 243. — ol oko t^5 'Ao-ws 'Imi^aloi, tJie Jews from Asia, 
i. e. the province of that name where Paul had resided so long 
(20, 31). Some of them may have been from Ephesus, who 
would recognize Trophimus (v. 29) as a fellow- townsman. The 
Jews here, the authors of this riot, were not believers and hence 
not of the class of Jews whom the apostle expected to conciliate. 
V. 28. ^oij5«T£, help, i, e, to apprehend him, or to wreak ven- 
geance on him. — «-t ri Ked, and further also; comp. 2, 26. It is 
one of Luke's peculiar ptirases. — 'EAAijms may be the plural of 
the class or category, because what Paul had done in the case of 
one, he might be said in point of principle to have done for 
many; or it may have been an exaggeration for the purpose of 
increasing the tumult. — th to Itpov, into the temple, i. e. the part 
of it interdicted to foreigners. The outer court or inclosure was 
called the com't of the Gentiles, and could be entered by them 
■without profanation. The second court, or that of the Israelites, 
was surrounded with marble pOlars, on wliich, as PhUo states, 
was inscribed in Latin and Greek ; " On penalty of death let no 
foreigner go further." 
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V. 29. ^a-av wpotuypaKOTK, had seen, before, on some previous oc- 
casion; or possibly, Ani^ieew away, at a distance (Mey.). In this 
compound the prepoaition refers elsewhere to the future (out of 
question here) or to space, not to past time (R. and P. Lex.). 
The retrospective sense lies so near to the use of irpo, and occurs 
so readily here, that we need not scruple to admit it — For Tro- 
phimus, see on 20, 4. He was a foreigner {'E^a-iov), and not a 
Jew from Ephesus. — Sc ivoiM^ov, k. t, \.,whoTn they were sujiposmg, 
etc. They had seen Trophimus in the city with him, and from 
that rushed to the conclusion that he had brought Greeks into the 
temple. " Zelol^ putantes," says Bengel, '-ssepe en-ant." 

V. 30. <Vi,Kov .... ttpov, they dragged him, out of the temple, so 
as not to pollute it with blood (Olsh. Mey. De Wet,). They had 
determined already to kill him. Bengel conjectures (whom Bmg. 
follows) that they wished to prevent him from taking refuge at 
the altar. But the Mosaic law restricted the right of asylum to 
those who had been guilty of accidental murder; see Ex. 21, 13. 
14. — exXciV^jjiTav oi .Supoi, the doors (of the second court) were 
closed, probably by the Levites, who had the care of the temple ; 
see the note on 4, 1. They may have feared that the crowd 
would return, or some acrw disturbance arise. 



"Verses 31—10. The Roman Commander rescues Paul from the 
Hands of the Jews. 

V. 31. ilip-oiWcov Si avTov aironrdvat, Now while they are seeMng 
to killhim; they were beating him for that purpose (see v. 32). 
Eut as the onset had been sudden, and they were not furnished 
with weapons, some delay intervened. It was nothing in all hu- 
man appearance but that momentary delay, that saved now the 
life of the apostle. The Roman officer had time to appear and 
snatch him from impending death, — dv^ij, k. t. \., a report went 
up to the chiHarck of the cohort; see his name in 23, 26. It was 
but the work of a moment to convey to him the information. He 
had his station in the casde of Antonia, which was on a rock or 
hill at the northwest angle of the temple-area. The tower at the 
southeast comer of the castle "was seventy cubits high, and 
overlooked the w^hole temple with its courts. The fortress com- 
municated with the northern and western porticos of the temple- 
area, and had flights of stairs descending into both ; by which 
the garrison could at any time enter the court of the temple and 
prevent tumults." Bibl. Res. I. p. 432. During the festivals i* 
was customary to keep the troops in readiness to suppress the 
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riots which were so liable to occur at siich times (comp. on 10, 
37). See Jos. Aiitt 20. 5. 3; Bell. Jnd. 5. 5. 8. — The Tiirkiah 
garrison stands at present very nearly on the site of the old 
casdc. The traveller obtains his best view of the court of the 
Hai-am or mosque of Omar, the ancient temple-area, Irom the 
roof of this garrison. 

V. 32. iKarovTopxpiK, centurions, each with his proper comple- 
ment of men. The chiliarch ordered out a force sufficiently large 
to intimidate ail opposition. — KarfSpa/itv hr' avrou's, ran down upon 
them. To that despatch Paul was indebted for his escape ; note 
also e^avT^. This verb corresponds to av^q in v, 31 — t>c Se iSov- 
Tts, K. r. A., Now when they saw the chUiarch, etc. They knew the 
consequences too well to run the risk of a colhsion with the Eo- 
man troops. See on 19, 24. 

V. 33. Se^^vni a\uV«n St(r4 to he bound with two chains, i. e. to 
have his arms fastened to two soldiers, one on each side of him. 
The mode was described in the note on 12, 6, — rii Av «ij, who he 
'inig}a be, since his name and rank were uncertain. — koX ti eori 
ff«roi)jK<us, and what he has done. Tlie form of the inquiry presup- 
poses that he had committed some crime. W. } 41. 4. o. He put 
the question to the crowd, as the responsive clamor shows in the 
next verse. 

V. 34. (.k iV Tttpfit^oAijv, into the garrison or barracks ; not the 
castle as a whole (E. V.), but the part of it assigned to the sol- 
diers. 

V. S5. im. Tous aya^a$iM>vi, upon the Stairs which led up to the 
castle. On arriving here, the crowd pressed on Paul so as to 
awaken the fear of some outrage or treachery. Some think that 
he vras lifted off his feet by the throng, and then talten and 
carried up the slaiis. — uiW^i), K.T.k.,it ha^ened that he ivas 
borne (in thcu- arms or on their shoulders) by the soldiers, awi^rj 
is not superfluous, e^aoTo^o-o alone would have pointed out less 
distinctly the peril of his situation, as evinced by theu- adopting 
such a precaution. 

V. 36. Now was heard again the shout which thirty years 
before surrounded the prEetorium of Pilate, " Away with him, 
away with him" (Hws.). alpt is impemtive present because 
^KoXovSet (imperf.) represents the cry as a continued one ; see 22, 
22. Compare apav in John 19, 15, where the aoiist precedes. 

V. 37. 'EAXijvciTTi yiviia-KeK; Dost thou know Greek? The ad- 
verb stands in the place of the object {comp. ovriu in 20, 13), and 
XaXfiv is not to be supplied (Kiiin.) ; comp. tov<; Supurri tTTHTra^o-ous 
in Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 31, and in Latin Greece nescire (Mey. De Wet.). 
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v. 38. oijK apa, K. T. A,, Art thou nat there/ore the Egyptian 7 i. e. 
as I supposed, oi indicates an affirmative answer with reference 
to tlie speaker's former state of mind. W. } 57. 3. The com- 
mander, on being addressed in Greek, concludes tliat he is mis- 
taken; for it was notorious (it would seem) that the Egyptian 
was unable to speak that language. He could not have drawn 
that inference solely from his Egyptian origin, for the Greek was 
now spoken more or less in ahnost every country. — Of this 
Egyptian impostor, Josephus has given two different accounts 
which need to be reconciled with each other, as well as with 
Luke. In his BeU. Jnd. 2. 13. 5, he relates that a juggler (foijs), 
whom he also denominates o Aiyvjmos, having procured for him- 
self the reputation of a prophet, led a great multitude of about 
thirty, thousand men out of the desert to the Mount of Olives, 
and promised them that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down 
at his command ; but Felix fell upon them, the Egyptian fled /mt 
&}dyv>v, with a small number, most of his followers were slain or 
taken prisoners, and the rest of the crowd (to honihv jrA.^3i>s) dis- 
persed. In his Antt. 20. 7. 6 (he wrote this work later than his 
Jewish War), he states that tliis Egyptian came to Jerusalem, 
that he persuaded the populace to go out with him to the Mount 
of Olives, where he would exhibit to them the wonder before 
mentioned; and then he speaks of the attack of Felix, and in 
that connection says merely Xh&ifour hundred of the Egyptian's 
people were slain, and two hundred were taken captive, without 
any further additiorL " Here now," says Tholuck (Glaubwiirdig- 
keit, p. 169), "Josephus has in all appearance contradicted him- 
self in the most glaring manner ; for in one case the Egyptian 
brings the people from the desert to the Mount of Olives, in the 
other, from Jentsalem ; in the one case the greater part of thirty 
thousand people are slain or taken prisoners ; in the otlier, the 
number of the slain amounts to ordy four hundred, that of the 
prisoners to only two hundred. This example serves to illustrate 
an important rale of criticism, so often violated by sceptical writers 
in relation to the Bible ; and that is, that, if the general credibil- 
ity of an historian be acknowledged, we are bound to reconcile 
an apparent difference by interpretation or combination. The 
apphcation of this principle here enables us to view the matter 
thus. The man had at first a band of skarii, and a rabble had 
also attached themselves to him ; these people he leaves behind 
on the Mount of Olives, and leads thither out of Jerusalem an 
additional crowd, so that the entire multitude might amount to 
about thirty thousand men. As usually happens in such cases. 
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curiosity merely had drawn together most of them. Only ii smaUer 
company belonged to the train of liis followers, and among these 
were the sicarii, the attaek of the Romans was directed properly 
against these, of whom Felix slew four hundred, and. made two 
hundred prisoners. With a small number, i. e. leith iJiefmr thcm^ 
Hand of whom Luke speaks, he escaped into the desert ; the re- 
maining mass, i. e. to ifk^do-i, of which the first passage of Jose- 
phiis speaks, dispersed. In this, or in a similar way, the Jewish 
lii^torian may be reconcUed with himself, and with the writer of 
the Acts." — Eis T^v ipJifiov, into the desert, viz. between Egypt and 
Palestine, as he came from that direction. — tous Ttr/MKUTj(iXiovs, 
the four thousand. The event was so recent that the precise 
number was still known. The same Felix was procurator of 
Judea at this time ; see 23, 24. — trmopiW, assassins, a Latinism. 
They received their name ftora the Eoman sica, a curved dagger 
adapted by its form to be concealed beneath the clothes ; they 
could use it for striking a fatal blow, in a crowd, without being 
observed. 

V. 39. cyui . . . . Hapaivi, as analyzed by Meyer, contains two 
clauses : / am indeed Qxa') not the Egyptian, but a Jew from Tar- 
sm. Si below can hardly be antithetic — KtAjj«'oi depends on 
tt^uk; not in apposition with an implied genitive in Tap<rtvi 
(E. v.). — ouK do-^/iou, not unnoted; on the contrary, says Josephus 
(Autt. 1. 6. 1), the most important city of all Cilicia. Many of 
the coins of Tarsus bear the title of Autonomous and Metropolis. 
See on 9, 30. 

V. 40. IlavAo! ioTW!, k. t. X. " What nobler spectacle," ex- 
claims Chrysostom, '■ than that of Paul at this moment ! There 
he stands bound with two chains, ready to make his defence to 
the people. The Eoman commander sits by, to enforce order by 
his presence. An enraged populace look up to him from below. 
Yet in the midst of so many dangers, how self-possessed is he, 
how tranquil!"— TB 'E^/.ci& &iaki,<Tw,in the mbrew dialect,!, e. 
in the Syro-Chaldaie or Aramsan, as in John 5, 2; 19, 13. See 
on 6, 1 . In that language, if he was not more intelligible to most 
of his hearers, he could at least "speak more directly to the 
hearts of the people." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Verses 1-21. Patd!s Speech em the Stairs of the Castle. 

V, 1. As we examined Luke's account of Paul's conversion 
(9, 1-18) in connection with tliis address, it will be sufficient for 
the most part to refer the student to the notes there, so far as the 
two narratives coincide. I subjoin Mr. Humphry's introductory 
paragraph. " Though the subject-matter of this speech has been 
related before, it assumes here a fresh interest from the manner 
in which it is adapted to the occasion and the audience. The 
apostle is suspected of disaffection to the Mosaic law. Li order 
to refute this charge, he addresses them in Hebrew ; he dwells on 
his Jewish education, and on his early zeal for the law ; he shows 
how at his conversion he was guided by Ananias, a man devout 
according to the law, and of good report among the Jews at Da- 
mascus, and how he subsequently worshipped in the temple at 
Jerusalem. So far they listen to him ; but he no sooner touches 
on the promulgation of the gospel among the heathen (v. 21) 
than he is interrupted, and his fate would probably have been 
the same as Stephen's, had he not been under the protection of 
the Roman captain." — For ^8eX>^oi ko'i irar^es, see on 7, 2. Some 
of the rulers mingled with the crowd, whom Pattl knew person- 
ally or recognized by some badge of oiBce. Here too (1, 16) 
m^e5 is complimentary and belongs with that force to both noims. 
— /loi) depends not on oKoutroT* (comp. 1, 4), but on airoXoyias. 

V. 3. The common rule would place /itv after ytytvyijua/os. It 
stands out of its place now and then in the best writei-s. W. } 
61. 5. The opposition lies evidently between Paul's foreign birth 
and his education at Jerusalem. — KtXiKuxs depends not on tto'Xw 
understood, but on Tapu™ under the rule of possession. W. 530. 2. 
— Critics point this sentence differently. Many of the older com- 
mentators, whom Meyer foUows, place the comma after Ta/uiAt^X, 
instead of rawrij, so as to bring a participle at the head of the 
several clauses. This division promotes the rhythm at the ex- 
pense of the sense. The comma should be put undoubtedly 
after ravrr} (Grsb. Lchm. De Wet.). Tischendorf follows this 
punctuation in Ids second edition, mtpa ro!^ Tro'Sas ra/taXt-qK, at 
the feet of GamaUel, is appropriate to jremxi&r/io'os, but not to i.va- 
Ti>}pn.ii,ji,ivoi; the latter having respect to his physical growth or 
progress to manhood, tlie former \o his professional training, iva- 
46 
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T«5poji;itVos ev rrj ttoXu Taifrg, having been brought up in this city, 
forbids the supposition that Paul was an adult when he went to 
reside at Jerusalem. Compare, also, 26, 4. He must have re- 
moved thither from Tarsus in his boyhood or early youth. It is 
surprising that Eichhom and Hemsen should maintain, in opjjosi- 
tion to such evidence, that Paul did not enter the school of Ga- 
maliel until the thirtieth year of his age. See note on 7, 53. To 
he taught at one's feet was a proverbial expression among the 
Jews, foimded on the fact that in their schools the teachers, 
whether they stood or sat, occupied a higher place than the pu- 
pils. Schottg. Hor. Hebr. p. ,477. — Kartt Axpt^tiav =. Kara. Tip, axpi,- 
Penanp' aipttni/ in 26, 5. Paul had been a Pharisee, and in his 
zeal for Judaism had surpassed all the adherents of that sect 
who had been students with him under Gamaliel (see Gal. 1, 

13). — Jrar/xoou vo/wv ^ vo/iov tS>v iraTepoii/; COmp. tSi Trarpioi^ 3fig 

in 24, 14. — 5fouishke the genitive in 21, 20. 

V. 4. Tavrt/v t^ o^" (19, 23), stands concisely for those of this 
way; comp. 9, 2. — a-xpt Savarov, unto death, not the aim merely 
(Grot. Mey.), but result of his persecution. The facts in the 
case justify the strongest sense of the expression ; see v. 20 and 
26, 10. — avJpas, K. T. A.. See on 8, 2. 

V. 5. lus KttJ . . , . 11,01, as also the high-priest testifies ( = is wit- 
ness)^?* me; i. e. the Apxitpfij^ at that time (see on 9, 1), who 
was known to be still living. Some construe the verb incorrectly 
aa futiire. — Trpos tous aStXtftov^^itpo^ ris o-opayoiyds in 9, 2 ; i. e. 
unto the Jewish nilers of the synagogue whom Paul recognizes 
as brethren (as in v. 1), to show that he was not hostile to his 
countrymen or alienated from them (21, 28) ; comp. Eom. 9, 1 sq. 
— hroptoojajv, was journeying ; not went (E. V,). — a^v .... ovraq, 
in order to bring also those there, ht thither, because the speaker's 
mind passes from where he is to them ; not the emigrants tJiitlter 
(Mey. Alf.), since the Jews had resided there too long to be viewed 
in that light. — tva, TijiuipJiSSuriv, that they might be punished, viz. by 
imprisonment (v. 4 ; 8, 3), by stripes (v. 19 ; 26, 11), or by death 
(v. 4; 8,1). 

V. 6. eyevcTo, K. r. X., But it happened tome as I Journeyed (the 
participle as imperfect) that, etc. — /w>i Tropfvo/iivif is not an in- 
stance of the dative absolute, but depends on lyiviro ; comp, v. 17. 
"W. i 31. 2. R. 3. — TTtpl fie(n][tllpiav, about mid-day. See on 9, 3. 
That he should have had such a vision (•fm^ Ikiwov) at such an 
hour made it the more impossible that he should be deceived. — 
For Trept in TTipiampdipai. repeated before Ijne, see on 3, 2. 

V. 7. iTrtaa, which is changed in some copies to hr^Gov, is an 
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363 



Alexandrian form ; comp. GfaL 5, 4. W. i 13. 1. a. Transccibers 
have probably altered this termination to the second aorist in 
some other passages, as John 6, 10 ; Heb. 3, 17 ; Rev, 7, 1 1. For 
orto-ain the classics, see K. j 154. R. 2; B. i 114. 

V. 9. oJ aiv f/ioi 3>^s = oi iTuvoStuovres avTi} in 9, 7 (comp. 26, 
14). So those might be described who happened to be travelling 
with Saul in the same caravan ; but the conmion view is more 
correct, that they are the men who accompanied him as his as- 
sistants. He would need the aid of others to enable him to con- 
vey his prisoners in safety to Jerusalem (v. 5). — t^c Se ^lui^c ovk 
^Kowrav, hut the voice of Hm who spoke to me they understood not. 
For this translation, see the remarks on 9, 7. 

V. 11. uis SJ ouK tve^XtTTov, As now I saw not, i, e. any thing ; 
here only without an object — airo t^s So^tjs tov ^uyros itdvov, from 
the ghry, splendor, of that light, which was " above the brightness 
of the sun ; " see 26, 13. " The history (9, 9) mentions simply 
the fact of his bhndiiess, but the apostle stales its cause, as an 
eye-witness would naturally do." Birks, p. 328.' 

V. 12. tviTt^y^ is the authorized word, not tiiXa0-^. " The his- 
torian (9, 10) calls Ananias a disciple ; but the apostle ' a devout 
man according to the law, having a good report of all the Jews 
who dwelt there.' Such a description was admirably suited to 
his immediate object to conciliate his audience in every lawful 
way. How consistent it was with the other account appears 
from 21, 30, in tlie words of James : ' Thou seeat, brother, how 
many thousands of Jews theie are who believe, and ihe^ are all 
zea/ous of the law.'" Bicks, p 329. — KaromouWuiv, sc. tV Aa/iMtrKw. 
— iirurra^, standing near, m order to place his hands upon him ; 
comp 9, 17 — The recapitulation here omits the vision to Ana- 
nias, related so fuDy m the history (tomp 9 10 sq ) The cu 
cumstanees of that event weie imimportant to the apostles 
defence, and would hive made his Lommiasion to the Gentiles 
needlessly prominent at this stage of the addiess 

V. 13. avd^Kc^, lool up and see and so in the next clause, 
avi^X^a ets avrip, I looked tip vpon him We are to thmk ot 
Paulas sitting there blind and Anamas as standing beiore him 
(Mey). The verb does not vary its meaning but suggests m 
the first instance what it asserts in the iecond The involved 
idea prevails over the du:ect one m such a use as that in 9, 13. 

V. 14. b Stos rmv waripioi'^ium'itke Gfod of our fathers, is anoiliei of 

■ Horte Apostolicm, by the Rev. T. B. Biits, lute Fellow of Trinity Collie, 
Cambriilge (London 1860). 
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" those conciliatory touches which mark a real discourse." — irpo- 
txttpio-aro,K.T.\., appcdmed (destined, && in 3,20) thee to know his 
will, riot as to the way of saving men (i e. fiovX-ijv in 20, 27), but 
as to what he was to do and suffer in his future sphere of labor; 
comp. 9, 15. 16. — Kai iSeiv. See the last remark on 9, T. — tAp 
SUawy, as In 3, 14 ; 7, 52. 

V. 15. oTilrn] . . . . dv&piairov?,/or thou sluilt be a ieitness/or Mm 
unu. all men. This is the reason why Christ had revealed liim- 
self to Paul ; comp. Gal. I, 16. TrcEvras dv5pdwrou! takes the place 
of i3yS,y Kcu ^rur,X4oiv, vUhv tc 'Itrpa-^k in 9, 15. The more guarded 
phraseology here evinces the tact of the speaker. Paul would 
keep back for the present the offensive tk ?5it) which when 
littered at length (v. 21) was the last word that the bigoted Jews 
would bear from him. — The idea of our English "martyr" was 
not attached to //.dp-np or pApm^ tDI a later period. We see the 
word in its progress to that signification in v. 20 and Rev, 17, 6. 
Towards the close of the second century it had become so hon- 
orable a title, that the Christians at Lyons who had been con- 
demned to suffer torture or death, fearfid that they might waver 
in the moment of extremity, refused to be called "martyrs." 
" This name," said they, "properly belongs only to the true and 
faithful Witness, the Prince of Life ; or, at least, only to those 
whose testimony Christ has sealed by their constancy to the end. 
We are but poor, humble confessors, i. e. ^/loXoyoi." (Euseb. 
Hist 5. 2). — 5v mstead of a, which the verb requires, arises from 
the suppressed l<av(«v after /wtprus. 

V. 16. dmfTos stands opposed to /leAXsw, i. e. witJwut delay; 
see on 9, 18.— /Sri^mo-oi, be baptized, or, with a stricter adherence 
to the form, have thyself baptized (De Wet.}. One of the uses of 
the middle is to express an act which a person procures another 
to perform for him. W. J 38. 3 ; K, 250. R. 2. This is the only 
instance in which the verb occurs in this voice, with reference to 
Christian baptism. In the analogous case (1 Cor. 10, 2) the read- 
ing is e/Satn-la-avTO or f /SairTw-5if<rav. — «al SjrSkoviTcu ris dl/ioprtas aau, 
and wash (bathe) awa^ % sins. This clause states a result of 
the baptism, in language derived from the nature of that ordi- 
nance. It answers to as a^ta-ii- dp^iw in 2, 38, i, c. submit to 
the rite in order to be forgiven. In both passages baptism is rep- 
resented as having this importance or efficacy, because it is the 
sign of the repentance and faith which are the conditions of salva- 
tion. Compare dTreXou'troo-^i in 1 Cor, 6, 11. The sort of outward 
washing expressed by this verb has been noticed on 16, 33. 
Hence there can be no question as to the mode of baptism in 
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this instance ; for if it be maintained that ^aimina is uncertain 
in its meaning, a definition is added in airohiwrat which removes 
tlie doubt. — «riJaiA«ra/wi'tis to ovojua avroii supphes essentially the 
place of ori T^ oTOjiuxn 'Iijirov XpurroB in 2, 38 ; see the note on 
tliat clause. toB Kvpum after Svo/jji has much less support than 
avTov. The pronoun can refer only to Christ ; comp. on 9, li. 

V. 17. For this journey to Jerusalem, see on 9, 10. — iyivero 
governs /lot as in v. 6. — In Trpouivxajxamu nov the constniction 
changes to the genitive absolute. On account of this intervening 
clause, /le accompanies ytve(TSai, though iya/iro has the same log- 
ical subject (see on 15, 23). W. i 44. 3. — On iKo-rdirti, see 10, 
10. Some, as Schott, Wieseler, and others, would identify this 
" ecstasy " with the vision to which Paul alludes in 2 Cor. 12, 8 ; 
and would establish by this coincidence the date of the composi- 
tion of that Epistle. But as the apostle had so many similar reve- 
lations in the course of his life, and as the character of this vision 
is so unhke that described in 2 Cor. 12, 2, the conjecture that 
they are the same must be pronounced vague and improbable. 

V. 18. ec TUX*', qu^ickly, accords with Gal. 1, 18, On this first 
visit Paul remained at Jerusalem but fifteen days, and received 
this command probably on one of the last of them. In that pas- 
sage of the Epistle the apostle says nothing respecting this vision 
in the temple, as it was sufficient for his object to mention the 
reason for this journey thither and the brevity cf his stay, — Sidrt 
.... vipi. ci^ov, because they (viz. his unconverted countrymen) tmU 
not receive thy testirrumy, i. e, although he should continue to de- 
clare it to them. See the note on 9, 30. 

V. 19. eljToi', K. T. X. The apostle states the reason here why 
he supposed Jerusalem to be his proper field of labor. His his- 
tory as a converted blasphemer and persecutor was notorious in 
that city ; the testimony of such a man might be expected to have 
more weight among those who had witnessed the change in his 
character, than among those to whom his previous life was un- 
known. 

V. 20. /idpTvpo^ <rau, thy idtness, not "martj-r" (E. V.); see on 
V. 15. — Kcti ovT6'i,tken (see on 1, 10) I myself. — In respect to 
trwmSonSvj see the note on 8, I. r^ aviupiasi avrov the critical 
editions of the text omit, or put in brackets. It is probably an 
addition from 8, 1. — On <t>vXa.irij-mv, k. t. X., see 7, 58. 

V. 31. TTopivov is present, because he was to obey at once. 
He proceeded to Syria and Cilicia (9, 30 and Gal. 1, 21), and 
remained there three or four years before his arrival at Autioch 
(see on 9, 30). As he was ordered to leave JerusMlem because 
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God would send him to the Gentiles, we may infer (though this 
is not the common opinion) that he preached to heathen as well 
as Jews diiriag his sojourn in those regions. See note on 13, 3. 
— "Paul relates this vision to show," as Alford remarks, "that his 
own inclination and prayer had been, that he might preach fJie 
gospel to his own people ; but that it was by the imperative com- 
mand of the Lord himself that he went to the Gentiles." 

Veeses 22-29. Paul pleads his Roman Oitiizenskip, and escapes 
the TortMre. 

V. 23. ^Kouw, continued to hear. — a;y)[ tovtov toC Xo'you, vMo 
this word, viz. that God would send him to the heathen. — alpt is 
present because it was a repeated cry ; see on 21, 37. — For t6v 
with TotoCroi', the one such as he, see on 19, 25. — o& yap ko^kcv 
avTov t^,for ii was Ko(/i Ae jAomM &e,- imperfect because he liad 
forfeited life long ago. W. § 41. 2. Meyer refers the past tense 
to the chiliarch's interference ; he ought not to have rescued the 
man, but should have left him to his fate. Some copyists, stum- 
bling appaiently at the imperfect, wrote KaJ^«ov or Koi^Kec. 

V. 23, parrouvToiv to IfiAna means, not throwing off their gar- 
menu as a preparation for'stoning Paul (Grot. Mey.), for he was 
now in the custody of the Eoman captain ; but throwing them tvp, 
tossing fhem about, as a manifestation and an effect of their in- 
controUable mge. Their casting dust into the air was an act of the 
same character. This mode of demonstrating their feehngs was 
suited also to inflame the populace still more, and to impress the 
tribune with the necessity of conceding sometliing to their de- 
mands. Sir John Chardin, as quoted by Harmer,i says that it is 
common for the peasants in Persia, when they have a complaint 
to lay before their governors, to repair to them by hundreds, or a 
thousand, at once ; they place themselves near the gate of the 
palace, where they suppose they are most likely to be seen and 
heard, and there set up a horrid outcry, rend their garments, and 
throw dust into the air, at the same tune demanding justice. 

V. 24. «KeX«Jo-CT', K. T. A, It is not surprising that the chOiarch 
gave this order. He had been unable to follow Paul's address on 
account of his ignorance of the language ; and \vitnessing now 
this renewed outburst of mge, ho concludes that the prisoner 
must have given occasion for it by some flagrant offence, and 

determines, therefore, to extort a confession from him. — thrhv 

avroV, directing thai he shmdd be examined by scourges. The phiral 

' Observations, Vol. IV, p. 203, 
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refers to the blow^ or lashe<< of the aconrgc. It was proposed to 
torture hrni into an acknowledgment of his supposed crime. — 
iva hnyt a, that he might ast ertain. — oi™s ejre^iovowi' ofir^ were so 
eiyins; out against lam , not cned out {^ V,). 

V. 25. i*s Si Trpoiruviai avrov toIi ifiatrn' has received two differ- 
ent explanations. Some, as De Wette, Meyer, Kobinson, render : 
But as they (sc. the soldiers, see on v, 29) stretched him forth for 
tJie thongs, i. e. for the scourge, which consisted sometimes of two 
or more lashes or cords. They placed the apostle in an upright 
posture, so as to expose him more fully to the blows, or caused 
him to lean forward in order to receive them more efiectuaily. 
The stripes, it will be remembered, were inflicted on the nated 
back (see 16, 22). Others translate, tAi^ stretched kijn forth with 
the thongs, against a block or pillar, i. e. bound him to it with 
them, preparatory to his being scourged. Tlie article in this case 
would designate the thongs as those which it was customary to 
use on such occasions. Bottger (Schauplatz, p. 84), who advo- 
cates the view last stated, deduces a strong confirmation of it 
from V. 29. It is said that the chiliarch feared when he ascer- 
tained that Paul was a Eoman citizen, because he had bound hira; 
but that fear could not relate to the command in 21, 33, for he 
kept Paul in chains until the next day (v. 30), and Felix left him 
still in that condition at the expiration of his term of office (2i, 
27). It was not contrary to the Koman laws for a magistrate to 
bind a criminal or suspected person for safe-keeping, although he 
was known to be a Koman citizen ; and hence it is difficult to 
see Tvhat can be meant by Se&mus in v. 29, unless it be the bind- 
ing connected with the scourging to which the commander had 
ordered Paid to be subjected. That was an outrage which was 
not to come near the person of a Roman even after condemna- 
tion ; the infliction of it on the part of a judge or magistrate ex- 
posed him to the severest penalty. (Wdsth. concurs in this view.) 
Several critics (e. g. Kuin. Olsh ) render wpoo-eu'ai, delivered, con- 
signed, i. e. to the scourge, which is too vigue for so specific a 
term. — xpfis t^v ItrrStra tKarovrapxav, itrito the cefituiion standing 
there, having charge of the inquisition It w as the custom of the 
Komans to commit the execution of such punishments to that 
class of ofiicers; comp. Mark 15 39 — k<u oj«iToj.pBrw, and (tliat 
too) uticondemned, without previoits tnal ; see on 16, 37. 

V. 26. opa, rendered take heed in the English version, Gries- 
bach and others omit, after decisive authorities. It was added 
apparently to give more point to the caution. — 5 yap, k. t. \., far 
thit man is a Roman. It may excite sm'prise that the centurion 
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believed Paul's word so readily. "We have the explanation of 
this in the fact, that a false claim of this nature was easily ex- 
posed, aad liable to be punished with death. (Suet Claud, c. 35.) 
It was almost an unprecedented thing that any one was so fool- 
hardy as to assert the jirivilege without bemg entitled to it. 

V. 27. Xeye /toi, k. t. X. He asks the question, not from any 
doubt of Paul's veracity, but in order to have the report confirmed 
from his own hps, and at the same time to elicit an explanation 
of so unexpected a fact. The inquiry indicates his surprise tliat 
a man in Paul's situation should possess a privilege which he 
himself had procured at such expense. 

V. 28. n-oXXoS Keij>a>Miov,/or a great swm. It has been inferred 
from this circumstance, and from his name, that Lysias was a 
Greek, It was verj' common under the emperors to obtain the 
rights of citizenship in this way. Havercamp says in a note on 
Josephus (Antt. 1. p. 712), that a great many Jews in Asia Minor 
were Eonian citizens at this time, who had purchased that rank 
It did not always require great wealth to procure iL A few yeais 
earlier than this, in the leign of Claudius, "the rights of Koman 
citizenship were sold by JMessalhna and the freedmen, with 
shameless indifference, to any purchaser, and it was cirrrently 
said that the Roman ciiitas (Diet, of Antt s. v) might be pur- 
chased for two cracked dnnking-cups." — km, aha, connect the 
fact of his freedom with its origin. — ysywnjfiat, sc. 'Pco^albs, i.e. 
he had inherited his rights as a Roman citizen. In what ^vay the 
family of Paul acquired this distinction is unknown. Many of 
the older commentators assert that Tarsus enjoyed the full privi- 
leges of citizenship, and that Paul possessed them as a native 
of Tarsus. But that opinion (advanced still in some recent- 
works) is certainly erroneous. The passages in the ancient wri- 
ters which were supposed to confirm it are found to be inconchi- 
sive ; they prove that the Romans freed the inhabitants of Taisus 
from taxation, allowed them to use their own laws, and declared 
their city the metropolis of CiUcia ; but they afford no proof that 
the Romans conferred on them the birthright of Roman citizen- 
ship. Indeed, the opinion to that effect, could it be established, 
so far from supporting Luke's credibility, would bring it into 
question ; for it is difficult to believe that the chiharch, after be- 
ing told that Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (21, 39), would have 
ordered him to be scoui^ed, without any further inquiry as to his 
rank. It only remains, therefore, Ihat Paul's father, or some one 
of his ancestors, must have obtained Roman citizenship in some 
one of the different ways in which foreigners could obtain that 
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privilege It was conferred ofti n as a reward for fidelity to the 
Boman interest, or for distmgmshed milifacy services ; it could be 
purchased, as was mentioned above or it could be acquired by 
manumission, which, when executed with certain forms, secured 
the full immunities of freedom to the emancipated. In which 
of these modes the family of Paul became free can only be con- 
jectured Some adopt one supposition, some another. Nothing 
IS certain beyond the fact that Paul inherited his citizenship. 

V. 29. 01 /ieXXoi/r£! are soldiera who aided the centiuion (v. 25). 
Luke does not mention the command of Lysiaa, which caused 
them to desist so promptly. — £V(yi.ois on 'Piopiios iari, having 
ascertained that he is a Roman. " Ilia vox et imploratio, ' Civis 
Eomanus sum,' quffi sEepe multis, in ultimis terris, opem inter 
barbaros et salutera tulit," ^ proved itself effectual, also, in this 
instance. — on .... SeSotuw, because he had bound Hm. Those who 
understand this of his having ordered him to be chained in 21, 33, 
must suppose that his present fear was very transient. IXvirtv 
in V. 30 shows that Paul was kept in chains during the night 

Vekse 30, Faults examined betm e the Sanlwdrini. 
V. 30. For the use of ro before the interrogative clause, see 

on V. 21. — Ti JcanjyopeiTai irapa rwv 'louSaicui, uhl/ he tS accused on 

the part of the Jews, not directly or formilly but m point of fact, 
by their persecution of him, their clamor for his death. -Trapd is a 
more exact preposition for this sense (W, } 47. p. 327) than ir-6, 
which has taken its place in some manuscripts. Some have 

joined Tapa riov 'lovSauov with -p/Siyai to oo-i^aXt's, as if it could not 

follow a passive verb. — diro tiuv Sea-/w atler iXva-iv expands the 
idea, and was added to the text probably for that purpose. It is 
destitute of critical support. — Karayayiv tov UavXan, having brought 
down Paul from his prison in the castle (see on 21, 31) to the 
lower place where the Sanhedrim assembled. According to Jew- 
ish tradition, that body transferred their sittings at length from 
Gazith, an apartment in the inner temple (see on 6, 13), to a 
room on Mount Zion, near the bridge over the Tyropreon. It 
was here probably that the council met at this time ; for Lysias 
and his soldiers would not have presumed to enter the sacred 
part of the temple. The Eomans conceded to the Jew^ the right 
of putting any foreigner to death who passed the forbidden limits; 
comp. on 21, 38. See Lewin, 11. p. 672,= 

' Cic. in VeiT. Act. 2. 5. 57 

' The Life and Epistles of St. Pan], bv Thomas Lewin of Trinity College 
Oxford (1851). 

47 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Verses l-IO. Paul's Speech before die Jewish Council. 

V. I. Trairg (ruwiSqiret dya^jj, with etU good conscience; or, more 
strictly, consciousness, i. e. of integrity and sincerity. See on 20, 
21. — x£7rtAiTfu/ui£ Tffi Ai^, I have lived unta God, i. e. for his service 
and glory; dative of the object (see Rom. 14, 18; Gal. 2, 19). 
The verb refers to his condnct in all respects ; not specially to 
his political or civil relations. Compare diiuis roG ivayytXiau jroXi- 
Tiiar^i in Phil. 1, 27. — S.^i Tavnjs t^^ ^/iqia?, unto this day, from 
the time that he became a Christian. As his condnct before his 
defection from Judaism was not in question now, he had no oc- 
casion to speak of that part of his life, though he coxild claim in 
some sense to have acted conscientiously even then (see 26, 9), 

V. 2, o op;(Hpeui 'Avoj'ta!. This Ananias is to be distuignislied 
from the Annas, or Ananus, of whom we read in 4, 6 ; Luke 3, 2, 
and John 18, 13. He is unquestionably, says Winer (Realw. I. p. 
57), the son of NebedEBus, who obtained the office of high-priest 
under the procurator Tiberius Alexander, in the year A. D. 48, and 
was the immediate successor of Camydus or Camithus (Jos. Antt. 
20. 5. 2). He filled this office also under the procurator Cumanus, 
but, having been implicated in a dispute between the Jews and 
the Samaritans, he was sent by the Syrian proprfetor to Kome, 
in A. D. 52, in order to defend himself before the Emperor Clau- 
dius. The subsequent history of Ananias is obscure. He either 
lost his office in consequence of this journey, or, which is more 
probable (Jos. Antt 20. 6. 3), he was acquitted, and continued to 
officiate as high-priest until he was superseded by Ismael, son of 
Phabi, just before the departure of Felix from Judea. In the 
latter case, says the same writer, he was the actual high-priest at 
the time of the occurrence 'related here, and is called apxap'^i on 
that account, and not because he had formerly held the office, or 
because he occupied it during a vacancy. — toIs iraptarSnTai auria, 
those who stood near to him ; not members of the council, or spec- 
tators, but the vTnipiTa.1, the servants in attendance; see on 4, 1. 
— TVTTTtLv avTov TO CTTo/ici, to Strike kis mouth. Tho mouth must be 
shut that uttered such a declaration. It was not to be endured 
that a man arraigned there as an apostate from the religion of his 
fathers should assert his innocence. This mode of enjoining 
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silence is practised in the East at the present day. " As soon as 
the ambassador came," says a traveller in Persia, " he pnniahed 
the principal offenders by causing them to be beaten before him ; 
and those who had spoken their minds too freely, he smote upon 
the moHth with a shoe." He relates anotlier instance : " ' Call 
the Ferasches,' exclaimed the king; 'let them beat the culprits 
imtil they die.' The Ferasches appeared and beat them violent- 
ly ; and when they attempted to say anything in their defence, 
they were struck on the mouth." i 

v. 3. TWTfiy .... 5 3i6^, God shall smite thee. The apostle 
declares in terms snggested by the outrage that God would punish 
the author of the brutal insult ; he does not imprecate vengeance 
on him, or predict that he would die by violence. M Ananias 
was killed by an assassin (Jos. Bell.Jud. 2. 17. 9), some have sup- 
posed Paul's language to prefigure such an end. — To?xt Ktt!ov\x^,.ivt, 
tkou whited wallt r. e. hypocrite, because, as stated in the next 
clause, he did one thing while he professed another. For the 
origin of the expression, see Matt. 33, S7. The Jews painted 
their sepulchres white, so as not to defile themselves by coming 
unexpectedly in contact with them; hence they were fair to the 
eye while they were full of invraj-d corruption. Jahn's Archseol. 
I) 207, — KoX a-ii Ka5g, And dost thou sit ? etc. The verb is a later 
form for KiSijirai. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 358. khi conforms here to 
its use in questions designed to bring out the inconsistency of 
another's views or conduct Compare Mark 4, 13; Luke 10, 29. 
K. i 321. R, 1. — KpCvwy jiie Kara Tov vofuyv, judging me according to 
the law, states what was true of him in theory, jro^wo/ituv, trans- 
gressing the law, what was trae in point of fact. 

V, 5. ouK jfSeu', I did not know at the moment, bear in mind 
(Bng. Wetst. Kuin. Olsh. Wdsth.). Compare the use of this 
verb in Eph. 6, 8 ; Col. 3, 24. Some understand that Paul did 
not know, was ignorant, that Ananias was now the high-priest; a 
possible ignorance, certainly, since he had been absent from the 
country so long, and the high-priest was changed so frequently 
at that period. On the contrary, if the high-priest presided on 
such occasions or wore an oiRcial dress, Paul could tell at a glance 
who that dignitary was, from his position or his costume. But 
this view is hable to another objection; it renders the apostle's 
apology for his remark urelevant, smce he must have perceived 
from the presence of Ananias that he was at least one of the 
rulers of the people, and entitled to respect on account of his 

' Morier's SeconiJ Journey through Persia, pp. 8, 94. 
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station. Others think that Paul spoke ironically, meaning that 
he did not know or acknowledge such a man aa high-priest (Mey. 
Emg,). The sarcasm so covertly expressed would not have been 
readily understood, and the appeal to Scripture in that state of 
mind, becomes unmeaning, not to say irreverent — yap yiypamat 
connects itself with an implied thought : Otherwise I should not 
have so spoken ; for it is written, viz. in Ex. 22, 28. The passage 
applies to any civil magistrate, as well a^ to the high-priest. Paul 
admits that he had been thrown off his guard ; the insult had 
touched him to the quick, and he had spoken rashly. But what 
can siypass the grace with which he recovered his self-possession, 
the frankness with wliich he acknowledged his error? If his 
conduct in yielding to the momentary impulse was not that of 
Christ himself under a similar provocation (John 18, 33, 33), 
certainly the manner in which he atoned for his fault was Christ- 
like. 

V. 6. ypous SJ, K. T. A. Neander ; " In order to secure the voice 
of the majority among his judges, Paul availed himself of a meas- 
ure for promoting the triumph of the tmth which has been oftener 
employed against it, — the divide et impera in a good sense; in 
order to produce a division in the assembly, he addressed himself 
to the interest for the truth which a great pajt of his judges ac- 
knowledged, and by w^hich they really approached nearer to him 
than the smaller number of those who denied it He could say 
with truth that he stood there on trial because he had testified 
of the hope of Israel, and of the resurrection of the dead ; for he 
had preached Jesus as the one through whom this hope was to 
be fulfilled. This declaration had the effect of uniting the Phar- 
isees present in his favor, and of involving them in a violent dis- 
pute with the Sadducees, The former could find no fault with 
him. If he said that the spirit of a deceased person, or that 
an angel, had appeared to him, no one could impute that to him 
as a crime ; what he meant by this, and whether what he alleged 
was true or not, they did not trouble themselves to decide." — 
jrepi eXiriSos, k. t. A., for hide's sake and (that) a resurrection of the 
dead (Mey. De Wet), i. e. by hendiadys, the hope of the resurrec- 
tion (Kuin, Olsh.). The first mode of stating it analyzes the 
grammatical figure, 

V. 7. eyevero ijtiutw, there arose a dissendon, difference of views 
respecting Paul's case ; see on 15, 2. — As the effect of this dif- 
ference, tfrxifrSi] TO 7rX^3^os, the multitude was divided, took opposite 



V. 8. 



fi.T] twos .... Trvevii.a, 
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angel or spirit. See Mark 12, 18. ^jjSe adds a second denial to 
the first, while /i^« expands this denial into its parts. See W. } 
55. 6. Josephns conlimis this statement as to the behef of the 
Sadducees. la one place (Bell. Jud. 2. 8. 14) he says, that " the 
Saddueees reject the permanence or existence of the soul after 
death, and the rewards and punishments of an invisible world;" 
and in another place (Antt. 18. 1, 4), that " the Sadducees hold 
that the souls of men perish with their bodies," The Tabnudists 
and other Jewish writers make the same representation. — ri 
aiitftoTtpa, both, i. e. according to the above analysis, a resiirrection 
and the reality of spiritual existences, whether angels or the 
souls of the departed. Josephns belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees, and he represents their opinion to have been, " that 
souls have an immortal vigor, and are destined to be rewarded or 
punished in another state according to the life here, as it has 
been one of virtue or vice ; that the good will be permitted to 
live agaui (L e. in another body on the earth), and that the wicked 
■will be consigned to an eternal prison." (Antt. 18 13) 'There 
was a variety of opinions concerning the resurrection " says Bis- 
coe, " among the Pharisees, or traditionary Jews In this account 
of it, which resembles the heathen idea of transmigration, Jose- 
phns, as I apprehend, has given us that which comes nearest to 
his own belief, or which he was incUned to have the Greek phi- 
losophers understand to be his own. For he is accused by learned 
men, and certainly not without reason, of sometimes accommo- 
dating the Jewish revelation to the sentiments of the heathen, 
or bringing it as neax to what was taught by them as might be." 

V. 9. al ypn/i^TOs, K. r. X,, iJie scribes of the party of the Phari- 
sees contended, disputed violently. They appear as the champions 
of their party, because they were the men of learning, and ac- 
customed to such debates. — d Zi -irveiiia, k. t. A., but. if a spirit 

spoke to him, or an angel ; undoubtedly, a designed apo* 

siopesis. A significant gesture or look towards the Sadducees 
expressed what was left unsaid that is not an impossible thing, 
the matter then assumes importance or something to that effect. 
See TV. f 64. II For other examples of aposiopesis see Luke 
19, 42 and 23, 42 Some maintain that the senten e is mcnm- 
plete, because the remamder was unheard amid the tumult that 
now ensued. The common text supplies /ijj Seo/inxw/ia as the 
apodosis ; but the testimonies roquiie us to reject that addition. 
It was suggested, probably, by Seo/iay^ai in 5 39 

V. 10. lii] SiOfriraa-^ o UaxXo^ {nr avn,v k^t Paul shoi M be 

pulled in picas hj them, as the parties stnisglel to obtain j is=ies- 
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sioii of him; tlieir object being on the one aide to protect him, 
and on the other to maltreat or kill him.— ri uTpaTtv/ia, t/ie sol- 
dieiy, some of the troops StatioBed in the castle; see v. 37. Ob- 
serve the collateral re after ay«c, since the rescue and the con- 
veyance to the gajrrisoii are parts of the same order. 

Verses 11-15, A Conspiracy of the Jews: to slay Paul. 

V. H. a Kil/jwsji. e. Christ. — Soptrei, be courageous stiU. The 
tense is present. Though he had not begun to despond, he was 
on the eve of trials which would expose him to that danger. — 
UavKt in the T. E., which the E. V. retains, is to be struck out. 
— eis 'lipowToX^/i and els 'P<u;iijv involve an ellipsis like that noticed 
on 8, 40. — Set, is necessary, because such was the purpose of God ; 
comp. 27, 24. Paul had long cherished a desire to see Rome 
{19, 21; Rom. 1, 13); but as far as we know, he was now as- 
sured for the first time that such was to be his destiny 

V. 12. TTot^trajTes awrrpo'^i', having fo]-med a conAinolioH (Mey. 
Rob.), which truvtoiioaiav in V. 13 defines more precisely. — oi 'lou- 
SuMi, the Jews, since this party of them manifested the Jewish 
spirit ; see the last remark on 4, I. nvh tuv 'louSat'coi' is an imap- 
proved reading. 

V. 14. rois o/)j(iepeu(ri kui rots Trpur^vrlpoK, the chtej-priests and 
the elf/ers, i. c. those of these classes who were hostile to Paul, 
the Sadducee members of the council (Mey. De Wet.), This 
limitation suggests itself without remark, after the occurrence 
which has just been related. — dveStnaTurafifi' tovtou's, ^ue cursed 
ourselves. The expression points to some definite mtification of 
the atrocious oath. The reflexive of the third person (see v. 12) 
may follow a subject of the first or second person. K { 303. 8 ; 
B. f 127. n. 5. 

V. 15. (Till' TiJ mn/eSpuff, witli the Sanhedrim, i. e. in the name 
of that body, as if it was their united request. — aipiav has been 
added to the text in some copies, because it occurs in v. 20. — 
AKpi^imepovtmore exactly \haa on the former trial. — Trpb toB iyyla-ai 
airor, before he has come near, i. e. to the place of assembly. Their 
plan was to kill him on the way; see v. 21. — rou iyiXw depends 
on hot/j^oi as a genitive construction- W. S 44. 4. — It would be 
difficult to credit the account of such a proceeding, had Luke 
related it of any other people than the Jews. Here, aa Lardner 
suggests (Crcdibihty, I. p. 224), are more than forty men who 
enter into a conspiracy 1o take away Paul's life in a clandestine 
manner; and they make no scruple to declare it to the council. 
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relying upon their approbation It i^ clearly implied that these 
teachers of reh^ioii these ])rofes-,eii guirdians of the law gave 
their assent to the proposal they hid nothing to object eithtr to 
so infamous a design or to the use of ^iich means for accomplish- 
ing it. But, oat of place as such a passage would be m any 
other history, it relates a transaction in perfect harmony with the 
Jewish opinions and practices of that age. A single testimony 
■will illustrate this. Philo, in speaking of the course to be ptir- 
sued towards a Jew who forsakes the worship of the true God, 
lays down the following principle : " It is highly proper that all 
who have a zeal for virtue should have a right to punish with 
their own hands, without delay, those who are guilty of this crime ; 
not carrying them before a court of judicature, or the council, 
or, in short, before any magistrate ; but they should indulge the 
abhorrence of evil, the love of God, which they entertain, by 
inflicting immediate punishment on such impious apostates, re- 
garding themselves for the time as all things, senators, judges, 
prsBtors, sergeants, accusers, witnesses, the laws, the people ; 
so that, hindered by nothing, they may without fear, and with all 
promptitude, espouse the cause of piety." Josephus mentions a 
similar combhiation against the life of Herod into which a party 
of the Jews entered on account of the religious innovations which 
they charged him ivith introducing. (Antt. 15. 8. 1-4.) 

Verses 16-22. The Plot is disclosed to tlie Roman Commander. 

v. 16. uSos T^s a&A^i, the son of Im sister. Whether the 
family of this sister resided at Jerusalem, or the nephew only, 
does not appear from the narrative. His anxiety for the safety of 
Paul may have arisen from a stronger interest than that prompted 
by their relationship to each other. See the note on 9, 30. He 
was not a bigoted Jew at all events ; for in that case he would 
have allowed no tie of blood, no natural affection to interfere 
with the supposed claims of his religion. — tureXSoyv, k. t. X., hav- 
ing entered into the castle, whence it appears that his friends, as 
afterward at Casarea (2i, 23), had free access to him. Lysias 
may have been the more indulgent, because he would atone for 
his fault in having bound a Roman citizen. — r^v Ivi^pay, the oM' 
bush which the Jews were preparing. 

V. 18. 6 8«<r/xi05 shows that Paul was still hound, i. e. by a 
chain to the arm of a soldier. — (xpvrd n XoX^ai <roi, since he has 
something to say to thee ; comp. ex*i yap, k. t. A., ia v, 17. 

V. 21. cvtSpevoutTL, He tn wait, which they were doing inasmuch 
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as their plot was already so mature ; eorap. IvSpav jtoioCitcs in S5, 3. 

— Tetro-apuKovrii, sc, avS/iSii', as in v. 13. — eroi/ioi' tio-i, sc. to5 dvtXHv 
ovroi' ; comp. v. 15. — TrpotrS^x^/ievoi T^r diro a-ov lirayytXlav, awaking 
the (expected) promise from thee. iwayytXla. has this constant 
sense in the New Testament. 

V. 22. Note the change to the direct style in on rawa lverl,dvi- 
(rasTpos^. W. J63.il ]. Compare Luke 5, 14. The opposite 
change occurs in v, 24. 

Verses 23-30. The Letter of Lydas to Felix. 

v. 23. Su'o Tivis tSv Eicarowiipx'"!'. some (zoo or three of the centw 
rions ; not one or two (Hwa.), from the nature of the expression 
and because less than two would be an inadequate command 
for so large a force. Tliough it is not said expressly, the infer-, 
ence is that these officers were to take charge of the expedition, 
as well as prepare, for it. t« joined with namerals renders them 
indefinite; comp. hvo twos tw i>.a.SriTS,v in Lnkc 7, 19. W. f 25. 
2, b ; K. } 303. 4. — trrpaTuuras, soldiers, who, as they arc distin- 
giiished from the other two classes named, must he the ordinary, 
heavy-armed legionaries. — Se^mjXJ^o^ occurs only here and in 
two obscure writers of the iron age. " Its meaning," says De 
Wette, "isariddle." The proposed explanations are these: ^ropa- 
^uAxxKcs, military hctors who guarded prisoners, so called from 
their taking the right-hand side (Snid. Bez. Kiiin,) ; lancers (Vulg. 
E. v.) ; a species of light-armed troops (Mey.), since they are 
mentioned once in connection with archei^ and peltasts. Codex 
A reads Bt^io^oXav?, Jaculantes dextra (Syr.). See De Wette's 
note here. — diro rptriji u,pas,from the third hour, i. e. nine o'clock 
with us ; it being implied that they were to march at that hoar 
as well as he ready. 

v. 24. KT-ijini T( jrapeurrV"'. and that they should provide beasts 
of burden, as two or more would be needed for relays, or for the 
transportation of baggage. The discourse changes at this point 
from the direct to the indirect ; comp. on 19, 27. — tva hrifii^do-av- 
T<s, K. T. X., that having mounted Paul (on one of them) they might 
convey him in safety unto FeBx. t,i6. in the verb refers to the in- 
termediate space, not to the dangers through which they were to 
pass; comp. 18, 27; 27, 44; 1 Pet, 3, 2(i. — Felix was the procu 
rator of Judea, having received this office from the Emperoi 
Claudius, probably in the autumn of A. D. 52 (Win. Ang, Mey.). 
He was originally a slave, w^s a man of energy and talents, but 
avaricious, cruel, and licentious. Tacitus {Hist 5. 9) has drawn 
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his character in a single line : " Per omnem sssvitiam ac libidinem 
jiis regium servili ingenio exercuit." See further, on 24, 3, 24. 

V. 25. ypd^as belongs to the siibject of ttiKv in v. 23. — jrepie- 
Xotxrav roy tuttov tovtoi/, containing this outline, draught, i. e. a let- 
ter to this effect The Koman law required that a suhordinate 
officer, in sending a prisoner to the proper magistrate for trial, 
should draw up a written statement of the case. The technical 
name of such a commumcation was ehgium. 

V. 26. KpaTumj^ is an honorary epithet; see on 1, 1. — -^tfiavt 
stands in the New Testament for the more specific eirirpon-os 
(comp. Matt. 27, 2). — xo-Cpuv. Compare the last remark on 16, 
23, 

V. 97. rhy avSpa is the object of i^iiXo/tTjv, which airov repeats 
on account of the distance of the noun from the verb; comp. 
Toimui' in 1, 22. — /At'XAon-a dvaipiitr&a.i, on the point of being killed; 
not should have been (E. V,). — o-w tu trr/jaTEtpxri, w siA the miUtary 
(see V. 10). — jLn^uiv OTi 'Poj/Mtds i<m, having harmed that he is a 
Roman, which is stated as a reason why Lysias was so prompt 
to rescue him. It was not until after he had taken Paul into his 
custody that he ascertained his rank ; but, as was not unnatural, 
he wished to gain as much credit as possible in the eyes of his 
superior. This deviation from truth, says Meyer, testifies to the 
genuineness of the letter. Some resolve imAiav into KaX tiio^ov, 
as if he learned the fact that Paul was a Roman citizen after his 
apprehension. The Greek of the New Testament affords no in- 
stance of such a use of the participle. See W. * 46. 2. Luke 
with his inquisitive habits (see his Gospel 1, 1) would fmd an 
opportunity to copy the letter during his abode of two years at 
Cajsarea. 

V. 28. ^ouXo/ieras, k. t. X., Wishing to know or ascertain {yvSivoj. 
and hnyviBva.1 are both foimd) the crime (not charge), of which at 
this stage of the affair Paul was supposed to be guilty. The 
weaker sense of airW (Hws.) makes (vtKakow repetitious. — Si' 
§!•, K. T. \., on account of which tliey were accusing him, not formally, 
but by their continued outcry, as Luke has related. — KaTr^ayav 
avTov, I brought him down in person, as he must be present to 
gain the desired information ; see on 22, 30. 

V. 29. trepl ^ifniiiAriM' toB vofimi aurSiv, concerning questions of 
their law. See the note on 18, 15. — As Bavdrou and ^firiiJov de- 
noted the highest and lowest penalties of the law, the idea is 
that Paul had no crime alleged agamst him that required his 
detention or punishment (Bottg). Every Roman magistrate be- 
fore whom the apo.?tle is brought declares him innocent. 
48 
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V. 30. The writer falls out of his construction here. He says 
IxipniStun]^ at the beginning of the sentence, as if he would have 
added t^s /teAXoumjs ; but in the progress of the thought adds 
fiehXay, as if he had commenced with /iijm(raiTU)f .... hn^ovXijv, 
K. T. X. The idea of the thing disclosed gives place to that of the 
persons who disclose it. W. i 63. L — iirh tw "louSaiW after eo-fir- 
Sai the recent editors omit (Ts oh. De Wet. Mey.). — hufa^o, I 
sent; since the future act would be past on the reception of the 
letter (comp. Phil. 2, 28 ; Philem. 11), W. i 41. 5. 2. — tm o-oO, 
before thee. 

Verses 31—35. Paul is sent to Felix at Cmsarea. 

V. 31. di/aXa/3dvres, having taken up, answ^ers to bn.^i^osTa.vTCi 
in V. 24. — Sia T^s vuktos, during the night, which would include the 
hours from nine o'clock, P. M. (v. S3) to six, A. M. — tw t^ 'Avti- 
irarpiSa, unta AnHpatris, which was about thirty-eight miles from. 
Jerusalem, on the route to CEesarea. It wbs built by Herod the 
Great, on the site of a place called Caphar Saba, and was named 
by him Aiitipatris, in honor of his father Antipater. See Jos. 
Antt. 16. 5. 2 ; Bell. Jud. 1. 21. 9. The modem Kefr Saba, about 
ten miles from Lud, the ancient Lydda, stands no doubt on the 
same spol.^ It is an instance, like Ptolenyiis (21, 7), in which fhe 
original name regained its sway, on the decline of the power 
which imposed the foreign name. The Romans had two military 
roads from Jerusalem to Antipatris ; a more southerly one by the 
way of Gibeon and Beth-horon, and a more northerly one by 
way of Gophna.. Bibl. Res. II. p. 138. If Paul's escort took 
the latter as the more direct course, they would arrive at Gophna 
about midnight, and at day-break would reach the last line of 
hills which overlooked the plain of Sharon. Antipatris lay on a 
shght eminence, at a little distance from the base of these hills. 
To perform this journey in the time allowed, would require them 

1 See the acrannt of a visit lo Kefr Saba by Ihe late Dr. Smith, in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, 1843, p. 476 sq. "It is a Muslim villngo, of considerable size, nnd 
wlioUv like the most common Tillages of the plain, being built entirely of niua. 
We aaiv but one etoue bnilding, which was apparently a mosqne, but without a 
minaret. Ho old ruins, nor the least relic of antiquity, did we anywhere discover. 
A well by which wB stopped, a few rods east of (he houses, exhibits more signs 
of careful workmanship than anything else. It is walled with hewn stone, and is 
lifty-saven feet deep to the water. The village stands upon a slight circular emi- 
nence, near the western hills, G-om which it is actually separated, however, by a 
branch of the plain." Raumer (Palastinn, p. 132, 3d cd.) and Ritter {Erdknnde, 
XVI. p. 571J suppose Antipatris to have been at this place. 
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to proceed at the rate of about four mfles an hour. As those who 
conducted Paul had. a good road (traces of the old Bonian pave- 
meut are still visible), they could accomplish a forced march of 
that extent, in nine hours. Strabo says that an army, under or- 
dintuy circumstances, could march from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred stadia in a day, i. e. an average of about thirty 
miles. Forbiger (Handb. der Geog. p. 551) gives a table of the 
Tftrioua distances of a day's journey among the ancients. Some 
understand yjyayov 810 r^s wKTos to mean that they brought him, by 
night, in distinction from the day; in which case they could have 
occupied two nights on the road. It is suggested that the escort 
may have proceeded to Nicopolis the first night, which w^as 
twenty-two Eoman miles fi'om Jerusalem, and, remaining there 
the next day, have arrived at Antipatris the night following. Bis- 
coe, Meyer,' Kuinoel, and others, adopt Uiis opinion. In this case 
Tp hravpiav in V. 32 must denote the morrcno after the arrival at 
Antipatris on the second night, instead of tlie morrow after leav- 
ing Jerusalem, as the text would more obviously suggest If it 
be thought necessary, w^e may consider Stti t^s itjkto! as applying 
only to the greater part of the journey. It would be correct to 
speak of the journey, in general terms, i^ a journey by night, 
although it occupied two or three hours of the following day. 
This view, which Winer maintains (E,ea!w. L p. 65), allows us 
to assign twelve hours to the march, and the rate of travelling 
would then be a Uttle more than three mUes the hour. 

V. 32. , iaaxLvres, k. t. X, The remaining distance to Cfesarea 
was not more than twenty-five miles. They were now so far 
from the scene of danger that they could with safety reduce the 
escort. Whether they had orders to do tliis or acted on their 
own discretion, we are not told. They commenced their return 
to Jerusalem on the morrow, but after so hurried a march woidd 
travel leisurely, and may have occupied two days on the way, 

V. 34. Tye/wuc appears in the common text, without sufficient 
reason ~- hrepuir^tTa^, k. t. X., having asked from what province he is. 
He makes the inquiry, perhaps, because the letter stated that 
Paul was a Eoman citizen. 

V. 35. StuKowVojaai iron, IvnUheartJieefuMy. Observe the com- 
pound. The expression exhibits a singular conformity to the 
processes of Roman law. The rule was. Qui cum ebgio (see on 

1 J. A. G. Meyer in h\: 
Geschithlu Jesu und der A 
ten (p. 461). 
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V, 25) miUuntur, ex tntegro audiendi sunt. The governor of a 
province was not to give implicit credit to the document with 
■which a prisoner was sent to him; he must institute an independ- 
ent examination of the case for himself. See Biittger, Beitriige, 
u. s. w., II. p. 8. — El' Tu irpajTutplM Tdv 'HpuJSou, in tiie pnetoriutn of 
Herod, i. e. in the palace huilt by him at CEBsarea, and now occu- 
pied as the residence of the Roman procurators. Paul was con- 
fined in some apartment of this edifice, or within its precincts. 
See Win. Eealw. IL p. 324. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Verses 1-9. Tcrtvllus accuses Paul before Felix. 

V. 1. As to Ananias, see on 23, 2. — /lAra St jreWc rmipa^. Now 
after Jive days, i. e. in popular usage, on the fifth since Paul's de- 
parture from Jerusalem (Kuin. Mey. De Wet.) ; not since his 
captiu-e there, or since his arrival at Cfesarea. The escape from 
the Jewish conspiracy is nearest to the mind hero after what has 
been related ; and further, according to Roman usage, a case re- 
ferred like this should be tried on the third day, or as soon after 
that as might be possible (comp. 25, 17). See BSttger, II. p. 9. 
The reckoning in v. 11 admits of this decision. — /Mrit tuv itpta- 
^vripoiv, with the elders, i. e. the Sanhedrists, represented by some 
of their number. tivu,v is a gloss. — ^opos TuprvXKm. As the 
people in the provinces were not acquainted with the forms of 
JEtoman law, they employed advocates to plead for them before 
the public tribunals. TertttUus was one of this class of men, and 
may have been a Roman or a Greek. It is not certain, that " the 
proceedings before Felix were conducted in Latin. In ancient 
times the Romans had attempted to enforce the use of Latin in 
all law courts, but the experiment failed. Under the Emperors 
trials were permitted in Greek, even in Rome itself, as well in 
the senate as in the forum, and it is unlikely that greater strict- 
ness should have been observed in a distant province." Lewin, 
IL p. 684. — ivt^vurav, k. t. X., informed the governor against Paul, 
lodged their complaint. " The beginning of any judicial action," 
says Geib, " consisted in the formal declaration on the part of the 
accuser, that he wished to prosecute a particular person on ac- 
count of a certain crime." i 

' Giischichte des KSiaischen Criramal-processcs, p, H5. 
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v. 3. K\i]9ivT0i avToii, he katdng been called, after information of 
the case had been given {ivf<l>dvurav) but before the charges 
against him were produced. The Eom")!! law secured that 
priviiege to the accused; see 25, 16 Notlimg could be more 
unstudied than this conformity to the judicnl rule. — ^p^aro 
Konp/opav, proceeihd to accuse. TemiUua msi ted on three 
charges; viz. sedition (KivoiWa irraaiv) heiesy (TrpcuroiTTanjv tSiv 
'NaCapaliav), and profanation of the temple (os kuI, k. r. X.) ; see 
on V. 5. 6. 

V. 3. In this verse the part ill f th object of 

AjroStxont^a ; COmp. to)(apurTm 3 wt /x ftaXXov yAuicro-ats 

XoXmv in 1 Cor. 14, 18. W. H6 1 a. T nit T/at we enjtry 
much peace through th^e, and (i\i b fit f) j (sc. -iroXKisv) 

excellent deeds performed for tits at by t} j j rud nee, we ac- 
hmwledge, with all gratitude. M t nt tra f ti e idea of 
iroAA^ to KaTopSiaiiorm' (De "W t M y Kob) wh 1 term refers 
to the general measures of 1 d trat The speaker 

employs the first person plural b 1 d tifi 1 mselfwith 

his clients. — Travrrj -n Koi, Ttranax m j Ul w th y ji-iviiiv. both 

in every way and everywhere (Hoi ) th ^ tl 8 xoi^tSa, and 
render, both always and everywl t n ly and here 

(De Wet Mey.). The first is th f i.vrq. The 

best editors write this word w tl t t b n] L 'Vf.'j 5. 4. e. 

— The language of Tertuilus th t f fi tt y. History 
ascribes to Felix a very difier t 1 ra t B tl J ephus and 
Tacitus represent him as one f tl m t mj-t d oppressive 
rulers ever sent by the Eoman t J d HI rved some 
praise for the vigor with which h pi 1 th b ds of rob- 
bers by which the country had b f t d Th ompliment 
had that basis, but no more. 

V. 4. Iva . . . . eyKoima, Butthai Imay not hinder, -w&9i)cy, thee too 
muck, I will be brief, i. e. in what he proposes to advance. hrX 
■wkuav refers, not to the few words of his preamble (Mey.), as if 
that was beginning to be tedious, but to his subseqitent piea. — 
6XOWT0.1 ■tjpMV oTfiTo/icas, to hear us briefly, where the adverb qualifies 
the verb. It is unnecessary to supply Xe^vrmv after ^^iW. 

V. 5. The sentence is irregidar. We should have expected 
eKpaT^cra/iep avTou at the beginning of the apodosis ; but instead of 
that the writer says Si- Koi, influenced apparendy by 5s fai in the 
clause which precedes. W. f 46. 2. — yap, namely : the case is 
as foOows (comp. 1, 20). — Xotpov, pest, like our use of the word. 

— KwoxivTo. .... 'louScuow, Bxciting disturbance unto all the Jews, i. c. 
among them and to their detriment. The latter idea occasions 
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the use of the dative. The charge is, that he set the Jews at 
variance with one another ; not that he excited them to rebel 
against the Romans. — Ha^iopaiuiv occurs here only as a term of 
reproach (Olsh.) ; see on 2, 22. 

V. 6. o5 , . . . ^e^i^Atotrai, who also attempted, etc. See 21, 28. 
— The entire passage Kal Kara . , , . Iiri (re (v. 6-8) is of doubtful 
authority. It is rejected by Griesbach, Bengel, Mill, Laehmann, 
Tischendorf, De "Wette, and others. Manuscripts of the first 
class omit the words, and others contain them with different vari- 
ations, " If they are genuine," says Meyer, " it is difficult to see 
why any one should have left them out ; for koto. t6v 17/ierepoi' 
vo/iov vjSiX^a-anev KpLvtiv would be no more offensive in the mouth 
of the advocate who speaks in the name of his client, than the 
preceding ixpaT^ajj-ev. The indirect complaint against Lysias in 
V. 7 was entirely natural to the relation of the Jews to this tri- 
bune, who had twice protected Paul against them." It is urged 
for the words that their insertion answers no apparent object, and 
that they may have been dropped accidentally (Wdsth.). — ^5«X- 
^(Tcyiiei', K. T. X., we unshed to judge, etc. We obtain a very differ- 
ent view of their design from 31, 31 ; 26, 21. 

V. 7. In ftera ffoXA^ /3his, vitJi much violence. Tertullus mis- 
states the fact. The Jews released Paul without any struggle, 
on the appearance of Lysias; see 21, 33. — h-Xiri, before thee. 

V, 8. Trap oC would refer to Paul, if we exclude the imcertain 
text which precedes; but more naturally to Lysias, if we re- 
tain it (comp. V. 22). — &vii.Kpiva'i may be used of any judicial 
examination. It ia impossible to think here of a trial by tor- 
ture, since both Paul and Lysias ■were exempt from it in 
virtue of their rank as Eoman citizens. It was illegal at all 
events to have recourse to this measure. See Howson's note, 
11. p. 322. 

V. 9. uTivfjriStvTo, K. T. \., And the Jews also as.'tailed him at the 
same time, viz. by asserting that the charges were true. This is 
a better reading than <rwtAivTo, assented, agreed, though we have 
that word in 23, 20. 



Veeses 10-23. PomVs Defence before Felix. 

V. 10. «« jroXXStv itSiv, since many years. As Felix became 
procurator probably in A. D. 52 (see on v. 24), he had been in 
office six or seven years, which was comparatively a long time, 
at this period when the provincial magistrates were changed so 
rapidly. Some of them exceeded that term of service, but a 
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greater number of tliem fell short of it. Before his own appoint- 
ment as procurator, he had also governed Samaria for some years, 
under Cumaniis, his predecessor. See Hertz. Encyel. IV, p. 354. 
— (5v£i depends on Kpmjv as dat. Gomm.,jitdge for this nation, 
since the relation existed ideally for their benefit. B. } 133. 2. h ; 
W. i 31. 2. Paul avoids the usual Xa6s and says l^ros, because 
he is apeaiing to a fore^ner ; see, also, v. 17. — cv^fiirepov, more 
cheerfully {T. R.) ; or rfW/«iw, cheerfully (Tsch.) ; the former more 
correct since the comparative as less obvious was liable to be dis- 
placed. 

V. 11. SaiHifieyov aov yviavai, since you are (Ale to know, i. e. by 
inquiry; or, hnyvSivai (Tsch.), to ascertain. Paul adds this as an- 
other reason why he was encouraged to reply. The subject lay 
within a narrow compass. Fehx could easily ascertain how the 
prisoner had been employed during the time in which he was 
said to have committed the crimes laid to his charge. — The com- 
mon test inserts ^ before SeKoSuo, which the later editions omit. 
See on 4, 22. The best mode of reckoning the twelve days is the 
following: First, the day of the arrival at Jerusalem (21, 17); 
second, the interview with James (21, 18) ; third, the assumption 
of the vow (21, 26) ; fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, the vow 
continued, which was to have been kept seven days (being inter- 
rupted on the fifth) ; eighth, Paul before the Sanhedrim (23, 30 ; 
23, 1-10) ; ninth, the plot of the Jews and the journey by night 
to Antipatris (23, 12. 31) ; tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, 
the days at C^sarea (24, 1), on the last of which the trial was 
then taking place. The number of complete days, therefore, 
would be twelve; the day in progress at the time of speaking 
not being counted. The five days mentioned in v. 1 above agree 
with this computation, if, as suggested there, we reckon the day 
of leaving Jerasalem as the first of the five, and that of the arriv- 
al at Ctesarea as the last So essentially Wefstein, Angei-, Meyer, 
De Wette, and others. Some, as Kninoel, Olshausen, would ex- 
clude the days spent at Csesarea, and extend the time assigned 
to the continuation of the vow. But dot )mu. (note the tense) 
evidently represents the days as reaching up to the present time. 
According to Wieseler's hypothesis, tliat Paul was apprehended 
on the second day of the vow, the al eirra ^ju.«pai in 21, 27 form no 
part of the series. He distributes the time as foUows ; two days 
on the journey from Cfesarea to Jerusalem (21, 15) ; third, inter- 
view with James; fourtli (TrmTjicoirT^), seizure of Paul in the 
temple ; fifth, the session of the Sanhedrim ; sixth, the departure 
by night to Csesarea; seventh, the arrival at Casarea; twelfth 
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(live days after that), the journey of Ananias from Jerusalem 
(24, 1); and thirteenth, his arrival at Cresarea, and the trial of 
Paul. — d^' 1JS is abbreviated for o-tto t^s ruiipoi ^. — irpotrKwiiiTw, 
in order to worship, i. e. in the temple ; which was an object en- 
tirely different from that imputed to him. For this use of the 
future participle, see B. { 144. 3. 

V, 12. The grammatical analysis here requires attention. The 
first ouTt extends to Sx^oi, and ^, or {not nor), connects merely the 
participial clauses, not ^pov expressed with that verb repeated. 
Before the second and third oure we arc to insert again ttpov .... 
oxAou ; so tiiat both acts, the having disputed and the having ex- 
cited a tumult, are denied with reference to the temple, the syna- 
gogues, and the city. — Tlie SinXeyo/iepoc was not in itself censur- 
able, but in this instance he could tii^e that he had not even had 
anyreligious discussion during the few days in question. — ev toIs 
<nivay<iiyiu%, in the synagogues at Jerusalem, where they were nu- 
merous ; see' on 6, 9. — Kara, Ti/v ttoXiv, throughout the dty, up and 
down the streets (Alf ) ; not excluding hiaXfyoixtvof, but refering 

especially to hnir&<rr<uTiif. 

V. 14. Having replied to Vi'hat waa falsely alleged, he states 
now (S( adversative) what was true in the case. — on Kara, -njv oSov, 
K. T. A., that according to (those of) the way (9, 2 ; 19, 9, etc.) which 
(not in which) they call a sect (atpta-iv, with a shade of reproach) 
so (i. e. after their mode) I worship, etc. This appears to me 
more simple than to make ovna prospective : so, viz. by believing all 
things, etc (Mey. De Wet). — Kara iw vo/ioc, throughout the law, 
in all the books of Moses ; see on 13, 15. 

V. 15. iXiriSa .... Sfoi', having a hope in reference to God, i. e. 
founded on him, since his word and his promise furnish the only 
basis of such a hope. — ^r koi, k. t. A,., which also these themselves 
entertain, that it is appointed there shall be (see on 10, 28) a resur- 
rection of the dead, etc. avroi oEroi are the Jews present, viewed 
as representatives of the nation. Hence most of his accusers 
here were Pharisees, and the breach between them and the 
Sadducees (23, 7) had been speedily repaired. viKf&v in T. S. 
lacks the requisite support (Lchm. Tseh.). — huamavr^. koi ahUusv, 
not only of the just (those accepted as such by faith), but of the 
unjust. The resurrection of the wicked in order to be punished 
is as clearly taught here, as that of the righteous to be rewarded. 
The apostle represents this hope as the prevalent Jewish faith. 
Comp. 26, 7. " The Sadducees," says Biscoe, (p. 68) "were so £ew 
in number, that they w^ere not worthy of his notice by way of ex- 
ception. Josephus expressly tells us, ' that they were a few men 
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only of the eliief of the nation' (Antt. 18. 1. 4) ; that they pre- 
vailed only with the rich to emhraoe their sentiments, and that 
the common people were all on the side of the Pharisees {lb. 13, 
10. 6)." 

V. 16. iv Tovr<o, tlierefore (comp. John 16, 30), i. e. in anticipa- 
tion of such a day. — noi ttfiros, ako I myself, as well as olhera 
who exemplify the proper effect of this doctrine. It is impossi- 
ble, the apostle would argne, tlmt he should entertain such a per- 
snasion, and yet be guilty of the crimes imputed to him. — ao-KS, 
I stiive, exert myself. — airp6<rKom>v, blamehss, lit. not made to 
stumble, preserved from it, and hence imoffendod. The term is 
passive here, as in Phil. 1, 10, but active in 1 Cor. 10, 32. 

V. 17. The defence here (St metabatic) goes back to the spe- 
cification in V. 6, — &' hiiv irXsiaviav, after several years, i. e. of ab- 
sence. It was now A, D. 58 or 59. He had made his last visit 
to Jerusalem in the year A. D. 54 or 55. — ^Aeijjaoowas irotijtriin', in 
order to biing alms ■which he had collected in the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia, for the relief of the believers at Jerasa- 
lem ; see Kom. 15, 25. 26 ; 1 Cor. 1 6, 1-4 ; 2 Cor. 8, 1-4. This 
allusion is very abrupt. It is the first and only intimation con- 
tained in the Acts, that Paul had been taking up contributions oa 
so extensive a plan. The manner in which the Epistles supjJy 
this deficiency, as Paley has shown, furnishes an incontestable 
proof of the credibility of the New Testament writers. — Ttporr- 
^opa.<s depends loosely on TtohTfruiv : and while there I was making 
or would have made, o^emg-s ,■ which after the infoimation m 
21, 26 we naturally understand of those that he engaged to bring 
in behalf of Ihe Nazarites, They are not tite oblations whah 
were made during the feast of Pentecost ; since no connection 
would exist then between jrpoo-i/iopa<j and the purification spoken 
of in the next verse. 

V. 18, tv ots, in which, the business of the offerings. For this 
use of the pronoun, comp. 26, 12. — dpov .... 6/ ™ Upw, tlwy. sc. 
the Jews, found me purified as a Nasarite in tlte temple, rfyvi/riti- 
vav must have this sense here, since it points back so evidently 
to 21, 24. 26. — ou /lera oi^Aoif, not with a mob, as TertuUus had 
given out (v. 5), but conducting himself altogether peaceably. — 
He now retorts this charge of a riot upon the true authors of it. 
Ttvii; Se iijro t?? 'Auiaq 'lovSaioi, but certain JeiBsffom, Asia — it is they 
who excited a tumult, not I. The verb could be omitted (a true 
picture of the speaker's earnestness) because it suggests itself 
so readily from Aopv^av, and because the details of the affair have 
been related at such length (21, 27). The common text omits St 
49 
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and makes nvi-} the subject of ei'pov. This is incorrect, as St must 
be retained. Oiir English translation is founded on the omission 
of this particle. 

V. 19. ov% tSet, whom it became to he present ; imperfect because 
they should have been there ahready (comp. Ko^Ktv in 22, 22). 
The instigators of the riot were the persons to testify how it 
arose. — d n t)(pixv, if they might have anything; a possibility 
purely subjective, and hence optative. 

V, 20. 5 avral ovToi, or {since the proper witnesses are not 
here) let, these themselves (see v. 1. 15) say what crime they found. 
With tiin the T. U. we must Tea.A if they found any, etc. (E. V.); 
but ft is miauthorized, 

V. 21. yj TTtpX ^5 Tavnj! ^lui^s. No other offence than (that) con- 
cerning this one expression. The sentence is framed as if ri SXKo 
ASiKiiiia had preceded (Mey. De Wet.). The Sadducees might 
object to his avowal of a belief in the resurrection, but the rest 
of liis countrymen would esteem that a merit and not a crime. — 
^ iKpa^a, which Icrted; an attracted genitive, instead of the ac- 
cusative, which this verb would properly take as having a kin- 
dred sense. In Matt 27. 50. and Mark 1, 26, <i>(i>vy after the same 
verb denotes the instrument of speech, not, as here, what was 
si>oken. See W. j 24. 1. 

V. 92. auroM, them, viz. both parties like lixw: just below. — 
oKptpeuTtpoi' e(Su« rti Tripl t^s oSov, knowing the things in regard to 
tlie way (the Christian sect) more accurately, i. e. than to give a 
decision against Paul (comp. 25, 10), or than the complaint against 
him had taken for granted. " Since Felix," says Meyer, " had 
been already procurator more than six years, and Christianity had 
spread itself, not only in all parts of Judea, but in Ciesarea itself, 
it is natural that he should have had a more correct knowledge 
of this religion than the Sanhedrists on this occasion had sought 
to give him ; hence he did not condenm the accused, but left the 
matter in suspense." Other explanations of the comparative are 
tJie follovring : knowing the case more accuraiely, i. e. as the result 
of the present trial (which would have been a reason for decid- 
ing it, instead of deferring it) ; knowing it more accurately than to 
postpone it, i. e, (a remark of Luke) Felix should have acquitted 
Paul at once (which brings a severe reflection on his conduct 
into too close connection with the account of his lenity in the 
next verse) ; and, finally, Imovdng the case more exacthf, i. e. 
(joined with what follows) when I thus know it, after hearing 
the testimony of Lysia?, judgment shall be given. This last 
sense is out of the question, because it disregards utterly the 
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order of the words, as well as the proper mcaniiig of Sjayt't«To/wi(, 
Iiidll knmcfuUy, not vAU decide. 

V. 23. The t^ before inaTovTo^^, designates the centurion as 
the one who had charge of Paul, and perhaps other prisoners (see 
27, 1 ; 28, 16) ; whether he belonged to Cfesarea or had come from 
Jerasalem. This officer is not necessarily the one who had con- 
ducted the troops from Antipatris (23, 32) in distinction from the 
one who returned, since t^ admits of the other explanation, and 
since Su'o tivos in 23, 33 leaves the number mdefinite Hence as 
the article does not identify the centunon the inference to that 
effect (Blunt,' p. 323 and Birks, p. 344) is not to be nrged as a 
proof of the verity of the history. — nj/xurSai aurov, not middle, 
to keep Mm (E. V.), but thM he should be I ept as a prisoner, be 
guarded. — f^av rt Sytrrw, and should kaie respite or alleviation, i. e. 
be treated with indulgence, and not subjected to a severe captiv- 
ity. One of the favors which he received is mentioned in the 
next clause. — The grammatical subject changes before Kuikitai 
of which Ko.i (note t« between the other verbs) admonishes the 
reader. — vm/perav, serve A j»i, minister to his ■wants. — ^ irpon-t,- 
Xe<TSo.L is donbtfnl, and may be borrowed from 10, 28. 

Verses 24-27. Paul testifies before Felkc and DrusiUa. 

V. S4. TTopa-yevo^MTOs, having come, not to Csesarea, after a tem- 
porary absence, but to the place of audience ; comp. 5, 21 ; 25, S3. 
— o-ir ApoviTiXK~g .... 'lox&aia, with DrusiUa, his wife, being a 
Jewess, which would imply that she still adhered to the Jewish 
religion. This Brusilla was a younger daughter of Agrippa the 
First, who was mentioned in 12, 1 sq., and a sister of Agrippa the 
Second, who is mentioned in 25, 13. We turn to Josephus (Antt. 
20. 7. I sq.) and read the folloiving account of her : " Agrippa 
gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of the Eme- 
senes, who had consented to be circumcised for the sake of the 
alliance. But this marriage of Drusilla vrith Anizus was dis- 
solved in a short time after this manner. When FeUx was pro- 
curator Jbr Judea, he saw her, and, being captivated by her beauty, 
persuaded her to desert her husband, transgress the laws of her 
country, and marry himself" " Here," as Paley observes, " the 
public station of Felix, the name of his wife, and the circum- 
stance of her religion, all appear in perfect conformity with the 
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sacred writer." The fate of this woman was singular. She had 
a son by Felix, and both the mother and the son were among 
those who lost their lives by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
in A. D. 79. — Luke does not inform us why Felix summoned 
Paul to this conference. We may infer from the presence of 
Brasilia, that it wns on her account. In all probability it was to 
afford her an opportunity to see and hear so noted a leader of the 
Christian sect. 

V. 25. TTtpl SiKiiicoTjnj!, concerning just-ke, which the conduct 
of Felix had so outraged. Tacitus (Ann. 12. 54) draws this pic- 
ture of him as a magistrate : " Relying upon the influence of his 
brother at court, the infamous PaJlas, this man acted as if he had 
a license to commit every crime with impunity." — koI cyKpareias, 
and self-control, especially continence, chastity. Here we have 
another and double proof of the apostle's courage. At the side 
of Felix was sitting a victim of his libertinism, an adultress, as 
Paul discoursed of immorality and a judgment to come. The wo- 
man's resentment was to be feared as well as that of the man. 
It ivas the implacable Herodias and not Herod, who demanded 
the head of John the Baptist. — qi^o^os ytvoi>.cvo<;, having become 
alarmed. — to vvv Ix"^' ^^ '■" w'*"* '* noiv, for the present (Kyp, 
De Wet Mey.). The construction is that of an adverbial accu- 
sative. K. ? 279. R. 10. — Place a comma or colon, not a period, 
at the end of the verse. 

v. 36. o/io Kai iXTtit^uiv, at the sa/ine time also (that he gave this 
answer) hopirtg. The participle connects itself with airdtpi'Sij 
(comp. 23, 25), and is not to be taken as a finite verb. — ori )(fi^- 
/inTa, K. T, X., t/iat 7noney vnll be given to him by Paul, i. e. as an 
inducement to release him. — oiru« Xuotj avrov (T. 'RS),tJiat he, 
might loose Mm (E. V.), suggests a correct idea, but is not genu- 
ine. Felix had conceived the hope that his prisoner would pay 
liberally for his freedom. He may have supposed him to have 
ample resources at his command. He knew that his friends 
were numerous, and had been informed (see v. 17) that they 
were not too poor or too selfish to assist one another. 

V. 27. Sterias 8e irA.)jjyu5£unjs, Two years now having been com- 
pleted, i. e. since Paul's imprisonment at Ctesarea. — tXufit SutSoxyv 
6 ^Xi4 HopKiov ^ijtrTov, Felix received Forcitis Festus as successor. 
Luke wrote first, or we might suspect him of having copied Jose- 

phus who says, JiopKum Si *^0TOU SiaSoxot *vAtKi irtjU^5(iT0S (Antt. 

20. 8. 9). As to the year in which this change in the procurator- 
ship took place, see Introd. { 6. 4. — SiXiov .... tow 'lovZaioK, and 
vnshing to lay up favor for himself with the Jews, to make himself 
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popular among them; which was the more important at this time, 
as they had a right to follow liim to Rome, aiid complain of his 
Bdministration if they were dissatisfied with it. His policy was 
itnsMccessful ; see Introd. i 6. 4. An act like this, on leaving 
such an office, was not imcommon. Thus Albinus, another cor- 
rupt procurator of Judea, having heard that Gessins Floras had 
been appointed to succeed him, liberated most of the state pris- 
oners at Jerusalem, in order to conciliate the Jews. — KoriXan, 
K. T. A., left Paid behind chained, stiU a prisoner, instead of setting 
him at liberty. I correct my former note here in view of Mr. 
Howson's suggestion. As we are not to infer from avtira' in 24, 
23 that Paul was freed from his chains, It^iKvav does not mean 
that he was reboimd after a temporary release. Wieseler (p. 380) 
has shown that the custodia libera was granted only to persons of 
rank, and hence Paul could not have enjoyed that favor, as is 
proved, also, by his subjection to the surveiUance of the centu- 
rion. Meyer has changed the note in his last edilion to agree 
with this view. According to De Wette, Felix loaded Paul again 
with the chains which he liad removed. Lange (II. p. 326), 
speaks of the custodia libera as exchanged now for the custodia 
mdUtaris. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Verses 1-5. Festus re/uses to bring Paul to Jerusalem. 

V. 1. oZf, therefore, since he was the successor of Felix. — " The 
new procurator," says Mr. Lewin (II, p. 699), "had a straight- 
forward honesty about him, which forms a strong contrast to the 
mean rascality of his predecessor. He certainly did not do all 
the justice that he might have done ; but allowing somewhat for 
the natural desire to ingratiate himself with the people of his 
government, his conduct, on the whole, was exemplary, and his 
firmness in resisting the unjust demands of the Jews cannot fail 
to elicit our admiration." — iierh. rjHl^ ^fi^os, after ttirer. days, i. e. 
on the third, which allows hira one day for rest between his ar- 
rival at Csesarea and his departure for Jerusalem. 

V. 2. K o apxttpeik (T. R.) be correct, this highrpriest must 
have been Ismael, son of Phabi, who succeeded Ananias (Jos. 
Antt, 20. 8. 8). Two years have elapsed since the tiia! before 
Felix (24, 1 sq,), at which Ananias was so active. Instead of 
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the singular, some read ol dp;^Kp(is (Lchm. Tsch.), which was in- 
trodiiced probably to agree with v. 15 (De Wet Alt). — oE TrpSnoi, 
the first men, are the chief-priests and the elders in v. 15, except 
that the tlpj^i^Mus mentioned separately here would be one of the 
apxixpiii there. — iraptKoXow, as imperfect, shows their impor- 

V. 3. alrou/ifWM X'V"'j "■ ^' ^-i asking for themselves a favor against 
him, viz. that he would send for him, etc. — ivSipav iroH>uiT«, midc- 
ing an amiush, arranging for it; see 23, 21. They anticipated 
no obstacle to their plan, and may have already hired their as- 
sassins and pointed out to them the cave or rock whence they 
were to rush forth upon their victim. Compare the note on 
V. 16. 

V. 4. a-TTtKpOii, answered, viz. to their second request (see. note 
on V. 16). — TijpairSai, k. t. A., that Paul was keja as a prisoner at 
(lit. unto) Casarea, as the Jews were aware ; and hence as the 
governor was about to proceed tliither, it would be more c 
ient to have the trial at that place. The English v 
that. Paid should be kept, conveys the idea of a too peremptory re- 
fusal. So decided a tone would have given needless offence. 
Ti)patr3iu announces a fact rather than a purpose. — eis Kcuadpaav 
(more correct than hr with the dative) opposes tacitly his being 
ke])t back unto Casarea to his removal thence; not unlike fh 
'AcnW in 19, 22. 

v. 5. oE Suraroi Iv vfiXv, the powerful among you, yoat chiei me\i; 
not those who are able, who may find it easy or possible to peitbrra 
the journey (Calv. GroL E. V.). Their attendance at the trial 
was imperative, and the magistrate would not speak as if they 
were to consult their convenience merely in such a matter. 
Kumoel has shown that 'l<ni&aia,v ol Bwaroi was common among 
the Jews as a designation of their rulers ; see Jos. EeU. Jud. 1. 
IS. 4 ; 2. 14. 8 and elsewhere. Compare, also, 1 Cor. 1, 26 and 
Rev, 6, 15. Howson, after Meyer, renders (Aose wi/w ore c(«»/je- 
ttn/, arc authorized to act as prosecutors, hut without offering any 
proof of that absolute use of the term, — ^o-i should stand be- 
fore ty vfuv, not after it (T. K). 



Verses 6-12. Paul appeals from Feslus to Cmsar. 

V. 6. Siarpiil/as, K. r. A., Having now spent not more tlian eight 

or ten days, i. e. having returned speedily, as he had intimated 

(ev rax" in V. 4). Instead of oi jrAtt'ors oKri ^ StKo ( Grsb. Tsch. 

Mey.) as above, the received text (and so E. V.) reads irXfwi-s r, 
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Setta, more Uian ten days, as if Festus (8e, adversative, hut) had 
not fulfilled his word (v. 4). — rg esraiipwiv = tjJ e^ in v. 17. 

V. 7. jrepw'onjtrav, sioorf around him. not the tribunal (Kiiin.) ; 
comp. irtpl oil (TTuSe'pTts in V. 18. — Most manuscripts omit Kara roB 
JlavXmi after ^ipavrti. Tischendorf writes KaTa^«poiT«s ; but Others 
defend the simple participle. — The heavy charges {^apia oiri- 
(u/iara) as the defence of the apostle shows (v. 8), were heresy, 
impiety, and treason ; comp. 24, 5. 6, 

V. 9, iKa . . . , hr' Ifiov, there to be judged (viz. by the Sanhe- 
drim) before me, i. e. in his presence, while he should preside 
(Mey. De Wet. Wiesl.). and perhaps confirm or reject the decis- 
ion. There are two views as to the import of this proposal. One 
is, that Festus intended merely to transfer the trial from Csesarea 
to Jerusalem ; and the other is, that he wished to change the 
jurisdiction in the case, to surrender Paul to the Jews, and allow 
them to decide whether he was innocent or guilty. The expla- 
nation last stated agrees best with the intimations of the context. 
The reply of the apostle {iiii totj IHhuxto^ .... Kpivta-Sai in v, 10), 
and the fact that he proceeds at once to place himself beyond 
the power of Festus, would appear to show that he regarded the 
question (3eA««, k. t. K.) as tantamount to being deprived of his 
rights as a Eoman citizen. 

V, 10. .tn-t Tov ^riijaTo^, k. t. X., before the tnbunal of Cresar am 1 
standing, am under Eoman jurisdiction since Festus was the rep- 
resentative of the emperor. The answer of Festus, unto Gssar 
Jtast thtm appealed, unto Casar shtdt thou go (v. II), is founded on 
the apostle's subsequent KaiVofici tViKoAoujiiai, and is not proof 
( Wdsth.) that Paul viewed himself as " aheady standing in Jiis 
own resolve before Ccesar^s judgment-seat." — oE .... Kpivto-Sai, 
where I ought to be judged (present), to be having my trial ; as 
matter of right (Sa), not because it is God's will (comp. v. 24 
and 24, 19). — ws not <tv ko^Xlov tTrtyivwo-Kets, as also thou percdvest 
better, i. e. than to make such a proposal; comp. 24, 22. W. k 
35. 4. Such a comparative is very convenient as suggesting 
something which it might be less courteous to express (Wdsth), 
After hearing the charges against Paul, and his reply to them, 
Festus knew that the prisoner was entitled to be set free, instead 
of giving him up to a tribunal where his accusers were to be his 
judges. The temporizing Eoman confesses in v. 18 that Paul 
was right in imputing to him such a violation of his convic- 

V. 1 1. (I ovv oSiKui, if therefore I am unjust, guilty, i. e. in conse- 
quence of past wrong-doing. The verb expresses here the result 
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a act, instead of the act itself. See W. J 40. 2. c. yap in the 
1 text (/or in E. V.) is incorrect. The clause is illative 
with reference to the assumption {v. 9) that the Jews might find 
him guilty. Some combine the present and past in ASihS,, and 

render if Ihave donf, and am doing wrong. See K. i 255. R. 1. 

KOI Siiov n defines the degree of guilt. If it was such that 

he deserved to die, he was willing to die. — d oihiv laTW &v = d 
oiSiv Itrn rotruii' 5.. 

V, 12, miXAaX^rras lura tou itvu/IovXiov, having spoke7i with the 
council, i. e. the asscssoi^ or judges (n-opcSpoi, comiliarii) who as- 
sisted him at the trial. It was customary for the proconsul, or his 
substitute, to choose a number of men whose office it was to aid 
liim in the administration of justice. The proconsul himself pre- 
sided, but was bound to consult his assessors, and to decide in 
accordance with the views of the majority. See Geib's Ge- 
schichte, p. 243 sq. The subject of consultation in this instance, 
doubtless, was whether the appeal shoidd be allowed or refused. 
Writers on Eoman law inform ua that the provincial magistrates 
had a certain discretionary power in this respect An appeal to 
the emperor was not granted in every case. It was necessary to 
consider the nature of the accusation, and also the amount of 
evidence which supported it. Some offences were held to be so 
enormous as to exclude the exercise of this right ; and when the 
crime was not of this character, the evidence of guilt might be 

so palpable as to demand an immediate and final decision. 

Kaiirapa «rtirt'KXijtrai is declarative (not a question as in E. V.) and 
repeats Paul's last word before the consultation, for the purpose 
of attaching to it the verdict — hrl Kaiirapa woptvay, unto Ccesar 
sfia/f- tJimt go, be sent, announces the ready conclusion in regard 
to the present appeal. I perceive no severity in this answer 
(Bng.), beyond that of the abrupt official form. The prisoner is 
fold that the government would carry out his appeal, and take 
measures to convey him to Eome ; see on 27, 1. 

Verses 13-22. Festus confers with Agrippa concerning Paul. 

V, 13. Tiiitfmv, K. T. X., certain days being past since the appeal. 
— 'kypimra^ h fiairiKtik. This Agrippa was a son of the Agrippa 
whose tragical end has been related in 12, 20-24. At his father's 
death, as he was considered too young to succeed him on the 
throne, Judea -vvas committed again to the government of procu- 
rators. He passed his early life at Eome. In A. D. 50, on the 
death of Herod, his uncle, he received the sovereignty of Clialcis, 
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and in A. D. 53 the dominion'* of Philip and Ly-anias (Lnka 
3, 1), at which time he assnmed the title of kin^ In tlie yeai 
A. D. 55 Nero added to his po-isessions a part of Galilei and 
Perea. He died, after a retirn of nearh flftj years in A D 100. 
It will be observed that although Luke in this passage styles 
Agrippa a king, he docs not stjle him kmg of Jiidea wheieas, 
in speaking of his father (12 I sq) he not only apphes to him 
this title, but mentions an instance of h s exercise of the regal 
power at Jerusalem. The facts stated ibo\ l show how perfectly 
this distinction conforms to the circumstances of the case. — 
BcpviKq. Bernice was the eldest daughter of Agnppa the First, 
and a sister of Drasilla (24, 24). She was noted for her beauty 
and her profligacy, Luke's accuracy in introducing her at this 
stage of the history is worthy of remark. After a brief marriage 
with her first husband, she became the wife of Herod, her uncle, 
king of Chalcis, and on his death remained for a time with Agrip- 
pa her brother. She was suspected of living with him in a crim- 
inal manner. Her third marriage with Polemon, king of Cihcia, 
she soon dissolved, and returned to her brother, not long before 
the death of the Emperor Claudius. She could have been wth 
Agrippa, therefore, in the time of Festus, as Luke represents in 
our narrative. Her subsequent connection with Vespasian and 
Titus made her name familiar to the Koman writers. Several 
of them, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal, either mention her 
expressly or allude to her. — oxnTaa-o/ifvoi rev ^^arov, in, order to 
salute Festus. It was their visit of congratulation. Agrippa, 
being a vassal of the Bomans, came to pay his respects to this 
new representative of the power on which he was dependent 

V. 15. ivtftMVKrai', informed, i. e. judicially, brought accusation ; 
comp. V. 2 ; 24, 1. — airoi5/«i/oi .... Sunjc, asking for tJietnselves 
justice against him. The idea of condemnation lies in kut' o-vtmi, 
not in Sucijp. Tischendorf decides against KaroSooji'. 

V. 16. In V, 3 the request of the Jews was that Paul might 
be brought to Jerusalem ; and in that case the accusers and the 
accused would have met face to face. Hence the reply of Fes- 
tus here, in order to warrant his objection, must relate to a differ- 
ent proposal, viz. that he would condemn Paul at once (see v. 
24) and in his absence. On his declaring that as a Roman mag- 
istrate he could not be guilty of such injustice, the Jews, as it 
would seem, changed their tactics. If it was so that the parties 
must confront each other, they asked then that he would sum- 
mon the prisoner to Jerusalem and have him tried there. But 
this second request ^vas a mere pretence. They knew the wcak- 
50 
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neas of their cause too well to await the result of a trial, aiid 
wanted only to secure an opportunity to waylay and Itill the apos- 
tle on the road. Tlie two proposals may have been made at dif- 
ferent times; so that in the interval they could have begun the 
ambuscade (as intimated in v. 3), believing that though baffled 
in their first attempt they could not fail in the second. — on 
.... 'FuiiiaioK, that it is not a custom for Romans, if it was for 
Jews. The article (E. V.) obscures the opposition. — av^pi^ay 
fas generic) declares the rule to be universal. The claim to this 
impartiality was a human right in the eye of the Boman law. — 
(IS aTriaXdaf after &vSpiorrov (T. H, and hence E. V,) is unapproved. 

V. 18. Tipt ov, arownd lekom, belongs to arnSnTts (comp. v. 7), 
not to hrsipepoy, against wliom, (E. V.). The antecedent of o5 is 
Sx^M., not the remoter ,S^/iiaTos. — oXrlav, so. roimov. — ujc (=u by 
attraction) ^tyaow, which I -was su^ecdng, i. e. some capital of- 
fence, as treason, murder, or the tike. 

V. 19. irepi t^s ESins Sho-iScujaoi'ois, concerning their own re/igion ; 
not superstition. Compare the note on SeKrSaijtovarrepovi in 17, 
22. Agrippa was known to be a zealous Jew, and Festua would 
not have been so uncourteous as to describe his faith by an offen- 
sive term, Btus refers not to the subordinate ov, kis man, viz. 
Paul's, but to Kanjyo^i, the leading subject. — Trtpt ti^os 'Ii;itou, 
K. r. X., concerning a certain Jesus, etc. As to Luke's candor in 
recording this contemptuous remark, see note on 18, 15. 

V. 20. dxcpou/wvos, perplexed, uncertain, as Festus may have 
said with truth, but could not honestly assign as the motive for 
his proposal; see v. 9 above. — «s tV jrepl tok'tov ^ijnjo-n', in regard 
to the dispute concerning this one, viz. Jesus (v. 19) ; not this mat- 
ter ; as if it were neuter. But the best reading is irtpl Tovrioy, 
concerning these things, viz. in relation to their religion and the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

V. 21. Toij hi Jlavkov, k. t. A., Sut Paul havivg appealed (and SO 
demanded) that Jie skoidd he kept in Eoman custody, instead of 
being tried at Jeruaalem. — tU r^ toB ^tjiaarov ^lAyvuxrw, witli a 
view to the examination of Avgustus. The Senate conferred this 
title on Octavius in the first instance ; but it was given also to 
his successors. — iKikevva. . . , , avrav, I commanded tliat he sJiould 
still he kept (infinitive present) at CEesarea, In njpi^^^iiu just 
before, the time ia entirely subordinate to the act. — luis o5 ■a^'^ut 
airrov, until I sfiall send Mm ( T. E.) ; but the surer word is am- 
'jrifopio, shall send up (Lchm, Tsch, Mey.); comp. Luke 23, 7. 11. 
Festus would intimate that he was waiting only until a vessel 
should sail for Italy. 
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V. 22, i/iovXaii-r/i- KoX ouro's, I myself also could loish, L e. were 
it possible. The Greeks employed the imperfect indicative to 
express a present wish which the speaker regarded, or out of 
courtesy affected to regard, as one that conld not be realized. 
Compare Rom. 9, 3; Gal. 4, 20. W. Ml. 2; S. 5 138. 3; K ( 
259. R. 6. It is !ess correct to understand the wish as one long 
entertained. 



Verses 23-27. Faulis broiight h/:fore Agrippa. 

V. 23. utra. TToXXqs c^vTOo-tas, with much pomp, display, which 
consisted partly in their personal decorations (comp. 12, 21), and 
partly in the retimie which attended them. — th to djcpoanj/itov, 
unto the place of autMence, which the article represents as the cus- 
tomary one (Olsh.), or as the one to which they repaired on this 
occasion (Mey.). — <7vv row x'^'"PX'"5' ^^ ^^ chiliarcks, the com- 
manders of the cohorts stationed at Csesarea, which were five 
in mimber (Jos. Bell. Jud. 3. 4. 2). Compare the note on 27, I. 

V. 24. The procurator conld say ttSv to irXriSos tSo/ lovSatW, all 
the multitude of Hie Jevrn, because he had reason to know that the 
Jewish rulers (v. 2. 15) who had demanded the death of Paul 
represented the popular feeling. Meyer suggests that a crowd 
may have gone with them to the procurator and enforced their 
application by clamoring for the same object. — ivi-nsj/^v iuh, inter- 
ceded {in its bad sense here) with me, against him, A genitive 
or dative may follow this verb. — Some manuscripts read ^v 
avTov, and others airov Ir/v ; and so, in the next verse, some read 
5avaTou avTov, and others avrov 9o.v6.tov. Such transpositions, 
which have no effect on the sense, show how unimportant are 
many of the various readings of the sacred text — tTn^ouVrti, 
crying against him, etc.; see on v. 15. — /^^K^t. A qualification 
hke tliis in a negative sentence requires a compound, containing 
the iiri or ofiu which precedes. K. } 318. 6 ; B. S 148. 6. — iKpwa, 
I decided, viz. at the lime of the trial when he appealed. The 
perfect (E. V.) is less accurate than the aorist. 

V. 26. jre/3'1 o5, K. T. k., Concerning whom I have nothing sure, 
definite, to write to the sovereign. In such cases of appeal it was 
necessary to transmit to the emperor a written account of the 
offence charged as having been committed, and also of all the 
judicial proceedings that may have taken place in rehition to it. 
Documents of this description were called apostoli, or lUeree dimis' 
soria. — Kvpu^ is the Greek for dominus. The writer's accuracy 
should be remarked here. It would have been a mistake to have 
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applied this term to the empertir a few years earlier than this. 
Neither Augtistufi nor Tiberius wonld allow himself to be called 
dommus, because it implied the relation of master and slave. 
The appellation had now come into use as one of the imperial 
titles. — (Txpi Tt ypdij/<o, may have what (future) I shaU vmle ; not 
Ti ypiypai (T. 'K,),what to write (E. V.), Some repeat aa^aXU 
after n (Mey.), which is not necessary. Meyer leaves out the 
ellipsis in his new edition. 

V. 27. SXoyov yap /ioi SoKei, Far it appears to me absurd. It 
was ille^l, too ; but Fesfus thinks of the act as being a violation, 
not so much of the law, as of the propriety which dictated the 
law. — iriinrovra, sc. Ti(^ K. T. X.., that any one (De Wet) sending a 
prisoner s/iould not also si^ttify t/ie charges (not crimes) against 
kirn. Some would make ire/nrojTa the subject of oTj/tSwu, without 
any ellipsis. K. § 238, E, 2. e. Some supply ifii as the subject 
It is more forcible in such a case to state the general mle or prin- 
ciple which controls the particular instance. — Josephus ( Bell. Jud. 
2. 14. 1) describes Festua as a reasonable man, who was not des- 
titute of a regard for justice and the laws, and who approved him- 
self to such of the Jews as were willing to submit to any foreign 
rule. What Luke relates of him shows him to be worthy of this 
encomium. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Veeses 1-23. PaitTs Speech before Agrtpjxi. 

V. I. This speech of the apostle is similar to that which he 
delivered on the stairs of the castle (22, I sq.). The main topic 
is the same in each, viz, the wonderful circumstances of his con- 
version ; but in this instance he recounts them, not so much for 
the purpose of asserting his personal innocence, as of vindicating 
the divine origin of his commission, and the truth of the message 
proclaimed by him. So far from admitting tliat he had been un- 
faithful to Judaism, he claims that his CJiristian faith realized the 
true idea of the religion taught in the Old Testament. On the 
former occasion, " he addressed the infuriated populace, and made 
liis defence against the charges with which he was hotly pressed, 
of profaning the temple and apostatizing from the Mosaic law. 
He now passes by these accusations, and, addressing himself 
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to a more intelligent and dispassionate hearer, he takes the 
highest gionnd, and holds himself up as the apostle and messen- 
ger of God. "With this view, therefore, he paints in more strik- 
ing colors the awful secne of his conversion, and repeats more 
minutely that heavenly call which was impossible for him to dis- 
obey (v. 19), and in obeying which, though he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his countrymen (v. 21), he continued to receive the 
divine support (v. 22)." Humphry, p. 192. — hrirpivtrai .... 
Aeyeii'. It Is Agrippa who gives the permission to speak, because 
as he was the guest on this ' occasion and a king, he presides by 
right of courtesy ; comp. 21, 40. — cKTtcWs t^i- xeipo, having stretched 
fmih the hand, is the sajne as Karairdaa^ TJj Kcipi in 13, 16 (comp. 21, 
40), and Karacreuras T^ x^'P" i"* 19- 33. The gesture ^vas the more 
courteous, because the attention asked for was certain from the 
known curiosity of the hearers. On the arm which Paul raised 
hung one of the chains, to which he alludes in v. 29. 

V. 2. iwo 'louSaiW, by Jews, without the article {comp. 22, 30) 
because he would represent the accusation as purely Jewish in its 
character. The best manuscripts omit rS,v before the proper 
name. — ^aaih^. For Agrippa's claim to the title, see on 25, 13. 
— Some copies place or! <roE after iiaKopiov, others after AiroXoytia-- 
5ai. The first is the best position, because it secures a stronger 
emphasis to the pronoun (Grsb. Tsch.). — The object of 7y((/t<« is 
the same as the subject, but the latter, which is more prominent, 
controls the case of /lAAuiv. This verb is perfect, have titoughi ; 
not tJiiTik (E, v.). Paul distinguishes the tenses in Phil. 3, 
7. 8. 

V. 3. fiAXiara, espectally, rendered numely in the older versions 
{Tynd. Cran. Gen.) states why Paul was so eminently fortunate ; 
not how much Agrippa knew. — yvunrnji' Svra tn, since tliou cat 
expen, lit. a knmcer. The accusative is anacoluthic, instead of 
the genitive (Mey. Win. Hob.). W. { 32. 7. Some explain it as 
an instance of the accusative absolute ; but we have no clear 
example of that construction in the New Testament. 6<f,-^o\iim:i 
in Eph. 1, 18, has been cited as an example of it, but stands 
really in apposition with w«D/ia, or depends on Swij. Bcza's un- 
authorized ttSus (whence " knowing " in E, V.) obviates the irreg- 
ulaiity. The Rabbinic writers ' speak of Agrippa as having ex- 
celled in a knowledge of the law. As the tradition which they 
follow could not have flowed from this passage, it coniirms the 
representation here by an unexpected agreement, — Kara 'lovhai- 



Sepp gives the testimonies in his Das Lebeii Clii-i^ti, Vol. IV. p. 1 
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Otis, among Jews, of whom we are led to think as existing in dif- 
ferent places. W. } 53. d. — SuJ, there/ore. In the presence of 
such a judge, he proposes lo speak at length, and requests a 
patient hearing. 

V. 4. oZv, there/ore, i. e, encouraged thus he will proceed. The 
apostle eaters here on his defence — ek rtonjro^, from youth. See 
on 22, 3. — ajT ap^?,/f07n the beginning, refers to the same period 
of his life, but marks it more strongly as an early period. It will 
be observed that, while the apostle repeats this idea in the suc- 
cessive clauses, he brings forward in each case a new circum- 
stance in connection with it He states, first, how hng the Jews 
had known him-; secondly, where they had known him so long 
{h/ r^ e5v£i /lou iv 'lepoiToXli/uiK) ; and, thirdly, what (on Kora -nfii 
ilKpt^etrranp <v.(itaiv, k. t. X.) they had knowTi of him so long and 
in that place. 

V. 5. 7rpoyii™crKoiT-e's /i«, knomng me before {i. e. the present 
time). — iav 3-iXuia-L iiafrTvpav, if they wouM be willing to testify, as 
he Imd not the confidence in their honesty to expect — on Karh 
■nif aKpi/Berrrdrrp' atpeaw, t/iot according to the strictest sect in regard 
both to doctrine and manner of life. See 22, 3. Josephns de- 
scribes this peculiarity of the Pharisees in similar language : 
iicrc^eimpov etvai rSiv oAXwf ku! toijs vofiov^ oKpi^iirrepov d^n/ytio-^ai 
(Bell. Jiid. 1. 5. 2). on reaches back to laaa-i. 

V. 6. Kai vw, and now, compares his present with his former 
position. If his rigor as a Pharisee had been a merit in the eyes 
of the Jews, his hope as a Christian was merely that of the true 
Israel, and should as little be imputed to him as a crime, — t^s 
TTpoT TOU9 irartpos tjiiSiv bra.Y^ttJa'i ■ytvofiani'i, of the promise (i. e. of a 
Messiah) nmde unto our fathers (Kuin. Olsh. De Wet. Mey.). 
The same expression occurs in Paul's discourse at Antioch (13, 
32), where it is said that God fultilled thepromise, or showed it to 
be fulfilled, by raisuig up Jesus from the dead. See the note on 
that passage. Compaie 28, 30. — eis ijv, unto which, viz. the prom- 
ise, its accomplishment. This is the natural antecedent and not 
the remoter IkTrlZt. — SiuSfKo^uXov (^nus Sui&xa ^uXats in James 
1, 1) exists only here, but is formed after the analogy of other 
comi^unds from ScSSttca. Tlie Jewish nation consisted of those 
who were descended from the twelve tribes ; which fact justifies 
the expression historically, though the twelve tribes had now lost 
their separate existence. — iv iKTore^, xmih earnestness. See on 
iKTfyqi in 12, 5. The noun is alater Grecisra. Lob. Phryn. p. 311. 
Such forms help us to fix the age of the New Testament writings. 
— i^Kra nai T^fiijiav XaTpcvov, worshipping night and day. This was 
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a phrase which denoted habitual worship, especially as connected 
with faatiug and prayer bee Luke 1, 75 ; 2, 37 ; 18, 1 ; 1 Theas. 
6, 17; 1 Tim. 5, 5. 

V. 7. TTffii ^ eAjTi'Sos (yKoXoijiai, concerning which hope I am ac- 
cused. The apostle means to say, that he was accused of main- 
taining that this hope of a Me&faiah had been accomplished in 
Jesus, and had been accomphshed m him because God raised him 
from the dead. The presence of the latter idea in the mind of 
the apostle leads to^ihe interrogation in the next verse. — 'Xypi-mra 
after ^oo-tXtB has decisive evidence against it — vn^ 'louSaiojc, by 
Jews, is reserved to the end of the sentence, in order to state 
more strongly the inconsistency of sneh an accusation from such 
a source. Here, too, the article (E. V.) weakens the sense, and 
is incorrect 

V. 8. Tt is printed in some editions as a separate question : 
What ? Is it judged incredible ? Other editions connect ti with 
the verb : Wliy is it judged incredible ? Gviesbach, Kuinoel, De 
Wette, Howson, sind others, prefer the first mode ; Knapp, Hahn, 
Meyer, Tischendorf, and others, prefer the second mode. The 
latter appears to me more agreeable to the cabn energy of the 
apostle's manner. " It is decisive against the other view^," says 
Meyer in his last edition, " that t( alone was not so used ; the ex- 
pression would be Ti yap, ri o^v, or ti Si." The examples of W as 
interrogative in Rom. 3, 3. 9 ; 6, 15 and Phil. 1, 18 agree with tliis 
criticism. — viuv extends the inquiry to all who were present 
The speaker uses the singular number when he addresses Agrip- 
pa personalty; see v. 2, 3. 27. — do 5eos, k. t. X., if God raises tlie 
dead; where d is not for 5™, but presents the assertion as one 
that the sceptic might controvert. — iytipa is present because it 
expresses a characteristic act. The resurrection of Jesus wag 
past, but iUustrated a permanent attribute or power on the part 
of God. 

V. 9. This verse is illative, with reference to the preceding 
question, eyiu iiiv oBc, I indeed, therefore, i. e. in consequence of 
a spirit of incredulity, like that of others. — ISo^ efiaoTf, I seemed 
to myself, thought The pronoun opposes his own to another and 
higher judgment. Thb same act in which Paul gloried at the 
time, appeared to him as the crime of hia life after he became a 
Christian. In 1 Cor. 15, 9 he declares that he " was tlie least of 
the apostles, that he was not meet to be called an apostle, be- 
cause he persecuted the church of God." — jrpos ro ovo/xa 'Iijo-oB, 
against the imme of Jesus; comp. ir/)o? in Luke 23, 12. — woAXaerav 
ria, m.any things hostile. 
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V. 10. o refers to the collective idea in jroAAa tvavria. — nai 
connects eTroiijaa with cSo^. — tcoi moAAoiJs, k. r. A., adds the facts 
in illustration of what was stated in general terms. — t&v ayuav, 
the sainis, is no doubt a chosen word here. It docs not occur in 
Luke's account of the apostle's conversion (9, 1 sq.). Paul liim- 
self avoids it in his speech to the Jews (22, 4 sq.) who were so 
sensitive in regard to any claim of merit in behalf of the Chris- 
tians. " But here before Agrippa, where there was no such need 
of caution, the apostle indulges his own feehngs, by giving them 
a title of honor which aggravates his own guilt." Birks, p. 327. 
— iyia, emphatic. The imprisoning was the speaker's act. — The 
common text omits tc before i^vXataits, / shut up unto prisons, 
which would be an instance of the local dative sometimes found 
afler verbs compounded with Kara. See Berah. Synt, p. 243. 
But Griesbaeh, Tischendorf, and others, allege good authority for 
reading iv ^vKaKiu.%, which would be the ordinary construction ; 
comp. Luke 3, 20. — -napa. tuiv dp^Kpaoi-. See the note on 9, 2. — 
ditupou/ttWi' .... iprjittov, and as they (which refers to dyouc as a 
class, not to all those imprisoned) were put to death, I brought or 
cast my vote against them, i. e. encouraged, approved the act (Bng. 
Kuin. De Wet. Mey.) ; comp. (two&okIov in 22, 20. Some insist 
on the literal sense of the phrase, and infer from it that Paul was 
a member of the Sanhedrim, and voted with the other judges to 
put the Christians to death. But the Jews required, as a genoial 
rule, that those who held this office should be men of years ; and 
Paul at the time of Stephen's martyrdom, could hardly have at- 
tained the proper age. It is said, too, on the authority of the 
later Jewish writers, that one of the necessary qualifications for 
being chosen into the Sanhedrim was that a man should be the 
father of a family, because he who is a parent may be expected 
to be merciful ; a relation which, from the absence of any allusion 
to it in the apostle's writings, we have every reason to believe 
that ho never sustained. The expression itself affords but slight 
proof that Paul was a voter in the Sanhedrim, ^^os, a stone 
used as a ballot, like our " suffrage," signified also opinion, assent, 
and accompanied various verbs, as rt^^at and Korai^ipav, as mean- 
ing to think, judge, sanction, ^vith a figurative alhision only to the 
act of voting. Plato uses the term often in that sense. See E. 
and P. Lex., p. 2576. — oAtSiv agrees with the intunation of other 
passages (8, 3 ; 9, 1 ; 22, 4), that Stephen was not the only vic- 
tim whose blood was shed at this time. 

V. 11 . KiA Kara iru(Ta!, k. t. X., arid punishing them often through- 
out all the synagogues in the difierent places where he pursued 
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his work of persecution. See 22, 19. " The chief rulers of the 
synagogues," says Eiscoe (p. 81), "being also the judges of the 
people in many cases, especially those which regarded religion 
(comp. on 9, 2), chose to give sentence against offenders, and see 
their sentence executed in the synagogue. Persons were always 
scourged in the presence of the judges (Vitr. de Synag. Vett. p. 
177). For punishment being designed 'in terrorem,' what more 
likely to strike the mind with awe, and deter men from falling 
into the like errors, than to have it executed in their religious as- 
semblies, and in the face of the congregation ? Our Lord fore- 
told that his disciples should be scourged in the synagogues 
(Matt. 10, 17 ; 23, 34), and we learn here that Paul was an in- 
strument in fulfilling this prediction, having beaten them that 
beheved in every synagogue." — rjva.yKaCoi' ^A(ur^)j|n«i', / was con- 
straining them (i. e. urged them by threats and torture) to JAm- 
pAeme, viz. Jesus, or the gospel ; comp, 13, 45; James 2, 7. The 
imperfect states the object, not the result of the act. That, 
among the many who suffered this violence every one preserved 
his lidehty, it would be unreasonable to iflirm We letj-n from 
Phny's letter to Trajan (Lib X °il) thit heathen peisccutors 
applied tlie same test which Saul aioj te I for the purpose of ts 
certaining who were truly Chnstions Propositus est hbellus 
sine auotore, multomra nomina contmens qui negarent se esse 
Christianos ant fuisse, quum piteeunle me decs appellarent et 
imagini tute (quam propter hoe jusseram cum simulacns numi 
num adferri) thure ac vino siipphcarent, preeterea malediccrent 
Christo; quorum nihil cogi posse dicuntur gti lunt reveta Chrv 
tiani." — t(i« icai (w Ttis «^<o TToAets as far as ei en unto /orci^M cities, 
as those would be called which were out of Judea. Among these 
Luke and Paul single out Dimtscus beLaiise a tiain of such 
events followed the apostle's expedition to that city. 

V. 12. h> oh Kai, in which oho, while intent on this object 
comp. (v ots in 24, 18. Koi, so common in Luke after the rcla^ 
tive, some of the best copies omit here. — i^aviriai and hriTpoinj^ 
strengthen each other ; he had ample power to execute his com' 
mission. 

V. 13. ^fiipaii ficmji, oi midday. " /icotj ritt-ipa, pro meridie com 
munis dialecti est, at /i&ov ^/itpm, aut utoTj/i^pia (22, 6) elegan- 
tiora." See Lob. ad Phryn. p. 55. — Kara ■n/v oSov, along the way 
(Mey. Eob.) ; not on the way (De Wet.). — For ^ after TrepiXo^- 
<liay, see on 9, 3. — For rois tvv ijioX jropcaofiivovi, those journeying 
vrith me, see on 22, 9. 

V, 14- ffoiTiuv . . , . (h Tijv yijv. And we oU having faiUn down 
51 
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upon the earth, from the effect of terror, not as an act of rever- 
ence ; comp. 9, 4 ; 22, 17. In regard to the alleged inconsistency 
between this statement and tJor^Kftirav in 9, 7, see the note on 
■that passage. — o-KXijpoV o-ourpos xcvrpa Xaxriltiv, It is hard for thee 
to Mck against goads. The meaning is, that his opposition to the 
cause and will of Christ must be unavailing ; the continuance of 
it would only bring injury and ruin on himself. Wetstein has 
produced examples of this proverb from both Greek and Latin 
writers. Euripides (Bacch. v. 791) applies it as here: Svjlov- 
jiivoi rrpo! Kivrpa kaKTi^oiiu, 5w)tos Siv 5«^. Terence (Phorm. 1. 2. 
27) employs it thus : " Nura qu^ inscitia est, Advorsum stimn- 
lum calces?" Plautus (4. 2. -55) has it in this form : " Si stimulos 
pugnis CEedis, manibus plus dolet." The Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 
2, 173 explains the origin of the expression : -ij fiS rpoirii airo rwv 
)3oSv ■ Tuiv yap ot SraKTOi Kara r^v yeiopyiav Kcvrpi^o/itvoi wo tov apovv- 
Tos, XcoiTt^ouo'i TO KtvTpov KoX ^SAAoi' B-X^TToiToi. The saino or a 
similar proverb must have been current among the Hebrews, 
though this is the only instance of it found in the Scriptures. 
The common plough in the East at present has but one handle. 
The same person, armed with a goad six or eight feet long, holds 
the plough and drives his team at the same time. As the driver 
follows the oxen, therefore, instead of being at their side as with 
us, and apphes the goad from that position, a refractory animal of 
course would kick against the sharp iron when pierced witli it. 
In early times the Greeks and Romans used a plough of the like 
construction. 

V. 16. ek TovTo prepares the mind for what follows ; see on 
9, 21. — yap shows that the command to arise was equivalent to 
assuring him that he had no occasion for such alarm (v. 14) ; the 
object of the vision was to summon him to a new and exalted 
sphere of effort. — irpoxfiptirairSa.i irt vTnjpirip', to appoint thee as a 
minister, call him to his destined work. The antecedent purpose 
must be sought in the nature of the act, rather than in the verb. 
See on 3, 20, — Understand tovtiov after /idprvpa as the attracting 
antecedent of £1-. — cEv te o^-J^od/wu' o-oi is an unusual construction. 
The best solution is, that 3Jv stands for a, as a sort of explanatory 
accusative (K. ^ 279. 7): as to which, or= Si" a, on account of which 
(Mey.), / wis appear unto thee. See W. f 39. 3. 1. Many com- 
mentators assign an active sense to o^.S^o-o/iai : which IwiU cause 
thee to see or know. This use of the verb has no warrant either 
in classic or Hellenistic Greek. 

V. 17. t^aipov/iEcos . . . • i%uiv, delivering thee from the people, 
i. e. of the Jews (see on 10, 2), and the heathen. For this sense 
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of the participle, see 7, 10 ; 12, 11 ; 23, 27. Such a promise was 
conditional from the nature of the case. It pledged to him the 
security which he needed for the accomplishment of his work 
until his work was done. Some render l^tpoBucvoi m, selecting 
thee, so as to find here the idea of a-Ktvo% (kXo^s in 9, 15 (Kuin. 
Hnr. Eob. Hws,). This interpretation would suit roBAaoB, but, as 
Dc Wctte and Meyer remark, it is inappropriate to t5v iSvmv, 
Paul was not one of the heathen, and could not be said to be 
chosen from them. — e£s ovs, unto whom, refers to both the nouns, 
which precede. — The correct text inserts eyai before o-t, and 
omits vuv. — dTTOTTeXXw is present, I send, because his ministry 
is to begin at once. 

V. 18. It is important to obseve the relation of the different 
clauses to each other, dvotfai oi^oA/ious aiirStv, to open their eyes, 
states the object of dnocrreAAiu. — tov hrvTTph^at, that they may turn, 
derives its subject from a!n-S>v. Tlie verb is intransitive (see v. 
30 ; 14, 15) ; not active, in order to turn them (E. V.). This clause 
states the designed effect of the illumination which they should 
receive. — toC Xa/3«v, k. t. X., that they may obtain forgiveness of 
sins, expresses the direct object of the second infinitive and the 
ultimate object of the first — For KX.ijpov ec rots ^kw/icttjw, am inr 
heritance among the sanctified, see the note on 20, 32. — Trt'oTet rg 
(h l/i^i, byjmih on me, our English translators and some others 
join with ^taa-fttvovi ; but the words specify evidently the condi- 
tion by which believers obtain the pardon of sin and an interest 
in the heavenly inheritance, ^lao-iximi^ is added merely to in- 
dicate the spiritual nature of the nKiipoir. 

V. 19. o5ei', whence, accordingly, i. e. having been so instructed, 
and in such a manner. — oAk tytro/tijj' d7^c^^^s, I proved not disobe- 
dient, affiima the alacrity of liis response to the call more strong-ly 
than if the mode of expression had been positive, instead of neg- 
ative, airtidiji attaches itself to the personal idea of oTrraudf, and 
demands that element in the meaning of the word. The service 
required of him and so promptly rendered evidently was that he 
should preach the gospel to Jews and GentOes (v. 17). It is im- 
possible to reconcile such intimations with the idea that the 
apostle after this remained for years inactive in Arabia, or spent 
the time there in silent meditation and the gradual enlargraent 
of his views of the Christian system. I cannot agree with Dr. 
Davidson, that " Paul was not a preacher of the gospel in Arabia, 
but went through a process of training there, for the purpose of 
preaching it." See his Introduction, II. p. 80. — r^ ovpavu^ otttq- 
•Tia, the heavenly vision, manifestation of the Saviour's person : 
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comp. Liike 1, 22; 24, 23; 2 Cor. 12, 1. See the note on 
9,7. 

V. 20. Tois Iv AafiatTKi^ irpSirov, to those in Damascus first, as 
stated in 9, 20, and implied in Gal. 1, 17. — 'Upouokifiois with Iv 
repeated, in Jerusalem; hardly unto as a direct dative (Mey.). — 
tis ffSmxc, K. T. X., and unto (i. e. with a union of the local idea 
with the personal, the inhabitants of) ail the region of Judea ; 
comp. afl^yyeiXnv tk -rfy/ ttoXiv in Luke 8, 34. Meyer extends to« 
from the other clause into this : and wnto those throughout all the 
regi<m. But in his last edition he gives up this analysis and ap- 
proves the other. — The apostle during his labors in Syria and 
Cilicia, after his first visit to Jerusalem, was as yet unknown in 
person to the churches of Judea, See Gal. 1, 22. Hence he 
must have preached there, as mtimated in this passage, at a later 
period. He could have done so when he went thither at the 
time of the famine (see on 11, 30) or while he was at Jerusalem 
between his first and second mission to the heathen (18, 23). — 
S.iia, T^s litravota.-; ipya, deeds Worthy of repentance, such as showed 
that they were changed in heart and life. Zeller charges that 
Paul would not have spoken so, because his doctrine was that of 
justification by faith alone. The answer is that in Paul's sys- 
tem good works are the necessary evidence of such faith, and 
further, that 7rtoT*i t^ eis ij^l above {v. 18) shows that he adhered 
fully on this occasion to his well-known doctrinal view. — ir/itirj- 
(Tovras deserts the case of !^taiv and agrees with ajn-ow as the 
suppressed subject of the verbs. 

v. 22. exutiwpias . . . • ^(dv. Having therefore obtained assistance 
from God; smco exposed to such dangers in the fulfilment of 
his ministry (oreipSiro Siaxetp'<rao--9ai in V. 21 ) he must otherwise 
have perished. The assistance was an inference (oSc) from hia 
present safety. — /loprupd/tevos /xu^piji re nal /leyoX.}., testifyiiig ta both 
stiwM and greai (Rev. U, 18 ; 13, 16 ; 19, 5) ; not young and old 
(6, 10). The phrase admits either sense, but the more obvious 
distinction here is that of rank, not of age. The grace of God 
is impartial ; the apostle declared it without respect of persons. 
It is uncertain whether this is the correct participal or the re- 
ceived /raprupov/icvM. The latter would mean attested, approved, 
both by smaU and great (Bretsch. Mey.) ; comp. 6, 3 ; 10, 22 ; 16, 2. 
It is objected that the sense with the latter reading is impossi- 
ble, because Paul was so notoriously despised and persecuted by 
Jews and heathen (Alf.). But the meaning miglit be that though 
not openly approved he had received that verdict at the bar of 
thch consciences ; he had not failed to commend himself and his 
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doctrine to every man's better judgment, The avowal would 
imply no more than Paul affirms to be true of all who preach 
faithfully the system of truth which he preached ; see 2 Cor. 4, 2. 
Some render (/.apTapov/ifvo^ as middle, bearing vntness, instead 
of passive ; but confessedly without any example of that use. 
Knapp, Hahn, Tischendorf, Baumgarten, and others, approve of 
/lapnipd/iepo!. It has no less support than the other word, and 
aifords an easier explanation. 

V. 23. This part of the sentence attaches itself to Xcyiui' rather 
than to /leXXovTuiv yivtadai. — tl intSip-o^ Xpioros, if the Messiah 
can suffer (possiSsEs in Vulg.), not so much as a possibility of liis 
nature, as one of the conditions of his office, i. e. would be ap- 
pointed or allowed to suffer, and so could he subject to infirmity, 
pain, deatli. Verbals in ro's express possibOity and correspond to 
Latin adjectives m /lu B i 103 N 2 The apostle, as I under- 
stand approaches the question on the Jewish side of it, not on 
the Christian and that was whether the Messiah, being such as 
many of the Jews expected could stiffct not whether he must 
stiffer in order to fulfil the Scriptures ti presents the points as 
questions which he was wont to discuss Many of the Jews 
overlooked or denied the mfeimg character of the Messiah, and 
stumbled fatally at the gofpel because (their oKav^aXov) it re- 
quired them to aLcept a atunfied Redeemer Some make A^=. 
on, that 1 e the sign of a moderated assertion. — 6 Xpurrot, the 
Messiah as such not a personal name here — irpiuros ii qtcuttix- 
(Ttus vtKpan ^=zirpa}ToTOK0i Ik toji viKpwv lU Col. 1, 18. If Moses 
and the prophets foretold that the Messiah m ould suffer, die, and 
nse from the dead it tollowed that Jesus wai the promised Sav- 
iour of men and the author of eternal hfe to those who believe 
on him. The apodosis {/teXXei xarayyiXKea', K. r. X.) depends log- 
ically on the protasis (d ttu^ijtos, d irpMTos, k. t. \.). 

Verses 24-29. The aimwer of Paul to Festtis. 

V, 24 TuSra refers more especially to the words last spoken 
(Mcy.), and not in the same degree to the entire speech (De 
Wet.). The idea of a resurrection, which excited the ridicule 
of the Athenians {17, 33), appeared equally absurd to the Eoman 
Festus, and he could listen with patience no longer. It is evi- 
dent that Tourior in v. 26 has reference to i^ aviurraafioi; vtKpZv in 
V. 23, and the intermediate raiVn would not be likely to turn the 
mind to a different subject. — airoXoyoviJ.ii'ov may be present, be- 
cause Festus interposed before Paul had finished his defence 
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(Mey.). — ^ley^n t^ ifnavy. See on 14, 10. The "loud voice" 
was the effect of his surprise and astonishment, — /mtiTj, ikou art 
mmd, which he says earnestly, not in jest (Olsh.), because it real- 
ly appeared to him that Eaul was acting under an infatuation 
which could spring only from insanity (Keand. Mey. De Wet). 
Bcngel : " Videbat Festus, naturam non agere in Paido ; gmliarn 
non vidit." — to iroAAa -^pa^ijuurtj. admits of two senses : tht many 
■writings which thou readest (Kuin. Mey. Hws.), or the much learn- 
ing which thou hast or art reputed to have (Neand. De Wet, 
AIR). The latter is the more natural idea (as Meyer now holds), 
and may have been suggested to the mind of Festus from his 
ha^-ing heard that Paul was distinguished among the Jews for 
his scholarship. It is less probable tliat he was led to make tlie 
remark because he was struck with the evidence of superior 
knowledge evinced in Paul's address. It was able and eloquent, 
but would not be characterized as learned in any very strict sense 
of the term. 

V. 25. oi iiaivo/xai, x. t. X., I am not mad, etc. This reply of 
Paul is unsurpassed as a model of Christian courtesy and self- 
command. Doddridge takes occasion to say here, that, " if great 
and good men who meet with mde and insolent trealment in the 
defence of the gospel would learn to behave with such modera- 
tion, it would be a great accession of strength to the Christian 
cause." — Kparurrc, most excellent, as in 23, 26. — aXifStCa^, of truth, 
as opposed, not to falsehood (his veracity was not impeached), 
but to the fancies, hallucinations, of a disordered intellect. — 
<r(o(^oowv)s is the opposite of [uaia., i. e. a sound mind. 

V. 26. hrurraTai . . . . o j3atrtXeus, For the king knows weU con- 
cerning these tilings, viz, the death and resurrection of Christ. 
The apostle is assured that Agrippa has heard of the events con- 
nected with die origin of Christianity, and could not deny that 
they were supported by evidence too credible to make it reproach- 
ful to a man's understanding to admit the reality of the facts. — 
irpos ov Koj. jrappijo-iofdfio'os AoAfi, Unto wlimn also (i. e. while he has 
this knowledge and on that account) / ^>eak boldly, without fear 
of contmdiction. — ^ -jmWgi. in a comer, secretly (htotes) ; on the 
contrary, at Jerusalem, the capital of the nation. The expression 
was current in this sense (WetsL). — ToiVo:=ToinTui' just before. 
The plural views the circumstances in detail, the singular as a 
whole. See the note on 5, 5. 

\. 27. intTTtvfK, K. T. X. As Agrippa professed to believe the 
Scriptures, which foretold that the Messiah would rise from the 
dead, he was bound to admit that there was nothing irrational or 
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p obiU a the apostle's testimony conceraing an event which 
aixiomf 1 si ed that prophecy. 

\ 2=t okiff (sc. )(pov'a) .... yivia-Sai, In a little time (at 

th s nte) you persuade me to become a Christian (Wetst. Raph. 
Kuin. Neand. De Wet. Eob.). It was not uncommon in Greek 
to omit xpoi'i's after this adjective. Wetstein, Kaphel (Anott. II. 
p. 188), and others, have produced decisive examples of this elhp- 
sis. By taking iv oXiyiji aa quantitative, instead of temporal, 
Meyer brings out this sense from the expression : With UiMe, i. e. 
trouble, effort, you persuade me to become a Christian ; in other 
words (said sarcastically). You appeal to me a^ if you thought 
me an easy convert to your faith. This would be, no doubt, the 
correct explanation, if, with Meyer, Tisehendorf, and others, we 
adopt hr /uyaXio as the correct reading in Paul's reply, instead of 
tv woXX^ ; but the testimony for the common text outweighs that 
against it (Neand. De Wet.). It is held, at present, to be unphi- 
lological to translate o- okCyi^, almost (Bez. Grot. E. V.), The 
Greek for that sense would have been okCyov, SXiyoa Set, or irap 
oXiyov. The translation of the common version appears first in 
the Geneva version. Tyndale and Cranmer render: "Somewhat 
thou bringest me in mind for to become a Christian." Agrippa 
appears to have been moved by the apostle's earnest maimer, 
but attempts to conceal his emotion under the form of a j est. 

V. 29. ci^aiiiTjv avTio SiS, I could pra^ to God, i. e. if I obeyed 
the impulse of my own heart, though it may be unavailing. For 
5v with the optative, see W. { 41. 1. b ; B. } 139. m. 15.-~ku1 iv 
iXCyia KOI iv woXX^, both in ci little and in much time. We may 
paraphrase the idea thus : " I could wish that you might become 
a Clnristian in a short time, as you say ; and if not in a short time, 
in a long time. I should rejoice in such an event, could it ever 
take place, whether it were sooner or later." If we read hi 
jueydXip, the words would then mean, whether by little effort or by 
great ; whether he was to be converted with ease or difficulty. — 
iraptKroi rSiy ZvriiMv rovToiy, except these chains, which were hanging 
upon his arms as he made his defence. See note on 12, 6. 
Though separated from his keepers, he must wear still the 
badges of his condition. Hess writes (II. p. 459) as if the sol- 
diers were present and Paul was bound to them. Some have 
taken the language aa figurative : except this state of captivity. 
The literal sense is not inconsistent with an occasional Roman 
usage. Tacitus mentions the following scene as having occurred 
in tlie Roman Senate (Ann. 4, 38) : " Reus pater, acciisator fihus 
(nomen iitricjue Vibius Serenus) in scnatum inducli sunt. Ab 
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exilio retractns et turn catena viiictus, orante filio. At contra reus 
nihil infracto animo, obversiis in filium quatere viiicla, vocare ul- 
tores deos," etc 

Vehses 30-32. Agrippa pronr/unces Paidinnocent. 

V. 30. The best authorities read avian] re without, Koi TuCra 
ftJTon-os avTov. — 6 is repeated before ^oo-iXoIs and ^e/iiiv, because 
they are the titles of different persons. — ol <rvyKa3^/i<™i avrow, 
t/iose who sat "with them, are the military officers and magistrates 
who were mentioned in 25, 23. The parties are named as rising 
and leaving the haU in the order of their rank. 

V. 31. oxayiapqfTo.vTei, having reitVerf, withrawn from the place 
of audience (see 23, 23) ; not apart simply in the same room. — 
eAoAmii' irpos dAA^Xous, talked with one another. The object of the 
conference was to ascertain Agrippa's opinion in regard to the 
merits of the case. For ovSev ^avarau S^iov tj SeafiSiv, nothing wor- 
thy of death, etc., see on 23, 29. — oxSiv Trpda-o-ei, does nothing in 
that he holds such opinions, pursues such a course. See W. 
j 40. 2. c. It is not an instance of the present for the perfect 
(Kuin.). 

V, 32. aTroKtkwr^ai i&ivaTo, could have been (not cotdd lie) re- 
leased, i. e. at any previous time since his apprehension, before 
his appeal to Cassar, It will be seen that both verbs are in the 
past tense. As the appeal had been accepted, it could not be 
withdrawn, even with the consent of the parties. The procura- 
tor had now lost the control of the case, and had no more power 
to acquit the prisoner than to condenm. him (Bottg'. Grot.). — One 
effect of Agrippa's decision may have been that Festus modified 
his report, commended Paul to the clemency of the court at 
Some. See on 28, 16. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Veeses 1-5. Paul etniarh at C<esarea for Home, and proceeds as 
far as Myra. 

V. 1. aiq, as, presents iKp{^ as immediately antecedent to 
TTopSiSirvv. — iKpCSr} relates to the time of departure, not to the 
original purpose that Paul should be sent; see 25, 21. — toS dTrmr- 
X.(iv is a lax use of the telic infinitive ; the conception being that 
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the decision took place with a view to the sailing. W. ? 44, 4. b. 
— -^/las, M, includes the historian as one of the pajly; last used 
in 2!, 18. — TTopeSiSoTn', proceeded to deUver (imperfect as related to 
iKpi^Ti), or, delivered, as a series of acts. The plural subject of 
the verb refers to those who acted in this case under the com- 
mand of the procurator. — eripov^, other, i. e. additional, prisoners, 
not different ill character from Paul, viz. heathen, as Meyer sup- 
poses. Luke uses that term and oAAos indiscriminately; see 15, 
35 ; 17, 34. — The statement here, that not only Paul, but certain 
other prisoners, were sent by the same ship into Italy, implies, as 
Paley remarks after Lardner, that the sending of persons from 
Judea to be tried at Kome was a common practice. Josephus 
confirms this intimation by a variety of instances. Among others, 
he mentions the following, which is the more pertinent as it look 
place about this time. " Felix," he says (Life, § 3), " for some 
slight offence, hound and sent to Home several priests of his ac- 
quaintance, honorable and good men, to answer for themselves 
to Cffisar." — <7T«ifiJ)s St/Sairr^s, of the Augustan cohort. It is well 
established that several legions in the Eoman army, certainly 
the 2d, 3d, and 8th, bore the above designation. No ancient wri- 
ter, however, mentions that any one of these was stationed in the 
East Some critics suppose, notwithstanding the absence of any 
notice to this effect, that such may have been the fact, and that 
one of the cohorts belonging to this legion, and distinguished by 
the same name, had its quarters at Ciesarea. The more approved 
opinion is, that it was an independent cohort, assigned to that 
particular service, and known as the Augustan or imperial, be- 
cause, with reference to its relation to the procurator, it corres- 
ponded iu some sense to the emperor's life-guard at Rome.* It 
may have taken the place of the Italian cohort, which was men- 
tioned in 10, 1 ; or, very possibly, as Meyer suggests, may have 
been identical with it. The two names are not inconsistent with 
this latter opinion. Augttstart may have been the honorary ap- 
pellation of the cohort, while it was called MaUan by the people, 
because it consisted chiefly of Itahans or Romans. The other 
four cohorts at Ctesarea, as stated by Josephus (Antt. 20. 8. 7 ; 
19. 9. 2), were composed principally of Csesareans, or Samaritans. 
Hence, again, some explain oTitipi)^ Se/3a<n-% as meaning Sebas- 

1 Such exceptions to the general system occnr under every military estublish- 
ment. Speaking of that of England at a certam poriod, Mr. Maeaalay says that 
" a ttoop of dragoons, which did not form, part of any regiment, was stationed 
near Berwick, for t!ie purpose of keeping the peace among the moss-troopers of 
the border." 
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tenean or Samaritan cohort, since the city of Samaria bore also 
the Greek name St^ofrr^ in honor of the Emperor Augustus. 
But in that case, as Winer (EeaJw. II. p. 338), De Wette, Meyer, 
and others decide, we should have expected Sifiaimjyiov, instead 
of St^iioT^s, or an adjective equivalent in sense, formed like 
'ItciXik^ in 10, 1. Wieseler (p. 391) has proposed another view 
of the expression. It appears that Nero organized a body-guard, 
which he denominated Augnstani ( Suet Ner. 20. 25) or Augua- 
tiani (Tac Ann. 14. 15). The critic just named thinks that Ju- 
lius may have been a centurion in that cohort, whose station of 
course was at Eome; and that, having been sent to the East for 
the execution of some public service, he was now returning to 
Italy with these prisoners uuder his charge. But that guard, as 
Wieseler himself mentions, was organized in the year A. D. 60 ; 
and, according to his own plan of chronology in the Acts, it was 
in that very year that Paul was sent from Cfesarea to Eorae. 
This coincidence in point of time leaves room for a possibility 
that the centurion may have left his post of duty thus early, but 
encumbers the supposition with a strong improbability. Mr. How- 
son admits the force of this objection. The Roman discipline, 
says Meyer, would have given the procurator no claim to the 
service of such an officer, 

V. 2. irXoMi) 'ASpa/iVTnjvia, a Vessel of Adramyttium, which was 
a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, op- 
posite to Lesbos. It was on a bay of the same name, and was 
then a flourishing city, Pliny speaks of it as one of the most 
considerable towns in that vicinity. No antiquities have beeu 
found here except a few coins. — Some critics prefer /leXAoi/ji to 
the common /itXXovTfs (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.), though it is doubtful 
whether the latter should be relinquished (De Wet). — irkdv tous 
KOTO. Tiiv Auiav TOTTovi, to saU the places along (the coast of) Asia, 
i. e. touch at them here and there on the way to their port This 
intransitive verb may govern an accusative, after the analogy of 
?rop£u'«(r5at oSw and the like. K. 279. B. 5. See Krug. Gr. i 46. 
6. 3. Some regard totous as the place whither (Win. De Wet.), 
wliich confounds the incidental delays with the end of the voy- 
age. A few copies have tk after irXew, which was inserted, no 
doubt, to render the construction easier. As Myra was one of 
the places where the ship stopped, Asia here may denote Asia 
Minor. Luke's prevalent use of the term restricts it to the west- 
em countries washed by the.^gean. — It would appear that they 
embarked in this Adramyttian ship because they had no oppor- 
tunity at this time to saO directly from Caisarea to Italy. " The 
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vessel was evidently bound for her own port, and her course from 
Cffisarea thither necessarily led her close past the principal sea- 
ports of Asia. Now, this is also the course which a ship wonld 
take in making a voyage from Syria to Italy ; they would, there- 
fore, be so far on their voyage when they reached the coast of 
Asia, and in the great commercial marts on that coast they could 
not fail to find an opportunity for proceeding to their ulterior des- 
tination." 1 The opportunity which they expected presented itself 
at Myra (v. G). — 'ApKrripxov. This is the Anstarckus named in 
19, 29 ; 20, 4. Our English translators apeak of him, very strange- 
ly, as "one Aristarohns," as if he were otherwise unknown. That 
he accompanied Paul to Borne appears also from Philem. 24; 
CoL 4, 10 ; which Epistles the apostle wrote while in that city. 
In the latter passage he terms Aristarohns (rwm;ytaXcin-os, which, 
if taken literally, would lead us to suppose that he too had been 
apprehended and was now sent as a prisoner to Eomc. But in 
Philem. 24 he is called merely crwtpyos, and hence it is more prob- 
able that he went with the apostle of his own accord, and that 
he received the other appellation merely as a commendatory one, 
because by snch devotion to him he had thus made Paul's cap- 
tivity as it were his own. This is the general opinion of critics. 
We have every reason to suppose that Luke also went as the 
voluntary companion of the apostle. 

V. 3. Karrjx^itfv fk St&ui-a, we landed at Sidon, the modem 
Saida. This city had anciently one of the finest harbors in 
the East, and was celebrated at this time for its wealth and 
commerce. It was the rival of Tyre ; see 21, 3. The vessel 
stopped here perhaps for purposes of trade. They must have 
sailed quite near to the shore, and the views on laud which 
passed under their notice were, first, the momitaiua of Samaria in 
the background, then the bold front of Carmel, the city of Ptole- 
mais with the adjacent plain of Esdrjelon, the hills about Naza- 



' " Tlie Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul," ete. By James Smith, Esq., of 
Jordanhiil, F. R. S., etc London, 1848 and !856. I have aviuled myself freely 
of tlie illuBlrations of thia valuable tteatise in the commentaiy on this chapter and 
the next. No wocfc has appeared fora long time that has thrown so much light upon 
any eqnal portion of the Scriptures. The author is entu:ely justified in expressing his 
belief, that the searching examination to which he has subjected the narrative haa 
furnished a new and distinct ailment for establishing the authenticity of the Acts. 
It would occasion too mnch repetition to qnote this work in a formal manner. I 
am indebted to Mr. Smith for nearly all the quotations from English travellers 
and for most of tJie explanalions which involve a knowledge of nautical mat- 
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reth,^ and perliaps the heads of Gilboa and Tabor, the white cliffs 
of Cape Blanco or Eas el-Abiad, Tyre with its crowded port, and 
the southern ridges of Lebanon. — Saida is now the seat of a 
flourishing mission from this country, with an ontpost at Has- 
beiya near the foot of Mount Hennon. — The distance from 
Cffisarea to Sidon was sixty-seven geographical miles. As they 
performed the voyage in a single day, they must have had a fa- 
vorable wind. The prevailing winds now in that part of the 
Mediterranean, at the period of the year then arrived, are the 
westerly ; ' and sneh a wind would have served their purpose. 
The coast line between the two places bears N. N. E. The sea- 
son of the year at which Paul commenced the voyage is known 
from V. 9. It must have been near the close of summer, or early 
in September. — <l,i\av3p<ieiruK .... xpT*^"/"^"*- I* 'S interesting 
to observe that the centurion manifested the same friendly dispo- 
sition towai-ds the apostle throughout the voyage. See v. 43 ; 
28, 16. It is not impossible that he had been present on some 
of the occasions when Paul defended himself before his judges 
(see 34, 1 ; 25, 23), and that he was not only convinced of liis 
prisoner's innocence, but had been led to feel a personal interest 
in his character and fortunes. — rois <l>iKov^, the friends, behevera 
in that place. Sidon was a PhcBnician city; and, as we learn 
from II, 19, the gospel had been preached in Phoenicia at an early 
period. See on 21, 4. The narrative presupposes that Paul had 
informed the centurion that there were Christians here. — Tropeu- 
Aivra agrees with the suppressed subject of -rvyfiv; comp. 26, 20. 
K. h 307. fi. 2. It is corrected in some manuscripts to jrofi(u5e'v«, 
agreeing with auT(|i, implied after hrirptij/e. 

V. 4. vTrtTrXevaofio', k. t. K., We sailed under Cyprus hecmtse the 
winds were contrary. It is evident from the next verse that they 
left this island on the left hand and passed to the north of it, in- 
stead of going to the south, which would have been their direct 



1 From Habj Ismail on the hill behind Nazarelli, I could see distinctly Mount 
Cannel with its foot tunning ont inlo the sea, the entire sweep of the hay from 
Camiel to AUta, the plain of Alika and ihe town itself, willi glimpses of the 
Mediterranean at other points up and doivn the coast hetweon the opening hills. It 
is not certain that Tahor can be made out at sea, though the sea can be distia- 
gnished as a bine line along the edge of the horizon fVom the euminit of Tabor. 

• An English naral officer, at sea near Alexandria, under date of Jnly 4tli, 
1798, writes thus: " The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry 10 find it 
almost as prevailing as the trade winds." Again, on the 19tli of the next month, 
he says ; "We have just gained sight of Cypms, nearly the track we followed six 
weeks ago, so invariably do the westerly winds prevail at this season." 
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course in proceeding from Sidon to Proconsular Asia. The rea- 
son assigned for this is, that the winds were adverse to them. 
Such would have been the effect of the westerly winds which, 
as before stated, prevail on that coast at this season, and which 
had favored tlieir progress hitherto. It may be supposed, there- 
fore, that, these winds still continuing, they kept on their northern 
course ofter leaving Sidon, instead of turning towards the west 
or northwest, as they would have done under favorable circum- 
stances. It is entirely consistent with this view that they are 
said to have sailed under Ch^yrus, if we adopt the meaning of this 
expression which some of the ablest authorities attach to it 
Wetstein has stated what appears to be the true explanation as 
follows : " Ubi navis vento contrario cogitur a rectu oursu dece- 
dere, ita ut tune insula sit intcrposita inter ventum et navem, 
dicitur ferri infra insulam." (Nov. Test. IL p. 637,) According 
to this opinion, vwo in the verb affirms merely that the ship was 
on that side of the island from which the wind was blowing, i. e. 
to use a sea phrase, on the lee aide. It decides nothing of itself 
with respect to their vicinity to the island ; though, from the na- 
ture of the case, it would not be natural to speak of sailing under 
a land, or being on the lee of it, unless the land was somewhere 
near, rather than remote. In tliis instance they passed within 
sight of Cyprus, since that island was visible from the Syrian 
coast. See the note on 13, 4. Many commentators, on the other 
hand, render vjrejrAtuVa/Ki' t^v 'KvTrpov, we sailed near Cyprus, as it 
were under its projecting shore. In tliis case they must have had 
a different wind from that supposed above, in order to enable 
them to cross from the coast of Palestine to that of Cyprus ; but 
having gained that position, they must then have gone around to 
the north of that island, in accordance precisely with tlie other 
representation. 

V. 5. TO ireXayos to kuto, Ttfv KiAikiW koi Ua^i^uXtW, the sea alon^ 
GUicia aTid Pam/phylia, i. e. the coast of those coimtries. The 
Cilician Sea extended so far south as to include even Cyprus. 
That pass the Greeks called also Aulon Ciiicium} The Pamphy- 
lian Sea lay directly west of the Cilician. Luke says nothing of 
any delay in these seas, and the presumption is that the voyage 
here was a prosperous one. This agrees perfectly with what 
would be expected under that coast at that season of the year. 
Instead of the westerly winds which had been opposed to them 
since their departure from Sidon, they would be favored now^ by 

1 Ilofiinana's Griechenland und die Grieehen, Vol. II. p. 1385. 
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a lELiid breeze ^ which prevails there during the summer months, 
as weU as by a current which constantly runs to the westward 
along the coast of Asia Minor.' Their object in standing so far 
to the north was no donbt to take advantage of these circum- 
stances, which were well known to ancient mariners. — Miipa t^s 
h.vKi<K. Myra was in the south of Lycia, two or three miles from 
the coast (Forbg. Handb. II. p. 256). The vicinity abounds still 
ill magnificent ruins, though some of them, especially the rock 
tombs, denote a later age than that of the apostle.' The ancient 
port of Myra was Andriaca, which was identified by Captain 
Beaufort at the bay of Andraki, " where the boats trading with 
the district still anchor, or find shelter in a deep river opening 
into it." 

Verses 6-12. Ivcidents of tJie Voyage from Myra to Crete. 

V. 6. trXoiay 'AAc^avSptvoi' irkiav, an Alexa/ndrian ship about 
^ailing. The participle describes a proximate future, as in 21, 2. 
3, etc. This ship was bound directly for Italy, having a cargo of 
wheat, as we learn from v. 38. See the note tliere. Egypt at 
this time, it is well knowTi, -was one of the granaries of Rome ; 
and the vessels employed for the transportation of corn from that 
country were equal in size to the largest merchant-vessels of 
modern times. Hence this ship was able to accommodate the 
centurion and his numerous party, in addition to its own crew 
and lading. Josephns states (Life, } 3) that the ship in which he 

• M. do Pag^s, a French navigator, who was making a voysgo ftom Syria to 
Marsi^los, took the same conise, for which he assigns also tha reason which inflvi- 
enccrt probaJjly the commander of Panl's ship, " Tho winds from the west," ho 
says, " and coiisojuently contrary, which prevsul in these places in the summer, 
forced us to nin to the north. We made for tlve coast of Caramania (Glicia) iu 
order U> meet tlie northerly winds, and which we found accordingly." 

^ "From Syria to the Archipelago, there ia a constant corrent to the westward." 
— Beaufort's Description of the South Const of Asia Minor, p. 39. Pococke 
foand this current running so strong between Rhodes and the continent, that it 
broke into the cabin windows even in calm weather, — Description of the East, 
Vol, n. p. S36. 

* " The village of Dembra (the Turkish name of the modem Myra) occnpiee a 
small part of the site of the ancient city of Myra. The acropoDs crowns the bold pred- 
pice above. — We commenced the ascent to the acropolis, at first exceedingly dif- 
ficult, until we tbund an ancient road cat out of tho rock, with steps leading to the 
summit. The walls of the acropolis are entirely built of small stones with mortw. 
Wo saw no remains of any more sntstanlially or solidly built structure ; but it is 
evidently the hill alluded to by Strabo, upon which ' Myra is said to have been 
situated.' " — Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I, p, 132, 
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was wrecked in his voysige to Italy contained six hundred per- 
sons. Mym was almost dno north from Alexandria ; and it ia 
not improbable that the same westerly winds which forced the 
Adramyttian ship to the east of Cypms drove the Alexandrian 
ship to Myra, The usual conrse from Alexandria to Italy was 
by the south of Crete ; but when this was impracticable, vessels 
sailing from that port were accustomed to stand to the north till 
they reached the coast of Asia BCnor, and then proceed to Italy 
through the southern part of the ^gean. See the proofs of this 
statement in Wetstein. The Alexandrian ship was not, there- 
fore, out of her course at Myra, even if she had no call to touch 
there for the purposes of commerce. It may be added, that "th* 
land breeze on the Cilician coast appears to he quite local, and 
consequently might enable Paul's ship to reach Myra, although 
the prevalent wind did not admit of the ships in that harbor pro- 
ceeding on their voyage." — This vessel must have reached Myra 
in August or early in September, according to v, 9 below. That 
an Alexandrian wheat ship now should have been, here, just at 
this time, suggests a coincidence which may be worth pomting 
out. At the present day, the active shipping season at Alexan- 
dria commences ahout the first of August. The rise of the Nile 
is then so far advanced that the produce of the mterior can be 
brought to that city, where it is shipped at once and sent to dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. At the beginning of Au^uft m 18-52, as 
I saw it stated hi the circular of a commercial house at Alexan- 
dria, there were twelve vessels then taking on board gram car- 
goes, just received from Upper Egypt Thus it appears that the 
Alexandrian ship mentioned by Luke may have left Egypt not 
only after the grain harvest of the year had been gathered (it is 
ripe at the end of March), but just at the lime when cargoes or 
the earliest cargoes of that kind could be obtained there ; and, 
further, that the ship would have had, after this, just about the 
lime requisite for reaching Myra, when Paul's ship arrived at the 
same place. — he^i^atrcv ^/itis ^k airo (a vox nautica), he put us on 
board of it. It will be noticed that Luke employs such terms 
with great frequency, and with singular precision. He uses, for 
example, not less than thirteen different verbs which agree in this, 
that they mark in some way the progression of the ship, but which 
differ inasmuch as they indicate its distance from the land, rate 
of movement, direction of the wind, or some such circumstance. 
With the exception of three of them, they are all nautical ex- 
pressions. 

V. 7. h- iKavaZi Si i)ii.ipai.i fipo&nrX.oovvm. The distance from 
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M\ri to Ciiidu'' is not more than a hundred and thirty geograph- 
ical milea They occupied, therefore, " many days "in going a 
distance uIik,}! with a decidedly fair wind they could have ^one 
m a single day We must conclude from this, that they were re- 
tarded by an unfavorable wind. Such a wind would have been 
one from the northwest, and it is precisely such a wind, as we 
learn fiom the Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean, that pre- 
VT.ils m that part of the Archipelago during the summer months. 
According to Phny, it begins in August, and blo'ws for forty days, 
bdilmg vessel*! almost invariably experience more or less delay 
in proceedmg to the west in this part of the Mediterranean at 
that season of the year. But with northwest winds, says Mr. 
Smith the ship could work up from Myra to Cnidus ; because, 
until she leached that point, she had the advantage of a weather 
shore under the lee of which she would have smooth water, and, 
as former^ mentioned, a westerly current ; but it would be slow- 
ly and with difficulty. ^itoXig refers evidently to this laborious 
progiess and not (E. V.) to the fact of their having advanced 
barely '■o fai — Kvffiov. Cnidus wns the name both of a penin- 
«uK on the Canan coast, between Cos on the north and Rhodes 
on the south and of a town on the Triopian promontory which 
formed the end of this peninsula. It is the town that is intended 
here It was situated partly on the mainland, and partly on an 
island with which it was connected by a causeway, on each side 
of which was an artificial harbor {Forbg. Hand. IL p. 221). "The 
smaJl one says Captain Beaufort, " has still a narrow entrance 
between high piers, and was evidently a dosed basin for triremes. 
The southern and lai^est port is formed by two transverse moles; 
these noble works were carried into the aca at the depth of near- 
ly a hundred feet. One of them is almost perfect, the other, 
which is more exposed to the southwest swell, can only be seen 
under water." ^ — /i^ jrpoo-fiuvros ij^Ss toC aviiLov, the vAnd not pet' 
mitting us unto it, i. e. to approach Cnidus, to take shelter in the 
harbor there, which would have been their first preference. They 
adopted, therefore, the only other alternative which was left to 
them. irpofTfdia does not occur in the classics, jrpo's cannot w^ell 
meaa further, as some allege, since they would have had no mo- 
tive to continue the voyage in that direction, even if the weather 



' Caramania, or a Brief Description of the South CoaGt of Asia Minor, p. 76. 
'Tew plaOTB bear more incontestolile proofs of former magnificence. The whole 
area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins ; among which maj lie traced 
streets and gateways, porticos and theatres." 
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had not opposed it.' — inreTrkevtraiKv -riiv Kp^nji' Kara SoXficunp', We 

sailed under (i. e. to the leeward of) Orete against Saknone, a pro- 
montory which forms the eastern extremity of that island, and 
bears still the same name. An inspection of the map will show 
that their course hither from. Cnidiis must have been nearly south. 
The wind drove them in this direction. It has been said that 
they avoided the northern side of Crete, because it furnished no 
good ports ; but such is not the fact Soudra and Longa Spina 
are excellent harbors on that side of the island. Having passed 
ajoiind Salmone, they would find a northwest wind as much op- 
posed to them in navigating to the westward as it had been be- 
tweeu Myra and Cnidus ; but, on the other hand, they would 
have for a time a similar advantage : the south side of Crete is 
a weather shore, and with a northwest wind they could advance 
alon^ the coast, until they reached that part of it which turns de- 
cidedly townrds the north. Here they would be obliged to seek 
a harbor, and wait until the wind changed. The course of move- 
ment indicated by Luke tallies exactly with these conditions. 

V. 8. iia\iM T« 5raj)aXeyo/wi"n aurqc, and iffith difficully coasting 
along it, viz. Crete, not Salmone, since the former, though not so 
near, is the principal word. Besides, Salmone was not so much 
an extended shore as a single point, and at all events did not ex- 
tend so far as the place where they stopped. This participle is 
a nautical word. — tk to'itov .... At/i«/as, mm!o a certain place called 
Fair Havens. No ancient writer mentions this harbor, but no one 
doubts that it is identical with the place known stDI under the 
same name, on the south of Crete, a few mOes to the east of 
Cape Matala. This harbor consists of an open roadstead, or 
rather two roadsteads contiguous to each other, which may ac- 
count for the plural designation. It is adapted, also, by its situa- 
tion, to afford the shelter in northwest winds which the anchorage 
mentioned by Luke afforded to Paul's vessel. Nautical authori- 
ties assure us, that this place is the farthest point to which an 
ancient ship could have attained with northwesterly winds, be- 
cause here the land turns suddenly to the north. — m .... Aonrata, 
near to which was the city Las^a. The vicinity of this place ap- 

' Mr. Smith supposes th«t the winds dij not permit their proceeding on their 
course, and in his second edition (p. 76) urges against me the authority of Aiimi- 
ral Penrose as maintaining the same view. It is, not claimed that the Greelc word 
is at all decisive, but that the nantical reason demands their interpretation. It does 
not become me lo urge my opinion on such a, point in opposition to that of expe- 
rienced navigatore. One wonid say as a critic that irpaiTfavTas in such proximitj 
to Hcuh tiiy KvlSoy would have natumllv tiic same local direction. 

' 53 
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pears to be mentioned because it was better known than Fair 
Havens. In the first edition I wrote that all trace of LasEea was 
supposed to be lost. Since then an English traveller in Crete 
reports that the aame is applied by the natives to the site of an 
ancient town on the coast, about five miles east of Fair Havens. 
Two white pillars, masses of masonry and other ruins occur on 
the spot.' Here tyyu's governs « as an adverb, rjv, was, incorpo- 
rates the notice with the history without excluding the present. 
Compare 17, 31. 23. K. 4 256. 4. a. 

V. 9. Ikovov Se f^ovau Suiy*vt)/tow, Noie a long time having 
elapsed, i. e. since the embarkation at Csesarea. The expression 
is to be taken in a relative sense. On leaving Palestine they 
expected to reach Italy before the arrival of the stormy season, 
and would have accomplished their object had it not been for 
unforeseen delays. — on-os ^817 hruri^oXovi toB ttXoos, the navigation 
being now unsafe, i. e. at this particular period of the year. irXods 
i9 a later Greek form for x\ov. W. } 8. 2. b ; S. * 22. 2. — 8<i t^ 
KOI, K. T. A., because oho ihefa^t tpas now past. kcU adds this clause 
to the one immediately preceding, in order to fix more precisely 
the limits of the ijSv; there, by informing us how far the season 
was advanced. See W. } 53. 3. c. — t^ vrjorciav denotes the fast 
(COT i^oyrfv, which the Jews observed on the great day of expia- 
tion, which fell on the tenth of the month Tisri, about the time 
of the autumnal equinox. See Lev. 16, 29; 23, 27. Jahn's 
ArchfBol. } 357. Philo also says that no prudent man thought of 
]>utting to sea after this season of the year. The Greeks and 
Komans considered the period of safe navigation as closing in 
October, and recommencing about the middle of March. Luke's 
familiarity with the Jewish designations of time rendered it en- 
tirely natural for him to describe the progress of the year in this 
manner. It was not on account of the storms merely that an- 
cient mariners dreaded so much a voyage in whiter, but because 
the mins, prevailed then, and the clouds obscured the sun and 
stars on which they were so dependent for the direction of their 
course. See the note on v. 20. — wapijvet, exhorted them, viz. to 
remain here and not continue the voyage. It is not stated in so 
many worife that this was his object, but it may be inferred from 
the argument wliich he employs, and from the representation in 
the next two verses, that they renewed the voyage in opposition 
to his advice. See also v. 21. 

' Mr, Smith inserts an interestLng account of this disrarery (p. 262) in hia odi- 
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V, 10. JeiDpiu, I perceive, have reason to think. This verb ex- 
presses a judgment which he had formed in view of what they 
had already experienced, as well as the probabilities of the case, 
looking at the future. The revelation which he afterward re- 
ceived respecting their fate, he announces in very different terms; 
see V. 23. He may be understood as declaiing his own personal 
conviction, that, if they now ventured to sea again, the ship would 
certainly he wrecked, and that among so many some of them at 
least would lose their lives. None lost their lives in fact, and 
hence Paul could not speak as a prophet here. The apostles 
were not infallible, except in their sphere as religious teachers. — 
In on //*rA Z^piu^, k. t. X., we have a union of two different modes 
of expression. The sentence begins as if /liWfi 5 ttXov^ was to 
follow, but on reaching' that verb the construction changes to the 
infinitive with its subject, as if on had not preceded. See W. } 
63. 2. c. Such variations are so common, even in the best writers, 
that they are hardly to be reckoned as anacoluthic. — /lera ^ySpras 
Kot TToAXij! ^ij/tias, imth violence (Ht. insolence, i. e. of the winds and 
waves) and much loss. The second noun states an effect of the 
first, which is applied here in a sort of poetic way, like our "sport" 
or "riot" of the elements. Kuinoel quotes t6 re KaC/xa koX ■np' dxo 
Tw oft^piav v/ipiv &Troiia)(pfi.anx in Jos. Antt. 3. 6. 4, as showing this 
sense, Horace has the same idea in his "ventis debes ludibri- 
um" (Od, 1. 11, 14). To render the words injiirif and loss does 
violence to the first of them, and makes them tautological. 
Some have relied for this meaning on Pind, Pyth. I. 140 ; but the 
poet is speaking, says Professor VOmel,' not of a shipwreck, but 
a sea-fight, and 5^pis is used there in its strictest sense. Meyer 
understands it of the rashness, the presumption, which they would 
evince in committing themselves again to the deep. If we as- 
sume that meaning here, we are to retain it naturally in v. 21 ; 
and it would be there a term of reproach, which we should not 
expect the apostle to employ in such an address. 

V, 11. exaTovrapxvs- In regard to the termination, see on 10, 
I. — rw Kv^tpv^, the steers})tan, whose authority in ancient ships 
corresponded very nearly with that of the captain in our vessels. 
— T^ voukX^P^, the owner, to whom the ship belonged. The pro- 
prietor, instead of chartering his vessel to anotlier, frequently 
went himself in her, and received as his share of the profit the 
money paid for carrying merchandise and passengei^. The 

' Of the Gymnasium at Frankfort on the Maine, In hia Prograinnie for 1850, 
he inserts a translation of this chapter of the Acis, with some critical remarks. 
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owners of the cargo hired the captain and the ti 

VTTO Tov UauXov Xtyo/itVots changes the object of the verb (eiretdeTo) 

from that of a person to a thing. Compare a6, 20. 

V. 12. avtv^tTOv, not teell situated, inconvenient. The harbor 
deserved its name undoubtedly (see v. 8), for many purposes, but 
in the judgment of those to ■whose opinion it was most natural 
that the centurion should defer, it was not considered a desirable 
place for wintering (irpoi n'(tpa;^<ijiia(riav). The question was not 
whether they should attempt to proceed to Italy during the pres- 
ent season, but whether they shoitld remain here in preference 
to seeking some other harbor where they might hope to be more 
secure. In this choice of evils, the advice of Paul was that they 
should remain here ; and the event justified his discernment.' — 
01 jrXw'tnis, the •majoriiy. Their situation had become so critical, 
that a general consultation was held as to wliat should be done. 
— KdK(T5o', also from tliere, as they had sailed previously from 
other places, see v. 4. 6; iKtlAar (Lchm.) is less correct. — eis 
^olvixa, unto Phmnix, which must have been a town and harbor 
in the south of Crete, a little to the west of Fair Havens ; comp. 
on V. 13. Tlie palm-trees in that region are supposed to have 
given occasion to the name. Strabo mentions a harbor with this 
name on the south of Crete, and Ptolemy mentions a town called 
Phcenix, with a port which he terms Phcenicus. On the contrary, 
Stephanus Byzantinus calls the town Ph<EnicHs, which Hierocles, 
again, calls Phosnice. See Hoffm. Griechenland, 11. p. 1334. 
The best wuy to harmonize these notices is to suppose that the 
different names were, at tunes, applied promiscuously to the town 
and the harbor. It is uncertain with what modern port we are to 
identify the ancient Phtsnix. Anapolis, Lutro (unless the places 
diifer merely as town and harbor), Sphakia, Franco Castello, 
Phtneka, have each been supposed to be that port. — etircu? Su'touto, 
if by any tneans t/iey might he able, etc. Those ^vho advise the step 

consider it perilous. — Xiiiiva t^^; Kfr^t^ /SXcirovra Kara Al^aKoiKaTo. 

' Paul's dissent from the gpneial opinion has appeared to some vcrj- singular ; 
for the baj at Fair Havens, open to nearly ouG-haif of the compass, was ill adapted, 
it was thonght, to furnish a pennaneni shelter. But recent and more exact ohser- 
vations estabhah the interesting fact that " Pair Hasens is so well protected by 
islands and reefs, that though not eqnal to Lutro, it must bo a yery fair winter 
harbor ; and that consiciering the suddenness, the frequency, and the violence with 
which gales of northerly wiud spring up, and the cert^nty that if such a gale 
sprung up in the passage from Fair Havens to LnCro (Phtenix), the ship must be 
driven olf to aea, Uie prudence of the advice giren by the master and owner was 
extremely questionable, and that the advice given by St. Paul may possibly ba 
supported even on nautical grouuds." Smith, p. 88 (1856J, 
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Xu^ov,akarbQr looking towards Zipsandtotoards Corns,!. eAhei)oints 
from which the winds so called blew, viz. the southwest and the 
northwest. The intermediate point between these winds is west ; 
so that the harbor would have faced in that direction, wliile the 
opposite shores receded from each other towards the south and 
north. This mode of employing the names of the winds is a 
constant usage in the ancient writers to designate, as we say, the 
points of the compass. Such is the general view of the meaning 
of this expression, and there can be no doubt of its correctness. 
— Mr. Smitii (p. 80) maintains that the Phffinix of Luke is the 
present Lutro. That harbor, however, opens to the east To 
reconcile Luke's statement Tvith this circumstance, he under- 
stands Kara Ai'^a noi Kara XStpof to mean according to the direction 
in which those winds blew, and not as is generally supposed, 
whence they blew. " Now this is exactly the description of Lutro, 
which looks or is open to the east; but having an island in front 
which shelters it, it has two entrances, one looking to the north- 
east, which is Kara AC^a, and the other to the southeast, Kara 
Xuipov." But it is unsafe to give up the common interpretation 
for the sake of such a coincidence ; it rests upon a usage of the 
Greek too well established to justify such a departiu-e from it. 
This mode of explaining Kara A^a involves, I think, two incon- 
gruities : first, it assigns opposite senses to the same term, viz. 
southwest as the name of a wind, and northeast as the name of a 
quarter of the heavens; and, secondly, it destroys the force of 
^KsTTovTO, which implies certainly that the wind and the harbor 
confronted each other, and not that they were tiuned from each 
other, Mr. Smith adduces Kara kv/ui koi avenoi' from Herod. 4. 
110 ; but the expression is not parallel aa regards either the prep- 
osition or the noun. Kara denotes there conformity of motion, 
and not of situation where the objects are at rest, and ave/io^ does 
not bebng to the class of proper names, hke Lips and Corus, 
which the Greeks employed in such geographical designations. 
" There is a pass^e in Arrian," he says, " still more apposite to 
this point In his Periplus of the Euxine, he tells us that, when 
navigating the south coast of that sea, towards the east, he ob- 
served during a calm a cloud suddenly arise, which was driven 
before the east wind. Here there can be no mistake ; the cloud 
must liave been driven to the west." But to translate xar ttpov 
in that manner assumes the point in dispute. The context pre- 
sents no reason why we should not adopt the ordinary sense of 
such phrases; viz. towards Ike east, i. e. the cloud appeared in 
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that quarter. In this expressioE, therefore, Eurus would denote 
the point from which the east wind blows, and not whither.' 

Verses 13-16. A Storm rages, and drives th^ Vessel to Claude. 

V. 13. hraimtotravTo^ Si NoVou, Now when a south wind blew 

moderate^. After passing Cape Matala, the extreme southern 

point of Crete, and only four or five miles to the west of Fair 

1 The writer published some remarks on Mr. Smith's explanation of kutA AiBa 
Kol KOTi Xapov in the Bihliotheca Sacra, 1850, p. 751. Mr. Smith has hnd the 
kindness to address to me a letter, stating soma additional facts ascertained since 
the pnblication of his work on " The Vojaga and Shipwreck of Paul." In this 
letter he reaffirms his view of the expression referred to, and calls my attention 
again to the passage in Arrian, as eonclusive in snpport of his position. A distin- 
guished Hellenist (Professor Felton of the University at Cambridge) has favored 
me with the following remarks on that passage: — "It is true that the olond of 
which Arrian speaks was borne towards the west ; but that is not expressed by 
Koi' fSpoi', but must l>e inferred from the circpmstances of the case. The course 
of the voyage they were making was eastward ; after a calm, dnring which they 
used their oai'a alone, ' suddenly a cEoud springing op broke out nearly east of us ' 
(fi^Ho ce^eA,!) iiroraoTiiffo i(t^dyyi aar' iSpai' lidXiSTaj, and hroaght upon them a, 
violent wind. The wind, of course, whs an easterly wind, because it made their 
farther progress towards the east slow and difficult. But the navigator in the 
phrase KaT* tSpay is speaking of the direction in which he saw the cloud, not in 
which the clond was moving. If he had been simply describing the direction in 
which the cloud was moving, as Herodotus is describing the motion of the ship 
(and not the direction in which the ship is seen from another point), then mr' 

tipoi' would mean with the Evrua or be/ore llie Earus, If a person is floating 

on the wind, or driven by Che wind, if ha is in motion according to the wind, 
then of course his direction is determined by that of the wind. But if he is at 
rest, and looking according to the wind, he is looking where the wind is the most 
prominent object ; that is, he is facing the wind, as Arrian's crew were facing the 
cloud and the wind, and not turning his back upon it." — As this question has 
excited some interest, it may be well to mention how it is viewed in works pub- 
lished since the preceding note was written. Humphry (1854) says (p. aoa) that 
Mr. Smith's passages are not quite conclusive as to eKivarTa xa-ri Aiffn. He sup- 
poses Phcenix to be the modem Phinekn which opens to the west, and thns adopts 
the common explanation of the phrase. Alford (1852) agrees with Smith that 
kotI A/|9a and similar combinations denote whither and not tuAenee the winds blow, 
bnt intimates a purpose to fortify his ground against .objections in a future edi- 
tion. Howson {II. p. 400) would lulmit an instance of that usage in Jos. Antt 
15. 9. 6 {sic), but says that the other alleged proofs are untenable or ambiguous. 
He mediates between the two opinions by suggesting that the point of view 
(fiKivayra) is from the sea and not Ibe land ; so that KOTi MSa would have its 
usual meaning and yet the harbor open towards the east, like Lutro. Words- 
worth [f. 120) has a copious note on this question. He reviews the arguments on 
both sides, and sums up with the result that we should " not abandon the ancient 
interpretation ; " or, at all events, should " suspend our decision till we have more 
complete topographical details for forming it," 
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Havens, tlie coast tnms suddenly to the north ; and hence, for 
the rest of the way up to Phoenix, a south wind was as favorable 
a one as they could desire. — 8o^it« t3« Trpo^tVetus KeKpan]Ktvai, 
thinking to have gained their purpose, regarding it as already se- 
cured. It was somewhat less than forty miles from Fair Havens 
to Phffinix. "With a southern breeze, therefore, they could ex- 
pect to reach their destination in a few hours. — apavrei, sc. ran 
ayKupwi, having weighed. — a^trov 7raptXeyo(T^> ■ri)v K/M7n]v, tliey coasted 
abng Crete nearer, sc. than usual, i e. quite near. This clause, 
as we see from the next verse, describes their progress immedi- 
ately after their anchorage at Fair Havens. It applies, therefore, 
to the first few miles of their course. During this distance, as 
has been suggested already, the coast continues to stretch towards 
the west; and it was not imtil they had turned Cape Matala that 
they would have the full benefit of the southern breeze which 
had sprung up. With such a wind they would be able just to 
weather that point, provided they kept near to the shore. We 
have, therefore, a perfectly natural explanation of their proceed- 
ing in the manner that Luke has stated. 

V. 14. jiEr' ou iroXu, After not long, shortly ; comp. 28, 6. The 
tempest, therefore, came upon them before they had advanced 
far from their recent anchorage. They were still much nearer to 
that place than they were to Phcenix. It is important to observe 
this fact, because it shows what course the ship took in going 
from Crete to Claude. — i^aXi hot qSt^s are/ios Tvi^i/utos, a typhonic 
vnnd stiiick against it, i. e. the ship. tjSaXe may imply iavrov, or be 
intransitive. Luke employs atrnj^, because the mental antece- 
dent is vaw, which actually occurs in v. 41, though his ordinary 
word is wXoiov. It would be quite accidental, which of the terms 
would shape the pronoun at this moment, as they were both so 
familiar. See W. } 47. 5. k. Kara, takes the genitive, because the 
wind was unfriendly, hostile, as in the Attic phrase Kara Koppji 
TVTTTttv. Bemh. Syut. p. 238, Some critics, as Kuinoel, De Wetle, 
Meyer, refer n&r^s to Kpijr^c, and render drove us or the ship 
against it. Similar is the (Geneva version : " There arose agaynste 
Candle a stormye wynd out of the northeast," But how can vre 
understand it in this way, when we are told in the next verse 
tliat they yielded to the force of the wind, and were driven by it 
towards Claude, which is southwest from Fair Havens? We 
must discard that view, unless we suppose that the wind in the 
course of a few minutes blew from precisely opposite quarters. 
Luther refers avnji to TrpoSiaeio^ : struck against it, defeated their 
pur[iose. Tyndale lived for a time with the German Hcformer, 
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at Wittenberg, and took hia translation perhaps from that source : 
" Anone after ther arose agaynste ther pitrjiose a flawe of wynt! 
out of the northeaste." The Greek expression is awkward for 
such an idea and is unsupported by proper examples. Some re- 
cent commentators refer nur^s as before to the island^ but vary 
the preposition : struck down from it, viz. Crete, i. e. from its 
mountains, its lofty shores (Alf Hws. Hmph. Wdsth.)- *""■" ad- 
mits confessedly of this sense ; but does the verb ? Was it used 
of winds unless the object struck was added or implied after it? 
And if the striidng was in the writer's mind here and led to the 
choice of this particular verb, how can kit aw^s {i. e. the ship) 
fail to be this object? It is questionable whether "to strike 
down " as said of a wind, and " to blow, come, rush down," are 
convertible terms ; and unless they are so, Kart^r] in Matt. 8, 23, 
iyevero in Matt. 7, 24, and yiVerot in Mark 4, 37 do nor bear 
speciaUy on the case. In the Greek Thesaurus (Paris ed., II. 
p. 90) it is said of ^aAXfu- ; "Feriendt aignificatione dicitnr de sole, 
luce, vento, voce et quovis sonitu ad corpus aUquod accedente." 
i^aXXov occiu-s of winds in II. 23, 217, but with the accusative of 
the object struck.' — tu^oji/uco's describes the wind with reference 
to the whirling of the clouds occasioned by the meeting of oppo- 
site currents of the air. Pliny (2, 48), in speaking of sudden 
blasts, says that they cause a vortex which is called " typhoon ; " 
and Aulus GeUius(I9. 1) mentions certain %ures or appearances 
of the clouds in violent tempests, which it was customary to call 
" typhoons." This term is intended to give us an idea of the fury 
of the gale ; and its name, BSpaKuXuiv as the word should most 
probably be written, denotes the point from which it came, i. e. 
Euroaquiio, as in the Vulgate, a northeast ioind. This reading 
occurs ui A and B, which are two of the oldest manuscripts, and 
in some other authorities. It is approved by Grotius, Mill, Ben- 
gel, Eentley, De Wette, and others. Lachmann inserts it in his 
edition of the text. tSpnirfXiuv, says Green (pj 117), "which simply 
Grecises Ewroaquih, demands the preference among the various 
shapes of the name." The internal evidence favors that form 
of the word. A northeast storm accounts most perfectly for the 
course of the ship, and for the means employed to control it, 
mentioned or intimated in the sequel of the narrative. The other 
principal readings are ¥.vpoKk\&av (T. E~, Tsch.), compounded of 
f^poi and Kki&iav, JHurus ftuctits excitans, or, as De Wette thinks 
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more cnrrcrt JIuctus Moo excHatus ; and EupuifXiiSiw, from lAjm^ 
and kXuSi v broad wave It appears, therefore, that the gentle 
southern breeze with which they started changed suddenly to a 
violent north or northeast wind Such a sudden change is a very 
common octiinence in those seas An English naval officer, in 
his Rennrks on the Archipelago siys : " It is always safe to an- 
chor iindei the lee of an t&land with a northern wind, as it dies 
awav gradually but it w o ild be extremely dangerous with south- 
erly winds as they almost m\anab!y shift to a violent northerly 

V. 15. iruvafnr<MT9evTOi,bevng seized, caught by the wind. — dvro- 
i^5ciAyi«v, to look in the face, withstand. It is said that the ancients 
often painted an eye on each side of the prow of iheii sliips. It 
may not he easy to determine whether the personification implied 
in tliii mode of speaking arose fiom that practice, or whether the 
practice arose fiom the personification — (n-tSo'ires, sc to ttXoioi', 
gvoirtf! up the vessel to the wind. Some supply iavrov^ as the 
object of the participle m anticipation of the next .verb. The 
idea is the same m both cases — (■^epo/ie5a, loe were home, not 
hither and thither but at the mercy of tlie v, ind, the direction of 
which we know from the next verse. 

V. 16. vri<Tiov .... KXau'Sip", Sunning under a certain smaU isl- 
and called Claude. This island Ptolemy calls Claudos. It bears 
now the name of Gozzo. Aa the gale commenced blowing soon 
after the departure from Fair Havens, the ship, in order to reach 
Claude, must have been driven to the southwest. Their course, 
had they been near Phcenix at the commencement of the storm, 
would have been due south. The effect which the wind pro- 
duced shows what the direction of the wind was ; it must have 
been from the north or northeast, which agrees, as we have seen, 
with the probable import of the name which Luke has employed 
to designate the wind. iwoSpa^'n-es imphes, first, that they went 
before the wind (see on 16, 1 1) ; and secondly, according to the 
view suggested on v. 4, that they passed Claude so as to have 
the wind between them and that island, that is, since the direc- 
tion of the wind has been already determined, they went to the 
southeast of it instead of the north. That they approached near 
to the island at the same time, may be inferred from their being 
able to accomplish the object mentioned in the next clause. 
Others infer their vicinity to the island from the preposition, 
which they take to mean mtder the coast; but as in the other 
case, they suppose that this was the southern coast, from the di- 
rection ill which such a wind must have driven the ship. — /ioXk 
54 
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.... T^s iTKai^, we were ahle with difficulty to secure ike boat. 
Luke includes himself, perhaps not from sympathy merely, but 
because he took part in tliis labor. The preservation of the boat 
was important, as aifording the last means of escape ; see v. 30. 
They may have begun ahready to have forebodings of the result. 
Those expert in maritime aJKurs say, that, wliile a vessel is scud- 
ding before a strong gale, her boat cannot be taken on board or 
lashed to the side of the vessel (see on v. 33) without extreme 
danger. Hence it is probable, that, when on the southern side 
of Claude, they were sheltered somewhat against the storm, and 
were able to aorest the piogress of the ship sufficiently to enable 
them to accomplish this object. Yet the sea even here was still 
apparently so tempestuous as to render this a difficult operation. 
It may have added to the difficulty, that the boat, having been 
towed more than twenty miles through a raging sea, could hardly 
fail to have been filled with water. They had omitted this pre- 
caution at the outset because the weather was mild, and they 
had expected to be at sea but a few hours. It wiO be observed 
that Luke has not stated why they found it so difficult to secure 
the boat. We are left to conjecture the n 



Vehses 17-20. Tliey undergird and ligMen tfte ship, but despair 
of safety. 

V. 17, /3oij5eiaLs i'^iovTo, they itsed helps, i. e. ropes, chains, and 
the like, for the purpose specified in the next clause, viz. thait of 
undergirdirtg the ship. Most scholars take this view of the niean- 
ing, and it is doubtless the correct one. De Wette would extend 
;So?j3eu«s so as to include other similar expedients : they used kelps, 
of which vTTo^iiiwvyTe; to xXotov was an example. pttifSvlavs cannot 
denote the sermces of the passengers, as some have said ; for we 
have no such limiting term annexed as that sense of the expres- 
sion would require. The " helps " here are the uTrofti/tara, which 
Hesychius defines as " cables binding ships rotmd the middle." 
It is probable that ships were occasionally undergirded with 
planks ; but that could only be done in the harbor, and was a 
different thing from performing the process at sea. But how, tlie 
question arises next, were the cables applied so as to accomplish 
the proposed object ? Falconer, in his Marine Dictionary, des- 
cribes the mode of undergirding sliips, as practised in modern 
navigation, in the following terms : " To frap a ship {^ceintrer un 
vaisseau) is to pass four or iive turns of a large cable-laid rope 
round tlio hull or frame of a ship, to support her in a great storm: 
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Cir otherwise, when it is apprehended that she is not strong enough 
to resist the violent efforts of the sea. This expedient, however, 
is rarely put in practice." In ancient times it was not uncommon 
to resort to tliis process. The larger ships on their more extended 
voyages carried with them wo^liujiiara, or ropes for nndergirding, so 
as to be prepared for any emergency which might require them. 
The Attic arsenals kept a supply of them always on hand for 
public use. This mode of strengthening a ship at sea, although 
not adopted so often as it was anciently, is not imknown in the 
experience of modem navigators. In 1815, Mr. Henry Hartley 
was employed to pilot the Russian fleet from England to the 
Baltic. One of the ships under his escort, the Jupiter, was frap- 
ped round the middle by tluree or four turns of a stream-cable. 
Sir George Back, on his return from his Arctic voyage in 1837, 
was forced, iu consequence of the shattered and leaking condition 
of liis ship, to iindeigird her. The Albion, a British frigate, in 
1846, encountered a hurricane on her voyage from India, and was 
under the necessity of frapping her hull together to prevent her 
ftom sinking. To these more recent instances many others of 
an earlier date might be added,' The common representation in 
regard to the ancient mode of applying the kypozomata to a ship 
makes it different from the modem usage. Boeckh's view is the 
one followed in most of the recent works. According to his in- 
vestigations, the ropes, instead of being passed under the bottom 
and fastened on deck, " ran in a horizontal direction around the 
ship from the stem to the prow. They ran round the vessel in 
several circles, and at certain distances from one another. The 
length of these tormenta, as they are called in Latin, varied ac- 
cordingly as they ran around the higher or lower part of the ship, 
the latter being naturally shorter than the former. Their number 
varied according to the size of the ship." ^ Mr. Smith, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Ships of the Ancients (p. 173 sq), controverts the 
foregoing opinion, as being founded on a misapprehension of the 
passages in the ancient writers which have been supposed lo 

1 Some suppose that Horace alludes to this practice in Od. 1. 14. 6 : — " Sine 
ftinibas Vix darare carintB Posaint imperioaiua jEquor." 1 waa once explaining 
this passage to a college class, according to that view, when one of the niembcra 
who had been at sea slal«d that he himaelf had aseistfld in such an operation on 
board a vessel approaching our own coast. 

' This is quoted from the Dictionary of Greek and Itoman Antiqaities, Art. 
Ships. The account rests on Boeckh's authoritj. The writer of ihe article on 
Naois in Pauly'a Beal-Encjcklopadie der classiechea Alterthumswiasenschafi, fol- 
lows the same aDihorii/. 
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prove it. Ho maintains that the cables, instead of heiiig applied 
lengthways, were drawn around the middle at right angles to the 
ship, and not paraUel to it.^ The other mode, he says, " must 
have been as impracticable as it would have been iiBavailing for 
the purpose of strengthening the ship," Lnke states a fact sim.- 
ply in relation to this matter ; he does not describe the mode. 
The question, therefore, is one of archaological interest merely ; 
it does not aifect the writer's accuracy. — /t^ tk rqi' 2iipr(i' ixirt- 
aiarri, lest they shouM be stranded upon tlie Syi'tis. The verb Uterally 
means to fall out, i. e. from the sea or deep water upon the land 
or rocks ; comp. v. 26. 29, Syrtis Major is here meant, which was 
on the coast of Africa, southwest from Crete. This gulf was an 
object of great dread to mariners on account of its dangerous 
shoals. The other Syrtis was too far to the west to have been the 
one to which tliey would feel exposed in their present situation. 
Some have taken SiipTiv to denote a sand-bank near Claude ; but 
as any such bank there must have been comparatively unknown, 
the writer with (hat allusion would more naturally have leit out 
the article. — ;(aAa<7a>T^s to <rK«Poj, having lowered Hie sail. ctmEos 
is indefinite, and may be applied to almost any of the ship's ap- 
piulenances, as sails, masts, anchors, and the like. Many have 
supposed it to reter here to the mast, oi, if there was more than 
one in this case, to the pnncipal mast , but it would seem to put 
that supposition out of the question, that according to all proba- 
bility the masts of the larger saihng ships among the ancients 
were not movable, bke those of the smaller vessels, but were 
fixed in their position, and would require to he cut away ; a mode 
of removal which the accompanying participle shows could not 
have been adopted ui the present instance. The surprising opin- 
ion of some, that o-Ktuos is the anchor, is contradicted by tlie fol- 
lowing avTvK i4'^ovTo. Of the other applications of the word, the 
only one which the circumstances of the ship at this juncture 
naturaUy suggest is, that it refers to the saU. It is not certain 
how we are to take the article here. It leads us to think most 
directly perhaps of the large, square sail, which was attached to 
the principal mast. The ancients had vessels with one, two, and 
three masts.^ to would then point out that sail by way of emi- 



t The mode of execming this nmncKuv 
mode, ia to sink the ropes over ihe prow, 
die of tlie ship, Citstening the ends on deck. 

' Sec Paulj's Rael-Encjklopiidie dec classischen Alterthnmswissenschafc, VoL 
V. p, 463. 
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nencc. The presumption is, that, if the ship carried other sails, 
as cannot well be doubted, they had taken them down before 
this ; and now, having lowered the only one which they had con- 
tinued to use, they let the vessel " scud under bare poles." Thia 
is the general view of the meaning. It would follow from this, 
that the wind must have changed its direction before they Avere 
wrecked on Melita ; for some thirteen days elapsed before that 
event, during which the storm continued to rage; and within that 
tune, had they been constantly driven before a northeast wind, 
they must have realized their fear of being stranded on the Afri- 
can coast. — But an eastern gale in the Levant, at this season of 
the year, is apt to be lasting; the wind maintains itself, though 
with unequal violence, for a considerable time, in the same 
quarter. Professor Newman, of the London University, states 
the following fact ' in his own experience : " We sailed from 
Larnica in Cyprus in a small Neapolitan ship with a Turkish 
crew, on the 2d of December, 1830. We were bound for Latika, 
in Syria, — the course almost due east, — but were driven back 
and forced to take refuge in the port of Famagousta, the an- 
cient Salamis. Here we remained wind-bound for days. Owing 
to our frequent remonstrances, the captain sailed three times, but 
was always driven back, and once after encountering very heavy 
seas and no small danger. It was finally the first of January, if 
my memory does not deceive me, when we reached the Syrian 
coast." It was probably such a gale which Paul's ship encoun- 
tered, that is, a series of gales from the east, but not a constant 
hurricane ; for the seamen -wcie able to anchor and to let down 
their boat, and a part of the crew to attempt to escape in it to 
the shore. If, then, we assume that the wind blew from the 
same point during the continuance of the storm, we must sup- 
pose that they adopted some precaution against being driven 
upon the African coast, which Luke does not mention, although 
his narrative may imply it. The only such precaution, according 
to the opinion of nautical men, which they could have adopted 
in their circumstances, was to lie-to, i. e. turn the head of the 
vessel as near to the wind as possible and at the same time 
keep BS much sail spread as they could etxry m so severe a gale. 
For this purpose, they would need the principal sail and the sail 
loiPered is most likely to have been the sail abo^ e it, i. e. the 
topsail, or sti.pparum, as the Romans termed tt By the adoption 
of these means they would a\oid the shore on winch they were 

' Mentioned in Mr. Smith's letler, alluded to on p. 422. 
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SO fearful of Ijciiig cast, and drift in the direction of the island 
on which they were finally wrecked, to, according to this sup- 
position, would refer to the sail as definite in the conceptions of 
the writer, or as presumptively ■well known to the reader. — ovtot; 
cifiepowro, thus (i. e. with the ship undergirded, and with the main- 
sail lowered ; or, it may be, with the topsail lowered and the 
stormsail set) they were home on, at the mercy of the elements. 
Here closes the account of the first fearful day. 

V. 18. iT^oSpSs Se y-e.Lji.a^oii.hnav ^/tlav. Now we heiiig violently 
tempest-tost. — r^ t^, on tlie following day, i. e. afler their at- 
tempt to reach the port of Phcenix. The night brought to them 
no relief. The return of day disclosed to Ihem new^ dangers. 
The precaution of undergu-diog had accomplished less than they 
hoped. It was evident that the ship must be lightened or foun- 
der at sea. Their next step, therefore, was to try the effect of 
this measure. — iKJioKiiv hroimvro, proceeded to throw overboard, is 
one of the sea-phrases which Juhus PoOux mentions as used by 
the ancients to denote the lightening of a ship at sea. The noun 
omits the article, because they cast out only a part of what the 
vessel contained. We are not told what it was that they sacrificed 
at tliis time ; it may have been their supernumerary spars and 
rigging, and some of the heavier and more accessible articles of 
merchandise with which the ship was laden. It appears from v. 
38 that the bulk of the cargo consisted of wheat, and they re- 
served that until the last- The seamen iu the vessel in which 
Jonah embarked had recourse to the same expedient. " There 
was a nughty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be 
broken. Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every man 
■unto his god, and cast forth the wares that were in the ship into 
the sea, to lighten it of them " (Jon. 1, 4. 5). 

V. 19. TjJ TpiTTj. The t/drd day arrives and the storm has not 
abated. They are obliged to lighten the ship stiQ more. This 
renewed necessity appears to indicate that the ship was in a 
leaking condition, and that the danger from this cause was becom- 
ing more and more imminent. It was one of the great perils to 
which ancient vessels were exposed. Their style of architecture 
was inferior to that of modem vessels ; they were soon shattered 
in a storm, " sprang leaks" more easily, and had fewer means for 
repairing the injury. " In the accounts of shipwrecks that have 
come down to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship must, 
in a great number of instances, be ascribed to this cause. Jose- 
phus tells us that, on liis voyage to Italy, the ship sunk in the 
midst of the Adriatic Sea dSaarur^EiTos yap ij/w tou irXoiov Kara 
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[litrov Tov'A&piav). lie and some of his companions saved them- 
selvea by swimming ; the ship, therefore, did not go down dur- 
ing the gale, biit in consequence of the damage she sustained 
during its continuance. One of St Paul's shipwrecks must have 
taken place under the same circumstances ; for he tells us, a day 
and a night I have been in the deep (2 Cor. II, 25), supported 
no doubt on spars or fragments of the wreck. In Virgil's de- 
scription of the casualties of the ships of ^Eneas, some are driven 
on rocks, others on quicksands ; but 

' laxis InCerum compag[bus omnea 
Accipiunt iniraicnra imhrem, rimisqne fatiscuDt.' 

The fact, that the ships of the ancients were provided with hi/po- 
zomata or cables ready fitted for undergirding, as a necessary part 
of their stores, proves how" liable they were to such casualties." 
It is easy to see, therefore, what must have been the fate of 
Paul's ship had they not discovered land so jirovidentialiy ; she 
must have foundered at sea, and all on board have perished. — 
ai5rox«ip€s .... i^plxpofija', we cast out loiih our hands the famUure 
of the ship, such as tables, beds, chests, and the like (Mey. De 
Wet. Lng. Alf. Wdsth.). The self-inflicted loss in this case 
(avToxfi-pK), which affected so much the personal convenience of 
each one, showed how urgent was the danger. Yet o-Ktw^v is a 
very doubtful word. Some understand it of the masts, yards, 

a 1 and ther equipments of the ship similar to these. With 
tl Qf I elation, we must regard the term as apjilying to that 

la f bjects in a general way ; for we see from v. 29 that they 

t d t least some of their anchors, and from v. 44 that, at 

tl 1 t m ment, they had boards and spars at command to assist 

tl m ching the shore. According to some again, as Wet- 

t n R noel, Winer, rrK€v^ denotes the baggage of the pas'sen- 
g x*'P« 'S more significant with that sense, but ttXouhi as 

g mt f the container, the baggage on board the skip, is very 

h rsl nj CT-Kevjjv means, says Smith, " the mainyard, an immense 

J ar ] b I ly as long as the ship, and which would require the 
united efforts of passengers and crew to launch overboard. The 
relief which a ship would thus experience, would be of the same 
kind as in a modem sliip, when the guns are thrown overboard." 
— Some read epplipaiKv, some tppujiav. Tischendorf retains the 
former, as in T. E. Meyer la too positive that the first person 
betrays its origin in avro'xetpes. 

V, 20. (i^T« .... (xiKtt^owJ, Now neither sun nor stars shining 
upon us for many days, and a storm not slight pressing upon us. 
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Observe the foiee of the comjioiinds. The absence of tlie sun 
and stars increased their danger, since it deprived them of their 
only means of observation. The Greeks and Komans, in the 
most improved state of navigation among them, were rehictant 
to venture out to sea beyond the sight of land. During the day 
they kept the high lands on shore, or some island, in view, to 
direct them ; and at night depended for the same purpose on the 
position, the rising and setting of different stars. Diet, of Antt., 
Art Ship. The ntani/ or several days include, probably, the tliree 
days which have been mentioned, but how many of the eleven 
days which followed (v. 27) before the iiual disaster is uncertain. 
We do not know how long the interval was between Paul's ad- 
dress and that event. The expression would be inap]>ropriate, 
however, unless it comprehended the greater part of them. — 
XoiTTov./tn- ilie future, thenceforth. Tliey rehnquish now their last 
hope of escape ; destruction seemed to be inevitable. In their 
condition they must have felt that their only resource was to ran 
the vessel ashore. But the state of the weather rendered it im- 
possible for them to distinguish in what direction the shore lay; 
and thus they were unable to make the only fiirther effort for 
their preservation which was left to them. In judging of the 
dangers which menaced them, we must take into account the 
state of the vessel, as well as the violence of the storm. — Trsptjj- 
peiro means wds utterly taken away. — to5 oioliirBai. depends on 
eXirk as a genitive constnrction ; comp. 14, 9. 

Veeses 21-36. The ApostU- cheers them, with the Hope of De- 
Uveranee. 
V. 21. TToXXijs do-iTias denotes much abstinence as to time and 
degree, i. e. both long continued and severe, but not entire ; see 
on V. 33. This abstinence was not owing to their want of pro- 
visions (see V. 36), but was the effect, in part at least, of their 
fears and dejection of mind {see v. 22. 36) ; and in part, also, of 
the difficulty of preparing food under such circumstances, and of 
the constant requisition made upon them for labor. " The hard- 
ships which the crew endiu-ed during a gale of such continuance, 
and their exhaustion from labor at the pumps, and hunger, may 
be imagined, but are not described." — tSei fiiv, k. t. X., you ought 
(past as a violated duty) having obeyed me, because the counsel 
was wise, not authoritative as from an apostle. — dv<iyeo-5(u is 
present because they were still at sea. Note the aorist w^hich 
foOows. — Paul recalls to mind their former mistake in disregard- 
ing his advice, not to reproach them, but in order to show his 
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claim to their confidence with reference to the present communi- 
cation, ii.iv is unattended here hy any responding Se. — Kfp&^aul 
re TTiv vfipiv Tavrqv Kai rrp' tinuav, and to have escaped (ht. gained) this 
violence and loss ; see on v. 10. Lucrari was used in the same 
manner. An evil shunned is a gain as well as a good secured. As 
vppw refers to something actually suffered, it cannot mean harm 
to their persons (Hws.) ; for the exemption from such injury of 
which Paul assures them in the next verse and still more em- 
phatically in V, 34, applies undoubtedly to the whole voyage. 

V. 22. jtX^v rav irXoi'ou, There shall he no loss except of the 
s/dp. Tliis liraitation qualifies, not the entire clause which pre- 
cedes, but only &7ro^oki] ovSt/ila tarai, which we are to repeat be- 
fore the words here, [tovov would have marked the connection 
more precisely. See W. i 66. 1. e. As to the rest, compare the 
remarks on -haipia in v. 10. 

V. 23. TToptimj. Whether ike angel appeared to the apostle in 
a vision or a dream, the mode of statement does not enable us to 
decide. See on 16, 9. — raurij tq voktI, this night just passed, or 
that which was passing. Most think it probable that Paul did 
not communicate the revelation to those in the ship until the re- 
turn of day. — ov ftiti, whose I am, to whom I belong as his pro- 
perty ; in other words, whose servant I am. — rf koI AaTptjxu, vihoni 
also I worship, to whom I offer rchgious service and homage. This 
verb refers to external acts of worship, and not to a religious life 
in general, except as the latter may be a concomitant of the 
former. 

V. 24. Kaiaapl rrt Set irapairnjvai, thou must Stand before Ctssar. 
See on 23, li; To remind the apostle of this still unfulfilled 
purpose of God,vra,s the same thing as to assure him that he 
would escape the present danger. — Ke}(dpurrai . , . . <tov, God has 
given to thee all those uko sail with thee. They should be pre- 
served for his sake Wo one supposes the declaration here to 
affirm less than this Many think that it implies also that Paul 
had praytd for the safety of those in the ship with him ; and 
that he receives now the assurance that his prayer in their be- 
half has prevailed. " For I hope," says Paul in Pbilem. v. 22, 
"that through your prayers I shall be given unto you." Such is 
the view of Calvin, Bengel, Olshausea, De Wettc, Lange, and 
others. Bengel remarks here : " Facihus multi mali cum paucis 
piis servantur, quam unus plus cum multis reis perit. Navi huic 
similis mundns." 

V, 25. TTUTTewu, K. T. A. It 18 evideut from v. 32 that the apos- 
tle had acquired a strong ascendency over tlie minds of the pas- 
55 
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sengcrs in the ship, if not of the otiiers. He could very properly, 
therefore, iii^e his own confidence in God as a reason (yap) why 
they should dismiss their fears ((ij5);/i«Tt), so far at least as the 
preservation of their lives was concerned. 

V. 36. «! 1^01' Tiva, upon some island. More than this was 
not revealed to him. Paul was as ignorant of the name of the 
place where they were wrecked as the rest of them ; see v. 39. 
— Se opposes what they must suiFer to what they wonld escape. 
— &i in such a communication may represent the event as not 
merely certain, but certain because it was fixed by tlie divine 
purpose. — iK-Ktatlv, be cast away. Se the remark on v. 17. 

Vgkses 27-32. The Discovery of JJand; and the frusl.rated At- 
tempt of the Mariners to desert the Skip. 

V. 27, Ti(r<Tapi(rxa.iSeKa.Tij v)i$, the fourteenth night since their 
departure from Fair Havens. — Sta^e/jo/itnoi' yiitu>v hi tu 'ASpia, as 
we u-ere borne through (sc. the waters, comp, v. 5) in the Adriatic. 
They may have been driven hither and thither, or onward in one 
direction; the participle is indefinite. Mr. Smith's calculation 
assumes a imiform drift towards Melita. It has been said that 
the modern Malta lies too far south to be embraced in the sea so 
designated. The statement is erroneous. In its restricted sense, 
the Adriatic was the sea between Italy and Greece ; but in a 
wider sense it comprehended also the Ionian Sea around Sicily, 
near which was Melita. (Forbg. Handb. II, p. 19; Win. Eealw. 
I. p. 23.) The later Greek and Eoraan writers, as Biscoe has 
shown, gave the name to the entire sea as far south as Africa. — 
inrtvoovv .... x'«p*"'i ^^ mariners siutpectcd that some ^and was ap' 
proaching them. As Mr. Smith remarks, Luke uses here the 
graphic language of seamen, to whom the ship is the principal ob- 
ject, whilst the land rises and sinks, neara and recedes. The nar- 
rator does not state on what ground they suspected their vicinity 
to the land. It was, no doubt, the noise of the breakers. This is 
usually the first notice of their danger which mariners have in 
coming upon a coast in a dark night. This circimistance fur- 
nishes reason for believing that the traditionary scene of the 
shipwreck is the actual one. It is impossible to enter St. Paul's 
Bay from the east without passing near the point of Koura ; and 
while the land there, as navigators inform us, is too low to be 
seen in a stormy night, the breakers can be beard at a consider- 
able distance, and in a northeasterly gale are so violent as to form 
on charts the distinctive feature of that headland. On the lOlh of 
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August, 1810, the British frigate Lively fell upon, these breakers, 
in a dark night, and was lost The quartermaster, who first ob- 
served them, stated, in his evidence at the court-martial, that at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile the land could not be seen, 
but that he saw the surf on the shore. — The distance from 
Claude to the point of Koura is 476.6 mOcs. Luke's narrative 
allows a traction over thirteen days for the performance of this 
voyage. It must have occupied a day, or the greater part of a 
day, to have reached Claude after they left Fair Havens (see v. 
13-16). According to the judgment of experienced seamen, "the 
mean rate of drift of a ship circumstanced like that of Paul " 
(i. e. working its way in such a direction in a gate of moderate 
severity, against a northeast wind) would be thirty-sis and a half 
miles in twcnty-fom: hours. " Hence, according to these calciUa- 
tions," says Mr. Smith (p. 132 sq.), "a ship starting late in the 
evening from Claude, would, by midnight on the fourteentli, be 
less than three miles from the entrance of SL Paul's Bay. I ad- 
mit that a coincidence so very close as this is, is to a certain ex- 
tent accidental ; but it is an accident which could not have hap- 
pened had there been any great inaccuracy on the part of the 
author of the narrative with regard to the numerous incidents 
npon which the calculations are founded, or had the ship been 
wrecked anywhere but at Malta." 

V. 28, fipa.)^ Si SiatrnjaavTCi. k. r. X. There was but a short 
distance, it will be observed, between the two soundings ; and 
the rate of decrease in the depth of the water, viz. first, twenty 
fathoms, and t\iea. fifteen, is such as would not be found to exist on 
every coast. It is said that a vessel approaching Malta from the 

same direction finds the same soundings at the present day. 

opyuKi, fathom, (from opeyw, to stretch,) inniedvit -np/ im-ajj-w toiv xu- 
pSn' uTiv t™ TrAarei tov ot^-Sous. Etym. Magn. 

V. 29. £« Tpa;^ets tSttov^, upon rough, i. e. mckj, places. Their 
apprehension arose, not from what they saw, but from what they 
had reason to fear in a dark night on an unknown coast The 
alarm was well founded; for "the fifteen fathom depth here is as 
nearly as possible a quarter of a mile only from the shore, which 
is gut with mural precipices, and upon which the sea must have 
been breaking with great violence." — Ik Trpijunji .... T&a-apai, 
haviiig cast out four anchors from the stem. " To anchor success- 
fully in a gale of wind, on a lee shore, requires holding-ground 
of extraordinary tenacity. In St. Paul's Bay, the traditionary 
locahty of the shipwreck, the anchorage is thus described in the 
Sailing Directions : — ' The harbor of St, Paul is open to easterly 
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and northeast wimls. It is, notwithstanding, safe for small sliips, 
the ground, generally, being very good; and while the cables 
hold there is no danger, as ?Ae ancJiors will never start.' " Tlie 
ancient vessels did not carry, in general, so large anchors as 
those which we employ; and hence they had often a greater 
number. Athenseus mentions a ship which had eight iron an- 
chors. Paul's ship, as we see from the next verse, had other an- 
chors besides those which were dropped from the stern. One 
object of anchoring in that way was to arrest the progress of the 
ship more speedily. No time was to be lost, as they knew not 
that they might not founder the next moment upon the shoals 
where the breakers were dashing. Had they anchored by the 
bow, we are told, there was reason for apprehending that the 
vessel would swing round and strike upon the rocks. The an- 
cient ships were so constracted that they conid anchor readily by 
the prow or the stern, as circumstances might require. Another 
advantage of the course here taken was that the head of the 
vessel was turned towards the land, wliich was their best position 
for running her ashore. That purpose they had no doubt formed 
already. " By cutting away the anchors (ris ayxvpa^ irE/xtAdn-es), 
loosing the bands of the rudders (dvtn-ts rtt? C^Krripiai), and hoist- 
ing the artemon {hripavrt^ toc iprifiova), all of which could be 
done simultaneously, the ship was immediately under command, 
and could be directed with precision to any part of the shore which 
offered a prospect of safety." — The Enghsh ships of war were 
anchoj:ed by the stern in the battle of Copenhagen and rendered 
very eifective service in that position. Mr. Howson mentions 
the singular fact that Lord Nelson stated after the battle that he 
was led to adopt that plan, because he had just been reading this 
twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts. — ijixovro ■^/xipav ya/eaSai, t/iCT/ 
desired thai day might cane. The remark is full of significance. 
In the darkness of the night they could not tell the full extent 
of the dangers which surrounded them. They must have longed 
for returning day on that account. In the mean time it must 
have been difficult to preserve a vessel which had been so long 
tempest-tost from sinking. Their only chance of escape was to 
strand the ship as soon as the light enabled them to select a 
place which admitted of it. It is evident that every moment's 
delay must have been one of fearful suspense, as well as of peril 
to them. 

V. 30. Tuiv Se vmrruiv, k. t. A,. This ungenerous attempt of the 
seamen to escape confirms the remark before made, that tlie ship 
was probably in so shattered a state, as to render it uncertain 
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whether it could outride the storm until moruing. They may 
have had another motive for the act. The shore might prove to 
be one on wliich they coiiid not drive the vessel with any hope 
of safety ; and they may have deemed it m.ore prudent to trust 
themselves to the boat, than to remain and await the issue of 
that uneertainty. — ;^oAa(rdvr<i)»' t^ a-Katfiriv, Itaving lowered down the 
boat, which they had previously hoisted on board ; see v. 16. 17- 
— ^K Trpu>pa^,Jrom the prow, since it was nearer thence to the shore, 
and wus there only that they could pretend to need anchors, the 
stem being already secure. — SyKvpa^ iKriCveiv, not to cast out 
(E. v.), but stretch out anchors. The idea of extending the cables 
runs into that of carrying out and dropping the anchors. Favored 
by the darkness, and under color of the pretext assumed, they 
would have accomplished their object, had not Paul's watchful 
eye penetrated their design. 

V. 31. eTwcu .... orparuirai!. Paul addressed himself to the 
centurion and the soldiers, because the officers of the ship w^ere 
implicated in the plot, or, in consequence of the general deser- 
tion, had no longer any power to enforce their orders. Tlie sol- 
diers are those who had charge of the different prisoners (v. 1), 
subject probably to the command of the centurion who had the 
particular care of the apostle. — oBrot, these, viz. the mariners. — 
ijxek ^^co5^^xu 01! Bu'itur-Se, you cannot he saved The pronoun is em- 
•phatic. The soldiers were destitute of the skill which the man- 
agement of the ship required. It could not be brought success- 
fully to land without the help of the mariners. This remark of 
Paul proves that the plan to abandon the vessel was not confined 
to a portion of the crew, but was a general one. 

V. 32. ajreKoi^ai- ra o^oti'ta T^i (tko^vjs, ctit off the rcpes of tAe 
boat, which fastened it to the vessel ; not those by which they 
were lowering it as that was already done (v. 30). The short 
sword of the soldiers furnished a ready instrument for the sum- 
mary blow. — tl/urav avTTp' ^Kiriireii; let it fall off (\. e, from the side 
of the vessel), go adrifL The next billow may have swamped 
the frail craft. 



Verses 33-33. Paul assures tliem again that their Lives would be 
saved 

V. 33. ct^i .... yiveo-^ai, Now untU it should be day, i. e. in the 
interval between the midnight mentioned in v. 37 and the sub- 
sequent morning. — a-^/iipov is appositional in sense with ^[lifiav. 
— Trpoo-SoKuvTts, loaiting for the cessation of the storm (De Wet.). 
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— airiToi, SiaTtXeiTt, ye continue Josting, where the adjective snp- 
phes the place of a participle. W. i 45. 4. — /iijStv irpoa-XaPoiKvot, 
having taken nothing, adequate to their proper nourishment, no 
regular food during all this time; see v. 21. " Appian," says Dod- 
ridge, " speaks of an army, which, for twenty iiys together, had 
neither food nor sleep ; by which he must mean, that they neither 
made full meals nor slept whole nights together. The same in- 
terpretation must be given to this pluase," The apostle's lan- 
guage coidd not be mistaken by those to whom it was addressed. 
Compare v. 21, 

V. 34. TovTo .... vTrdpxfi,Jor this {viz. that they should partake 
of food) is important for your preservation. For Trpo's with this 
sense, see W. } 47. 5. f. They would have to submit to much 
fatigue and labor before they reached the shore, and needed, 
therefore, to recruit their strength. — ouSevos .... waj-cvrai. For there 
shall not a hair faU, eVi. This was a proverbial expression, em- 
ployed to convey an assurance of entire safety. See 1 Kings 1, 
53; Luke 31, 18. 

V. 35. airrov, bread. This word, by a Hebraistic usage, often 
signifies food in the New Testament ; but KXatron, which follows, 
appears to exclude that sense here. Yet the present meal had 
no doubt its other accompaniments ; the bread only being men- 
tioned because that, according to tlie Hebrew custom, vnis broken 
and distributed among the guests after the giving of thanks. The 
apostle performed, on this occasion, the usual otHce of tlie head 
of a Hebrew family. Olshausen expresses the fanciful opinion, 
as it seems to me, that the Christiaus among them regarded this 
act as commemorative of the Lord's Supper, though the others 
did not understand Paul's design. The language employed here, 
it is true, more frequently describes that ordinance, but it is used 
also of an ordinary meal ; see Luke 24, 30. 

Verses 36-38. Th^y partake of Food and again lighten tlie Ship. 

V. 36. eaSviioi Zi ytv6ji,tvoi itavTK, Having all now become cheer- 
ful. It is not accidental that the writer makes this remark in 
connection with jrpoo-eXa^oiro TpoKJnj^. In their despair they had 
lost their inclination to eat ; but the return of hope brought with 
it a keener sense of their wants, and they could now think of sat- 
isfying their hunger. See on v. 21. 33. — koI airoi, ako theniselves 
as well as he. The apostle had set them the example {-qpiaTo 
i(r3Uiv), and they all followed it. 

V. 37. The emphatic iran-es in v. 36 leads the writer to specify 
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the mimber. — al jrSirtu <jni}(ai, all the souk togetlier. For this ad- 
verbial rise of ttSs, see the note on 19, 7. For this u&e of ^uxa*i 
see on 3, 41. — hioKoinai ejiSoiJ.-^KovTa ii, two hundred and seventh- 
six. The number of persons on board shows that tlie vessel mus>t 
have been one of the larger size. In the reign of Commodus, one 
of the Alexandrian wheat ships was driven, by stress of weather, 
into the PirEeus, and excited great curiosity on the part of the 
Athenians. Lucian visited this vessel, and has laid the scene of 
one of his Dialogues (irXotoi' ^ tvxat) on board of her. From the 
information furnished by him it has been estimated that the keel 
of this ship was about one hundred feet in length, and that she 
would measure between eleven and twelve himdred tons. Her 
dimensions, therefore, although inferior to those of many modern 
vessels, "were quite equal to those of the largest class of modern 
merchantmen." Luke's ship was engaged in the same commerce 
(being, to use Lucian's language, /liav twv dir' 'Aiyu'irrou eis 'IroXiav 
tnroffoylov) ; and we have no reason to be surprised at her con- 
taining such a number of men. See further, on v. 6. 

V. 38. inov^iiiov TO xXotov, Among the nautical terms of Julius 
Pollux, we find Koo^iaai T^ vavv; see on v. 18. Luke states 
merely the fact, that they lightened the ship again (it is the third 
time), but gives no explanation of [t The object may have been 
to diminish the depth of water which the ship drew, so as to en- 
able them to approach nearer to the shore before striking. It has 
been conjectured, also, that the vessel may have been leaking so 
fast that the measure was necessary in order to keep her from 
sinking.^ — cKiSaXXd/twot to>' crtrov, casting out the wlteat or grain, corn, 
since the term has frequently that wider sense. As suggested 
on V. 18, we are to understand here that they threw into the sea 
the grain which constituted the cargo, or the bulk of the cargo, 
which the ship carried. The fact that the ship belonged to Alex- 
andria is presumptive proof that she was loaded with grain, since 
that was the principal commodity exported from Egypt to Italy, 
The explicit notice here, that they hghtened the ship by throw- 
ing the grain into the sea, harmonizes with that presumption, and 
tends to confirm it. Some have thought that ah-av may denote 
the ship's provisions ; but these would have consisted of \arious 
different articles, and would not naturally be described by so spe- 
cific a term as this. The connection, which has been said to favor 
the opinion last stated, agrees equally well with the other. leav- 
ing their hopes revived by the spectacle of Paul's undistiu-bed 
serenity, and by his animating address, and being reinvigorated 
after so long a fast by the food of which they had partaken, they 
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were now iu a condition botli of mind and body to address them- 
selves to the labors which their safety required. This view, 
therefore, places their lightening of the ship in a perfectly natural 
connection with the circumstances related just before. In addi- 
tion to this, aa Hemscn urges, their remaining stock of provisions, 
after so protracted a voyage, must have been already so reduced 
that it could have had httle or no effect on the ship, whether they 
were thrown away or retained. ~ Mr. Blunt (p. 3S6) has very prop- 
erly called attention to the manner in which the narrative dis- 
closes to us the nature of the ship's cargo. In the fifth verse we 
are informed that the vessel ■' into which the centiuioii removed 
Paul and the other prisoners at Myra belonged to Akxandiia, and 
was sailing into Holy. From the tenth verse we learn that it was 
a merchant-vessel, for mention is made of its lading, but the na- 
ture of the lading is not directly stated. In this verse, at a dis- 
tance of some thirty verses from the last, we find, by the merest 
chance, of what its cargo consisted. The freight was naturally 
enough kept tiil it could be kept no longer, and then we discover 
for the first time that it was wheat; the very article which such 
vessels were accustomed to carry from Egypt to Italy. These 
notices, so detached from each other, tell a continuous story, but 
it is not perceived till they are brought together. The circum- 
stances drop out one by one in the course of the narrative, unar- 
ranged, unpremeditated, thoroughly incidental ; so that the chap- 
ter might be read twenty times, and their agreement with one 
another aiid with contempory history be still overlooked." 

Verses 39-44. The ShipwrecL Those on board escape to the 
Shore by swimming, or on Fragments of tlie Vessel. 

\. 39. tV vj" "Sk tTTcyiyuxj-Kov, tkey recognized not the J/md, 
within view. The day has dawned, and they could now distin- 
guish it. It has appeared to some surprising that none of those 
on board should have known a place with which those at least 
who were accustomed to the sea might be expected to have been 
so well acquainted. The answer is, that the scene of the ship- 
wreck was remote from the principal harbor, and, as those who 
have been on the spot testily, distinguished by no marked fea- 
ture which would render it known even to a native, if he came 
unexpectedly upon it. The Bay, so justly known as St. Paul's 
Bay, is at the northwest extremity of the island, and is formed 
by the main shore on the south, and the island of Salmonetta on 
the north. It extends from east to west, two miles long and one 
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broad at the entrance, and at the inner end is nearly land-locked 
on three sides. It is several miles north of Valetta, the famous 
rock -bound harbor of Malta.' — koXitoc .... atyiaXov, they perceived 
a certain inlet, creek, having a shore, one open or smooth (see on 
21, 5), on which they conld ran the ship with a hope of saving 
their Hves. " Luke uses here the correct hydrographical term." 
The remark imphes that the coast generaUy was unsafe for such 
an attempt. The present conformation of the coast on that side 
of Malta confirms Luke's accuracy in this particular. The shore 
there presents an unbroken chain of rocks, interrupted at only 
two points. — (IS Si- ... . irkotav, into which they determined, if they 
could, to thnistforth (i. e. from the sea), to drive ashore, the ship. 
For i^S,.^ from l^^iu, see W. U5; K. } 165. 7. The wind must 
have forced them to the west aide of the bay, which is rocky, but 
has two creeks. One of these, Mestara Valley, has a shore. The 
other has no longer a sandy beach, but must have had one for- 
merly, w^hich has evidently been worn away by the action of the 
sea. The vessel grounded (v. 41) before they reached the point 
on shore at which they aimed, though they may have entered the 
creek. 

V. 40. Kttt Tos aynTipas .... Sakarra-av, and having entirely cut 
away the anchors they abandoned them unto the sea. On this force 
of the preposition in jrepuXoiTts, comp. irtpijjpeiTo in v. 20. It has 
been referred to the position of the anchors as being around the 
ship; but they had all been dropped from the stern (v. 29), and 
as the strain would be mainly in one direction, they would not be 
likely to be found on different sides of the vessel. Our English 
translators followed the Vulgate in their inaccurate version of 
this clause. — ofia .... inihaXmv, at the same time having unfas- 
tened the bands of the rudders. Jfcist of the ancient vessels were 
furnished with two rudders. No sea-going vessel had less than 
two, although small boats and river craft, such as those on the 
Nile, were sometimes steered by one. The mjSaXia were more 
hke oars or paddles than our modern helm. They were attached 
to the stern, one on each quarter, distinguished as the right and 
the left rudder. In the larger ships the extremities of the rud- 
ders were joined by a pole, which wa^ moved by one man and 
kept the rudders al\pays parallel. See Diet, of Antt., Art. Guber- 



' Smith's chart of St. Paul's Bay is copied in Howaon, with the necessary ex- 
planations. I had the gratificBtion of a. hurried visit to this locality on my way 
to Alexaniiria. It appeared to me to fulfil every condition of the n 
the scene of tlie aposiie's siiipivreek. 

56 
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nacuki/m. When a vessel was anchored by the stem, as was the 
case here, it would be necessary to lift the rudders out of the 
water and to secure them by bands. These bands it would be 
necessary to unfasten when the ship T.vas again, got under weigh. 
dvciTK is the second aorist participle in the active from di-tijfii, 
K. 4 180. See on IG, 26. — tn-tipavres . . . . t^ imeoiari, se, o-ipq, 
having hoisted the foresail to the wind, apre/icuv has been taken by 
different writers as the name of almost every sail which a vessel 
carries, c. g. mainsail, topsail, jib, etc. We have no ancient de- 
finition of the term which throws any certain light upon its mean- 
ing. It passed into some of the modern languages, where it is 
variously applied, but occurs in no ancient Greek author out of 
Luke's account of this voyage. Most commentators, without 
any attempt to substantiate their opinion, put it down as the 
" mainsail." The nautical argument is said to be in favor of the 
foresail, i. e. the sail attached to the mast nearest the prow ; or 
if there was but one mast, fixed to a spar or yard near the prow. 
"As the ancients depended for speed chiefly upon one principal 
sail, an appendage or additional sail at the bow of the sJiip 
was required for tlie purpose of directing the vessel when in 
the act of putting about ; for, although there could be no diffi- 
culty in bringing the ship's head to the wind with the great 
sail alone, a small sail at the bow would be indispensable for 
making her ' pay ofii' that is, bringing her head round ; otherwise 
she would acquire stem-way, and thereby endanger the rudders, 
if not the ship itself." The vessels on coins and in other ancient 
representations exhibit a sail of this description. With this sail 
raised, it is said that a ship situated like .that of Paul would move 
towards the shore with more precision and velocity than with any 
other, " A sailor will at once see that the foresail was the best 
possible sail that could be set under the circumstances." 

V. 41. Trtpiirtaovrei St ets tottov SiJtiXiKro-ov, kavmg failen into a 
place having two seas. Tliis has been supposed by many com- 
mentators to have been a concealed shoal or sand-bank, formed 
by the action of two opposite currents. In the course of time 
such a bank, as is frequentiy the case at the mouth of rivers or 
near the shore, may have been worn away,^ so that the absence 
of any such obstruction there at the present time decides nothing 
against that supposition. It has also been understood to have 
been a tongue of land or promontory, against the shores of which 

e Lyell's Principles of Geology, p. 285 sq. |8lh ed^ 
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the sea beat strongly from opposite quarters. It is not stated that 
any projection exists there now, to which Luke's description, if 
explained in that manner, would apply, Mr, Smith is of the 
opinion that tottos SiSoAjio-tros may refer to the channel, not more 
than a hundred yards in breadth, which separates the small isl- 
and Salmonetta from Malta ; and which might very properly be 
called a place where " two seas meet," on accotint of the commu- 
nication which it forms between the sea in the interior of the 
bay and the sea outside. He would place the scene of the ship- 
wreck near that channel, and, according to the representation on 
his map, a little to the north of the place to which tradition has 
generally assigned it. The creek near here, at present without 
a beach (see v. 39), may be the one which they attempted to 
enter. The iSnal shock now ensues. — nal ij fikr irpwpa, k. t. X., 
And the prow, sticking fast, remained mvmova&le, hut the stem was 
broken by the violence of the waves. " This is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which, but for the peculiar nature of the bottom of 
St, Paul's Bay, it would be difficult to account for. The rocks 
of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles of sand 
and clay, which, when acted upon by the currents, or surface 
agitation, form a deposit of tenacious elay ; but in still water, 
where these causes do not act, mud is formed ; but it is only in 
the creeks where are no cturrents, and at such a depth as to be 
undisturbed by the waves, that the mud occurs. In Captain 
Smyth's chart of the bay, the nearest soundings to the mud in- 
dicate a depth of about three fathoms, which is about what a 
large ship would dra'w. A ship, therefore, impelled by the force 
of a gale into a creek with a bottom such as has been described, 
would strike a bottom of mud into which the fore part would fix 
itself and be held fast, whilst the stem was exposed to the force 
of the waves." — Meyer defends tSv KV/iaToiy with good reason 
against Tischendorf and others, 

V. 42. It is the soldiers who initiate this scheme ; since they 
only and not the mariners were interested in the fate of the pris- 
oners. — ^ovXij, plan, resolution, not counsel merely; comp. jSouXij* 
juaros below. — Iva, rois Seir/LUuTas d.-aoKTitvuxTi, that they should kill the 
prisoners, defines ^ovX-q, and circumscribes the declarative or sup- 
plementary infinitive. W. j 44- 8; S. { 162. 3. 2. Meyer after 
Fritzsche never admits this use, but insists on Iva as telic even 
here. — Of the rigor with which those were hable to he punished 
who were chained with the custody of prisoners, if the latter 
escaped from them in any way, we have had proof in 12, 19 and 
16, 27. 
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V. 43. It -will be recollected that, aeeording to the Roman 
custom, each of the prisoners was chained to a partioalar soldier, 
who was his keeper. As to the relation of these soldiers to the 
centurion, see on v. 31. — fKiiKva-ev aurous toC ySouX^piTos, restrained 
tkemfrom their purpose. Thus it happened again (see v. 24) that 
Paul's companions were indebted to theii connection with him 
for the preservation of their lives, ri connects this clause with 

the next, because of their co-ordinate relation to ^ouXd/io'os. 

aTToppi^oyrtK has a reciprocal sense. — i$th'iu, to go forlh, not frorti 
the ship, which is the force of dTro in the participle just before, 
but from the sea im rrp/ yq". 

V. 44. Tovs AotTToiis is the subject of l^Uvat, repeated from the 
preceding clause. — liri travunv, upon boards, such probably as 
were in use about the ship, but not parts of it, which would con- 
found this clause with the next — ct-i tivuiv riav airo tov irkoiov, t^jon 

some of tlie pieces from the ship, which they themselves tore away 
or which the surge had broken oiE . Most critics distinguish the 
two expressions in this manner. Kuiuoel renders <ravMriv, iahles. 
A few understand that term of the permanent parts of the vessel, 
and Twiov diro tkO irXoiou of such things as seats, barrels, and the 
lite which were floating away from the wreck. But articles of 
this description they would be likely to have lost, or to have 
thrown into the sea before this time. — oErtus, tJius, i. e. in the two 
ways that have been mentioned. — Sunru^nu, were saved. This 
was not the first peril of the kind from which the apostle had 
been delivered. In 2 Cor. 11, 25, he says, "thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day have I spent in the deep ; " and he 
recorded that statement several years before the present disaster. 



CHAPTEE XXYIII. 

Vbkses 1-10, Their Mode during the Winter at Melita. 

V. 1. ftrcynmrac, k. t. X., they ascertained {by intercourse prob- 
ably with the inhabitants) that the island is called Melita. That 
this was the modem Malta cannot well be doubted. An island 
with the same name, now Meleda, lies up the Adriatic on the 
coast of Dalmatia, which some have maintained to be the one 
where Paul was wrecked. Bryant defended that opinion. It is 
advocated still in Valpy's Notes on the New Testament. The 
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orgument for that opinion founded on the name Adriatic has been 
already refuted in the remarks on 27, 27. It has also been al- 
leged for it, that no poisonous serpents are found at present on 
Malta Mr. Smith mentions Coleridge (Table Talk, p. 185) as 
urging that difficulty. Tlie more populous and cultivated state 
of the island accounts for the disappearance of such reptiles. 
Naturalists inform us that these animals become extinct or dis- 
appear as the aboriginal forests of a country are cleared up, or 
as the soil is otherwise brought under cultivation. See note on 
V. 3. It would be difficult to find a surface of equal extent in so 
artificial a state as that of Malta at the present day. The posi- 
tive reasons for the common belief as to the place of the ship- 
wreck are, that the traditional evidence sustains it ; that Malta 
lies in the track of a vessel driven by a northeast wind ; that the 
reputed locality of the wreck agrees with Luke's account; that 
the Alexandrian ship in which they reembarked would very natu- 
rally winter there, but not at Meleda; and that the subsequent 
course of the voyage to Puteoli is that which a vessel would pur- 
sue in going from Malta, but not from the other place. Malta is 
sixty miles from Cape Passero, the southern point of Sicily, and 
two hundred miles from the African coast. It is farther from the 
main land than any other island in the Mediterranean. It is sev- 
enteen miles in length, nine miles in its greatest breadth, and 
sixty miles in circumference. It is nearly equi-distant between 
the two ends of the Mediterranean. Its highest point is said to 
be six hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

V. 2, 01 S« ^dp^apoi. The inhabitants are called barharians 
with reference to their language, which was not that either of 
the Greeks or Romans ; not because they were rude and degrad- 
ed. It is strange that Coleridge should say that the Melitseans 
cannot be meant here because they were highly civilized. These 
islanders belonged to the Phcenician mce, ajid spoke a Semitic 
dialect, most probably the Punic, i. e. the Phtenician as spoken 
by the people of Carthage. " The Hebrew language," in its 
widest extent, says Hupfeld, " was the language not merely of 
the Hebrews, but of the other nations that inhabited Canaan, or 
Paleestina, especially of the Phosnicians, so renowned as a com- 
mercial people in the ancient world, and of the Carthaginians 
descended from them. This is proved especially by the proper 
names of the Canaanites in the Bible, and of the Phcenicians 
and Carthaginians in the classic writers, which are all formed in 
the Hebrew manner, and also by the remains of the Phcenician 
and the Punic language on PhtEuician monuments and in the 
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classics, so far as these have been as yet deciphered." i The 
Greeks and Romans who settled on the island at different times 
never introduced to any great extent their language or customs. 
— oiB rijv TvxomTiv. See on 19, 11. — TrpoayXd^ovro, received to them.- 
selves, or to their regard; corap. Rom. 14, 1 (De Wet.) ; not to 
their fire (Mey.). — Sia tov v(toi' toj' t^eorSra, on account of the 
rain which cume upon «a (De Wet. Eob.) ; the present rain 
(Wetst. E. v.). They wrould suffer the more from tliis inclem- 
ent weather after so much exposure and fatigue. This remark 
in regard to the rain and cold disproves the assumption of some 
critics that it was a Sirocco wind, i. e. from the southeast, which 
Paul's ship encountered. That wind docs not continue to blow 
more than two or three days, and is hot and sultry even as late 
aa the month of November. 

V. 3. owrrphl/avTo^ .... wX^os, Now Fatd having collected a 
great number (a heap) of dry sticks, such as would naturally be 
found among the rocks around the shore. — li^i^va, a viper. The 
Greeks applied this term to that reptile in distinction from other 
serpents, as is evident from Aristot. Lib. I. c. 6 r oAX' ol fiip aXAoi 
vnyroKownv otjxK, -^ S" txj^va /lAvov ^tooroKa. Vipers are the only vi- 
viparous serpents in Europe. It was remarked above that the 
viper is unknown in Malta at the present day. " No person," 
says Mr, Smith, " who has studied the changes which the opera- 
tions of man liave produced on the Fauna (animals) of any coun- 
try, will be surprised that a particular species of reptiles should 
have disappeared from that of Malta. My friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Landsborough, in his interesting excursions in Armn, has repeat- 
edly noticed the gradual disappearance of the viper from that 
island since it has become more frequented, Mr. LyelJ,^ in quot- 

' It has been frequentlj asserted that the aneient Punic is the basis of the lan- 
guage spoken by the native Maltese of the present day. That opinion is ineoi'- 
reel. Malta, at the time of the Saracen irruption, was overrun by Arabs, from 
whom the common people of the island derive their origin. The dialect spoken 
b^ them is a corrupt Arabic, agreeing essentially with that of the Moors, but in- 
termixed to a greater extent with words from the Italian, Spanish, and other 
European languages. The Maltese language approaches so nenrly to the Arabic 
that the islanders are readilj understood in all the ports of Africa and Syria. Giese- 
nius first investigated thoroughly this dialect in his Ycrsuch iiber die maltesische 
Spraohe, etc. (Leipzig 1810). He has given the results of this investigation in 
his Article on Arabiea in Ersch and Grnber's EncjklopSdie. In his History of 
the Hebrew Language, he remarks that, although the ancestral pride of the Mal- 
tese themselves may dispose them to trace buck their language to the old Funic, 
yet it contains nothing which is not explained far more naturally out of the 
modern Arabic, than as the product of bo ancient a tongoe. 

2 Principles ot Geology (Tth ed.), p. 655. 
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ing the travels of Sjiix and Martins in Brazil, observes ; ' Tlicy 
spealc of tlie dangers to which they were exposedfroni the ja^imr, 
the poisonous serpents, crocodiles, scorpions, centipedes, and spi- 
ders. But with the increasing population and cultivation of the 
country, say these naturahsts, these evils will gradually diminish ; 
when the inhabitants have cut down the woods, drained the 
marshes, made roads in all directions, and founded villages and 
towns, man will, by degrees, triumph over the rank vegetation 
and the noxious animals.'" — is t-^s Acpnq^, from the heat, the 
effect of it (De Wet.) ; or (less appropriate to the noun) from the 
place of it, as explained by Winer (} 47. 5. b.) and others. But 
the best manuscripts read <i5TO{Lchni. Tsch. Mey.),and the sense 
then is {comp. 20, 9 ; Lnke 19, 3), on account of the heat. The 
viper had evidently been taken up among the sticks whioh Paul 
had gathered; and, as may be inferred from hriAhn-o^ hrl -njv 
■mipdv, had been thrown with them into the fire. This latter sup- 
position is required by the local sense of ix rijs 5ep/iijs, and is en- 
tirely consistent with the causal sense. The viper was probably 
in a torpid state, and was suddenly restored to activity by the 
heat It was now cold, in consequence both of the storm and 
the lateness of the season (v. 2) ; and such reptiles become tor- 
pid as soon as the temperature falls sensibly below the mean 
temperature of the place which they inhabit. Vipers, too, lurk 
in rocky places, and that is the character of the region where the 
incident occurred. They are accustomed, also, to dart at their 
enemies, sometimes several feet at a bound ; and hence the one 
mentioned here could have reached the hand of Paul as he stood 
in tlie vicinity of the fire.i — Instead of UeXSoZira (T. R.), having 
come forth, the more descriptive Sie^e^SoSim (Tsch. Mey.), repre- 
sents the viper as having come forth (from the fire) through the 
sticks among which it was taken up. — KaSijijie, fastened itself, in 
the sense of the middle. This reflexive use of the active oc- 
curs only here, which accounts for Ka.5^i/'aTo, as read in some 
copies, 

V. 4. As Si, K. T. X., Now as the barbarians saw the animal hang- 
ing/rcm his hand, to which it clung by the mouth. Aristotle also 
uses Sr/piov of the viper. That it was "venomous" (E, V.) re- 
sults, not from tliis mode of designation, but from tx'^™- Lnke 
does not say expressly that Paul was bitten ; but the nature of 
the reptile, the leap, the clinging to his hand, leave us to infer that 

' Fov the informadon in this note concerning the hubita of the viper, I am 
indebted chieflj' to Professor Agassiz of Cambridge. 
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with almost entire certainty. Tliose who stood near and wit- 
nessed the oecHirence supposed evidently that such was the fact. 
That he should have escaj ed being bitten under such circum 
stances would have been hardly less miKicidous than that the 
ordinary effect of the poi on should ha\e been counteracted "We 
seem to be justified, according ta either view in regarding his 
preservation as a fulfilment of the piomise of Christ m Mark 16 
17. 18. On the form of Kptjtanaov see R U7<} 5 — ^oto-s 
o5tds, tkis man is a murderer. They perceived from his chain, per- 
haps, or some other indication, that Paul was a prisoner. The 
attack of the viper proved to them that he must have committed 
some atrocious crime, ^vevs points, not to a specific offence, but 
to the class of oiFenders to which they supposed he might be- 
long. — ij Suof ^rpr ovK vairtv, justice suffered ttot to Eve. Observe 
the past tense. They consider his doom as sealed. Vengeance, 
in their view, had already smitten its victim. 

V. 5. eiraSo' ouSev kokov, sneered no evil. This Statement agrees 
with the supposition either that he had not been bitten, or that 
the poison had produced no eiFect upon him. 

V. 6. avrov fiiXXeiv irlinrpaa^ax, that he WOuM be inflamed (lit. 
hum), since inflammation ia attended with heat. — KaTairitnea' 
iijtvui viKpav, that he would suddenly fall dotim dead. Sudden col- 
lapse and death ensue often from the bite of serpents. Shak- 
spcare speaks as a naturalist when he says of the asp-bitten 
Cleopatra, 

" Trembling sbe elooiJ, and on the sudden dropped." 

— fujSei' oTOTToj', nothing Siw^, injurious ; in a moral sense, in Luke 
23, 41. — /ifra/SnAAo/iei'ot may take after it t^ ywu/iijc or omit it. — 
Stov aiiTov tXvai, that he was a god. Bengel '■ " Aut latro, inquiunt, 
aut deus ; sic mode tauri, modo lapides (14, 13. 19). Datur ter- 
tium ; homo Dei." 

V. 7. jrepl Toi' roTTov iKeivov, around that place, the one where 
they were wrecked. Tradition places the residence of Puhlius 
at Citta Vecchia, the Medina of the Saracens ; w^hich, though in 
the centre of Malta, is but a few miles from the coast (see 
on v. 1). — Tip TTpiim^ T^s i^oij. There can be no doubt that 
PubRus is called tJie first (or chief) of the island because he 
was the Roman governor. Melita was first conquered by the 
Romans during the Punic wars, and in the lime of Cicero (4 Ver, 
c. 18) was annexed to the prfetorship of Sicily. The priBtor of 
that island w^ould naturally have a legate or deputy at this place. 
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The title tt/mStos, under which he is mentioned here, has been 
justly cited by apologetic writers, as Tholuck, Ebrard, Krabhe, 
Baumgarten, Lardner, Paley, Howson, as a striking proof of 
Luke's accuracy. No other ancient writer happens to have given 
his official designation ; hiit two inscriptions, one in Greek and 
the other in Latin, have been discovered in Malta, in which we 
meet with the same title employed by Luke in thia passage.' It 
is impossible to believe that Publius, or any other single individ- 
ual, would be caUed the first man in the island, except by way 
of official eminence. It will be observed that the father of Pub- 
lius was still living, and during his lifetime he wOuId naturally 
have taken precedence of the son, had the distinction in this 
case been one which belonged to the family.* — ij/tSs i^kvimv, 

' " Tho one in GrGok is supposed to .form a votive inscription by a Roman 
knight, named AuIub Castricius, 'firet of tiie Meiiinns' (irptSroi Mrt.Tuiu*), to 
n the pedestal of a colnmn, was discov- 
le fouBdation of the Casa del Magistrato, 
in 17.17," 

' I have allowed this note to remain as it stood in the other edition, aa it rep- 
resents the general opinion of scholars respecting the official rank of Publius. 
Yet it 13 possiblu that thej have erred in assigning this precise import to the 
title. I insert with thanks for the snggestion the following criticism of President 
Woolsey on this point : "The best informalLon vlitch we can obtain respecting 
the silualion of Malta at the time of Paul's visit, renders it doubtful, to say the 
least, whether the interpreters arc in the right as it regards the station of Publius. 
In a Greek inscription of an earlier date we find mention made of two persons 
holding the ofSce of archon or magistrate in the island, A later inscription of 
the times of the Emperors may be translated as follows ; ' Lncius Pndons, son of 
Claudius, of the tribe Quirina, a Raman eques, first [ycfaTos, as in Acts] and 
patron of the Melitaeans, after being magistrate and having held the post of 
jlamen to Augustus, erected this,' Here it appears that the person named was 
still chief man of the island, although his magistracy had expired. Ei'om this 
inscription and others in Latin found at Gazno, it is probable that the inhabita.nta 
of both islands had received the privilege of Koman citizenship, and were enrolled 
in the tribe Quirina. The magistracy was, no doubt, that of the Duumvirs, the 
usual municipal chief officers. The other titles correspond with titles to be met 
with on marbles relating to towns in Italy, Thas the title of chief corresponds 
10 that of primxps in the colony of Pisa, and is probably no more a name of 
otBee than the title of patron. Eor no such ofiicer is known to have existed in 
the colonies or in the municipia, and the princeps a^ojiice of Pisa is mentioned at a 
time when it is said that owing to a contention between candidates there were no 
magistrates." — The difference does not afiect the value of the alleged proof of 
the nairaior's accuracy ; for in either case the term is a Roman title, and is ap- 
plied by Lake to a person who bears it at the right time and in the right place. 
Indeed, the appellation of prince or patron would be more striking than that of 
magistrate, inasmuch as the range of its application is nairower, and a writer who 
was not stating the truth would be more liable to introduce it under circum- 
Btances that would render it inadmissible, 
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entertcdned n^, viz. Luke, Paul, Aristarchus (27, 2), ami no doubt 
the noble-hearted Julius ; not the entire two hundred and sev- 
enty-six (Bmg.), as so indiscriminate a hospitality would be un- 
called for and without any sufficient motive. 

V. 8. wvpr.Toh. The plural has been supposed to describe the 
fever with reference to its recurrent attacks or paroxysms. This 
is one of those expressions in Luke's writings that have been 
supposed to indicate his professional training as a physician. 
See also 12, 23 ; 13, 11 ; and especially the compaiison (o ISpis 
aiJrou luo-Ei Spo/i^oi ayiaros KaTa^aivovreii) in his Gospel (22, 44). 
It is correct to attach to them that significancy. No other writer 
of the New Testament exhibits this sort of technical precision 
in speaking of diseases. The disorder with which the father of 
Publius was affected was dysentery combined with fever. It 
was formerly asserted that a dry climate, like that of Malta, would 
not produce such a disorder ; but we have now the testimony of 
physicians resident in that island, that it is by no means uncom- 
mon there at the present day. 

V. 10. oS Kal, who also, on their part, i. e. while they came and 
were healed of their maladies. — iroXAats ri/iois m/ii^inxv ij/iSs, hon- 
ored us (viz. Paul and his compEinions) toiih many honors, courte- 
sies. They were entertained with a generous hospitality, and 
distinguished by marks of special regard and kindness. Some 
render Tt/tnts rewards or presents ; but the next clause appears to 
limit their reception of the favors in question to the time of their 
departure and to the rcUef of their necessary wants. It is cer- 
tain that they did not, even then, accept the gifts which were 
proffered to them as a reward for their services ; for that would 
have been at variance with the command of Christ in Matt. 10,8. 



Vekses 11—16. Prosecution of the Journey to Rome.. 
V. 11. ^tra rp«s floras. The three ■months are the time that 
they remained on the island, They were probably the months 
of November, December, and January. The season may have 
admitted of their putting to sea earlier than usual. The arrival 
at Melita could not have been later than October, for a brief in- 
terval only lay between the fast (27, 9) and the beginning of the 
storm (27, 27). — (V jrAoiiu TrapoK^^eijiMKori. Luke does not State 
why this vessel had wintered here. It is a circiunstance which 
shows the consistency of the narrative. The storm which occa- 
sioned the wreck of Paul's vessel had delayed this one so long, 
that it was necessary on reaching Melita to suspend the voyage 
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imfil spring. This vessel had been during the winter at Valetta, 

which must always have been the principal harbor of Malta. 

irafKurqiti^ AiixrKoupois, ivith the sign Dioscuri, or distinguished by 
Dioscuri, I e. having images of Castor and Pollux painted or 
carved on the prow, from which images the vessel may have been 
named. This use of figure-heads on ancient ships was very com- 
mon. See Diet, of Antt., Art. Insigne. Castor and Pollux were 
the favorite gods of seamen, the winds and waves being supposed 
to be specially subject to their control It is of them that Horace 
says (Od. 1. 12. 27-32) ; 

" Qnomm eimul albn nautis 
Stella rel'ulsit, 
Defluit Ga:cis agitatus humor; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntijue nubea, 



See, also, Od. 1. 3. 2. mxpoo^^ rnay fae a noun or an adjective. 
The former appears to have been most common in this applica- 
tion. The other construction is easier as regards the dative, and 
is preferred by De "Wette. 

V. 12. SupamnioTis, Syracusce. This city, the capital of Sicily, 
on the southeastern coast of that island, was about eighty miles 
north from Melita. It was built partly on the adjacent island of 
Ortygia, and from that circumstance, or as others say because it 
jn'jluded at length several villages, may have received its plural 
name. The modern Siracusa or Siragossa occupies only a part 
of the ancient city, viz. Ortygia (Forbg.). — «r£/iei™^o'. They 
may have stopped here for trade, or in the hope of a better 
wind. 

V. 13. irepiE\5oiTK, havimg come around or about. The sense 
of the preposition it is impossible to determine with certainty. 
One supposition is, that it refers to their frequent alteration of 
the ship's course ; in other words, to their tacking, because the 
wind was unfavomble. So Smith, Howson, and others, explain 
the word. Mr. Lewin thinks that " as the wind was westerly, 
and they were under the shelter of the high mountainous range 
of Etna, they were obliged to stand out to sea in order to fill 
their sails, and so come to Rhegium by a circuitous sweep." ■ 
Another view is, that they were compelled by tlio wind to follow 

' " I was informed by a friend many years ago, thai when he made the voyage 
himself from Syracuse to Rhegium, the vessel in which he sailed took a similar 
circuit for a similar reason." Lewin, II. p. 736. 
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closely the sinuosities of the coast, to proceed circuitously. De 
Wette says, which is much less probahle, that they may have 
gone around Sicily, or the sonthem extremity of Italy. — ek 'P^- 
yiov, unto Rkegmm, now Reggio, which was an Italian seaport, 
opposite to the northeastern point of Sicily. Here they remained 
a day, when the wind, which had been adverse since their leav- 
ing Syracuse, became fair, and they resumed the voyage. The 
steamers between Naples and Malta toitch at Messina, and Reg- 
gio appears in full view on the Italian side. If Paul passed here 
in February {v. II above), the mountains on the island and on 
the main land were still covered with snow, and presented to 
the eye a dreary aspect — hnyivofi-eyov v&rov, a south iinnd having 
arisen on theiij ; comp. the compound participle in v. 2, and in 27, 
20. The dative of the person is often expressed after htt with 
this force ; See Herod. 8. 13. — heuripaioi, mi the second day; comp, 
John 11, 39. This adverbial use of the ordinals is classical. K. } 
264. 3. b. — ets IXoridAow. Putedi, now Pozziioli, was eight miles 
southwest from Neapolis, the modern Naples. It derived its 
name from the springs (putei) which abound there, or from the 
odor of the waters {a putendo)} Its earlier Greek name was 
\iKaiap)(£ia. It was the principal port sooth of Rome. Nearly 
all the Alexandrian and a great part of the Spanish trade with 
Italy was brought hither. The seventy-seventh Letter of Seneca 
gives a lively description of the interest which the arrival of the 
corn-ships from Egypt was accustomed to excite among the inhab- 
itants of that town. A mole with twenty-five arches stretched 
itself into the sea, at the entrance of this bay, alongside of which 
the vessels as they arrived cast anchor for the delivery of their 
freight and passengers. Thirteen of the piers which upheld tlus 
immense structure, show their forms stiU above the water, and 
pomt out to us as it were the very footsteps of the apostle as he 
passed from the ship to the laud. — The voyage from Ehegium 
to Puteoli, which the Castor and PoUnx accomplished in less than 
two days, was about one hundred and eighty mites. The pas- 
sage, therefore, was a rapid one ; but as examples of the ancient 
rate of sailing show, not unprecedented. Herodotus states that 
a ship could sail seven hundred stadia in a day, and six himdred 
in a night, i, e. thirteen hundred in twenty-four hours, which 
would be at the rate of about one hundred and fifty English miles 
a day. Strabo says, that a voyage could be made from Sammo- 

del Cane near Cumte, and 
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nium to Egypt in four days, reckoning the distance at five thou- 
sand stadia, or about five hundred and seventy-three miles. This 
\vouId be sailing one hundred and forty-three miles in twenty- 
four hours, or six miles an Kour. Pliny mentions several voyages 
which woiild be considered very good in modern times. He says 
that the prefects Galerius and Babiiius arrived at Alexandria, the 
former on the seventh', the latter on the sixth day, after leaving 
the Straits of Messina. He states, also, that passages were made, 
under favorable circumstances, from the Straits of Hercules to 
Ostia, in seven days ; from the nearest port of Spain, in four ; 
from the province of Narbonne, in three ; and from Africa, in two. 
Probably the most rapid run mentioned by any ancient writer is 
that of Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxinc, who says that 
" they got nnder way about daybreak," and that by midday they 
had come more than five hundred stadia; that is, mo^e than fifty 
geographical miles, which is at least eight miles an hour.' The 
mean of the foregoing examples is seven miles an hour ; and if 
we suppose that the Castor and Polux sailed at that rate, the 
passage would have required only about twenty-six hours. This 
result agrees perfectly with Luke's account; for he states that 
they left Ehegium on one day aud arrived at Puteoh on the next. 
Their course, it will be obsei-ved, was nearly due north, and they 
were favored with a south wind. 

V. 14. Itt avTOK, with {lit. upon) them; comp. 21,4. The local 
idea blends itself with the personal. See W. ^ 48. c. — ^ixepa^ 
hrrd, a tveek; see on 20, 6. They had an opportunity to spend a 
Sabbath with the Christians there. The centurion granted this 
delay, not improbably, in order to gratify the wishes of Paul. 
After such events, the prisoner would have a power over his 
keeper well nigh imbounded. In the mean time, the news of 
the apostle's arrival would travel to Home, and thus prepare the 
way for what we read in the next verse. — k<A ovt-ws, k. t. A., and 
so, after the interval thus spent, we went unto Rome; not came 
unless the remark he proleptic. The incidents iu v. 15 occur on 
the \vay thither. On leaving Puteoli, Julius and his party would 
proceed naturally to Capua, about twelve miles, the nearest point 
for intersenting the Appian Way. The distance from Cnpua 
to Rome by this road was about one hundred and twenty-five 



' I have relied for these stfttenienes, partly on Porbiger, and partly on Biscoa 
and Smiiti. 

3 Mr. Howsoo'a map of this journey to the city will enable the reader Co follow 
the spostle's lionrse very distinctly. 
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V. 15. Two companies of the Christians at Eome went forth 
to meet the apostle ; but separately and at different times. Hence 
the advanced party reached Appii Forum, about forty miles from 
Rome, before Paul appeared ; the later party met him at Tres 
Taberna, wliich was thirty mOes from Eome. (Itiner. Antoiiin.) 
Other estimates (Itiner. lEeros.) place Appii Forum a few milea 
nearer to Rome. This town was named from Appius Claudius 
Cfficiis, who built the Appian Way. It lay on the northern bor- 
der of the Pontine Marshes, at the end of the canal which ex- 
tended thither from a point a few miles above Anxur or Terra- 
cina. Horace {Sat 1. 5. 4) speaks of Appii Forum as "full of 
boatmen," who were engaged in forwarding passengers over this 
canal, a distance of twenty miles. The Appiau Way ran near 
the canal, and it would depend on circumstances unknown 1o ua, 
whether the centurion traveOed in one mode or the other. Strabo 
mentions that night-travellers (as in the case of Horace) usually 
preferred the boat. The present Locanda di Foro Appio, a 
wretched inn, marks probably the site of Appii Forum. It is 
almost the only human shelter in the midst of a solitude enliv- 
ened once by incessant commerce and travel. — Tres Taherna, 
as appears from one of Cicero's letlers to Atticus (2. 12), must 
have been near where the cross-road from Antium fell into the 
Appian Way, It is thought to have been not far from the mod- 
ern Cisterna, the bulk of which lies on the traveller's left in 
going from Rome to Naples, under the shadow of the Volscian 
Hills. — oBs . . . . 3ap«"is, whom Paid seeing gave thanks to God and 
took courage. He may have met a few of the Roman Christiana 
in foreign lands, but was a stranger to nearly all of tliem except 
in name, and would approach the city with the natural anxiety 
of one who had yet to learn what feelings they entertained tow- 
ards Mm. Such a cordial reception, such impatience to see him 
and welcome him to their hearts, would scatter all his doubts, 
and thrill his bosom with gratitude and joy. The church at Rome 
contained heathen converts as well as Jewish. The apostle of 
the GentOes would see a special cause for encouragement and 
thanksgiving, in the presence of such witnesses of the success 
of the gospel in the great metropolis. 

V. 16. As Paul traveOed on the Appian Way, he must have 
entered Home through the Capenian Gate, not far from the mod- 
em Porta San Sebastiano. — 6 «KaTdvTapx<N orpaTOJrtSopxS. ^^e 

centurion deUvered the prisoners to the commander of the camp, i. e. 
the prffitorian camp, where the emperor's body-guard was quar- 
tered. See Phil. 1, 13. This camp or garrison had been built 
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by Sejanus, the favorite of Tiberius, in the vicinity of the Ibrta 
Nomentana (Win.). The exact spot is known to be that within 
the projection, at the northeast corner of the present citj-wall. 
Nearly all critics at present, as Olshansen, Anger, De Wette, 
Meyer, Wieseler, suppose this officer, i. e. the presfectus prtetorio, 
to be meant here. The prisoners who were sent to Eome from 
the provinces were committed to his custody. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the article. The command of the 
prEBtorian guard was originally divided between two prefects, but 
during the reign of Claudius, Burrus Afranius, a distinguished 
Roman general, was appointed sole prafectus pratorio, and re- 
tained this office as late certainly as the beginning of A. D. 62. 
On his death the command was committed again to two prefects, 
as it had been at ffi:st, and this continued to be the arrangement 
until a late period of the empire. The time of Paul's arrival at 
Kome could not have been far from A. D. 62, as admits of being 
shown by an independent calcularion (see Introd. 4 6. 5). Wie- 
eeler (p, 86) supposes t^ o-rporoireSapx!? to refer to Bun'us, as sole 
prefect at that time, and he urges the expression as a reason for 
assigning the apostle's arrival to A. D, 62, or the year preceding. 
It is very possible that this view is the correct one. It would 
furnish a striking coincidence between Luke's narrative and the 
history of the times. Yet, in speaking of the prefect, the writer 
may have meant the one who acted in this particular case, the 
one who took into hia charge the prisoners whom the centurion 
transferred to him, whether ho was sole prefect or had a colleague 
with him ; comp. 24, 23. De Wotte assents to Meyer in this ex- 
planation of the article. The expression, aa so understood, does 
not affirm that there was but one prefect, or deny it — ™ 8J Ilau'- 
X^, K. T. A., Bat it was permkted to Faul (i. e. by the prefect to whom 
he had been consigned) to dweU by himself, instead of being con- 
fined with the other prisoners. This was a favor which the Ko- 
raan laws often granted to those who were not suspected of any 
very serious offence. The centurion, who had already shown 
himself so friendly to the apostle, may have interceded for him ; 
or the terms in which Festus had reported the case (see on 26, 
32) may have conciliated the prefect. In the use of this liberty, 
Paul repaired first to the house of some friend (v. 23), and after- 
wards rented an appartment for his own use (v. 30). — irvv ru 
tlii/Xdaa-oyTL airov arparimTi, with the soldier who gtiarded him, and 
to whom he was fastened by a chain. Different soldiers reheved 
each other in the performance of this office. Hence, as Pant 
states in Phil. 1, 13, he became, in the coiurse of rime, personally 
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known to a great number of tho prffitorian soldiers, and through 
them to their conarades. The notoriety which he thus acquired 
served to make his character as a prisoner for the sake of the 
gospel more widely known, and thus to aid him in his eiForts to 
extend the knowledge of Christ. To this result the apostle re- 
feia in Phil. 1, 12 sq. 

Veeses 17-82. Paul has an Interview with the chief Men of the 
Jews at Rome. 
V. 17. lurrh. iiii.ip<K rpe'K, after three days, on the third from his 
arrival ; comp. 25, 1. The apostle's untiring activity is manifest 
to the last. — tSiv lov^ioiv are the unbelieving Jews, not the Jewish 
Christians. Their />■«( men would bo the nilors of the synagogue, 
or would include them. — havrmv governs the dative here, as in 
1 Thesa. 2, 15 ; comp. 26, 9. — iroi^o-a?, though I had done. ~ i$ 
'UporrakviJMV, from Jerusalem, whence he had been sent to Ctesa- 
ie&. — ek T^is x"P"s Twv 'Poi/taiW, into the hands of the Romans, 
viz. Felix and Festus, who represented their countrymen. The 
remark refers to them, as is evident from tivctuptran-es in the next 

V. 19. ^iTtAeyoWts, objecting, describes very mildly the opposi- 
tion of the Jews to the apostle's acquital. aSeX^oi; \am, TraTpiSois, 
'Iirparjk, which follow so rapidly breathe the same conciliatory 
spirit. Such expressions show how self-forgetting Paul was, how 
ready to acknowledge what was common to his opponents and 
himself. — ^yKoa-Srjv hriKrOU/TcurSai Kaio-apa, I was com/pelled to 
appeal unto Casar; as his only resort in order to save himself 

from assassination or judicial murder ; comp. 25, 9 sq. ofiy (!,s, 

K. T. \., not as having (i, e. because I had) anythitig (as the mo- 
tive for this appeal) to charge against my nation, viz. before the 
emperor. The apostle would repel a suspicion which he sup- 
posed it not unnatural for the Soman Jews to entertain ; or, pos- 
sibly, would deny an imputation with which the Jews in Pales- 
tine had actually aspersed him (WiesL). Paul says my nation 
(tSvous ;*ou) and not jiei^le (see ham above), because Kaluapa 
just before disting Irishes the Eomans and the Jews from each 
other. 

V. 20. Sti TttiJn^ olv rV aiT-iW, On tlm account, therefore, viz. 
that his feelings towards the Jews were so friendly. — m,p«,;X(tra 
V2s &iiv, I coiled, invited, ym, that I might see you. Some sup- 
ply i^e as the object of iSw, which destroys the unity of the sen- 
tence, — hiKiv .... 'lapaqX, for on account of Oie hc^e of Israel 
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i. e. tlie hope of a Messiah which the nation entertained ; comp. 
26, 6. This clause is coordinate with the one which precedes. 
It states an additional reason why he had sought the present in- 
terview. — rljV oX-ucnv Taiirvji' TrepiKeiiuu, I ofm compassed with lAis 
chain, have my arm bound with it. So, also, when the apostle 
wrote in PhU. 4, 4, " Rejoice in the Lord always; and, again, I 
say, rejoice," he was manacled a^ a felon, and was liable at any 
moment to be condemned to the wild beasts or the block. The 
construction is similar to that of the accusative after passive verbs ; 
comp. irepiKiLTai airSivfuiv in Heb. 5, 2. 

V. 21, ^/i£ts <^e ypafifuiTo., k, t. A., We received neither Utters, 
etc. This statement refers to their having received no official 
information, either written or oral, in regard to the eireumstances 
under which Paul had been sent to Kome. Some have supposed 
the Jews to be insincere in this declaration, as if it was improb- 
able that they should have been uninformed in regard to so im- 
portant an event. But we have no sufficient reason for caDing 
in question their veracity. The Palestine Jews could hardly have 
foreseen the issue to which the case was so suddenly brought ; 
and hence, before the apostle's appeal, woidd have deemed it 
unnecessary to apprise the Jews at Eome of the progress of the 
trial. It is barely possible that they could have forwarded intelli- 
gence since the appeal had taken place. Paul departed for Italy 
evidently soon after he had appealed, and must have availed 
himself of one of the last opportunities for such a voyage which 
the season of the year allowed, Haviug spent the winter at 
MeHta, he had proceeded to Kome at the earliest moment in the 
spring ; so that in the ordinary course of things he must have 
arrived there in advance of any ship that might have left Pales- 
tine after tlie reopening of navigation. — Repeat otto t^s 'louSaww 
after irapayepo/itvos. — Tit tSiv aStXi^Siv, any one of the brethren, of our 
countrymen, i. e. as a special messenger, as a complainant. 

v. 22. dfioCjiiei' Se TTopi <roG aKmxjo.1, But (though in the absence 
of such information wo offer no complauit) we deem it proper 
(Mey. Kob.) to hear from thee ; comp. 15, 38. The verb may also 
mean we desire (De Wet. E. V.), but is less common in that 
sense. ~ x«pt fiiv yap T^s aI/)eo-«uis Tixun;s, for concerning this sect of 
which Paul was known to be an adherent ; and as that circum- 
stance (yap) was not in his favor, they intimate that he was 
bound to vindicate himself from the reproach of such a connec- 
tion. The Jews, it will be observed, in their reply to the apostle, 
abstain from any allusion to the Christians at Rome; indeed, 
they might have expressed themselves in the same manner had 
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no church existed there at this time, or had they been eiitkely 
ignorant of its existence. To understand them, however, as af- 
firming that they had heard of the sect only by report, that they 
possessed no personal knowledge of any who were connected 
with it, is certainly unauthorized. Baur^ proceeds on this false 
assumption, and then represents the passage as inconsistent with 
the Epistle to the Romans, which was written several years be- 
fore this, and exhibits to us a flourishing church in the Roman 
metropolis. Zeller says (he same tiling. The peculiarity in the 
case is not by any means that the Jews denied that they were 
acquainted with those who held the Christian faith, but that they 
avoided so carefully any reference to the fact ; what they knew 
was matter of general notoriety (Travraxm dir^Aeycroi) ; they de- 
cline the responsibility of asserting anything on the ground of 
their own personal knowledge. Various explanations have been 
given of this reserve on the part of the Jews. Otshausen's 
hypothesis is, that the opposition between the Jewish Christians 
and the Jews had become such, before Claudius banished the 
latter from Rome, as to separate them entirely from each other; 
and consequently that the Christians there remained in fact un- 
known to the Jews who returned to Rome after the decree of 
banishment ceased to be in force. This view is improbable, and 
has found no supporters. The opinion of many of the older 
critics, to which Tholuck ^ also has retiuned, is that the irpSiToi. 
Tw 'lovSaicov afiectcd to be thus ignorant in regard to the Roman 
Christians ; tliat they wished to deceive the apostle, and uttered 
a direct falsehood when they told him that they had received no 
information concerning him from the Palestine Jews. The best 
account of this peculiarity, it appears to me, is that which Phi- 
hppi has suggested in his recent Commentary on the Epistle to 
tJie Romans.' The situation of the Jews at Rome, after their 
recent banishment by Claudius, was still critical and insecure. It 
was very important for them to avoid tlie displeasure of the gov- 
ernment ; to abstain from any act or attitude that would revive 
the old charge against them of being quarrelsome or factious. 
They saw that Paul was regarded with evident favor by the 
Roman officers ; they had heard from him that the procurator 
would have acquitted him, but the obstinate Jews had compelled 

1 Paulus, dor AposKl, sein Leben and Wirken, aeine Eriefe iind seino Lehre, 
p. 368 eq. 

» Commenlar zum Briefs Panli an die IKmer (1842), p. 14. 

' Commenlar iiber den Brief PauU an die Kijmer, Ton Friedrich A. Pbilippl 
(1848), p. XT. 
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liim to appeal to Cecsar. Having had no mtelligcnce from Judea, 
tliey miglit fear that their countrymen there had gone too far, and 
had placed it in the power of Paul to use the circumstance to 
the disadvantage of the Jewish cause at Rome. Hence they 
considered it advisable for the present fo conciliate the apostle, 
to treat liim mildly, to keep out of sight their own relations to 
the Christian sect They say what was true. No special and 
express information had been forwarded to them respecting his 
person and the occurrence mentioned by him, and they knew 
that the sect had everywhere an evil name. But they suppress 
their own view in regard to the Christian faith, as something 
they do not consider it necessary and expedient to avow, and, 
out of fear of the Koman magistrates, would draw as little at- 
tention as possible to their hostile position towards tlie Chris- 
tians. 

Verses 23-29. lEs Second Interview leith. the Jews. 

V, S3. To^a^evoi Se nvrS t/iiApav, Now having appointed for him a 
day, at his own suggestion perhaps, since by leaving it to them 
to designate the time he would be more sure of Iheir presence. 
— iis -npi ^fviav, unto kis lodging. The term implies (Hesych,) 
that it was a place where he was entertained as a guest (oomp. 
Pliilem. 23) ; and those critics are right who distinguish it from 
the "hired house" mentioned in v, 30. The apostle, at first, 
as would be natural, was received into some one of the Chris- 
tian families at Rome ; but after a time, for the sake of greater 
convenience or independence, he removed to apartments which 
would be more entirely subject to his own control. That Aquila 
(Eom. 16, 3) became his host again as he had been at Cormth 
(18, 3} is not impossible. — jrAetoves, more than on the fonner oc- 
casion. — xet5o)>' .... 'Iijo-oii, i e. and persuading them of Ae things 
concerning Jesus. For the double accusative, sec on 19, 8. Here, 
too, the act of the participle refers to the speaker's aim or object, 
without including the result. It may be inferred from w^hat fol- 
lows, that the greater part of those whom Paul addressed with- 
stood his efforts to win them to the truth ; conip. v. 25. 

V. 24. oi /i& and oi S« distribute the Jews into opposite par- 
ties. The proportion which the convinced bore to the unbeliev- 
ing we must gather from the drift of the narrative. 

V. 25, tuTtfi^uiT'oi 8e ovrti jrpos oXK-qKotK, And being discordant 
among one anotJier. This variance they may be supposed to have 
evinced by an open declajration of their different views, by the 
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expression of dissent and objection on the part of those who dis- 
believed. — etjTow-os Tov nau'Xou p^iia (c, Paul having said one word, 
at the time of their departnre (De Wet.) ; not as the occasion of 
it (Mey.). It was one final, significant word, as opposed to many 
words ; comp. Luke 20, 3. — Sii 'Ho-aiou, through haiah. See on 
2, 16. 

V. 26. \(yov, viz. Isa. 6, 9 sq., cited according to the Seventy. 
The passage is quoted also in Matt. 13, 14 sq. and John 12, 40. — 

For the Hebraistic linog aKovatrc, see the note on 4, 17. o5 un 

<rvvTfTt may express the future result with more certainty than the 
future indicative. See on 13, 41. — For /Skhroyre^ fikitj/iTe, see on 
7, 34. 

V. 28. ovf, therefore, I e. since they are so hardened and in- 
corrigible. — oTt , , . . iTtuT-^piov, that to the Gentiles the salvation was 
sent, i. e. by God in the coming of the apostle to Kome. — airoi, 
they (emphatic), although they are heathen. — koL dKowroiTm, also 
mill hear it, viz. the message of this salvation. The object of the 
verb is implied in airarrdXij. Kai connects the reception with the 
offer of the gospel. — Our eyes trace here the last words in 
Luke's record, which fell from the lips of Paul, It is remarkable 
that they are precisely such words. The apostle of the Gentiles 
points again to his commission to preach to all nations, and de- 
clares that the heathen, to whom he was sent shall accept the 
Saviour whom the Jews disowned. 

v. 29. This verse in the common text repeats what has been 
said in the eighteenth verse. It appears to be not genuine. Its 
principal witnesses are G H, the Ethiopic, and some of the 
later fathers. It is wanting in A B E, the Syriac, and the best 
Latin authorities. Leading critics, as Mill, Lachmann, Tlschen- 
dorf. Green, reject the verse. 

Verses 30. 81. TJie Condition of Hie Apostle during his Captivity, 
V. 30. tfiAivi Sieriay oX-tjv, remained two whole years, i, e. in the 
state mentioned, with the evident implication that at the end of 
that time his condition changed. Some critics deny the correct- 
ness of this inference ; but the better opinion affirms it. Had 
the apostle been stjll in confinement, the writer would have em- 
ployed more naturally the present tense or the perfect {remains 
ot has remained) instead of the aorist. The reader's conclusion 
is, that the two years completed the term of the apostle's cap- 
tivity, and that when Luke penned the sentence, the prisoner 
was either at liberty or else was no longer living. Lekebusch 
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(p. 415) pronounces tMs view an inevitable one. See on next 
verse. — The Sieriav oA.jjj' would bring the narrative down to A. D. 
64. Some months lay between the commencement of this year 
and the outbreak of Nero's persecution. See Introd., p, 27. — 
(i- iS«|) jUKT^ii/iaT!, in his own hired house, i. e. hired at his own ex- 
pense. In the bosom of a Christian church, the apostle could 
not have been destitute of the means of providing for such an 
expense. We leam, also, from Phil, i, 14. 18, tliat during this 
captivity Paul received supplies from the church at Philippi. — 
dx«8£x«-o, in its special sense, received gkidhf, because it afforded 
him such joy to preach the Gospel; comp.15,4; 18,27. 

V 31 SiSoo-fftoi sc avTov; The tonstrucfion is similar to that 
m V 23 — oKieX TUK without mde^teUio-i on the pirt ot the Eoman 
gcvernment' According to the Roman laws a itizen under 
arre t m ordmary cises Lould gi\e security or bail and thus 
enjoy hi persona! liberty until he was brought to tnal. The 
free lorn grantei to Paul wis so ample that one might almost 
suppose that he was permitted to exerc se that right but it is 
rendered certain by Phil 1 13 16 that he contmued to be 
guarded by a Roman soldier — Among tl e friends with Paul 
during tl I's confinement who hai-e been mentioned in our narra- 
tive -were Luke Piinothy Ejaplias Mark Anstarchus, and 
TychicLs The mtemiption of his peisonal intercourse with the 

' Agr ppft the F ret was impr «oned n earlv I fe at Rome The aeconnl of 
ha cap y y CO hrms so em dj Luke s accounl of tl e min er n which Paul 
was treated as a RomHD pnsoner (lo mil ke our modera usages ) that it may not 
be amiss to mention some of the circumstances. We obtain the informatioa 
from Joaephus (Antt. 18. 6. 5 sq.). Agrippa, on being arrested, waa commiited 
to Macro, the prseloriau prefect, and confined in the prictorian camp. He was 
there kept under a guard of soldiers, to one of whom ho was chained (called his 
cwStris], A particular centurion had the oversight of the prisoner and the sol- 
diers who guarded him. Bui the condition of those confined in this manner de- 
pended very much on the character of those who had the immediate charge of 
them. The soldiers who watched Agrippa treated him, at first, with great sevei^ 
ily. Hence Antonia, a sister-in-law of Tiberius and a friend of Agrippa, inter- 
ceclod with Macro and induced him to appoint a guard known to ho of a milder 
disposition. The situation of Agrippa waa now improved. His friends who had 
been excluded from him, were permitted 10 visit him and to supply his necessary 
wants (comp. 2i, 23). Bnt dnring this time, about six months, he was still con- 
fined in the prtetoriao camp. On the death of Tiberius the mode of his cap- 
tivity was changed again. Caligula ordered him to be removed from the prreto- 
riam to the house which he had occupied before he waa bound. Here he was 
still guarded as a prisoner, but was subject to so much less reslraint that his con- 
dition was one of comparative liberty. His captivity, in this last form of it, was 
doubtless like that of Paul during the two years that he " dwelt in bis own hired 
house " at Borue. 
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churches caused the apostle to address tliem by letter, and thus 
the restraint on his liberty proved the means of opening to him a 
sphere of activity, which has given him access to all nations, 
which makes him the contemporary of every age. As nearly all 
critics allow, he wrote during this captivity his Epistles to the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, the Philippians, and Philemon. — It 
must suffice to allude merely to the subsequent history of the 
great apostle. I cannot hesitate to agree with those who beheve 
that Paul on being brought to trial under hia appeal to the empe- 
ror was acquitted, and, casting aside his chains, went forth to la- 
bor again for the spread of the gospel. We see from his letters 
written while he was a captive that he was expecting to regain 
his liberty. See, for example, Phil. 1, 25; 2, 23. 24; Pbileni. v. 
22. Even if Paul entertained this belief as a matter of judg- 
ment merely, and not in the exercise of a faith warranted by a 
special revelation, we must allow at all events that he had good 
means for forming a correct opinion of his prospects, und should 
be supposed, therefore, to have realized hia hope, and not to have 
been condemned, contrary to such manifest mtimations of a dif- 
ferent result The journeys and labors indicated in the Pastoral 
Epistles make the supposition of an interval between a first and 
second imprisonment important if not indispensable as a means 
of reconciling Luke's account with this part of the apostle's cor- 
respondence. The facts mentioned in the letters to Titus and 
Timothy have no natural place in the portion of Paul's history 
recorded in the Acts. The style, too, and the circle of ideas in 
these Epistles indicate a later period in the life of the writer and 
in the progress of the churches, than that of the conclusion of 
Luke's narrative. Fmolly, the historical testimony, as derived 
from the earliest sources, asserts a second Eoman captivity in the 
most expUcit manner, Clemens, the disciple and companion of 
Paul, aiiirms that the apostle before his martyrdom travelled "to 
the boundary of the West," an expression which the Roman wri- 
ters in that age appUed to the Trans-Alpine countries ; and the 
Canon of Muratori {A. D. 170) represents " a journey into Spain," 
as a well-known event in Paul's history. Eusebius states the 
common belief of the early churches, in these words : " After 
defending himself successfully it is currently reported that the 
apostle again went forth to proclaim the gospel, and afterwards 
came to Rome a second time, and was martyred under Nero." — 
Hints in the Epistles and traditions supply all that is known or 
conjectured respecting this last stage of the apostle's ministry. 
It is supposed, that on being liberated (writers do not agree as to 
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the precise order), he visited again parts of Asia Minor and 
Greece ; went to Crete and fonnded or more probably strength- 
ened the churches there ; made his long- contemplated jonmey to 
Spain ; wrote his First Epistle to Timothy, and his Epistle to 
Titus; after several years of effective labor, was apprehended again 
as a leader of the Christian sect; was brought a second time as a, 
prisoner of Christ to Borne ; was tried there and condemned to 
siiffer death. His Roman citizenship exempted him from the 
ignominy of cmciiision, and hence, according to the universal tra- 
dition, he was beheaded by the axe of the lictor. The same tes- 
timony places his martyrdom in the year A. D. 68, the last year 
of Nero's reign. . It was in the daily expectation of this event 
that he wrote the last of his Epistles, the second to Timothy. It 
is in that Epistle, written as the aged servant of Christ looked 
back to his trials all surmounted, forward to the hour when he 
should soon "be forever with the Lord," yet amid his own joy 
still mindful of the welfare of others, that we hear his exultant 
voice : " I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love his appearing." 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



NAMES OF WRITERS ABBREVIATED IN THE NOTES. 

Thk works of those referreil to in the following list are mostJj' Commen- 
taries, and may be presumed to be well known. The titles of some of tbose 
which are less common have been given at the foot of the page where thej- 



«cur for the first time. 






Alf. 


Alford. 


Hnr. 


Hemriehs. 


Ang. 


Anger. 


Hws. 


Howson. 


Bez. 


Beza. 


Kriig. 


Kruger. 


Blmf. 


Bloomfield. 


Kuim 


Kuinoel. 


Bmg. 




Kyp- 


Kypke. 


Eng. 


Bcngel. 


Lehm. 


Laehmann. 


Bdttg. 


BSttger. 


Light. 


Lightfoot 


Bretsch. 




Lng. 


Lange. 


Brud. 


Bruder. 


Mey. 


Meyer. 


Calv. 


Calvin. 


Meand. 


Neander. 


Chryst, 


Chrysostom. 


Olsh. 


Olshaiisen. 


De Wet. 


De Wette. 


Kaph. 


Eaphael. 


Doddr. 


Doddridge, 


Bob. 


Eobinson 


Ebr. 


Ebrard. 


Schottg. 




Forbg. 


Forbiger. 


Str. 


Stier. 


Frtz, 


Fritzsehe. 


Suid. 


Smdas. 


Gesen. 


Gesenius. 


Thol. 


Tholuclc. 


Grot. 


Grotius. 


Tsoh. 


Tischendorf. 


Grsb. 


Griesbach. 


Yitr. 


Titringa. 


Hems. 


Hemscn. 


Wetst. 


Wctstein. 


Heng. 


Hengstenberg. 


Wdsth. 


Wordsworth. 


Hertz. 


Hertzog, 


Whl. 


Wahl. 


Ilesyeh. 


Hesychiua, 


Wiesl 


Wieseler. 


Hmph. 


Humphry. 


Win. 


M iner. 



OTHER ABBREVIATIONS. 



Cranm. Cranmer's Version of N. T. 
E. V. Common Enghsh Version. 
Genv. Geneva Version. 
Tynd. Tyndale's Version. 

59 



T. R. Received Greek Text 
Vulg. Vulgate N.Testament. 
Wicl. Wiclif 'fl Vei'sion. 
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i3srr>Ex I. 



The following Index is intended to exhibit the contents of flie Holes as disHn- 
gulehed for the most part from the contents of the Hiatoiy. 



;, 45. 

Achaia, how applied by Luke, 298 ; inler- 
chnnged with Hellas, 327. 

AcropMs of Athens and Corinth, 396. 

Ads of the Apostles, by whom written, 1 1 
sq. ; anthentieitj of the book, 1 6 sq. ; ita 
object and plan, 19 aq. ; when and where 
mitten, 20 eq. ; why closed so abruptly, 
31 8q. ; its relation to Lake's Gospel, 33. 



Adrioiic, how extensively applied, 434. 

Agobiis, 193, 319. 

Amippa the First, year of Ms death, 23 ; 

liis family, 195; hia character, 196; 

drcumatftncea of hia death, 202 sq.; 

account of his imprisonment at Borne, 

461. 
Agrippa ike Second, his history, 398 sq.; 

object of his vide to C^sarea, 393; 

turns off Paul's appeal with a jest, 407. 
Ain Haniyeh, Philip's fountain, 157. 
Akerman, Nnmismatic Illustrations, 174, 

Alcka, 348. 

jlferanrfer, of whom the apologist, 321. 

Alexaiuirian corn-ships, 4S2. 

Alias-dislributors, cause of their appoint- 
ment, 114; not called deacons, 116. 

Amphipolk, on the military road through 
the north of Greece, 271. 

Aiumiaa, nature of his crime, 99 ; why 
pnmshed with such seyerity, 102. 

jinonios, (high-priest,) to be distinguished 
^m Annas, 370 ; was the actual high- 



priest, 370. 



Anointing, its import »s a Symbol, 95. 

Antioch in Syria, by whom built, the 
seat of missionary operations, 1 90 ; its 
harbor, 206 sq, ; 'visited by Paul four 
times, 30e. 

Antioch in Pisidta, on the central table- 
land of Asia Minor, 213 ; discourse of 
Paul in the synagogue, 213 sq.; may 
have been visited on the aposde's sec- 
ond missionary tour, 254. 
{ntipatris, supposed to be the modem 
Kofr Saba, 378; night journey thither, 
379. 

Antania, castle of, 357; Paul's spaech 
from the stairs, 361 sq. 

Aoriet, peculiar form, 63 ; mistranslated 
often, 93,136,395; epistolary use, 378. 

ApoUonia, on the way from Philippi to 
Thessalonioa, 271. 

ilpoiios, atEphesus, 306; his talents, 307 ; 
at Corinth, 308. 

Aposiopesis, instances of, 373. 

' — lies, how treated by tlie Jews, 370, 



Apostles, what 
fice, 36, SS ; main pomt ot meir testi- 
mony, 47 ; not limited to twelve, 50; 
were not ignorant that the gospel was 
to be preamied to the heathen, 69 ; re- 
linquished the Jeivish tiles by degrees, 
74 ; acknowledged a higher law than 
that of men, 92, 107, sq., 264 ; did not 
insist on a community of goods, 99 ; 
were empowered W confer the Spirit, 
149; aimed in (heir missionary policy 
to secure the chief towns, 254, 296; 
how far they were infallible, 419. 

Appeal judicial, how limited, 392. 

Appian Way, 454. 
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Appointed unto llf^, 

Jjiaiia, where he was converted, 296 
his frequent change of reEidence, 296 
why mention od after Priadlla, '"" ' " 

A'ltmoean, 45, 360. 
Aratus, a poet, 393. 






168. 

Arislarchus accompanied Panl to Jerusa- 
lem, 328; in what sense his "fellow- 
piTsoner," 411. 

Arlemon, what sail intended, 442 ; its ef- 
fect on a TesEol, 442. 

ArticU, with proper names, 35 ; before 
partitives, 104 ; Middleton's rale, 150 ; 
force of, 85, 1 87, 387, 455; disre^uiied 
in E. v., 173, 187; for the pronoun, 
293 ; wrong in E. V., 397, , — 

Ae/idod, its present site, 159. 

Asia, how much it included, in llie Actn, 
55; rapid extension of the gospel there, 
312 ; may denote Asia Minor, 410. 

Asiarc/is, their office, and occasion of 
their friendsliip for Paul, 320. 

Aa«a, its situation, 332 ; why Paul went 
thiHior on foot^ 333. 

Attrologii, among the Orientals, SOS. 

.d.(ACTW,howferfromBerffia,276; extent 
of its idolatry, 277; had hut one agora, 
277; character of its inliabitants, 278 
sq. ; origin of its altar " to an un- 
known god," 286 sq.; visited by the 
apostle hut once, 295. 

Auoleia, distance from Pei^ja, 212 ; 
site described by Beaufort, 237. 

Aaguslan cohort, 409. 



eompaniea the apostle in his first mis- 
sionary tour, 204; why he was called 
Jnpitor at Lystra, 230 ; went as a dele- 
gate to Jerusalem, 238 sq. ; his disa- 
greement with Paul, and iheir subse- 
quent relations to eacii other, 251 ; the 
letter aseiibed to him not genuine, 251. 

Batlis of Nero, 452. 

Baimgmiea, his theory of the design of 
"■e Acts, 34. 
ii'ce, feets in her history, 393, 

Beraa, its distance iiom Theasalonica, 
what river, present name, 275. 

Baharty, the scene of the Ascension, 40 

Umron, 378, 
Bethzur, fountain fliere, 157. 

•ks, his Horae Apostolicae, 363. 

icoe, on the Acl^, 131. 
Bishops, the same as presbyters, 236. 
Bilhynia, not entered by Paul, 254; the 

icrsecution theie under Trajan, 401. 



Boeek/i on the mode of undergirding an- 
cient ships, 427. 

Bodi/, with which Christ rose, 36, 163. 

Bolingbi-oix, reniork of, 156. 

Brethren, in what sense, 166 ; how con- 
structed, 217 ; conciliatory use, 78, 135, 
862, 456. 

Barial, hastened in the East, 101, 

Burrua, prefeet at Rome, 455. 



BUhr's Symbolik, 95. 

Bavtism, administered in the name of 
Christ, 68 ; that of Coraehna and other 
heathen, 187; diat of Lydia and her 
houseliold, 359 so.; how it was 
formed in the jail at Philippi, 
words relating to, 268; how that of 
John differed from that of the apos- 
tles, 307 ; was repeated in the case of 
certain disdpies at Ephesos, 310 sq. ; 
mode of, 364 ; was the sign of repent- 
ance and faith, 364. 

BarbttTiaa, how applied, 445. 

Bamobas, signification of his name, 98 ; 
bis influence at Jerusalem, 169 ; hie in- 
terriow with Paul al Tarsus, 1 92 ; ac- 



tcsarea, its importance in Jewish histoiy, 
159 ; the seaport of Judea, 305 ; how 
often Paul was there, 348. 
Calf, why worshipped hj the Hehiews, 

138. 
Camd, through the Pontine Marsiies, 454. 
Candace, mentioned in the classics, 154 ; 
name of a dynasty, 154. 
or of the sacred writers, 185 sq., 
,394. 

1 of Mnratori, 462. 
Capenlon Gate, 454. 
Captain of the temple, 85. 
C'aptmti/, Paul's second at Rome, 462. 
Capua, how far fitim Rome, 4.'.3. 
Carriage, sense of in N. T., 350. 
Castor and Follux, name of a ship, 451, 

Cm/sier, a, liver, 304. 

'^emetery, sienification of the word, 145 ; 

first used by Christians, 145. 

mturions, always mentioned favorably. 
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Chios, an island in the ^gean, 333. 
(Mreatus, an instigator of the Jews at 

Chriat made hie 
disciples, 35 ; , , 

what capacity ho reigns aa Mediator, 
67; miracles were wrought in his name, 
75, 89, 1T4 ; is the author of natnial 
and apivitoal life, 77 ; his final coming 

described as near, because '" " 

true Christiau consciousnea ., . , , 
was worshipped by the first disciples, 
145, 165, ISO; ia the final Judge of 
men, 186, 294; fulfilled Uie prophe- 
cies, ai6, 272 ; was destined ■ *" 
405. 
CMos, now Scio, 333. 
Okav, his letters, 304, 454, 
Citta Vecchia, in Malm, 448. 
Chrietiana, origin and import of the name, 

193 sq. 
ChniKMgii, why that of the Acts still dif- 
ficult, 22; dates that may be estab- 
lished, 22 sq. ; computed by the Jewf 
in dilierent ways, 1 27 ; on what prin- 
ciple we are to' judge of the accuracy 
ot clirouolc^cal designations, 214 sq. 
CHiCi'a, why named always after Syria, 

170. 

Citizenship Roman, immunities which it 

secured, 269 ; seldom claimed falsely, 

367 ; Jiow acquired by foreigners, 368. 

Claude, now Goiso, 425 ; disiance from 

the point of Koura, 435. 
(Saudias, tlie famine in Ms reign, 194; 
his banishment of the Jews, 296 ; re. 
stared Achaia to the Senate, 301. 
Clemeta, his letter, 462. 
Clergy, origin of tlie term, 43. 
CUmate in Palestine,,! 06. 
Qados, name of a town and promontoij, 

416 ; rains which exist there, 416. 
Cmacideacet between tJie-Acts and the 
Epistles, 237, 233, 234 sq.. 24T, 315, 
316, 326, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 365, 
385; between the Acts and Josephus, 
111, 124, 181, 196, 202, 373, 381, 387, 
388, 389, 409; between the Acts and 
Biilo, 124, 148, 375 ; between the Acts 
and the classical writers, 154, 209, 259, 
269, 277, 282, 285Bq., 296Bq.,300Bq., 
312, 3S8, 395 sq., 407. 
Coins still extant, of Cypras, 209 ; of 
Philippi, 258 ; of Beitea, 275 ; of Ephe- 
sns,822,323; of Tarsus, 360 ; of Ad- 
ram jttium, 410. 
Coleridse, his singular opinion, 445. 
QJoanade at Damascus, 164, 
CWosse, whether visited by Paul, 255, 
Coming, final of Christ, 40, 81 ; when es- 
necred. 82. 

1, when first used of the Lord's 



Community of goods, in the first church, 
96, sq. 

Conspiracy against Paul, 374. 

Copaihogen, battle of, 436. 

Coriiith, how far distant from Athens, 
276 ; how long Paul remained there, 
300 ; made a second journey thither 
which is not recorded, 325; his third 
journey, 326. 

Corintkians, Epistle to, 31 6, 326. 

Comeioa, not a Jewish proselyte, 175 ; 
nature of the homi^e which he offei-ed 
to Peter, 179 ; time of his conversion, 
189 ; in what sense he was the first 
convert from heathenism, 241. 

Cos or Co, its situation, 344 ; why now 
called Stanchio, 345. 

Coandl at Jerusalem, 341 . ' 

Council ot Ti'ont, decree of, 311. 

Crete, 41 7 ; has good harbors on the north 
side, 417. 

Crispas, bishop of JEgina, 299. 

Cuaiodia libera, 389. 

arfnus, a river, 170. 

Cypras, visited by Paul on his first tour, 
207 ; traversed by a good road, 209 ; 
covemed by a proconsul, 209 ; left to 



^e 



in d ward i 



Paul's 



Yoyago t 



D, 



; labors of 



Damascus, its situa 
Paol tiierc, 167. 

David, his tomb, 65; was inspired, 67 ; 
would build the temple, 141. 

Dasidson, his Introduction to the New 
Testament cited,13, 17,131; his Lect- 
ures on Biblical Ciiticism, 339. 

Day, commenced early in the East, 106. 

Death, as viewed by Chris^ans, 145. 

Dembru, modern name of Mjra, 414. 

Demetrius, his occapation, 317 ; his srlfot 
speech, 319. 
eniona, their -testimouT to Christy 147. 

Derbe, near the base of the Black Moun- 
tdn, 228 ; remarkahle ruins still found 
there, 223; why not mentioned in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, 234 ; why 
named before Lystra, 252, 
iana, use made of her shrines, 31 7 ; 
how extensively worshipped, 319 ; re- 
peating bet name a religious act, 321 ; 
tradition as to the origin of her image, 
323. 

Diupdiiaas, an Egyptian dynasty, 132, 
DoBiinws, its Roman use, 396. 
Draclim,AUie, its value, 315. 
Druailla, hor family, and facts in her his- 



■Commii 
Supper, 71. 
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Egi/ptiart impostor, referred to by Ljeias, 
359 ; liow Luke's account of him maj' 
be reconciled with that of Josephus, 

Eg^iait Mstmy obsctire, 132. 

JESaia or Elantais, where situated, 55. 

Elders. See Prfrfyiers. 

Elymas, Uia MBgian, introduced so as 
to present a true .picture of (he times, 
SO^; origin of his name, 210. 

Ephesus, Paul's first visit there, 304 ; his 
return, 309 ; residence of the proconsul. 



&ie" 



■» philosophers of 



those which he sent from Bume, 30, 462 ; 
the First and Second to the Thessalon- 
ians, 303; that to the Gatatians, 312 ; the 
Krst to the Corinthians, 315 ; the Sec- 
ond to the CoriotMans, 325 j that to 
the Romans, 327. 

Erastua, 317. 

Esdud, 159. 

Elhiopia, of what eoantrj' the name, )54 ; 
the gospel preached mere at an early 
period, 158. 

Ethiopian eunuch, hie country and rank, 
194; why he was reading thepTOphe- 
■ 155; traditional scene of his bap- 






ntedm 



), 158. 



Ear^arisi, how observed, 71. 
Eunuch, where baptzied, 1 57. 
Bamdvdoa, 424. 
Etn^his, whether restored lo lif 
Evangetisl, application of this U 
Exorcism, at Ephesus, 313 sq. 



Faith, an act of divine poivor, 7S, 308 ; 
purifying etSoacy, 242 ; tiie eonditi 
of pardon, 403 ; proved by the life, 
404. 

Ftar Havens, on the Konth of Crete, 417 
the council heid there, 420. 

Famine, foretold by Agahus, 193 ; how 
extensive, and when it occurred, 194. 

Fdix, when recalled from office, 24 ; his 
chflracfer, 376, 377, 381 ; how long lie 
was procoramr, 382; attempted -- 
bribe Paul, 388. 

Fdioo, Prof., his opinion on a passage . 
Arrian, 422. 

Ferasches, their office, 371. 

Festas, wlien appointed procurator, 21 
his character, 389 ; why he wished : 
Bend Paul to Jerusalem, 391 ; why 1 
conferred with his council, 392 ; Xul 
describes him in accordance with his- 






isq. 



Gaius, different persons of this name, 
320, S28. 

Galatia, not visited on Panl's first mis- 
sion, 223 ; when the gospel was first 
preached there, 255 ; why named be- 
fore Phrygia, 306. 

Gaiatians. Epistle to, 312. 

Gall, of what the fignre, 152. 

Galtio, his character correctly drawn, 
300; carried his impartiality too fer,S02. 

Gamaliei, how described in the Talmnd, 
109; ^^ed anachronism in his speech, 
1 1 sq. ; singular character of nia ad- 
vice, 112. 

Ganqas, a stream near Phihppi, 257. 

Garlands, used in sacritice, 231. 

Garrison, Roman at Jerusalem, 357 ; 
Turkish, 358 ; at Konie, 455. 

Gate, tlie Beanlifnl, its situation, 74 sq. ; 
Capenian, through which Panl entered 
Borne, 454' ; Nomentana, near the pre- 
fect's camp, 455. 

Gates, Cilician, 234. 

Ga!a, when destroyed by the Honjaus, 
153; the roads which lead ehitlicr, 153 sq. 

Gadlh, hall of council, 369, 

Gehenna, bow understood by the Jens, 
49, 
leib, on Roman law, 380. 
ifnilt!>e of relationship, 41. 

Gentiles, Iheir acceptance of tlie gospel 
foretold by the prophets, 69, 244, 

Gesenias, his view of the Maltese lan- 
gnage, 446, 

Gift of toBffaea, how conferred on the day 
of Pentecost, 51 ; object of the endow- 
ment, 52 ; ^e miracle unquestionable, 
58 ; why described so concisely, 187. 

Gophva, 378. 

Gospel, universality of its design, 184 ; 
first preached to the heathen, 191 ; 
diai-aclerized as a system of giace, 223 ; 
why eubveiled by the Jewish atlach- 

Gozio, an island, 425. 

Green, his Developed Criticism, 95. 

Greek Language, used with great pnrity 



e between different n 



Hades, personified, 65. 
"aliacmon, a river at whose mouth Paul 
embarltcd for Athens, 276. 
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Harvest, when ripe in Egypl, 41 5. 

Uauran, east of tLe Jordan, 160. 

£eaiien, described as tJiose " afer off," 
69; ikve sufficient light to create obii- 
gatioD, 232, 292 ; acbiowlodged blind- 
\j the existence of God, 288 ; hare no 
eicase for their idolatry, 292 ; must 
repent io be prepared for the judgment, 
293. 

Heathenism, its immorality, 245. 

H^iTttkms, 39, 40, 83, 99, 108, 134, 136, 
137, 165, 244, etc. 

BebreiBS, Epistle to, 30. 

H^iron, whether confbanded by Stepheo 
with Sjdiem, 131. 

flefieniafc, how diBtingoished from Greets, 
114, 191 ; why Paul labored specially 



Heea, his Histoiy of the Apostles, 5^.. 

Holy Spirit, why expressed often without 
the oriicte, 35 ; inspired those who 
wrote the Scripijures, 43 ; his agency 
eharacleristie of the new economy, 60 ; 
bestowed on the apostles, 96, 99 ; re- 
sisted by ^6 Jews, 142 ; in what sense 
nnknown to John's disciples, 309 ; "lual- 
ified reli^ous teachers for their office, 
253, 339 ; peculiar sphere of in Acts, 
255, 

Horace, quoted, 349, 427, 451. 

HorA, why interchanged with Siuai as an 
equivalent designation, 13S. 

Htaailiation of Christ, 156. 

Hamphrey, his Commentary on the Acts, 
34. 

1 the prevalence of the He- 



I. 

/com'jim, how fiir from Antioch, 226; de- 
scribed by Leake, 226. 

lUitemte in the Jewish sense, 91. 

lUyricam, when visited by Paul, 326. 

Imperative, dehortatoi? use, 145, 178. 

Iiapluvium in ancient houses, 26S. 

Indich, name of the Eunuch, 158. 

Infant Baptism, founded on no sure proof- 
text in N. T., 260; opinion of schol- 
ars concerning, 259 sq. ; confessed to 
be not scriptural, 260. 

fnfinilive, as nsed with the article, 74 ; 
" " t pleonastic, 75 ; how 



327. 



IS that coivoborate Luke's his- 
>ne giren by Grutor, 174; one 
It Thjalica, 259 ; two ia Malta, 



BaJian cohort, why si 



Jacob, where buried, 130 ; the number of 
his family on his descent into Egypt, 
1 29 sq. ; his bridge over the Jordan, 

Jailor at Philippi, how we may view the 
circumstances of his conversion, 266 sq. 
James the Elder, 196. 
James the Tounger, pastor at Jerusalem, 

351 i his advice to Panl, 353. 
Jerusaleta, destraetion of, a type, 61 ; how 
often visited by Panl after his conveiv 
sion, 305, 350 sq. ; why supposed to be 
his proper fleld of labor, 365. 
Jest, tJiat of Agrippa, 407. 
":ws, desired to die at Jerusalem, 53 ; 
could not inflict capital punishment, 
I ; numerous in Cyprus, 207 ; way 
which they instigated the heathen 
^ linst the Christians, 225, 227 ; en- 
Joyed religious toleration, 263, 301 ; 
expelled from Korae, 2B6 ; were hated 
by the Greeks, 302; held that the end 
■ — ^1^ ^g means, 375 ; their singnlar 
: in the interview with Paul at 
Eome, 457. 
Jod, his prophecy (3, 1 — 5) explained, 

J<Au lie Baptist, his disciples, 309 sq. ; 
his confessed inferiority to Christ, 216 ; 
nature of his baptism, 307 ; by whom 

ippa, how far from Ljdda, 172; its 
present name, 173. 
Jiiephus, his shipwreck in the Adriatic, 

Judas the Galilean, the place of his birth, 

111; ground of his opposition to the 

Bomaa government, 112. 

Judas thu traitor, his end well known 

Jerusalem, 43 ; no inconsistency 

the dlfik^nt accounts of his death. 

Judgment, day of, 80 sq.; to be universal, 
186, 294 ; fbr the righteous and tha 
vricked, 384 ; moral effect of lookine: 
for, 385. ^ 

Milts, his kindness to Pan!, 412. 
istin Martyr, his testimony concerning 
the Sabbath, 330. 



Kefr SSba, the supposed, site of Antipa- 
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Hjfchliofer, his wort on the New Testi 
ment Canon, tl. 

Kishon, river near Carmel, 348. 

Anobd, hiB Volkeitafel, 124. 

Koiaek, 226. 

Koura, a point at the entrance of St. 
Paul' s Bay, 434 ; the scene of a mod- 
el a ehipwrcok, 434 sq. 

Kuril, hie article on " The Angel of the 
Lord, 136. 



Zail^, denied the cup by Catholics, 71. 

Lange, his I*bon Ji^a, 329. 

Laoaicea, whether visited by Paul, 355. 

Lasaa, its nite identified, 417 eq. 

Latin, not need in the courts, 3S0. 

Lutinisma in (he Greek of the !New Testa- 
mout, 193, 313, 360. 

Law, the higher, 107. 

Laijing on of hands, its signifii 

LevUes, as a temple^iUii'd, 85 ; their 
right of proper^, 98. 

Leiain, his Life and Epistles of Paul, 369. 

LUieralitg of the first Christians, 72; of 
the belierei'8 at Antiocb for those ' ~ 
Judea, 194; truemleof, 1B4. 

Libertines, who they were, 117. 

Lie4o, a eea phrase, 429. 

Lacian, his account of the ship dnven 
into the Firsas, 439. 

Lsix, the writer of the Acts, 1 1 ; peculi- 
arities of his style, 13 ; skeldi of hia 
life, 14 sq. ; value of his testimony as 
a physician, 15; examples of his ac- 
curacy as an historian, 174, 196, 209, 
268, 272, 277, 300, 379, 449 ; bas not 
shown himself ^norant of Jewish cus- 
toms, 181 ; his first connection with 
Paul, 256; writes as an eyewitness, 
Sl!4, 331, 345 ; aboonds in the use of 
nautical terms, 41 5 ; traces of his medi- 
cal profession, 450. 

LuthaitU, his review of Meyer, 215. 

Ltttro, perhaps Phcenix in Crete, 420. 



Mulla, 445. 

Maltese language, 446. 

Manaen, in what sense " brought up with 

Marches, how rapidly performed hy 
ancient armies, 37S sq. 

Mark, his relationship to Barnabas, 204 ; 
in what capacity he attended Paul, 
208 ; his ahrupl ralurn from the mis- 
sion, 212; regained the apostles' con- 
fidence, 259. 

Markets, the resort of loungers, 273 ; 
couitB held in them, 273, 323. 

Martifr, how distinguished in sense irom 
wi'iness, 364. 

Motola, cape of, 422. 

Medina, 448. 

Melfda, not the island where Paul ia-;is 
wrecked, 444 sq. 

Mdita, why not recognized by the marin- 
ers, 440 ; the island where Paul was 
wrecked, 445 ; its extent, 445 ; annexed 
to the prtetorship of Sicily, 448. 
'ealara Vaila/, 441. 

Middle voice, how used, 364. 

Miletian speech, attested as gennine, 343. 

Mileias, how for from Ephesus, 333 ; ad- 
dress of Paul there to the Ephesian 
elders, 334 ; how tar from (he sea, 344. 

Milton, 2B3, 345. 

MiracUa, how des^ated, and import of 
the terms, 62 sq. ; what rendered those 
at Epbesus remarkable, 313. 

Milakae, 333. 

JifonantTnedan monks, 322. 

Mole at Poszuoli, 452. 

Moloch, how to be understood in Steph- 
en's speech, 139. 

Mirier, his Travels, 371. 

Mosea, how a mediator hke Christ, 83 ; 
his age, 135; his eloquence, 137; how 
regarded by Stephen, 137. 
(osque of Omar, 358. 

Moaers, his explanation of Eemphan, 



230. 



n dialect, what is known of i 



Lgdia, her name, 259 ; mem 

her household, 259. 
Li/sias, why he favored PanI, ( 

letter, 376; his misrepresentati 
Lysira, its baring from Iconinm, 

exact position not fixed, 228. 



Macedonia, how applied by die Greeks, 

257 ; its Koman signification, 298. 
Macro, the prefect, 461. 
Madiam or Midian, where sitnaled, 135. 



, the I 






N. 



Nome of the Lord, meaning of, 62, 68. 

"aiaes used among the Jews, 210; of 
places, permanent, 375, 

Navigtttion, in what part of the year com- 
menced and closed by the ancients, 
418 ; how regnlaled at a distance from 
the land, 432. 

Naiareae, how applied to Christ, 62, 75, 
89. 

Nasaritea, rules to which they were sub- 
ject, 304, 353 ; their expenses defrayed 
often by others, 3S3, 

Naioneaiis, 310. 
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Netywlis, whether Panl landed there, 257. 

N^g David, a mo8(|ne, 65 ; that of Is- 
mail, view from, 412. 

N^atioes, not confounded, 164. 

Nicopolis, 379. 

iVum^rofe, how constructed, 74, 332 ; in- 
definite use of, 376, 

O. 

(Xiedience to God, the first law, 107. 

OiiiKt, origin of the name, 40. 

Omksions in the Acta show the history to 
be independent of the Epistles, 264, 

Oradts abolished, 345. 

Ordmalioa of Timothy. 253. 

Orieatal Oustoms, laying gifts at the fijet 
of kings, 97; imposition of hands, 116; 
nncoveringthe fect^ 136; shnlung off 
the dust M the f^et, 225 ; reading the 
garments, 231 ; throiving dust into the 
air, 366 ; silence enjoined by strilcing 
on the mouth, 370 sq. 

Orontes connected Antioch with Iho 
206 sq. 

Ortggia, 451. 

Overseer, same as bishop, 334. 



Paphus, what place of this name intended, 
208. 

ParoBotoasia, a striking case, 155. 

Participle past witb a past verb, 34B. 

Parthia, its boundaries, 55. 

Pashrral Epistles, when written, 462, 463. 

Paul, yearof liis conversion, 22; how old 
then, 141 ; early life and traimng, 145 ; 
how long he reuuuned in Arabia, 1 67 ; 
Ma first joamey to Jerusalem, 169 ; 
mode of his journey from CEesarea 
Tarsus, 170 ; how long he remained 
Syria and Cilicia, 170; why he says 
nothing of his alms-visit to Jerusa- 
lem, 195; in what year he made his 
second journey to Jerusalem, 204 ; why 
his name was changed from Saal to 
Paal, 210; encountei'ed "perils of 
rivers " and "perils of robbers " in the 
Pisidian highlands, 213; how long he 
was absent on his first mission, 2?" 
his relation to Barnabas after their 
parstion, 251 ; year in which he de- 
parted on his second mission, 251 j OQ 
what principle he eircumcised Timo- 
flif , 253 ; why he nqjleeted to plead his 
Roman citizenship at Philippi, 269 sq.; 
whether he was tried before the court 
of the Arciopagns, 2B0 sq. ; the trade 
at which he wrouglit, 297 ; how long 
he was absent on his second tour. 305 
Bq. ; his mode of preaching at Ephi 



323 ; his unrecorded -visit to Corinfli, 
325 ; characteristic of him that he re- 
fers so often to his own example, 336 ; 
duration of his third missionaiy tour, 
351 ; his attempt to conciliate the Jew- 
ish believers jastifiable, 352; at wiiat 
age he entered the school of Gamaliel, 
362 ; his zeal as a Pharisee, 362 ; how 
he acquired his . Kommi citizenship, 
368 ; noble-minded confession of his 
error, 372 ; liow he viewed his perse- 
cution of the chnrch, 399 ; was not a 
member of the Sanhedrim, 400 ; when 
he preached in Judea, 401 ; manner in 
which he replied to the charge of in- 
sanity, 106 ; his accnraey vindicated, 
420; liis calmness amid the tempest, 
433 ; his ascendency over others, 433, 
453 ; how he felt on approaching 
Borne, 454; how he became known to 
the Prtelorians, 156 ; his , last woi-ds 
recorded by Lnfce, 460 ; his condition 
wliile he was a prisoner at Home, 161 ; 
his companions at that time, 46 1 ; 
whether he was released, 482 ; his sub- 
sequent labors, 462 sq. ; his joy in the 
prospect of death, 463. 

Paitecost, of what commemorative, 50; 
— long it continued, 356. 

Perga, Paul's courae thither, 21 2 ; its site 
described by Sir C. Fellows, 212. 

Pa-i>/iia, of Anian, 421, 422. 

Peter, an affinity between hia speeches 
and his Epistles, 1 7 ; why lie repre- 
sented the pardon of Simon as doubt- 
ful, 151 ; had not the ordinary Jewish 
Ccfljndices, 1 74 ; how he regarded the 
amage of Cornelius, 1 80 ; devolved 
baptism on his assistants, 1 88 ; manner 
in which he was chained, 197 ; his 
joEimey to Rome, 200 ; posture in 
which he was cradfied, 201 ; in what 
sense he first preached to the lieathen, 
211; his last recorded act, 243; at 
what time he arrived at Antioch, 306. 

Peulinger's Table, 208. 

PkaroDh, his policy towards the Hebrews, 



Pharisees, their opinions, 37 
as strict by Josephus, 39o. 

Philip, in what city of Samaria he 
preached, 147 ; his residence at Csesa- 
rea, 159 ; why he was called an Evan- 
gelist, 34S. 

Mippi, its port, 257 ; its rank as a city, 
257 ; few Jews reside there, 258 ; why 
its m^stratea were called prseiots, 
263; character of Iha churcft thei-e, 

Philippi, Prof., his mode of accounting 
for the silence of the Jews in regard to 
the Roman Christians, 458. 

Philippians, Epistle to, 462. 
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PIdneka, 422. 
Phankia, how 
Phtenix, ils siliiatioo, 420 ; direction in 

wtticb its Iiarbor opened, 421 ; Mr. 

Smith's view nnlenabte, 431. 
Fh^gia, how bounded, 56 ; little known, 

255. 
Pfe'nj, hie letters, 312, 401. 
Plough, used in die East, 403. 
Poliiai-chs, atenraiely used, 274. 
Pods, around Jernsalem, 70. 
Porta NomeQtana, 455 ; San Sebaatiano, 



Prater' 

Poawili, 493, 

Pnxtorixaii, at CieBsrea, 3S0; at Rome, 
455. 

Prager, at what hours offered by (he 
Jews, 58, 73 ; waa addressed to Christ 
by tlie first disciples, 
of the preacher's work, 115; whether 
uttered in eoBcert, 9i; the attitude " 
which it was ofifered, 343; was ti 
means of saving Paul's compaiUions in 
the ship, 433. 

Precipices, south of Jerusalem, 45. 

iVesmtera, how elected, 235 sq, ; Nean- 
der 8 riew, 235 sq. ; origin of the term, 
236 sq. ; same ss bishops, 334. 

Priests, divided inte dosses, 85 ; distin- 
guished from Levites, flS; many con- 
verted, 1 16. 

Prisoners, in what manner they were 
chained, 197; were sabject to different 
degrees of iTgor,3S7_,388.460sq.8r 
limes wore their chains when on !__.._, 
407 ; were often sent to Rome from (he 
provinces, 409 ; were committed to (he 
prcetorian preftct, 461. 

Proconsals, bow distingoished from pro- 
prietors, 209. 

Predigiea, hojv precursors of calamity, 61. 

Prophesying, Scripture sense of, 59. 

Prophets, how related to teachers, 204. 

Prmeadia, at Phihppi, 258. 

Protectants, their view of the gospel, 116. 

Proverbs, examples of, 362, 402, 438. 

Provinces divided into imperial and sena- 
torian, 209, 

Pso/iHS esplained (69, 25,)46sq.; (109, 
S), 47; (16, 8— U), 64; (118, 22), 
90; (a, I. 2), 94. 

Ptolemajs, situation and modem name, 
348. 

PtA/ias, his title confirmed by inscrip- 
tions lately found, 449 ; a question as 
to his rank, 449. 

Purpose of God in saving men, 244. 

Puteoli, ita situation, 452; entry-port of 
the wheat -'--*-- — 



Qualemion, 197. 

Quatuorviri, where fonud, S63. 

Queen, Candace, 154; of Adiabeno, 194. 

(i/ii Jiicii, &c., a law phrase, 44, 

Qldrina, a Roman tribe, 449. 

Q/iotaiioHS frcra the Old Testament, how 
applied sometimes in the New, 46 ; 
with what degree of verbal accnracy 
made, 58, 79 aq, 140, 322, 344 ; why 
conformed to the SepWagint, 244. 



Sas-d-Abiad, a cape, 413, 



84, I 



1 the Acts, 55, 



2,424; 



of them unimportant, 3! 

Recorder, at Ephesus, 333 ; his speech 
adroit, 324. 

Eedemption, effected chiefly by the death 
of Christ, 339 sq. 

Sefresking, times of, 80. 

Pemp/iaa, 139. 

Eepentance, a divine cift, 108, 190, 259 ; 
required of those who received baptism, 
316. 

Reservoirs, how used in the East, 70. 

Bestoration, what intended by, 82. 

Sesarreetion, that of Christ ascertained 
confidently by his disciples, 36 ; proved 
the Saviour's mission, 47 ; denied by 
the Sadducees, 86 ; excited the ridi- 
cule of the Athenians, 294 ; an article 
of the Jewish belief, 873 ; effect of tiie 
belief of, on the mind of Paul, 384. 

Reuss, his Histoice de la Theoli^e, 355. 

StvetUer, under the ancient dispensation, 
identical with the Logos, 136. 

Reeeloiion, important law of, 92. 

Bfinj/iam, now Keggio, 452 ; distance lo 
I'ateoli, 452. 

Riieims translation, whence made, 323. 

Rhodes, 345 ; Journey thither from Beirut, 

Road between Bethlehem and Hebron, 

157. 
Bsads from Jerusalem to Gaia, 153. 
Bobi«son. his description of Mais' Hill, 

279 sq.; of the castie of Antonia, 357. 
Hoofs, how built, 178. 
Bomcais, Epistle to, 337. 
Rudders, in ancient voaaels, 441. 



Sabbath, Christian 1 
; in the New T 
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._ _, _.._ir principles, 86,373. 

Salamis, the scenery Acre, 207 . 
Salmoiie, the eastern promontorj of Crete, 



islaod in St. Paoi's 



Saimonetia, b 
410. 

Salvation grstuit«ue, 239. 

Samarilim Codex, its critical value, 126. 

Samolhmce, 256 sq. 

Sanhedrim, its organization, 87 ; its pro- 
ceedings public, 88, 91 ; place of seS' 
sion, 119; different modes of desigiia- 
tion, 94,160; extent of its power, 160; 
qualiiicatLons of ils members, 400. 

Sctmeider, B. Bev., extract from hia jour- 
nal 347. 

ScaniioH, a peculiar Scourge, 113. 

Scraei, the Jewish scholars, 373. 

Sdeueia, tbe great seaport of northern Sy- 
ria, 206 aq. ; appearance of the coun- 
try from the b^, 207. 

Sepp, his Loben Jesu, 168, 897.. 

Sergius Paidm, his ofBce, 209 ; his title 
confirmed aa correct, 209. 

Servant, a title of the Messiah, 77. 

Shddnah, what it was, 123. 

Ships, ancient, their size, 414 aq., 433, 
sq. ; how they were undergirded, 426 
sq. ; were eaffllj shattered, 430 ; could 
andior by the stem, 435 sq. ; were 
steered with two mddera, 441 ; de- 
pended for speed chiefly on one sail, 
442 ; had figure-heads, 2S1 ; bow r^- 
idly they could sail, 452. 

SldptDteck, scene of Paul's, 443. 

Sidon, its harbor, its distance from Ceesa- 
rea, 412. 

SimoB, the Magian, character of his pre- 
tensions, 146 ; exposure of bis h 

risj, 150; whether indentical 
certain other Simon, 153. 

SimoJiy, how the word arose, 150. 

Smith, E., his visit to Antipatris, 376. 

Sntitk, J., his work on " The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul," 411. 

Solonum'a Porch, why so called, 76. 

Sonnlag, his explaiiatian of the difficulty 
in regard to Theudas, 110 sq. 

Spain, Paul's ioarney to, 462. 

:^nrit, see Holy Spirit. 

Si. Paul's Bay, described, 440; visit to, 441; 
place of the aposde's shipwreck, 443. 

Si. Philip's Fountain, 157. 

SKphoB/ia, his family, 260. 

i%e/iA«n, his doctrines, 118; natnre of the 
accusation against him, 119; analy- 
sis of his speech, 120 aq. ; Neander's 
analysis, 121 ; that of Li^or and Baui, 
122; was probably a Alienist, 123; 
dilBcultioH in his disconrsa examined, 
125, 127, 129, 130 sq., 139 sq. ; his dy- 
ing prayer, 145 ; not the only witness 
whose blood was shed, 400. 



278. 

Straight, the street so called, 164. 
Striking^B^ said of winds, 424. 
Staart, Prof., his Interpretation of the six- 

teenUi Psidm, 64 ; his view of Oirist 

as Mediator, 67. 
SuH, darkening of, a prophetic symbol, 61. 
S^agogofs, liow numerous at Jemsalem, 

117 sq, ; their officers, 160; pnniab- 

ment inflicted in them, 401. 
Syracuse, how far fram Melita, 386. 



Tabor, sea visible there, 412. 

Tarsus, its literary eminence, 170; its 
political importance, 360 ; did not pos- 
sess therighteof Roman citizenship, 368. 

mi^-Haeeg,lba. 

Temple, how its services were performed, 
85 ; ita deslmclion foretold by Stephen, 
119; consti'iieted so as to shadow fiiriU 
spiritual truths, 140 ; regarded with ex- 
cessive veneration by Uie Jews, 142 ; 
portion of it interdicted to foreigners, 
356. 



in 



TemplesuieepKr, 3 



213. 

Thmtres, nsed among the Greeks for pub- 
lic busioess, 202 sq,319. 

Theophilus, a representative of those for 
whom Luke wrote, 19; his rank and 
country, 33. 

Theaaahtaatii, Epistles to, 303. 

Theaealamea, its distance from Philippi, 
272 ; result of Paul's labors there, 272 
sq. ; how long he remained, 274. 

Theudas, why not meniioned by Josephus, 
110; may have been cefurred to under 

Thduck, OQ the influence of healhenism, 
345 ; on Paul's speeches as compared 
with his Epistles, 335 ; Iiis mode of rec- 
ondling Lake's account of the Ejiyp- 
tian imposter with that of Josephus, 
369. 

Timolk-g, was a native of Ljstra, 252 ; 
why required to be circumcised, 253 ; 
whether he rejoined Paul at Athens, 
276; why he was sent Irom Bphesus 
into Macedonia, 31 6 : could not have 
written any part of the Acts, 329; 
Epistles 10.463 

Titas, Epistle to, 463 

Tderation, gi-anted by the Eomans to the 

Traditions, among the Jews sanctioned as 
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true; — in regsrd fo Abrahnrn't 
call, 125 ; in regard to the tomb of the 
patrinrchs, 130 sq. ; incegntd to the age 
of Moses, \35; ihe giving of the lavr 
by the agency of angels, 142 eq. ; the 
length of Sanl's reign, 216. 

Tres TabemiB, 454. 

Tnias, cori'ectly distinguished fltiin Mjf 



le of B, town oi 



n island. 



255. 
Ti-Ojigllivi 

Tundak, at Wittenberg, 423. 

Ture, the emporium of Phcenicia, 346; 
Its ruins beneath the Sea, MS ; the 
gospel preached tiiere at an early pe- 



Undergirding of Ycssels, how performed. 

426. 
Unity at the human race, asserted bi 

PanI, 289 sq. 
Uahtovm God, at Athens, 285. 
Upper Eomn, its nse, 41, 331. 
Uroi the Chaldees, 124. 
Vrfa, a modem cilj, 125. 
Veker, his chronology, 125. 



Venjrance, not impreeattd on Simon hy 
tlie apostles, 150. 

Verbals in His, 405. 

Via Appia, 454. 

View from the Acropolis at Corinth, 296 ; 
of rains at Tjre, 346 ; from Nazareth, 
412. 

Vintage, time of in Palestine, 67, 

Viper, why extinct in Malta, 446 ; its hab- 
its, 447. 

Virgil, on the dangers of the sea, 431. 

Viaer, Joseph's office in Egypt, 129. 

Volscian mUs, 454. 

VSmei, his translation of the twentyHsev- 
enth chapter, 419. 

VotB, wheiner tbat mentioned In IS, 16 
tins Paul's or Aqnlla'B, 303 ; how long 
that of a NnzariCe continued, 3S3. 

Voiiages, how rapidly made in an< 



Wai/ing, oriental mode of, 146. 

Watch, his Dissertatjoufcs, etc., 91. 

Way Appian, 454. 

Way, those of the, 161, 384. 

Wiclif, source of his translation, 323. 

Wifseler, his view of the duration of Pen 

tecost,3S6; his mode of reckoning the 

tivelve days, 383. 
Wiiidoivs, how made in Eastern houses. 

Winds, which prevail in the Mediterra- 

whiih blow off the land on the coast 
of Cicilia, 414; as denoting points of 
the compass, 421 ; change suddenly 
from the south to the north, 423 sq. ; 
those from the east apt to be lasting, 
429; at what rate they would drive a 
ship situated like that of Panl on lh» 
voyage to Bomo, 435. 
Wi«er, limits assigned by him to Pro- 
consular Asia, 56; his opinion of the 



Wii» 



if the Spirit, 11 



Woo/si^, President, suggestions of, 274, 
449. 

Wordsa-onh, his Notes on the Acts, 191. 

Worship, b^n at dawn in the temple, 
105; nature of Sabaism, 139} that 
of the temple embiewaiical, 140; per- 
formed at the rivet-side by the Jaws, 



IS said of Saul, 144. 



ZoUam held that John was the Messiah, 

310. 
Zealots unknown aa a sect till after the 
le of Christ, 42 ; designated those 
the church who contended for Jew- 
rites, 352. 
Z«i! of Paul as a Pharisee, 362. 
Zeller, nature of his objeclions, 87. 
Zioa Mount, a burial place, 65. 
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INDEX II. 



a9-3S 
34-39 
4(Ma 



Belalion of the Acts to the Gospel of Luke, . - - . 
Promise of the Saviour to Bcnii the Spirit, .... 
His last Interview with the Disciples, and His Ascension, 

Return of the Disciples to Jerusalem, 

Address of Peter on the Choice of a nevr Apostle, - 
Appoinlment of Matthias as an Apostle, , - . - 

Descent of the Holy Spirit, 

Impression of the Miracle on the Multitndo, 

The Disconrsa of Peter, 

Effect of the Discourse in tho Conversion of throe Thousand, 
Benevolence of the First Christians; their Joj, their Increaso, 
Healing of the lame M^in by Peter and John, 

Testimony of Peter after the Miracle, 

The Imprisonment of Peter and John, .... 

Their Arraignment before the Sanhedrim, .... 
Testimony of Peter before the Coancil, .... 

Decision of the Sanhedrim, 

Tho Answer of Peter and John, ...... 

The Apostles return to the Disciples, and unite with them in 

Prayer and Praise, ......... 

The Believers are of one Mind, and have all Things common. 
The Falsehood of Ananias and Sapphira, and their Death, 
The Apostles still preach, and confirm their Testimony by 

Miracles, -....,.--- 
Renewed Imprisonment of the Apostles, and their Escape, 
They are arrested again, and brought before tho Council, 
The Answer of Peter, and its effect, 

Tho Advice of Gamaliel, -.,.,.. 
The Apostles suffer joyfully for Christ, and depart to preach 

Him anew, -.-- ---, 

Appointment of Alms-Distributera in ,fhe Church at Jen 

The Zeal of Stephen, and his Violent Apprehension, 

Discourse of Stephen before (ho Sanhedrim, 

History of tho Patriarchs, or the Age of iho Promises, - 

Age of Moses, or the Jews under the Law, - 

Period of the Temple and the Prophets, - - - . 
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The Death of Stephen, 

The Burial of Stephen, 

The Gospel is preached in Samaria, . - . . . 
Simon the Sorcerer, and his Professed Belief, . . . 

Peter and John are sent to Samaria, ..... 

The Hjpocriay of Simon, and its Exposure, . . . - 
Conversion of the Ethiopian, .--... 

Baptism of the Eunuch, ....... 

Christ appears to Sani on tho way to Damascus, 
10-18 Ananias ia sent lo Saul, and iMiptizes him, - . , . 

19-22 Labors of Paul at Damascus, 

23-33 The Flight of Paul from Damascus, 

26-31 Paul returns to Jerusalem, and goes thence to Tarsus, 

31-35 Peter preaches at Lydda, and heals a Paralytic, ... 

36^ Peter visits Joppa, 

Vision of Comclitis, tlio Centurion, - . . , , 

The Vision of Peter. 

The Messengers arrive at Joppa, ...... 

Peter proceeds to Cassarea, ....... 

The Address of Peter, 

Cornelius and others receive tho Spirit, and are baptized, - 

Peter juslifles himself at Jerusalem for hia visit to Cornelius, 

19-2'! The Gospel is preached at Antioch, ..... 

arrives at Antioch, and labors there, .... 
27-30 Bamabaa and Saul are sent with Alms to Jerusalem, 

Renewed Peraecution at Jemsalem, and Death of James, . 

The Imprisonment of Peter, 

Miraculous Liberation of Peter, ...... 

Peter repaks to the bouse of Mary, where the Disciples are 

praying, 

Trial and Execution of the Soldiers, ' 

Death of Herod Agrippa at CiGsarea, - - . - . : 

Barnabas and Saul return to Antioch, : 

.has and Saul are sent to preach to tho Heatlien, - - ; 
The Journey to Cyprus, and its Eesults, . - . . : 
13-15 They proceed lo Perga, and thence to Antioch in Pisidia, - ; 

16-41 Discourse of Paul at Antioch, ; 

42-49 They preach a second time at Antioch, ; 

50-52 They are persecuted, and depart to Iconinm, . - . ; 
They preach at Inconium, but are persecuted and flee to Lys- 

Paul heals a lame Man at Lystra, ---... ^ 
Speech of Paul to tho Lystrians, - . . . . . j 
They proceed to Derbe; and then retrace their way lo Anti- 
och in Syria, ; 

Paul and Barnabas are sent as Delegates to Jen^salem, ■ - 2 

Speechof Peter in the AsBomhiy, -2 

Speech of the Apostle James, g 

They appoint Mossongets to the Churches, and send a Letter 
by them, ......... .2 

Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch, 2 



and Barnabas re 



ir Work it 



liffcrent Fieida 01 
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Paul and Silas cerJsit the Churches and DeliTer the Decrees, 
They proseoute their Journey h> Troas, . . - - 
Paul and his Associates arrive hi Kuropo, and preach at Phi- 

lippi. 

Healing of a Demoniac Woman, 

Imprisonment of Paul and Silas, 

An Earthq^uake shakes the Prison, - . . . . 

Conversion of the Jailer and his Family, .... 

They are set at Liberty, and depart from Philippi, 
They proceed to Thessalonica, and preach there, . . - 
The Jews accuse Paul and Silas before the Magistrates, - 
Paul and Silas proceed to Beroea, ■---.- 
j Pan] advances to Athens, ...--.. 
How he is atfected by the Idolatry there, .... 

Paal repairs to Mars' Hill to explain his Doclrine, 

Speech of Paul on Mars' Hill, ...... 

Paul is interrupted, and leaves the Assembly, ... 
Arrival of the Apostle at Corinth, and his Labors there, 

Panl ia arraigned before Gailio, 

Paul proceeds by the way of Ephesua and Csesarea to Jemsa. 

lem, and thence to Antioch, ...... 

Departure of Paul on his Third Missionary Tour, 

Apollos comes to Ephesns, and is more fully instructed in the 

Gospel, -..-.--... 
Paul comes to Ephcsus, and re.baptizes certain Disciples of 

Paul preaches at Ephesns, and confirms the Word by Miracles, I 

TheDefeatof certain Jewish Exoreista, . . . . ; 

Many are converted, and confess Iheic Sins, - - - - ; 

The Apostle proposes M leave Ephesus, . . . . ; 

Demetrius excites a Tnmult at Ephesus, - . . . ; 

The Mob ECizo two of Paul's Companions and rush to the 

Theatre, : 

Speech of the City.Recorder, who qnells the Uproar and dis- 
perses the Multitade, ....--..; 

Paul proceeds a second time to Greece, and retams from there 
to Troas, 

Paul preaches at Troas, and administers the Sacrament, • ! 

He and his companions advance to tliletus, - • ■ ; 

Address of Paul to the Ephcsian Elders at Miletus, - - ; 

He prays with the Elders, and embarks again, - - - ', 

They conflnne the Voyage to Tyre, ; 

From Tyre they proceed to Ptolemais, and thenco to Csesarea 
and Jerusalem, -.....--.; 

Paul assumes a Vow, to conciliate the Jewish Believers, . ; 

He is seized by the Jews, and dragged ftoia the Temple, - I 
The Roman Commander rescues Paul from the hands of the 

Jews, . ....---. -.3 

Paul's Speech on the Stsdrs of the Castle, .... a 

He pleads his Roman Citizenship, and escapes the Torture, 3 

He is examined before the Suihedrim, - - - - 3 

Paul's Speech before the Jewish Council, - - - - 3 

A Conspiracy of the Jews to slay him, .... 3 
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INDEX II. 







xxiir. 






33-30. 




31-35 


XXIV. 


1-9 




[0-33 




24-37 


xxv. 


1-3 




6-13 




13-a3 




23-37 


xxvr. 


1-S3 




24-39 




30-32 


xxvn. 


1-fl 


" 


0-12 
13-16 


" 


n-ao 




21-26 
27-32 


„ 


33-38 


'■ 




XXVIIl 


1-10 


" 


11-ia 


" 


17-32 




30, 3i 



The Plot is made known to tho Komao CommandttT, 

The Letter of Lysiaa to FciiK, 

PanI is sent to Felix nt Ctesarea 

TertuUus a<wmsea Pan! belore Felix 

The Apostle's Defence before Felix 

Panl testifies before Fells and Drnsiila 

Festus refuses to tiring Paul to Jeni'altm 

Paal ftppcals from Festas to Ctesar 

Festus confers with Agrippft con ■einii^ Pi I 

Paul Is brought before Agnppa 

His Speech before Agrippa, - . - 

Answer of Paul to Festas, - - - . 

Agrippa pronounces him innocent, 

Paul embarks at Cesarea for fiomc, and proceeds ai 

Myra, 

Ineidenta of (he Voyage from Myra to Crete, 

A Storm rages and drives the vessel to Claude, 

They nndei^ird and lighten the ship, but despair of safely. 

The Apostle cheers them with the hope of Deiiverancc, 

The Discovery of Land, and tVustrated Atlempt of the Hari- 

Jisort the Ship, 

Paul reneiW his Assurance that their Lives would be saved. 
The Shipwreclc. Those on board escape io the Shore, 
Their Abode daring tlie Winter at Melita, - 
Prosecution of the Journey to Rome, - - - 

: with the Chief Men of the Jews at Bome, 
His Second Interview with the Jews 
CoQdltlon of the Apostle during his Caplivlty, - 
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59 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Lbkst wiltBn and moat sdmUSc men of the i^, amina -which will be found^ose of GhamlitiB, 
Hugh MUler, .Agasali, Gonld, Gujat, MBroon, Dr. Harris, Dr. Waylaid, Dr. WiUiama, Dr. Kipley , Dr. EiUa, Dr. Kiu- 
maoher, Bayne, Dr. Twee^, Dc. CSiouleB, Sn. Spni^ue, Newtniab, Banvard, " Walter Aimveii:," Bungeaer, Miall, 
Archdoicon Hare and otliera of like Blandin^ and popularity, audio this list Uiey are CDnstantiy adding. Among 
th^ lato pabiicatlona are Ihe folloviog, vis j— 

Modern AHlBilm! DndecltaformsotPantlidnn.Ma- PMlwwpliy of the Plan Of BalvatlOIli By an 
.._._,.._. „...,..._. „._.. . ._..,_..._. ^ AMIRliSyCrnimi. Introduotoiy Essay by fciLviaE, 



ByjAaEaBucEA.-iA.'j,D.D.,LL.D. l£mo, oloth, }1 25. 

The author of this \iovk is ths succeiBor of Dr. Chal- 
mera hi tho Cbah ot Divinity in the New Collego, Edin- 
burgh, and the mtellectital kudec of the Scottish Free 

" The woit is meof the most readable and solid whkjh 
we have ever perused." — IIvghJUiUeF, 

The H^tston of the Comforter } with copious Notes. 

By jDucd CuAiusa Harb. Notes traaslated for the 
American edition. ISmo, cloth, tl.ag. 

Footot^ of our Fare&Oien i What ihey snflered 

and w^t tbejF Bonght. DescciUDg LoutUtles, and 

StrusBles for Beligious liberty. By Jambs O. Hiaij. 
Wi£liln»tratiDiis. 12mo, oluth, 91. 

Uemorfala of XarlyCliTistUni^; Preaentinghia 

granhia , compact , nud popular 1i>rin , Uemoml>Ie £venbq 
ef: Early EccTeniastioiit History, *tc. By Rev. J. G. 
Sua. 'WithlUnsttatloQS, 12mo,clotb,£l, 

Setmona. By Fbascb wjtlakd, d.d. , i2mo, cio. , *i. 

Saored BhetOfiO : or, Oompodtioa apd Delivery of 
Mermonn. By H. J. Eipuiv, r " "- ' '- ■'- ■- 
Theo. Inst. "With Dr. Wake's 
ODa Pbeacbiso. 12mo, cloth, ' 

Eloqaeoceof thatdistiitfDltheierL i^omthe 
of L. F. BoHraioufi, Fans. iDtrodnotJon by t1 
GdOROE FOTTB, D.D. A nea inwroHd edffion, 
fine LikBoeu and a BognvMaalElietoh of the j 
12mo, cloth, $1.26. 

The Priest and ths 'Bagaenat ', "; ^i*"; 



Eoaven. By Jmia WnjUH Kmsiiii, With an elt 
gaut V^ette title p^ge. 12mD, cloth, SI. 

God Savealed in Naturo and in Christ; hidn< 

hi the " Vestigpa of the Natural History of I>eatlon. 



ASBiR SIicWhoIit™. with an Introductory letter l)j 

Theology in Yale Theo. ^m. 16mo, cloth, 60 cU. 

'^LeargumeDt Isaltogether newandorigliiat. Ifihi 

view here leSen Is erroneous, it la too plausible to Ik 



Bonrdalone In thp 



The Snfftrlng SaTiour ; or, Meditatjms oi 



?^^J 



ilar^^ edltiop- 



The School of Christ; or, Christianity Viewed In its 
Leading Aepecta. By tlie Eev, A. L. R. Woate. Author 
of Butidsna in On lAts of om Saviour, etc 16mo, 
doth, 59 cts. 

The Imitatiwi Of Christ ; By Tbomas ^Sehpss. 

tiiin with the Lfe of Tbomis A'kmnis. By Dr. C. 
ULUfANN, Author of Bef^ofKFt t^are the S^ormatwn, 

Thia may ^fely be pronounced the heat Protestant 
edition eslant, of this ancient and celebrated work. 
The Christian's Daily TreamrT ; a ReiigtQus Ex- 

erolse for every Day In the Year. 3y Eev. E. Tehite. 

A ne>7 edition. J2mo, cloth, W. 

j^^ "Ihe beat Volume of " Skeieton Sermoss " extant. 
It 14 Indeed a " Treaaory *' of good things, a bodt for 



The Chiisttan World TInmasted. By J< 
jEdinhurgh, IBmo, cloth, sfl ct 
e ViES 

loth, 16 ( 



MoOiBrBof the Wira Slid Good. BiJABEzBnH.\8, 

_ ifmanyof the most emi- 

indebted to maternal inUuence for Uieir greatness and ei- 
Hy Mother; or, Recolleutlona of Maternal Influence. 

Frontispiece. 12mo, elotli, 76 oti. 

One of the meet charmiug hooks that have issued from 
the press for a long period. 
The ItelisloiI0 of thi World, and their Relations to 

i^^,t:,?.t. R„F~™ II urS,,™ A V Professorln 

he Doubter. 
BsniDited m tne lorresponaence oi mo tilends. Bt 
FRBDBRfc AtTousrira 0, Tboldck, D.D. Translated frntn 
the German, by Jmaibak Eowamb Rtiakb. With an 
Introduetlon hj Joes Pye Smhe, D.D. Iflmo, doth. 

The Evidenpea of Christianity, as eshiKted jo the 

Boiios, of Gon'illo and Cains College, Cambridge. 

The Signet Eiiw, and Its Heavenly Motto. Trans- 
lated from the Gorman. IHnstratea. 16mo, Oolh, 

«B"This little Ttorli is a polished gem of Bparkllng 
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